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PREFACE. 


Few  cities  have  seen  so  many  changes  within  the  last  ten  years 
as  Borne,  and  the  Editor  has  found  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  pace 
with  them. 

Old  bnildings  and  quiet  gardens  {e,g.  the  Ludovisi  Gardens), 
with  their  stately  ilexes  and  venerable  cypresses  have  given  way 
to  extensive  new  quarters  both  within  and  without  the  walls :  and 
streets  of  huge  houses,  with  scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  to 
compensate  for  their  ugliness  have  been  carried  through  the  city 
in  all  directions.  These  alterations  have  naturally  entailed  a 
considerable  amount  of  excavation  in  the  digging  of  founda- 
tions, &c.,  resulting  in  many  "  finds  "  of  great  interest,  e.g.  The 
bronze  figures  of  the  Athlete  and  the  Boxer,  which  have  found  a 
temporary  resting  place  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  M.  degli  Angeli,  and 
will  probably  be  removed  to  the  Urban  Museum  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  for  their  reception;  The  Mausoleum  of  Lucius  Poetus 
outside  the  Porta  Salaria,  &c. 

The  excavations  in  and  around  the  Forum  have  also  been 
carried  forward  with  much  diligence,  and  have  resulted  in  the 
important  discovery  of  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  and  have 
enabled  the  archsBologist  to  determine  many  other  sites  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance. 

Besides  the  changes  in  Eome  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  construction  of  new  tramways,  and  railroads,  such  as  that  to 
Salmona  via  Tivoli,  have  opened  up  the  environs  of  Rome  very 
considerably.  The  country  has  also  been  opened  up  in  another 
sense  of  the  word  by  the  extensive  excava.tioTaa  «Ai  Crt.'T\Xa.^\AS>;:^v^^^ 
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and  Nemi  in  the  Alban  Hills  (mainly  due  to  tlie  energy,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Savile)  at  Ostia,  &c. 

The  fresh  light  which  has  of  late  been  thrown  upon  Italian  Art 
and  Italian  Artists  has  enabled  the  Editor  to  revise  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Picture  Galleries,  and  to  incorporate,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  a  few  words  of  criticism  under  the  heading  of  the 
principal  pictures. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Editor  to  grapple  with 
all  these  changes  and  to  make  the  Handbook  as  complete  as 
possible  by  bringing  the  information  contained  in  it  down  to  the 
latest  date — all  this  has  entailed  a  very  thorough  revision,  and 
besides  this  the  maps  and  plans  have  been  carefully  corrected  and 
many  new  ones  added  to  the  list. 

F.ome,  1887. 
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MODES  OF  BEACHING  ROME. 


The  quickest  route  from  London  to 
Home  is  via  Calais,  Paris,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  and  Pisa  (leaving  London  at 
11  A.M.  and  Paris  at  9.5  p.m.).  The 
journey  occupies  44  hours  including 


stoppages.    The  distance  is  1213  Eng- 
lish miles. 

There  are  various  other  routes  to 
Rome,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  :— 


LONDON  TO  ROME. 


6IKGI.E  TICKKTS. 


EOUTE. 


1st  Class. 


2nd  Class. 


Dieppe,  Paris,  Mt.Cenis,  Turin,  Gtonoa,  Pisa 
*Doyer,  Calais*  Paris.  &o.f  as  above  .    . 

Dieppe,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Pisa  .  . 
Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  &c.,  as  above  .  .  . 
Dieppe,  Paris,  Turin,  Bologna 


*SoYeri  Calaisi  Paris,  Mt  Cenis,  Tnrint  Bologna  .    •    . 
,  Calais,  Laon,  Bale»  St,  Oothard  By.i  Frnoi 


t*Doveri    ^. 

Genoa,  Pisa 
fDover,  Calais,  Laon,  Bale, 

Genoa,  Pisa 

Dieppe,  Paris,  Bale,  &c,  as  above 
Dover,  Calais,  Laon,  Bale,  St 


.  Gothard  Rly.,  Chiasso,  Milan, 


Ctothard  Bly.,  Milan, 


♦Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  &c.,  as  above 

Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Metz,  Bale,  &c.,  as  above    . 

QaeenboTo',  Flnsbiug,  Brussels,  Metz,  &c 

Dover,  Calais,  Metz,  Bale,  &c. .     . 

Dover,  Ostend,  Metz,  Bale,  &c 

Bbirwicb,  Antwerp,  Colc^pie,    Mayence,    Black    Forest 

Zurich,  St.  Gothard  Rly.,  ftc,  as  above 

Harwich,  Rotterdam,  &c.,  as  above 

Qneenboro',  Flushing,  Cologne,  &c. 


Rly.. 


£  8.  d. 

9  2  6 
10  6  0 

10  10  6 

11  17  3 
9  11  11 

10  IT  0 

10  11  3 

10  12  6 
9  13  3 

11  19 
11  0 

9  15 
10  10 

10  14 
10  13 

10  18 

10  17 

11  9 


7  13  3 


8  13  6 
8  16 

6  18  9 

7  12  0 
7  16;  6 
7*14'  6 

7  13  6 

7  14  3 

8  3  6 


*  Those  Routes  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  best  and  most  direct, 
f  The  trains  in  correspondence  with  this  route  leave  Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Stations  at 
11  A.H.    Change  at  Bale.    Luggage  examined  at  Chiasso. 


The]  distance  from  Borne  to  Naples 
is  162  miles. 

The  journey  by  rail  occupies  6 
hours:  price  of  tickets  by  express 
train  £1  6s.  1st  class;  ISs.  3d.  second 
class. 

TnveUers  proceeding  to  India  by 
tb^  overload  mail  can  take  the  rail 


from  Rome,  either  by  way  of  Ancona 
or  Naples ;  by  leaving  Rome  on  Satur- 
day evening  Brindisi  can  be  reached  on 
Sunday   evening    at   6.40    p.m.,  \\\a 
steamers  from.  iXiaX  "^tX.  iox  KXexasAxva. 
starting  on  ^oit^-a.^  aX  ^  k.-«..    ^wbv 
Naples  by  ¥oggia  to  ^xvaftA^vXsx  ^JW^ 
14   hrs.    Tbe   ex^xe^a  Xx^vv  ^^^^^^ 


MODES   OF  BVAOHINO  BOME. 


Borne. 


the  outward  Indian  mail  leaves  Bologna 
every  Sunday  at  9  a.m,  with  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  for  which  Ist-class  pas- 
sengers pay  21  fr.  extra,  and  reaches 
Brindisi  at  1 . 5  a.m.  in  time  for  the  P. 
and  O.  steamer's  departure  on  Monday 
morning.  These  steamers  return  from 
Alexandria  to  Brindiri  every  Thursday 
with  the  Indian  homeward  mail  and 
travellers,  who  find  the  express  train 
to  Bologna  waiting  for  them. 

*^*  Most  of  the  express  trains  con- 
sist of  Ist-class  carriages  only ;  2nd- 
class  passengers  have  to  go  by  slower 
trains. 

Luggage.  —  In  France.  60  lbs.  of 
luggage  are  allowed  free  of  charge; 
none  in  Italy,  except  what  is  carried 
in  the  railway  carriage  by  the  tra- 
veller. 

Passports.— For  English  and  Ameri- 
cans the  b6st  passports  are  those  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  at  London  or 
Washington,  although  those  of  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  functionary  of 
their  Governments  on  the  Continent 


will  be  equally  received.  Although 
passports  are  now  scarcely  ever  re- 
quired by  English  and  American  tra- 
vellers, still  they  will  always  do  well 
to  be  provided  with  them,  as  certifi- 
cates of  their  identity.  Passports  are 
issued  daily  between  11  and  4,  at  a 
cost  of  25.,  at  the  Foreign  OflSce  in 
Downing  Street,  London,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  any  banking  firm  or 
constituted  authority  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Stanford, 
Charing  Cross;  Messrs.  Dorrell  & 
Son,  15,  Charing  Cross;  or  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Carter,  440,  West  Strand,  are 
agents  who  will  obtaiu  passports  with 
the  necessary  signatures  for  travellers. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Son's  Tourist  Offices,  in  Lon- 
don, at  5,  Ludgate  Circus ;  445,  West 
Strand;  or  35,  Piccadilly;  in  Paris, 
at  9,  Rue  Scribe  ;  and  in  Rome,  413, 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Messrs.  Cook  & 
Son  will  be  found  very  obliging  in 
supplying  all  kinds  of  information 
with  regard  to  travelling. 


§  1.   HOT£LB» 


PBACTICAL  INFOKMAl'ION, 


Hotels. 


Alibert,  1,  Vkolo  Alibert,  near 
Pittzza  di  Spagna. — Economiciil  liolel 
with  table-d'hote  at  4^  fr.autl  pcuslou. 
Bedrooms,  ii.^  fv.     Ext-ellent  baths. 

AUemagne,  88,  Via  Coiidotti,  Messrs. 
Lugani. — Couveoicut  situation,  close 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagnu.  Table-d'hote 
5  fr.,  without  wine.  Most  of  the 
apartments  have  a  S.  aspect.     Lift. 

Angleterre  (efitablishcd  1841),  1 4, 
Via  Bocea  di  Leone,  E.  Silenzi. — One 
of  the  iMJSt^entral,  healthy,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  alike  suited  for  families  and 
single  travellers  ;  much  frequented  by 
English;  large  diuiug,  readiug  rooms, 
itc.  Particular  atteutiou  is  paid  to  the 
cookery.  Tablc-d'h^te  dinner  5  fr. 
without  wine.  Dinner  in  apartments, 
8  fr. ;  breakfast,  a  l*Ani/hisi',  IJ  fr. 
Servant's  board,  5  fr.  a-day.  Basket  of 
wood,  4  fr. ;  candle,  75  cent. ;  serviee, 
1  fr.  a-day.  Thoroughly  reliable  and 
comfortable  house. 

Angld-Americ&m,  128,  Via  Fmttina. 
—  Central  and  healthy  situation.  N»- 
nierons  suites  of  rooms  with  southern 
aspect.  Table-d'hote,  without  wine, 
fifr. 

Bristol. — On  the  Piazza  Bailjerini ; 
commands  A  grand  panoramic  view  of 
Home.  First  -  class  establish  men  1 1 
manager,  A.  Froulini. 

Cavonr.  V.  S,  Chiara.— Goodsecond- 
eluBS  hotel. 

C©ntrale»^Piazza  liosa,  between  the 
Fountain  of  Trevj  ami  Piazza  CoIouuq. 
— Cieaii  ami  cent  nil.  Ifestauraiit. 
Ch»rg&  moderu  te. 


I  Cesftri,  89,  Via  di  Pieti-a.— An  oM- 
j  established  lodging-house,  frequented 
\  by  ItaliauB  and  commercial  travellei'J*. 
Moderate  prices.  There  is  no  restau' 
'  raiit. 

i  Continental,  Via  Cavour,  opposite 
'  the  rly,  station  in  the  upper  town,  and 
in  a  healthy  situation  facing  S. — Large 
nud  small  suites  :  well  warmed  and 
,  lip;hted  &ak>ons,  baths,  reading-rooms, 
lift,  &e.  ISunie  proprietor,  Lugani,  as 
the  n6tt4  d' AUemagne  in  tlie  ceiitrc  of 
the  city  and  the  Hot^l  de  Turin  ut 
Mentone.    Cook's  conpons  accepted. 

Europe, — Old-established  and  first- 
cla^s  house,  with  numerous  suites  of 
large  and  small  apartments,  looking  S. 
and  W.  on  the  Piazza  Migoauelli  and 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Good  service.  The 
cooking  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
hotel  in  Rome.     Lift. 

Table-d'hSle  dinner,  b  fr.,  without 
wine.    Directed  by  Signor  P.  Silenzi. 

Italie,  i6,Via  delleQuattroFoutane^ 
— First-class  hotel,  agreeably  situated, 
with  sunny  a^ect,  and  with  a  view  of 
the  Barberini  Gardens.  Moderate 
charges. 

laureati,    Via    Naxiouale.  —  Sunny 
situation.     Good  service  and  moderate 
\  charges.     Lift. 

Loadres,  1 5,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Di- 
I  rected  by  Signors  Henry  and  Philip 
Silemd. — One  of  the  longest  established 
hotels  in  Home.  Very  sunny  aspect. 
The  prices  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  other  first-class  hotels.  Table- 
d'hote  dinner,  without  wliaft,^  ^x.  ^^'ofi^ 
service  au*i  cooVvw^, 


6 


§  2.  B0ARDING-H01TBE8. 


H^fme, 


in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Table-d'hote 
and  restaurant  at  moderate  prices. 
Lift. 

Minerva,  69,  Piazza  della  Minerva. — 
Central  and  well-managed,  with  mode- 
rate prices,  and  therefore  much  fre- 
quented. Spacious  salle  k  man^r. 
Table-d'hdte,  5  fr.,  including  wine. 
Lift. 

Molaro,  56,  Via  Gregoriana,  at  the 
comer  of  Ca^  le  Case,  long  known  as 
the  Casa  Dies  ;  sunny  aspect ;  good 
service. 

New  York  and  Hasaler,  68,  Via 
Bocca  di  Leone. — Moderate-sized  hotel 
in  proximity  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Table-d'h8te  and  restaurant 

Orient,  6,  Via  del  Tritone.— Chiefly 
for  commercial  travellers.  Bed-rooms, 
2  fr.    Cafffe  and  beer-garden  below. 

Paiz,  8,  Via  Sistina,  at  the  corner  of 
Piazza  Barberini. 

Pantheon,  on  the  Piazza  of  that 
name. 

Paris  (late  Louvre),  75,  Via  St 
Wicolo  da  Tolentino.  Attentive  mana^ 
ger,  Sig.  Possidoni.— Table-d'hdte,  5  fr. 
Good  Eervice  and  moderate  charges. 
Lift. 


established  hotel,  with  a  charming 
garden  and  view  of  the  Pincian  Hill. 
The  apartments  are  handsome,  and 
cooking  very  good.  Table-d'hote 
dinner,  5  fr.,  without  wine ;  in  apart- 
ments, 8  fr.  The  manager,  Si^or 
Mazzeri,  is  very  attentive. 

Snd,  56,  Via  Capo  le  Case.^Small 
hotel,  with  moderate  prices.  In  a 
sunny  situation. 

Ville,  196,  Via  del  BaboiDo.— This 
hotel  has  aUo  another  fa9ade  on  the 
Corso.  Table-d'hdte  dinner,  without 
wine,  5  fr. 

Victoria,  24,  Via  Due  Macelli.— This 
is  a  very  comfortable,  although  not 
large  house,  with  a  pleasant  garden, 
managed  by  Sig.  G.  Pallottini,  whose 
charges  are  moderate,  and  who  is 
extremely  attentive.  Bed-rooms  from 
3  fr.  Table-d'hate  dinner,  with  wine, 
5  fr.  ;  in  apartments,  8  fr.  Other 
charges  on  the  same  scale.  Signor 
PallottiDi  makes  arrangements  by  the 
week  at  12  fr.  a-day.  A  private  saloon 
may  be  had  for  10  fr.  a  day  extra. 


§   2.    BOARDING-IIOUSES. 


The  Misses  Smith's  (English  ladies), 
93,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  very  respectable, 

ice.-Bed-rooms  from   2.50  fr.    patronized  by  the  resident  clergyman. 


Poste, 
Post-office 
Pension  at  8  and  10  fr. 

Quirinal,  Via  Nazionale. — A  large 
and  well- arranged  house,  containing 
320  rooms ;  was  built  expressly  as  an 
hotel.  Handsome  dining-room.  Winter 
garden  used  for  breakfasts  and  lun- 
cheons.    Lift. 

Borne,  V28,  Corso. — A  very  exten- 
sive establishment,  much  frequented 
by  persons  travelling  with  large  suites, 
as  well  as  by  families  and  single  per- 
sons, Table-d'hote  dinner,  without 
wine,  6  fr.  Other  charges  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  first-class  hotels. 

JBassie  and  Bea  Jritannignes,  9,  Via 
deJ  £abuino. — An  excellent  and  long- 


Madame  Tellenbach's  house,  4,  Via 
San  Martino,  is  well  recommended. 
Terms,  everything  included,  about  3 
guineas  a  week. 

Miss  Skedd's,  57,  Via  Sistina,  much 
frequented. 

Chapman's  American  Boarding 
House,  75,  Via  Nazionale.  Extremely 
well  conducted.    Liberal  treatment. 


Pension  Frangaise,  at  50,  Via  della 
Mercede.     Southern  aspect      Liberal 
.treatment.    Texma,  %\  \.o  \\  Ix^w^-s. 
1  a-day. 


S«Ot.  I.        §  3.   LODGINGS. §  4.   TEATTORIS,    EESTAURATETJRS. 

Von  Kruegdr,  a  well-shimted  house, 
302,  Via  N:l^io^ale.  8  to  10  fr.  a-day, 
itcconiing  to  tho  rooms  occupied. 

The  Fension  Costa,  22,  Uabuiuo,  is 
conducted  at  about  the  same  prices. 

Fensione  dell'  Uoione,  121,  Monteci- 
torio,  3°  piano, 

§  3.  Lodgings  in  private  houEes  may 
he  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
sitaations  for  foreigners  are  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  the  Via  Habuino,  the  Corso, 
and  tlie  streets  lying  between  them  ; 
the  Via  Gregoriana,  the  west  side  of 
the  Via  Sistiua,  delle  Quattro  Fontane, 
del  Due  Macelli,  della  Propaganda. 
della  Mercede,  del  Tritone,  Oondorti, 
della  Croce,  &c.,  and  generally  all  the 
streets  between  the  Corso  and  thedecli- 
Titlesof  tlie  Pincian  and  Qnirliial  hiik. 

Choice  of  lodgings.  —  Strangers 
should  avoid  situatious  where  the  hod- 
rooms  caunot  have  a  free  circalatioH  of 
air.  The  streets  thai  run  in  an  E.  and 
W,  direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N,  and  B.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N,  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rnaoms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect.  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  Furnished  lodg- 
ings now  abound  in  the  uew  (quarters 
on  the  Quirinal  and  Viiuinal  hills  ajul 
adjoining  the  Via  Naziouule.  The  price 
for  a  furnished  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  120 
to  150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apart- 
ments for  families  may  be  reckoned  in 
proportion,  but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demaud,  the  season,  and  the  situ- 
ation. After  Caraival,  for  instance, 
the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered  con- 
siderably. A  good  sitting-room  witli 
dining-room,  3  Iwid-rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  in  the  fashionable  quarter, 
costs  on  the  average  from  3iJ0  to  MQ 
fr.  &  month,  according  to  the  furni- 
ture and  situation.  Families  who 
ibt&iid  to  make  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Jiame  max  ^^<^  roomy  and.  splendid 

tmeats     in    some    of    the    great 


palaces,  A  formal  written  agreement 
l«}oiUratio)  on  stamped  paper  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  careful  verification  of  the 
inventory  of  the  furniture  still  more 
so.  It  is  also  advisable  to  insert 
in  the  agreement  the  clause  '*meno 
I'mo,"  as  a  provision  against  wear 
and  tear.  In  the  Corso  it  will  be  as 
well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves. This  is  generally  the  excellent 
Trevi  water,  but  there  is  also  water 
laid  on  in  most  of  the  new  houses, 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  Marcian 
aqueduct.  This  is  not  considered  so 
wholesome  to  drink.  Wood  is  ex- 
pensive; a  cartload,  including  por- 
terage and  cutting,  costs  from  2«)  to  22 
lire.  Coke  is  sold  at  the  gasworks  for 
6lt  lire  a  ton,  or  by  retail  fuel-dealers  at 
.1 J  lire  a  sack.  A  single  person  generally 
pays  1 5  to  20  lire  a  month  for  attendance. 
The  wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
25  to  35  lire  a  mouth  with  their  hoard. 

Agencies  for  Apartments,  Servants, 
&C. — Pochalsky,  4.0.5,  Corso.  Alfonso 
Contini,  6,  Via  Condotti, 

§  4.  Trattorie,  BestauTateurs.  — 
Families  in  private  lodgings  at  Rome 
are  supplied  with  dinner  from  a  tfationn^ 
at  a  fixed  rate,  which  ought  not  to 
exceed  4  fr.  a  head  exclusive  of  dessert 
and  wine  ,  the  dishes  are  sent  perfectly 
hut,  in  large  tin  boxes  furnished  with 
charcoal  bnuiers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  cooks  is  CoiTadetti,  61,  Via 
della  Croce. 

Families  living  in  the  Via  Sistiua 
and  that  neighbourhood  will  find 
that  good  dinners  are  sent  out  by 
De  Ccsaris,  71,  Via  Sistina,  who  has 
also  a  restaurant,  and  supplies  ball 
suppei-s,  &c.  Bachelors  prefer  din- 
ing at  a  table-d'hiite  or  a  restaura- 
teur's. The  following  are  the  mo.st 
resorted  to: — F.  Spillmann,  12,  Via 
Condotti,    good   hv\X   tx^WA\s^\  '^t'^- 

UeUent   cooViiv^,  ^-^^^vi,  «s^c^  ^ 


§  5.   OAFF^S. — §  6.   PBOVISIOMB,  MARKETS,  ETC.  B&me. 

'  — Excellent  for  pastry,  liqueurs,  con- 
fectionery and  ices. 

Most  of  these  establishments  luiTe 
saccarsales  in  the  Via  Nazionale. 

§  6.  PBOVISIONS,  ABTICLE8  07 
HOVSSXSXFIirO,  KASKET8,   te.  — 

Every  article  of  housekeeping  having 
increued  of  late  years  in  value,  Borne, 
from  being  in  former  times  an  econo- 
mical residence,  is  now  as  expensive 
as  any  capital  in  Europe.  The  market 
prices  of  food  in  Rome  are  almost  equal 
to  those  in  London. 

Meat  ]Urkets.~There  is  no  general 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome. 
Butchers  are  required  to  exhibit  a 
tariff  of  their  prices.  These  average 
from  10  to  15  soldi  a  Roman  lb.  for 
beef,  20  soldi  for  veal,  12  for  mutton. 
Pork,  lamb,  kid,  and  large  game  are 
sold  in  the  shops  at  the  Pantheon,  and 
at  the  shops  of  the  sausage  vendors  or 
Pizzicagnoiif  who  are  the  dealers  in 
butter,  eggs,  hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt 
fish.     These  abound  in  every  street. 

Game  and  Fooltry.— The  principal 
shops  are  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
Rotonda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
of  ^;ame  is  very  varied  indeed,  com- 
prismg,  each  in  their  season,  wild 
pigeons,  partridges,  woodcocks,  and 
threeor  four  speciesof  snipe,  waterfowl, 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  va- 
riety of  small  birds  ( Uccelletti),  many 
of  them  birds  of  passage;  of  large 
game,  wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  and 
porcupines,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
throughout  the  winter  from  the  great 
marsh  forests  bordering  the  sea. 

TiMh  KarketB.  —  There  are  three. 
The  largest  is  at  St.  Teodoro,  adjoin- 
ing the  Roman  forum,  where  all  the 
produce  of  the  sea-fisheries,  and  of 
the  salt  lagoons  bordering  on  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  are  brought  every  morn- 
ing. This  forms  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as  the 
species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  are  the  turbot  (>'om6o), 
the  sea  basse  (jspigoXd^,  Lujus,  xc^etv- 
tioned  "by    Hotace   «a    \waxi%    w,<5,^« 
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tionery.  His  liqueurs  and  chocolate 
are  excellent.  The  restaurant  is 
much  frequented  for  luncheons  and 
dinners.  He  sends  out  dinners  to 
fiimilies,  and  supplies  public  dinners, 
ball  suppers,  and  large  entertain- 
ments. Corradetti,  81,  Via  della 
Croce,  is  very  good,  the  rooms  dean, 
the  cooking  excellent,  and  more 
economical  than  the  preceding.  The 
Fagiano,  3.59,  Piazza  Colonna,  very 
central,  and  open  all  night.  Restau- 
rant Renaud,  21,  Via  della  Croce,  kept 
by  a  French  cook ;  clean,  and  charges 
moderate  ;  dinners  to  be  ordered  be- 
forehand. Caffe  Corti,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pictra,  moderate.  The  Falcone,  58, 
Piazza  di  S.  Eustachio,  is  celebrated 
for  its  Roman  cooking,  as  Man- 
zoui's,  where  there  is  a  table-d'hote  at 
6  P.M.  for  3}  fr. ;  48,  Via  della  Mer- 
cede,  and  other  new  restaurants  are  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  Milanese  and  Pied- 
montese  bills  of  fare.  The  Rosetta, 
1  and  2,  Via  della  Rosetta,  opposite  the 
Pantheon,  an  old-established  eating- 
house,  is  now  a  commodious  restaurant. 
Morteo,  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  Corso,  cor- 
ner of  P.  in  Lucina,  keeps  a  good 
restaurant,  fine  rooms  and  garden, 
with  excellent  Vienna  beer,  and  is 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 


Fish  Dinners.— Bucci,  54,  Via  delle 
Coppelle;  Arzilli,  2,  Vicolo  del  Piede 
in  Trastevere. 

§  5.  CAFFiSS.— The  Roman  caff2«, 
although  very  numerous,  are  behind 
those  of  the  other  large  towns  in  Italy. 
The  best  are  r—Caflfe  di  Roma,  426  to 
433,  Gorso,  with  a  well  supplied  restau- 
rant, very  comfortable;  Caflfe  Greco, 
with  a  restaurant,  86,  Via  Condotti, — 
almost  all  the  artists  in  Rome  may  be 
met  here ;  it  is  their  general  rendezvous 
for  break&st,  and  in  the  evening.  An- 
other artistic  cafi^  is  at  91,  Via  due 
Macelli.  Caif^  Araguo,  179a,  Corso. 
Cafffe  di  Venezia,  288  to  291,  Corso, 
with  music  in  the  evening.  Breakfast 
at  a  caffh,  with  tea  or  co£fee,  bread, 
batter,  and  eggs,  costa  1  lira;  a  cup 
of  ctmod,  15  to  20  cent  Ronzi  and 
i>  eoraer  of  Colonna,  and  Corso. 


Sect,  I, 


§  7,    -WINIB, 


sioually  caught  in  the  Tiber  between 
tlie  bridges,  the  grey  mullet  {cefalo), 
Mttjif  cephahts,  the  red  mullet  {triglia), 
soles  (soiiliole),  whiting  [tmrlusio).  The 
skate,  dog-fish,  conger  eels,  are  inferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  .wpia  and  cnlam<jri;  the  r<jijnstti 
or  crayfish  represents  our  lobster,  is 
lighter  aad  very  good;  ciabs  small 
and  inferior.  In  summer  the  thimuy, 
sturgeon  and  offJjriua  are  excellent 
eating.  The  best  freshwater  fish  are 
the  eels,  pike,  and  carp  from  the  lake;;  of 
Fogliano,  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
liracciano.  Trout  occasionally  reach 
Itome  from  the  Anio  above  the  falls  of 
Tivolt,  and  iu  winter  from  the  Lago 
Maggiore ;  tliese  are  larger  and  of  a 
finer  quality.  Since  the  extension 
of  the  railways  from  the  Adriatif, 
the  supply  of  fish  to  Home  has 
much  increased.  A  peculiar  species 
of  laud-crab  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  summer  months.  The 
second  fish-market  is  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Salvatore  delle  Copelle,  and 
there  is  a  third  in  the  Via  della 
Panetteria, 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market.— The 
principal  are  in  the  Via  dei  Cerchi 
and  the  Oampo  di  Fiore,  and 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
Oranges  are  brought  from  Naples 
Olid  Sicily;  apples  and  pears  from 
the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as  also 
chestnuts  and  walimts;  in  the  spring 
and  summer  there  is  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  strawberries,  cherries,  plums, 
and  later  of  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  figs.  Melons,  and  coconiert,  a  kind 
of  large  water-melon,  are  eaten  in  great 
qujmtities.  The  price  of  vegetables  is 
very  variable :  the  best  are  cauliflowers, 
cnllivated  and  wild  asparagus^  celery, 
psas,  and  different  kinds  of  salads ; 
cat  rots  and  turnips  inferior;  potatoesj 
good :  iu  the  spring  and  summer  large 
quantities  of  feunel-root  {finoccfiio), 
beans,  peas  &e.,  are  eaten  in  the 
raw  slate.  Asparagus,  grown  to  au 
enornions  siste,  is  cultivated  near  Castel 
Gandol//'  and  TiroU,  and  is  very  good. 
Artichokes  come  into  season  about 
and  Are  a  great  resource  for 


ytoteo 


the   Itomans,    fried  or  stewed   in   oil 

^  Firewood  can  be  procured  in  large 
quantities  at  the  wood-yards  ont- 
BJde  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  the  Til>er, 
or  33,  Via  di  Monie  Urtanzo ;  in  small 
quantities  from  the  grocers,  who  fur- 
nish families  with  oii,  candles,  &,c, 

§  7.  Wine.— The  best  wines  of  this 
province  are  produced  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Tuticulan  and  Alban  hills. 
The  white  wine  of  Frascati  is  light, 
sparkling,  and  rather  sweety  and  mt)re 
in  request  than  thered,  which  comes  to 
greater  perfection  at  Grolta  Ferrata, 
and  especially  Marino.  The  wine  of 
Albano  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as 
that  of  Gen/ano  and  Velletri ;  bnt 
Civita  Luviuia,  situated  between  the 
two  latter  tjowns,  produces  liner  quali- 
ties, both  of  red  and  white  wine^  than 
any  other  locality  on  that  whole  range 
of  vine-covered  hills.  Unfortunately, 
the  wines  of  the  province  of  Itome 
rarely  keep  or  bear  exportation.  In 
this  respect  the  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards at  Civita  Lavinia  are  indebted 
to  an  Englishman,  who  has  purchased 
Qu  estate  in  that  district,  and  has 
shown  them  that  their  wine,  if  scienti- 
fically made,  will  not  only  keep  any 
length  of  time,  but  will  also  carry 
safely  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Arthur  Strutt,  having  turned  his 
attention,  first  only  as  an  amateur,  to 
the  study  of  vine  culture,  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful producer  and  exporter  of  wine. 
In  1876,  for  his  red  wine,  he  received 
a  special  gold  medal  from  Kiug  Victor 
Emanuel  IL,  for  the  best  of  all  the 
Italian  wines  exhibited  that  year  in 
Home.  This  wine  has  taken  many 
other  prizes.  Mr.  Strutt's  red  and 
white'  Civita  Lavinia  wines  are  full- 
bodied,  pure,  and  free  from  acidity, 
and  may  be  obtained  for  immediate  use 
or  ordered  for  exportation  at  his  resi- 
dence, 81,  Via  delia  Croce.  They  are 
also  to  be  had  at  the  principal  hotj&U. 

Santovetii  at  GtoVta^  Y«,xvi.\.^,  Q%"Cwsv, 
and  the  broOxcTa  Svvcvi^vvsfv  ^V^tv^xvaa, 
are  the   priutvpoV  viVa.^    ^iy*n«*  ^"^"^^ 
Home. 


The  yi\ueA  of  Ot^^^vo 
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§  8.    TUADE8PE0PLK,   BHOPS,    ETC. 


Borne. 


flascone  are  white,  very  light,  and 
sparkling,  when  pure,  and  are  broaght 
to  Kome  in  flasks ;  as  are  also  in  great 
quantity  the  red  wines  of  Tuscany, 
such  as  Chianti  and  Montepulciano, 
and  those  of  Piedmont,  which  may  be 
had  at  all  the  restaurants  and  new 
wine  shops. 

Purchasers  of  wine  in  any  qnantity 
should  be  on  their  guard  as  to  the 
purity  of  what  they  buy,  for  the  art  of 
making  wine  without  grapes  is  studied 
and  practised  here  as  well  as  in 
Franco,  especially  when  vintages  are 
scanty. 

§  8.  Tradesmen. — The  following  are 
most  recommended : — 

a.  Wine  Merchants.— Messrs.  Mac- 
bean  and  Co.,  bankers,  81,  Piazza  S. 
Silvestro,  supply  excellent  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  wines.  For  foreign 
wines  Cappoc«tti  21a,  Via  Condotti — 
Bournel  et  Guichard,  115,  Via  Frattina 
— Luigioni  70,  P  di  Spagna.  Tuscan 
wines,  Amadei,  19,  Mercale. 

h.  Grocers. — Casoni,  32,  P.  di  Spagna 
— Parenti,  46,  P.  di  Spagna. 

c.  English  and  German  Bakers.  — 
Colalucci,  9 1  A,  Via  della  Croce,  can 
be  highly  recommended  for  every 
kind  of  fancy  bread,  biscuits,  and  pas- 
try; and  for  tea,  Bass's  ale,  foreign 
wines,  Scotch  whisky  and  marma- 
lade. Vienna  bread  and  cakes,  74,  Via 
del  Foro  Bomano.  Valan  Brothers, 
100,  Via  del  Babnino,  and  79a,  Via 
Condotti,  for  English  bread,  plum- 
cakes,  Sec,  At  all  the  Roman  bakers 
the  bread  is  made  with  leaven.  The 
best  household  quality  costs  50  cen- 
times a  kilo,  or  2jd.  per  English  lb. 
Rolls  rather  more. 

d.  Milk  and  Buttermen.— Giuliani, 
128,  Via  Babuino;  Palmegiaui,  65, 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Bucci,  7,  Via  della 
Croce.  There  are  many  others,  but  the 
above  are  most  conveniently  situated 
for  foreigners.  For  residents  in  the  new 
quarter  the    dairy    of   the    brothers 

Seradni,    143,    Via    Torino,   is    well 


supplied,  SwiM  oowi  being  kept  on 
the  ffpot. 

r.  Wan  lee  ma^  be  procnred  from  the 
Ice  Company,  Piaxza  del  Miracoli,  ar- 
tificially made  with  Trevi  water.  It  is 
far  superior  to  the  froizen  snow  brought 
in  fh>m  the  Alban  Hills,  which  nuiy  be 
fiad  at  44,  Via  della  Yite,  and  39,  Via 
^.  Maria  in  Via,  for  25  coits.  a  kilo. 


/.  Tailors.— Schrider,  5,  Piaaxa  di 
Spagna ;  Reanda,  60,  Piassa  del  Saati 
Apostoli;  Gnastalla,  335,  Corao;  Mat- 
tina,  107,  Corso;  Ferappi,  80,  Via  della 
Croce.  For  ready-made  clothes,  Boeeoni 
has  a  vast  establishment  at  316  to  319, 
Corso ;  Savonelli,  300,  Corso. 

(J.  Shoe  Kakers.— Rubim,  SS3,  Corso. 
Jesi,  129,  Corso. 

h.  Ladies'  Shoemakers.  —  Antonini, 
101,  V.  Due  MacellL  —  Monster  of 
Vienna,  162,  Corso. 

I.  Saddlery.  —  Barfoot,  long  esta- 
blished in  Rome,  151,  Via  JMtbnino, 
keeps  a  depot  of  London  saddlery, 
whips,  Ac.,  and  is  a  general  dealer  in 
carriages,  harness,  English  cutlery,  the 
newest  travelling  articles,  and  agri- 
cultural machines.  He  will  give  every 
information  about  horses,  hunting 
arrangements,  &c.:  he  is  much  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  acts 
officially  at  the  Roman  races. 

j.  Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  SnniT  of 
Italian  manufacture  are  sold  in  every 
street.  The  central  manufactory  and 
depot  are  at  the  Piazza  Mastai,  in 
Trastevere.  The  chief  depot  of  foreign 
tobacco  and  ci^rs  is  in  Piazza  Sdarra, 
240.  They  will  be  found  also  at  Pic- 
cioni*8,  180,  Corso;  Corbucci's,  88, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  &c. 

k.  HreBaxoBJuBnt  Modistes^  Marchandcs 
des  Modes,  ^c. — Borla,  31,   Piazza  di 
Spagna,   dressmaker   to   th.e   .Qaeeu. 
Compagnie  "L^josroaAfte,  C«>tw>.   "^ot^xa 
CoTvo,  64,  N\a  "Be\B\«aM.,  «\a»  yd.  SJoa 


Sect.  I.      §  9.  BATHS. — §  10.   BAKKERS. — §  12.  POST-OFPIOE. 
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CoTSO,  I  72a,  perhaps  the  most  fashion- 
able. MacL  Caterma  Tua,  526,  Corso, 
is  highly  patronized.  Mad.  J.  Boudrot, 
81,  Via  Condotti,  a  fashionable  Parisian 
dressmaker  and  modiste. 

I.  Fennare,  or  Workers  in  Feathers.— 
Chiara  Falcetti,  63,  Via  Condotti,  3rd 
floor,  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
feathers  and  flowers ;  Alio,  425,  Corso, 
an  excellent  shop ;  Sestini,  448,  Corso. 

m.  Boman  Scarfs  and  Boman  Fe- 
male Costumes.  —  The  best  shops  for 
these  beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti's, 
16,  Piazza  Madama;  Bianchi,  82,  Pier 
Agostini,  62  P.  di  Spagna,  69b  Piazza 
della  Minerva;  Amadori,.  221,  Corso. 
Fontana,  115  Rue  Babuino,  from  12 
lire  to  35  lire,  and  opposite  the  Church 
dei  Greci,  same  street, 

n.  Hairdressers,  Ferfnmery.  — -  Pas- 
quali,  H,  Via  Condotti,  goes  out  to 
dress  ladies'  hair  for  balls,  evening 
parties,  &c. ;  Bellucci,  54,  Via  Condotti ; 
Giardinieri,  424,  Corso;  Versani,  193, 
Corso  ;  Pavito,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 


0.  Opticians. — Suscipi,  Corso,  181; 
also  stereoscopic  photographs  and  por- 
traits ;  Ansiglioni,  150,  Corso ;  Hirsch, 
402,  Corso;  Ibisa,  149,  Corso.  Good 
Instruments  also. 

§  9.  Baths.-— 151,  Corso,  64,  Via 
Belsiana,  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  9a,  Via 
Venezia,  where  there  is  also  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment,  and  2,  Via  Ali- 
bert.  One  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Alibert.  Most  of  the  principal  hotels 
are  furnished  with  baths. 

During  the  summer  there  are  swim- 
ming baths  on  the  Tiber,  adjoining  the 
Kipetta  bridge. 

Commercial. 

§  10.  English  and  American 
Bankers.  —  Messrs.  Alexander  Mac- 
bean  and  Co.,  81,  Piazza  San  Silvestro. 
Messrs.  Macbean  have  an  extensive 
and  long  established  connection.  A. 
fl^ada,  Accessor  tp  Torlouia  and  Co.^ 
to,  Via  Condotti,    Messrs.  Mmetivmj^ 


Hooker,  and  Co.,  20,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
conduct  a  large  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can business.  Messrs.  Plowden  and  Co., 
51,  Via  della  Mercede.  F.  Montague 
Handley,  79,  80,  81,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
English  and  American  banker  and  for- 
warding agent.  Free  reading-rooms, 
Alex.  R.  Franz  (British  Consul),  96, 
P.  S.  Claudio.  Pucci,  Noerrenberg 
and  Co.,  370,  P.  Colonna.  Schmidt 
and  Co.  (German),  7,  Via  della  Vite. 
Nast,  Kolb,  and  Schumacher,  41,  Via 
Mercede.  Also  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian consulates.  The  two  great  public 
banks,  the  Banca  Romana^  Via  della 
Pigna,  and  the  Banca  Naztonale,  Palazzo 
Bernini,  Corso,  issue  bank  notes,  at 
present  the  only  currency  of  the  city. 

Money-changers. — The  principal  are 
in  the  Via  Condotti  and  Corso.  They 
discount  circular  notes  of  London 
houses,  at  the  current  exchange  of  the 
day. 

§  11.  Forwarding  Agents. —  The 
English  and  American  bankers  in 
Rome  receive  from  their  clients  and 
forward  to  destination  all  kinds  of 
baggage,  property,  and  works  of  art. 

Adolph  Franz,  6a,  V.  Condotti,  is  a 
careful  and  experienced  agent 

C.  Stein,  42,  V.  Mercede. 

Pruckmayer  and  Co.,  6  and  7,  V. 
del  Gambaro. 

§  12.  Post-office,  in  the  ex-convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  on  the  Piazza  of  the 
same  name.  The  facade  of  this  build- 
ing is  by  the  architect  Malvezzi,  of 
Venice,  and  is  decorated  with  medal- 
lions representing  Kings  Victor  Ema- 
nuel II.  and  Humbert  I.,  Queen  Mar- 
gherita.  Princes  Thomas  and  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  and  the  Prince  of  Naples. 
The  fresco  decorations  of  the  two 
vestibules  and  porticos  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  by  the  Venetian  painter 
Zona. 

Letters  for  Italy  require  a  20-cen- 
time  stamp.  In  Rome  5  cent.  Letters 
for  England  and  all  countries  belong^- 
ing  to  fhe  PoitaBi  \5iasKv  ^^  i«v>x.-  ^^ 

not    BZCAaAJ Vfc    ^gCVEDL\&«&    ^  CfL.V 
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§  13.   NEWSPAPERS. §  14.  HEDtCAL  MKS* 


for  every  50  grammes.  Letters  for 
Australia  and  ludia,  4U  cent ;  News- 
papers, 12  and  13  cent.  Post-cards 
for  Italy  and  the  Union,  10  cent. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering 
English  names  at  the  poste  restante, 
English  and  American  travellers  had 
better  have  their  letters  directed  to 
their  bankers  or  agents. 

Letters  for  the  north  should  be 
posted  at  the  'Central  Office,  Piazza 
S.  Silvestro,  before  2  F.M.,  in  time 
for  the  International  Express  by  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Turin.  Letters  for  the 
night  train  are  received  up  to  9.30p.m. 

There  are  numerous  letter-boxes  in 
different  parts  of  Rome,  and  at  some 
of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  Central  post-office  is  open  every 
day  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Branch 
offices  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Letters 
are  delivered  several  times  a  day. 

Parcels  Post. — Parcels  weighing  3 
kilos  (7  lb.)  or  less  may  be  sent  by 
Parcels  Post  from  any  place  in  Italy  to 
Great  Britain,  without  any  declaration 
of  value,  for  21.  70c.  for  each  parcel, 
and  for  28.  Id.  from  England  to  Italy. 

Telegraph.— The  Central  Office,  in 
the  same  building  as  the  Central  Post- 
office,  is  open  day  and  night.  Messages 
within  Italy,  consisting  of  15  words, 
1  lira,  with  5  centimes  for  every  addi- 
tional word. 

For  Europe  every  despatch  costs  1 
lira,  besides  so  much  per  word,  vary- 
ing according  to  distances,  viz. : — 

For  Centimes. 

England 47 

France 14 

Germany 25 

Austria 14  to  20 

Hungary 16  to  22 

Belgium 26 

Russia 66 

Switzerland 6  to  14 

United    States  (New  York   and 

Boston)  via  Brest  ...  1  lira  5 
Other  states  in  proportion  to  distances. 

Branch  offices  at  the  rly.  stat.,  at 
4,  Piazza  di  S.  Bernardo,  3  Piazza 
Araceli,  and  35,  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 
Open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


Sams. 


§  13.  BoflWB  Veiripap«in.  —  There 
are  20  daily  puert  in  Rome  now,  be- 
longing to  the  different  shades  of  poli' 
tical  and  religions  opiniom  from  the 
Ultra-Catholic   CootenratiTe    Otaerva- 
tore  Romano  to  the   Radical    CcqntaU, 
Weekly  joomals  and  reviews  of  dif- 
ferent  categories    swell    the    list    to 
upwards  of  60.    The  Gazxetta  Uffidale 
del  Begno  dT Italia  is  the  official  Moniteur 
of  the  kinffdom.    The  Opinione  is  the 
organ  of  the    Conservative  party   in 
Parliament,  as  the  iHritto  represents 
the   ideas  of   the    Prc^essist   party. 
The   Fanftdla    and    Capitan    Fracassa 
correspond    to   the   Parisian     Figaro. 
The   Liberia   supports  the    moderate 
liberal  party,  and  the  Osservatore  Ro- 
mano (5  P.M.)  and  Voce  della  Verita  are 
organs   of  the  Vatican.      The    most 
widely  circulated  morning  paper  is  the 
Popdo  Romano^  written  on  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, with  correct  and  early  informa- 
tion.      The    Italie     (French)     is     a 
respectable  Government   organ,  pub- 
lished at  9  P.M.,  at  the  close  of  Uie  sit- 
ting of  the  Chambers,  and  giving  the 
latest  telegrams  and  a  daily  programme 
for  sightseers.   Piale's '  £oman  Gazette*  . 
gives   the  arrivals,   and  addresses  of 
strangers,  and  bi-weekly  programme 
of  attractions.    The  *  Bullettino   della 
Commissione  Archeologioa  Municipale  di 
Roma*  published  every  month,  gives 
scientific  accounts  of  the  latest  archso- 
logical  discoveries.     The  Revue  Inter- 
naiionale;  political  and  literary;  pub- 
lished in  French,  bi-monthly. 

§  14.  Medical  Men. 

PhysiciaxLS  (English). — In  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  medical  men  those 
longest  established  in  Rome  are 
mentioned  first.  Dr.  Gason,  F.C.P. 
(Ireland),  8,  Via  S.  Sebastiano, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  medical  director 
of  the  Protestant  Italian  hospital. 
Dr.  G.  is  also  an  experienced  accou- 
cheur, and  practises  during  the  sum- 
mer months  at  the  baths  of  Lucca. 
Edward  Drummond,  M.D.  Edin., 
M.R.C.P.,  &c.,  3,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  climate 
and  d\Bease%  oi  \iXie  \2ax<ja.\.  %.\A  Os^&v-^ 
and  is  t\ie  «itt\^ot  ol  -^«2L\)aX^«&  '^ssjcj^ 


Sect,  I. 


§  15.  DRNTISTB, §  16.  CHEMISTS. 
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on  "The  Heolth  of  the  Boman 
People/*  and  **  The  Climate  of  Rome." 
Dr.  David  Youup,  M.C.  and  M-D. 
(Aherdeeu),  besides  contributing  to 
several  medical  journals,  is  the  author 
of '*  liome  in  Winter,  and  the  Tuscan 
Hills  in  Summer,"  which  contains 
valuable  snttgestione.  Dr.  Charles 
Sptirway,  M.li.C.S.  (England),  22,  Via 
IJocca  di  Leone,  versed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever  in  India  and  Italy; 
in  summer  practises  on  Lake  Como,  at 
Cadenahbia.  E.  J.  Miles,  MD.,  7ti, 
Via  della  Croce,  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Roman  climate.  Dr.  Edmons- 
toii  Oharlegj  Honorary  Physician  to 
the  Qtieen^  has  succeeded  to  the  late 
Dr.  L.  Aitken,  7-2»  \1a  S.  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino. 

American.  —  Dr.  J.  IL  Thompson, 
.323,  Via  Nazionale. 

Italian.— Dr.  Fedeli,  44,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  speaks  English  and  French, 
has  mvich  experience  in  the  diseases 
of  Rome,  and  the  effects  of  its  climate. 
Dr.  Bacelli.  50,  Via  dHIa  Motite  di 
Farina,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  tho 
University.  Dr.  A.  Maggiorani,  hon- 
orary physician  to  the  King  and  Que«n, 
SO,  Via  Monte  della  Farina,  is  an  excel- 
lent doctor.  Dr.  Galassi,  70,  Via 
Caprettari. 

Oennan.  —  Dr.  Erhordt,  16,  V'ia 
Mario  dei  Fiori,  is  phyeioian  to  the 
German  Legation.  Dr.  L.  Taussig, 
t^2,  Via  del  Leone ;  Dr.  Fk-ischl, 
from  Vienna,  10,  Via  Frattina ;  Dr. 
Weber, from  tlomburg,  T'l,  Via  Sistina. 
Dr,  Neuhaus;  Dr.  v.  Wendt,  15,  Vicolo 
Alibert,  very  highly  spoken  of.  Dr. 
W-  Gottburg,  9,  Piaz/,a  di  Spagna,  has 
inuch  experience  in  cases  of  fever, 
Jiaving  resided  IS  years  in  China  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  practises  at 
Kissingen  during  the  summer. 

HomcBopathic  PhyBicians,— Dr.  La- 
ddci,  a?,  Via  dei  Bergamaschi ;  Dr. 
Liberal!,  69>  Via  della  Frezza:  Dr. 
G.  Poinpili,  5,  Piazza  delle  Chiavi 
d'Oro. 

SfXTgeons. — Dr.  Laiirenzi,  38,  V, 
fiotf^gtHiDA ;  Dr.  Ceccarelli,  surgeon 
110  the  Pope,    54,    Via  Leccosa;    Dr. 


Bertini,  58,  Via  Rasella;  Dr.  Durante, 
M,  S.  Basilio  ;  Dr.  Tasst,  123,  Largo 
deir  Impresa:  Van  Marter,  17,  Via 
Nttziotiale. 

German. — Dr.  Voa  Kranichfeld,  42> 
Via  Condotti.    (Speaks  English.) 

Oculist.— Dr.  G.  B.  Dantone,  121, 
Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  of  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Graefe.  A  very  expert 
practitioner. 

§  15.  Dentiflts.  "  Dr.  Curtis,  93, 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
5 \ ,  Pmzza  di  Spagna.  Dr.  Van  Marter, 
17,  Via  Naziouale,  three  experienced 
American  dentists.  Savini,  33,  P. 
di  Pietra.     Itilbola,  Via  Condotti. 

Chiropodista. — Troni,  33,  Via  Mario 
de'  Fiori,  also  very  clever  surgeon. 
Faceini,  242,  Via  di  Torsauguigua. 

§  IG.  Chemists  and  Apothe«arieB.— 
Siaimberghi  and  Evans,  64,  »i5,  66, 
Via  Condotti,  chemists,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  the  King  of  Italy  and  II.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wulcfi.  First-class 
pharmacy.  IL  Roberts  and  Co.,  3«. 
.37,  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
First-rate  ;  also  at  Florence,  Paris,  and 
London.  Borrioni,  98,  99.  Via  Babnino, 
is  also  supplied  with  English  drugs 
and  medicines.  The  English  dispensary 
of  G.  Berretti,  117,  118,  Via  Fnittino, 
and  93-9(j,  Bocca  di  Leone  is  recam- 
mendable  for  the  quality  of  the  medi- 
cines and  india-rubber  articles.  G. 
Baker,  41,  42,  Piazza  di  Spagtia,  is 
supplied  with  all  the  new  English 
and  American  preparations,  and  keeps 
Leath  and  Ross's  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines. Alleori,  59,  Via  S.  Claudio* 
bomceupathic  pharmacy. 

Trained  Nixrses. — St.  PanFs  I  fame  for 
Tz-'unt'd  Nursfs,  61, Via  Palesfro.— Tho- 
roughly trained  English  speaking 
nurses  may  be  had  from  this  institu- 
tioa  for  cases  of  sickness  in  Rome  or 
anywhere  in  Italy.  Terms  5  to  7  fraucs 
a  day,  with  travelling  expenses  extra. 
Invalids  are  also  received  and  care- 
fully nursed  in  tl\^  VvQ^sve.  V\'Ccv  \^>««v^ 
to  be  v\s\te<i  >aY  \X\^\tc  is^m  Ji.^itVwt%. 
Apply  to  v\Ye  L.^"^^  ^}^^^t^^:^^^^1^^^v^ 
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§1  17-27.   TKACHEB8,  ITO. 


Bawte. 


ISHTRUCTIOX. 


§  17.  Teachers  of  Italian  and  Trench 
LaAgnagef.  —  Adolfo  Nalli,  G3,  Via 
della  Purificazioue,  Interpreter  to  the 
Law  Courts,  and  professor  at  the  Philo- 
logical Circle,  speaking  English  and 
French,  is  a  very  good  master ;  Signora 
A.  Parini,  42,  Via  Coudotti  p.  ultimo, 
also  teaches  German  and  English; 
Monachesi,  8,  Via  Sebastianello ;  £. 
Carlandi,  43,  Via  Palermo  ;  l*rof.  Dal- 
mazzo,  71,  P.  di  'Spagiia.  Italian  and 
English  literature ;  P.  Trocchi,  31, 
Via  della  Panctteria,  is  also  well  in- 
formed on  archaeological  subjects;  Mas- 
si,  to  be  heard  of  at  Spiihiiver's  Library, 
custodian  of  the  sculptures  at  the 
Vatican,  a  good  guide  over  the  museums 
and  antiquities  of  Rome  generally  ; 
Wuillaume,  12,  Via  Cancellata.  The 
price  of  lessons  for  an  hour  varies  from 
3  to  4  lire.  Signor  Dubois,  3a,  Via 
Tor  Sanguigna,  besides  Italian,  gives 
lessons  in  chess,  in  which  he  is  quite 
an  European  celebrity. 

For  Ladies.— Signora  C.  Alvoisi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti;  Signora  Elena  Mon- 
tecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  70,  Via 
delle  Muratte,  is  much  employed  in 
English  families ;  Signora  Sopranzi, 
69,  Via  di  Campo  Marzo ;  Signora  F. 
Croce,  11,  Passeggiata  di  Ripetta; 
Mdlle.  Ghinarri,  277,  Corso ;  Mad. 
Levigne,  51,  Via  Mercede,  a  good  daily 
governess  in  French,  music,  and  general 
education  for  young  people;  Signora 
Mando,  34,  Via  Montebello. 

§  18.  Teachers  of  EngIish.~Mrs.  de 
Winton,  English  and  French,  Altieri 
palace;  Fraulein  Milchau,  81,  P.  S. 
Silvestro,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  Mr.  Bowyer,  at  the  Spada  bank, 
V.  Condotti ;  Miss  Clayton,  61,  Vicolo 
Scavolino ;  Mr.  Grant,  37  c,  Via  Mario 
dei  Fiori;  Miss  Marley,  85, Via  Babuino. 

§  19.  French  Masters. —Geneste,  55, 
S.  Martino  di  Monti;  Vuillaume,  12, 
Via  Cancellata ;  Abbe  Redois,  83,  P.  S. 
Eustacchio;  Gagni^re,  13,  Via  del 
Tritone. 

§  20.  Schools  and  Daily  Gtoyemesses. 

—Mjss  Gmeiner,  a  very  accomplished 

Cfezman  lady  (Boman  Catholic),  re- 


ceives daily  pupils  at  IS,  Via  Gnsori. 
ana.  For  Ch.  of  England  girls  (<Uily 
pnpils  and  boardets)  the  school  of 
Miss  Dalgas,  46,  Pontefici,  is  much 
recommended,  hlesdames  Nalli-Rnten- 
berg.  65,  Via  Leccosa.  Mdlle.  Unpler, 
48,  Via  Due  Macelli,  nnderstands 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
perfectly,  and  has  an  excellent  mode 
of  teaching. 

§  21.  German  and  daasieal  Kasters. 
— Schuhman,373,ViaNazioDale;  Grant} 
37  c,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori,  besides  Eng- 
lish, teaches  German,  French.  Spanish, 
Latin  and  Greek.  Giovannopoli, 
Piale's  library,  Greek,  Italian,  and 
French.  Dr.  Schoncr,  3,  Via  Venti 
Settembre. 

§22.  FalsBOgraphers.— P.  Riodani, 
32,  Via  del  Lavatore,  is  very  profonnd 
in  this  branch  of  study,  and  has  done 
much  service  to  literature  among  the 
British  Museum,  Bodleian,  and  Vatican 
manuscripts.  lie  also  teaches  several 
languages.  C.  Corvisieri,  4,  Piazza 
Paganica,  Director  of  the  Government 
archives. 

§  23.  Patented  Translators. —  Prof. 
Mendel,  74a,  Via  della  Croce ;  A.  Nalli, 
63,  Via  della  Purificazioue,  for  all  legal 
documents,  from  French  and  Engluh 
into  Italian,  or  vice  versA. 

§  24.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.— Mantovani,  39,  Via  dell' 
Auima ;  Carlandi,  138,  Via  Sistiiia,  in 
water-colours;  C.  Santarelli,  25,  Via 
Foro  Trajano,  for  pencil  and  acqnarelle 
drawings;  Maes,  20  Via  Pianellari, 
gives  lessons  in  landscape  in  oil  and 
water-colours ;  Ferrari,  55a,  Via  Mar- 
gutta.     De  Maria,  33,  Via  Margatta. 

§  25.  Fainting  on  Porcelain,  Xodem 
Majolica. —  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via 
della  Lnngara,  gives  lessons  in  this 
branch  of  art.  He  has  ovens  at  his 
house  for  biJcing  the  works  of  his 
pupils.  Signor  Tor(}uato  Castellani, 
P.  Fontana  di  Frevi,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  jeweller,  is  a  very  talented 
painter  on  porcelain  and  majolica. 


Sect.  I,   28-31,  TEACHERS.  —32.  artists'  and  fiOULPTOES'  STUDIOS.    Ifi 


In  Lucina.  Signora  Bonnacini,  68, 
Via  Slstina.  Gabrielli,  84,  Via  Monte 
SAvello,  t'xceUent  for  piano  and  sing- 
ing. Raviikilde  (Gennan  school),  39, 
Via  di  Ripetta.  Orsiiii,  45,  Via  dell 
Auimu  (piano  and  singing).  Terziaui, 
id.,  20,  Via  Piannfillari— De  Sanctis, 
Sfl,  Monte  della  Farina  (violin).  Lippi, 
It),  Pftsseggiattt  di  Hipetta  (piano). 
Capoeci,  30,  Foro  Trajano  (singing). 
L,  Moroni,  122,  Via  Tomacelli,  one  of 
the  b*ist  singing  and  music  masters; 
Sgambati,  2,  Via  della  Croce,  tivst-rate 
pianist;  D.  Mustafa  (singing),  soprano 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  50,  Monty 
Briauzo  ;  F.  Viviani,  12,  Via  Borgog- 
nona  (singing) ;  Sebasiiaui,  5[),  Via 
della  Lungara  (piano  and  singing;; 
Signora  Ballio  (piano),  3,  Via  Rasellu; 
Louisa  Bongiovanni  (piano  and  sing- 
ing),  Via  Macao ;  Signora  Dari  C  piano ), 
S  Via  del  Gallinaccio;  Signora  Anna 
Tadolini  (harji),appljat  Piale'a  library; 
Pinelli  (violin),  27,  Via  Panidisa; 
Moaachesi,  19,  Piazza  PoUarola,  a 
very  accomplished  violinist;  Furino 
(violoncello),  64,  Via  Pouteficl  The 
charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from  G 
to  12  francs  a  lesson. 

§  28.  Music  Shop*. — Spithover,  for- 
uwrly  Landsberg,  85,  Via  Condotti, 
has  a  good  assortment  of  English, 
French,  and  German  pianos  for  hire, 
liarmoniums,  and  a  lending  library  of 
German,  Italian,  and  classical  music ; 
Ricordi,  393,  Corso;  Bartoli,  7<\  Via 
Coudotti;  Dncci,  5G,  Fontantila  di 
Borghese;  Benjamino,  134,  Via  Frat- 


§  29.  Teachers  of  Banoing.— Signora 
Enrichetla  Koaa,  70,  Kipytta.  a  good 
mistress  for  girls.  Pascarella,  141), 
Via  Toi'diuoua. 

§30,  Fencing  Master.— Calori.  57, 
Via  Pontefici,  keeps  a  gymnasium. 

§  3L  Biding  Schoolfl  and  Masters,— 
Feoini,  26,  Via  Porta  S,  Lorenzo — 
Frasceacangcli,  133,  Via  Principe  Um- 
bert(». 

AllT  A  sit  Ornjlmknt. 

§32.  Artists' Studios, — ^Among  the 
Mttf&ctions  of  modem  Home  there  are 


few  that  offer  a  greater  charm  than 
the  artists'  studios.  Some  of  our  coun- 
trjmen  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  arc  lo  be  found 
in  the-private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
Access  to  their  studios  is  alTorded  in 
the  most  obliging  manner. 

The  following  list  comprises  the 
most  celebratecT  of  the  artists  of 
liome. 

Sculptors.— ^f«fci,  20,  Passe^giata 
di  Ripetta.  Aunitflioni,  i.,  San  NiccoKj 
da  TolcMilino,  ^^i/tf<;r«i')f/ (English),  10, 
Via  de  Greci,  much  engaged  in  copying 
at  the  Vatican.  0.  B.  Th-n^nni^  'J I, 
liorgo  Angelico.  BrfKhky  (Pole),  r>04, 
Corso.  CtttUdhTfujJisa  I'apAte  (Italian). 
59,  Via  della  Frezza,  an  artist  of 
much  merit.  In  his  studio  are  casts 
of  seveml  iSne  monuments  executed 
for  the  United  States,  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  Victor  Emanuel  for  the 
sculptor's  native  city.  Ascoli.  CardrccU 
(English),  ,'j2,  Via  Margutta,  very  ta- 
lented; his  Diana  places  liiui  in  a  high 
position  amongst  modern  sculptors. 
Some  of  hia  subjects  are  reproduced  in 
hronze,  ejj,  his  'Hunter  and  Stag.' 
CoHii,  39,  V.  del  l3abuino.  Die?,  I.'i4, 
Quattro  Fontane,  historical  subjects 
and  busts.  Epmvj  (French),  57,  Via 
Sistina,  has  executed  some  good  monu- 
mental statues  in  bronze ;  a  group  of 
llannibwl  attacked  by  an  eagl«,  for  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  ;  numerous  busts, 
— the  most  successful  and  heautiful 
being  tlioso  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  the  Queen 
of  Italy.  Fahi-Altini^  92,  Via  veuti 
Settembre,  author  of  several  important 
monumental  works  and  poetic  subjects. 
Some  fine  colossal  figures  by  him  may 
be  seen  in  the  cemetery  at  S.  Lorenzo 
extrn-mnvo?:  Mrs.  Freeiivm  (English), 
53,  Via  Margutta,  models  charming 
groups  of  childi'en,  and  executes  them 
lu  marble  or  bronze.  Misa  Florence  Fretf- 
twrn '  American),  7i>,  Vicolo  di  S.  Nicolo 
da  Tolfutino.  Mine  Edtmmia  Lewis 
(Americun),  Piar/A  ^^v\>«xm\,  ^\\*.<i- 
iielmi^  \I)r)»  V'\yi  <\^\V  \!k!wW\Tv<a .     GaWAU 

very    T\a\i>s  w:^^^^*     Hiwaclria  V^swwuM 
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§  33.   PAUfTEBS*  STCDI08. 


Some, 


can).  .'.30,  Via  Marfrutta,  his  statue  of 
Pnudora  is  od«  of  his  best  works. 
A'its'/n  [Knfrlish  ,  45,  Vicolo  *\v\  Vau- 
tafrgio,  diierty  KiWical  subjects.  A'-// 
^Gernian  ,  rji,  Via  Marputta.  Alrx- 
•nvU-r  M'Pdjntld  (Scotch).  22.  Vb  S. 
Nico'.a  da  Toleutino,  son  of  the  late 
sculptor  I^aiirenoe  Macdonald,  who 
was  especially  distiojruished  for  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  busts,  of 
which  several  hundred  casts,  chiefly 
of  well-known  persons,  are  to  fc« 
seen  in  the  studio.  Among  Mr.  A. 
Macdonald's  works  are  a  fine  classic 
group  of  '  Venus  arming  Cupid/ 
ex4:cuted  for  the  Prince  of  Wales: 
*  Tiictis  on  a  Dolphin  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles,' for  Ix>ra  Power8court;*Hebe,' 
and  a '  Huntress,'  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam : 
a  heroic  group  of  iEneas,  Anchises,  and 
Ascanias ;  Thetis  plunging  the  infant 
Achilles  into  the  Styx ;  Psyche,  the 
genius  of  poetry ;  Androclus  recog- 
nised by  the  lion  in  the  arena,  A:c. 
Mr.  M.  adheres  conscientiously  to  the 
pure  style  of  Greek  art  His  busts  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
either  for  likeness  or  finish.  Majola,  54a, 
Via  Margutta,  a  clever  artist,  especi- 
ally noted  for  his  small  portrait  statues. 
C.  Matteini  (Roman),  9,  Vicolo  dell 
Inferno.  Meyer  (German),  5,Via  Mar- 
gutta. MUmorc,  (American),  12,  Via 
S.  Nicola  Tolentino.  Monteverde^  Via 
del  Mille  (letter  D;,  Piazza  dell'  Inde- 
pendenza,  a  very  talented  sculptor  of 
the  new  realistic  school,  as  opposed  to 
the  school  of  classic  beauty,  hitherto 
studied  by  the  followers  of  Greek  art. 
His  Columbus,  Franklin,  and  Jenner 
inoculating  his  child,  are  among  his 
most  striking  vorks.  His  colossal 
statue  of  Blazzini  was  executed  for 
the  Italians  residing  at  Monte- 
video.  Bossetti  (Milanese),  55,  Via 
Margutta  ;  his  Esmeralda,  praised  by 
Victor  Hugo,  has  been  mucn  admired. 
Simmons  (American),  73,  Via  S.  Nicola 
da  Tolentino.  Story,  W.  (American), 
7,  Via  S.  Martino,  ranks  amongst  the 
most  eminent  foreign  sculptors  at 
Kome.  His  figures,  usually  colossal, 
are  historical  or  biblical  personifica- 
tions, and  occanonally  monumental 
portraits,  such  as  those  of  E,  Everett, 
/br  bis  aaiire  city,  Boston ;   and  of 


;  Peabody,  the  Amerieui  philanthropist, 

I  in  bronze,  for  the   Boyal  Exchaiut, 

I  London.       W'U'to  Ft-jry   'woa    ofthe 

;  above  \  has  executed  some  beaatifnl 

bas-reliefs.      Smmert    (Eocli8h\    5i, 

Via  Margutta,  has  sacceeded  his  fitther, 

,  who   executed  some   worla    in   Ans- 

'tralia.        TtJolmi   (fether    and    ion), 

15i>A,Via  del  Kabaino,rery  gracefnl 

works  in  the  style  of  CauoTa,  whose 

pupil  the  late  Tadolini  was.  together 

with  Gibson.     Tenerami,    The  casts  of 

this  late  eminent  sculptor's  principal 

works  are  to  be  seen  erenr  Wednesday 

from  I  to  4  P.M.,  at  359,  Via  Nazionale. 

TrwcheH  German),  II, Viadei Cappne- 

cini. 

§  33.  Painters.— Prod^y  (Roaaian), 
504,  Corso.  Ctrl.indi,  139,  Via  Sis- 
tina,  painter  in  water  colours.  His 
studies  from  nature  are  fall  of 
truth.  CasteUi,  landscape,  60,  Via 
Margutta.  Chattlain  (Roman),  por- 
traits, and  copyist  of  the  old  masten, 
226,  Via  Ripe'tta.  Coleman  Jirotherz 
(Ejiglish),  33,  V.  Margutta,  oil  and 
water  colours;  faithfol  and  clever 
delineations  of  Roman  scenery,  figures, 
and  cattle.  S,  Corrodi  (Swiss),  water 
colours,  25,  Via  Angelo  Custode. 
His  sou,  Hermann  Corrodi,  Via  degli 
Incurabili,  is  a  talented  landscape 
painter.  His  views  in  Cyprus  are  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Cwta  (Floren- 
tine), historical  and  landscape,  the 
ablest  of  the  Italian  painters  in  Rome ; 
he  frequently  exhibits  in  the  English 
Royal  Academy.  F.  Faostini,  Villa 
Strohlfem,  portrsdt  and  ffenre  painter. 
Gagliardi  (Roman),  29,  Via  Dosana 
Vecchia,  goodhistorical  painter,  chiefly 
in  fresco.  OlenrUe  (English),  1 7,  Piaxsa 
Margana,  a  water-colour  painter  of 
great  taste.  His  portfolios  contain 
charming  views  of  Rome  and  various 
parts  of  Italy,  besides  an  interesting 
series  of  sketches  in  Istria  and 
Croatia.  Guidi  Quido,  Palazzo  Altieri, 
a  well  -  known  portrait  painter, 
Kndta  (Prussian),  S3,  Via  Margutta, 
Roman  scenery  and  figures.  Ko&man 
(Dutch),  47,  Via  del  Olmato,  near 
Santa  Maria  Ma^g^ote,  ou«  o€  IW  W«t 
copyists  m  mmxaXxLTe  o^XYie  "wo-tV&^i 
the  old  maaXers.     Leonardi  V^-ieak!^^ 
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17,  Quattro  Fontane,  genre  aaCl  copyist. 
Lindemann  (German),  39,  Via  Babuino, 
landscapes  in  oils.  Lowenthai^  33,  Via 
MargutUi,  portrait  uiid  genre,  Mdes 
(Dutch),  2U,  Via  de  Pianellari,  land- 
scapes  aud  fi^^ures  in  oils  and  water- 
colours,  Mti<i,jioritHi  (Koman).  20,  Via 
dei  Corsi,  otttside  Porta  del'  Popolo, 
paints  liighly  finished  tfenre  pictures, 
and  gives  lessons  in  figure  paiutiug. 
Jfantopanty  39,  Via  dell'  Anima,  has 
skilfully  restored  Raphael's  Loggie  at 
the  Vaticim.  Molinari  (^ Roman),  por- 
traits and  gcnre^  13,  Vicolo  S.  Nicola 
l^oleutino,  lessons  from  life.  F.  N^rly 
(Venetian),  72,  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino, 
marine  aud  landscape  painter.  I'ude&ti 
(Boman),  Palazzo  Pamliii,  1.1,  Circo 
Agonale,  in  great  rep  ate  as  an  Ms  tori  cal 
and  fresco  painter.  PoimjdcstrG  (Eng- 
lish) 36,  Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  good  land- 
scape-painter in  oils  and  water-colours  ; 
his  subjects  of  groups  of  animals,  and  his 
large  paintings  of  scenery  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  of  the  figures  and  cattle  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  are  unrivalled. 
Querci  (Sicilian),  222,  Ripetta,  has 
painted  several  fine  pictures  from  the 
liistory  of  Rienzi,  Jieyman,  72,  Via 
Sistina,  water-colours.  JiLPuler,  F/mi^t 
96,  P.  S.  ClaudiOj_  is  a  clever  and  truth- 
ful landscape  painter  in  water-colours. 
Ve  fancies  (Roman),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
good  portrait  and  historical  painter  j  his 
sister,  u  painter  in  water-colours,  gives 
lessons  in  the  same  studio.  L.  S'<:itZf 
6,  Via  Cappuccini.  Siemeradski  (Pole), 
corner  of  Via  Gaeta  and  Viale  Castro 
Pretorio,  a  verj'  remarkable  historical 
painter.  Strutt,  Aj-thar (Eughsh),  81^  Via 
della  Croce,  an  experienced  painter  of 
landscapes,  scenery  about  Rome,  and 
groups  of  Roman  peasantry  and  cattle ; 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
book  of  travels  in  Calabria.  2'iltrm 
(American),  20,  Via  di  San  Basilio, 
landscape  painter ;  his  views  iu 
Venice  and  the  East  are  very  effec- 
tive. Toro  (Italian),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
large  historical  subjects.  Vertunni\ 
53b,  Via  Margutta,  is  a  good  landscape 
}iaiuter,  and  his  studio  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  objects  of  taste  and  anti- 
^uirv.  Jlfj;7i\  J.  B.  (English),  VicoJo 
dJ  i^n  ISicty/u  da  Tolentino,  hunting 
'«-"'-     rVMifr,  M/itf  (Ameriaui),  08, 


Tia  Capo  le  Case.  A  very  able  painter^ 
remarkable  for  his  wonderful  imagina- 
tive power. 

§  34.  Copyists  of  old  Mafiters.— Chate- 
lain,  22<i,  Via  Uipetta,  a.  very  good 
copyist  from  the  old  masters  and 
painter  of  portraits;  Cesaroni,  CS^  Via 
Sistina;  AgnesePotempska,K^tf  RulTiui, 
255,  Corso,  copies  in  water-colours  and 
in  miniature,  and  gives  lessons;  Koel- 
man,  67,  Via  dell  Oluiato,  near  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated copyists  in  miniature  of  the  old 
masters  ;  Fnttorini,  89,  Via  Margutta, 
excellent  copyist;  Guglielmi,  Custode 
of  the  Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican. 
Most  of  the  copyists  have  some  finished 
works  to  show  at  the  galleries. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  copies 
of  any  of  the  t'hefs  d'aruvre  in  the  diiter- 
ent  gEilleries  will  do  well  to  ensure 
their  being  painted  from  the  origiuals, 
by  selecting  from  those  they  may  see 
iu  course  of  completion  on  the  spot, 
M'here  they  will  also  get  the  addresses 
of  the  artists. 

§  35.  Old  Picture  Dealers : — 

Lucclietti,  25,  Via  del  Babuino. 

Menghetti,  Palazsfo  Marini  V.  Ri« 
petta, 

Don  Mareello,  Palazzo  Maazocchi, 
Piazza  Unsticucci. 

A.  Simouetti,  Palazzo  Odescalchi 
Prati  diCastello. 

G,  Corvisieri,  Palazzo  Mattel,  Piazza 
Pagaaica. 

Fabri,  :i.  Capo  le  Case. 

Kiccardi,  IGa,  Via  Sistina. 

D'Ati'i,  7,  Via  Condotti  and  78,  Via 
Due  Macelli,  has  a  large  collection  of 
modern  pictures  and  drawings  for  sale. 
The  Co-operative  Artistic  Swciety,  99, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  a  large  selection 
of  j)iciures  and  drawings  for  sale. 

At  the  Monte  di  PietJi,  there  are 
always  pictures  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges,  Paoloni,  92,  Via 
Babuino,  and  Somasca,  67,  Corso,  are 
good  makers  of  picture-fran\«!A. 

It  is  wcW  not  \o  W^  a.^^  Q\<Ji^  -^v^.N.^ixt. 
without  gcU\\ig  \\ift  ov«3^^^  ^"^  "^ 
unbiased  expert . 


§  36.  PietiaxeC\e«k3xaxa«B^ 
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§  38.  rnoTooRArnsBfi.— §  41.  ttouAS  mosaics.         .Bonm. 


— Priiiiipo,  27,  Via  I^uritia,  very  skil- 
ful ;  Morelli,  90,  Via  del  Babuino. 

§  37.  Engravings,  Printsellers,  4e.— 
The  largest  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  Government,  the  Calcografia 
Naxionale,  6,  Via  dell  a  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalogues  are 
hong  lip,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  and  Italian 
Governments  may  be  purchased  Uiere. 
Fabri,  .3,  CajK)  le  Case,  has  an  assort- 
ment of  ancient  and  modem  engrav- 
ings. The  engravings  of  the  mmlem 
German  school,  after  Overbeck,  Fuh- 
rich,  &c.,  can  be  procured  at  Spit- 
hover's.  BoRsi,  Via  Condotti,  also  has 
a  good  assortment  of  engravings.  One 
of  the  best  collections  of  Vieirs  m  Kotne 
is  the  series  by  Cottafavi,  published  by 
Piale,  .51  in  all,  price  16  frs. 

§  38.  Photographs  and  Photo- 
graphers.—  No  place  has  been  more 
thoroughly  photographed  than  Kome. 
The  price  of  photos  is  moderate. 
The  large  views  3  ft.  X  2  ft.  on  one 
sheet  cost  10  fr.  Excellent  views  of 
all  parts  of  the  City  and  Environs  and 
of  the  Pictures  and  Sculpture  may  be 
had  at  at  all  the  principal  booksellers 
and  print  shops.  Spithover,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  for  iBraun  &  Co.'s  celebrated 
reproductions  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Sistinc  Chapel,  &c.,  and  for  Anderson's 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  paintings 
of  the  great  masters,  made  from  ex- 
quisite drawings  by  the  late  Sig. 
Rocchi.  Spithover  will  forward  photo- 
graphs at  a  moderate  charge  to  England 
and  the  United  States,  through  his 
correspondents  in  London  and  New 
York.  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for 
J.  H.  Parker's  excellent  archseological 
photographs.  Alinari  and  Cook,  90, 
Corse,  has  also  a  large  selection  of 
photographs. 

Portrait  Photographeri.— Those  who 
can  be  recommended  are : — ^Alessandri, 
10,  Via  del  Corso,  has  photographs  of 
the  royal  family  and  many  ecclesiastical 
celebrities;  Sascipi,  48,  Via  Condotti. 
J^Ua  VaUe,  67,  Via  delle  Croce;  Le 


Lieure,  S3,  Piazza  Mignanelli  ;  and 
Schemboche,  54,  Via  della  Mercede, 
execute  admirable  portraits.  Tumi- 
nello,  21,  Via  Condotti,  has  eawcnted 
excellent  portraits  of  the  late  and  pra- 
sent  Popes. 

§  39.  Draving  Xaterials,  Colons, 
and  Brashes  for  Artists,  &c. —  Dovi- 
zielli,  135  Via  Babuino.  An  old-esta- 
!>lished  and  well-supplied  shop.  Boni, 
37,  Via  della.  Mereede.  Jnliana,  147, 
Babuino ;  Cortcselli,  150,  Sistina. 
Several  stationers  keep  German  colours 
in  tubes. 


pally 
Babui 


§  40.  Engravers  of  Cameos,  princi- 
lly  on  shell.  Baulini  (late),  9G,  Via 
iiabuino,  his  studio  is  still  open  for 
the  sale  of  his  works.  Neri,  138,  Vis 
Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  artist  for  like- 
nesses in  cameo,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended.  Verge,  62,  Piaasa  i 
SiKigna.  Baimondo  di  Estrada,  whose 
studio  is  at  25  and  26, Via  Sistina,  and 

F.  Ciapponi  (reasonable  prices\  9,  S. 
Sebastiano,  are  both  good  cameists  for 

Girtraits  in  sheU  and  pietra  dura.    A 
iez,   84,  Via  Condotti.    De  Felici, 
3,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  good  cameist. 

§  41.  Boman  Kosaios.  —  Boccheg- 
giani,  14,  Via  Condotti,  has  always  a 
large  stock  of  mosaic  pictures,  tables, 
cabinets,  and  paper  weights^,  besidei 
gold  ornaments  from  antique  patterns, 
and  jewelrj',  at  fixed  prices.  His  vrorb 
have  gained  medals  at  many  inter- 
national exhibitions.  Gallant,  7,  Piua 
di  Spagna.  Old  established  house, 
well  supplied.  Boschetti,  74,  Via  Con- 
dotti, has  a  large  assortment  d 
mosaics  and  Roman  jewelry — prices 
reasonable.     Dies,  84,  Via  Condotti; 

G.  Noci,  64,  Via  della  Fontanella  Bo^ 
ghese.  The  same  design  varies  is 
price,  according  tp  the  quality  of  the 
work. 


§  42.  Bronzes  in  imitation  of  the 
antiqueandmedisBval.— Guttkom  Hopf- 
garten,  62.  Via  due  Maccelli,  has  a  £« 
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fine  assortment  of  marbles  and  jewelry  -, 
and  can  be  recommended  for  setting 
cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c. ;  Intio- 
centi,  11,  Trinita  dei  Mouti.  For  the 
ordinary  Roman  gold  onjanient^  worn 
by  the  lower  classes  and  the  peasantrj' 
of  the  enTirons,  the  best  shops  are  in 
the  Via  del  Pellegrino,  in  the  Piazza 
Pasquino;  and  in  the  Via  dei  Pastini, 
near  the  Pantheon. 


56,  57,  Condotti;  a  large  establishment 
for  bronzes  and  jewelry.  Boschetti, 
74,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  large  assort- 
ment of  modern  bronzes,  marble 
niodels  of  ancient  edifices,  bronze 
statues,  ftom  the  chefsHfaeutre  of  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol,  carefully  modelled 
and  finished.  His  vases  in  various 
kinds  of  marble  are  very  fine.  Gian- 
nini,  77,  Via  Condotti,  for  bronzies 
and  copies  of  buildings  in  marble; 
Chiaparelli,  92,  Via  Baboino;  A.  NcUi, 
139,  Baboino. 


§  43.  Wood  and  Ivory  CarrmgB, 
Tarsia  Work.  —  Gins.  Gatti,  57,  S. 
Nicola  Tolentino,  is  a  first-rate  work- 
tnau  in  this  department  of  art,  in 
vliich  he  also  gives  lessons.  Ves- 
piguani,  28.  P.  Barberini,  engraver  in 
wood  and  ivory.  Luca  Seri,  7,  Vicolo 
Doria,  an  excellent  carver  of  frames 
and  door  panels,  and  imitates  medisev.il 
work  for  coffere,  caskets,  &c.  Zucca- 
relKj,  23,  Via  Bahnino,  very  skilful  in 
inlaid  wood  and  ivory  work. 


§  44.  Snlplitir  Casts  of  medals  and 
^ms  called  lataqli  and  Inproidi, — 
Paoletti.  86,  Via  dclla  Croce. 


§  \  5.  Plaster  Casts  from  the  Antique. 
— ^"rhese  works  are  admirably  executed 
ill  IJome.  Good  collections  will  be 
found  at  the  shops  of  Pailovelli,  86+  Via 
dei  Dne  Macelli;  Maraili,  18,  Via 
Fi'attina;  Malpteri,  54,  Corso. 


§  4fi.  Jewellers.— Castellani,  86.  P. 
di  Trevi,  first  floor.  Unrivalled  for 
reprotluctions  of  ancient  desiig^us.  The 
court  jewellers,  Marchesini,  138,  Corso, 
display  magnificent  assortments  in  the 
French  style,  E.  Pierret,  20,  Piaxza 
di  Spagna  (ground  floor)  skilful  imita- 
tion of  ancient  models  and  tasteful 
setting  of  precious  stones.  Ansorge, 
"2,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  Tanfani,  73  and 
74,  ditto;  Freschi,  57,  Via  Condotti, 
lias  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 
imitnlions  of  lioman  &nd  Etruscan 
jewvlr^'  Loreim,  133,  V'm  Frattina. 
Tbmbsaif  74,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  a 
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§  47.  WatclunakerB.—K obeli,  7.  Via 
Trc  Cannelle.  Haussman,  210,  Corso. 
For  repairs,  Conti,  53,  P.  di  Spagaa, 

§  48.  Roman  Pearls,  Ac.— Rey,  122, 
Via  Babuino,  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturer, where  the  process  can  be  Keen 
in  all  its  stages;  Pozzl,  51,  Via  doUa 
Vite.  These  two  shops  have  the  most 
varied  assortments.  The  Roman  pearls 
are  different  from  the  French,  being 
solid  instead  of  hollow,  and  formed  of 
alabaster,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
pearly  substance  from  the  inside  of 
a  small  fish  (rarjeattn")  is  applied, 
Halraes,  95,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  large 
display  of  chaplets,  rosaries,  cruci- 
fixes, reliquaries,  &c.  For  rosaries 
and  church  ornaments  generally,  Kosa 
Mercurelli,  40,  Via  S.,  Chiara,  near 
the  H6tel  de  la  Minerva,  is  the  most 
celebrated.  A.  Fontana,  115,  Via 
Babuino,  good  selection  of  Roman 
scarves. 


Antiquitte«. 


§  49.  Locttures  on  Antiquities.— Very 
interesting  lectures  on  Roman  Archuw- 
logy  are  trequently  given  at  tlie  rooms 
of  the  British  and  American  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Rome,  76,  Via  della 
Croce,  first  floor,  and  excnrsions  are 
organized  to  visit  objects  of  interest  in 
and  near  Rome.  Admission  cards  for 
the  lectures  and  excursion*  are  sold 
at  Spilhiiver's  and  Plale's  libraries. 
Visitors  can  become  Associate  Members 
of  this  society  for  the  season,  or  can 
be  proposed  as  pevma^\<iTv^.  TviftTBX'i«t%. 

It    is  weW  woTl\i.    'wViXe    "iov    lisvi 
visitor,    -who    V\s\ies     vo    feVa^^    "^^ 
Arc\isEology  of  Tlom«,  Vo  \a>^e  la^^^^^Ws-^ 
of  this  vcty  U8fetvk\  aocvet^ . 

^  *• 
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AKTIQUITIF.8,  ETC.^§  52.   BOOKS  CM  BOMS,     ttoml. 


§.'>0.  Dealan  in  Antiquities. -Si-piir  J      Iii*cker,     //anAiicA     der 
V. di Spagna.    Pacini,  Via diif  Macclli ;  I  MUrthunur^  Leipuc,   1S43 ; 


Corvisicri,  :jii,  V.  I'ropaganda  Fidi*. 
Clerici,  Cti,  liabuino.  Francesco  Marti> 
netti,  73,  V.  ]k)uellj.  (JoiuK  and 
objects  from  excavations.  Trubt- 
worth^  dealer.  ])rotIiers  Pas>inati, 
opposite  the  Ch.  Madonna  di'i  Monti. 
Similar  business.  Tandola,  Via  della 
Consolazione. 


Old  Lace  ( MvrldtC).—y[zTi\\\,  9,  Via 
Frattina;  Milani,  in  the  Ghetto,  or 
Jews'  quarter;  Mad.  S.  Cordoni,  29, 
Via  S.  Nicolai  da  Tolentino;  Misano, 
17,  Piazza  di  Aracoeli.  Most  of  the 
sellers  of  antiquities  also  deal  in  old 
lace. 


§  51.  Ciceroni,  Laqnais  de  place,  fte. 

— Most  of  tlie  domcstiiincs  de  jilice  at 
the  hotels  have  picked  up  enough  ex- 
perience to  guide  a  visitor  through  the 
routine  of  sights.  The  general  charge 
for  a  good  intelligent  laquais  de  place 
is  G  fi-s.  a  day.  They  are  also  to  be 
had  at  Pialc's  library. 


Literature. 

§  52.  Bookf  on  Some. — As  no  city 
has  had  more  books  written  on  its 
history,  topography,  arts,  and  insti- 
tutions than  Rome,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present.  It 
will  suflBce,  therefore,  to  point  out 
those  chiefly  of  modem  date  which 
refer  to  the  general  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  Rome.  Those  which  refer 
only  to  special  buildings,  or  special 
historical  subjects,  will  be  indicated 
through  the  work  at  their  proper 
places. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study 
the  archaeology  of  Rome  in  a  fairly 
concise  form  will  find  the  following 
works  useful — 

Nardini,  £oma  Antidat  ed.  Nibby, 
1818-20. 

Nibby,  Antichith  di  Soma,  1830; 
and  BfHna  nell'  Anno  mpcccicviii 
3SS& 


value  for  its  nnmeraus  refeienees  li 
classical  authon. 

Hansen  and  others,  B^tchrgibyug  iir 
StiJt  Jlom,  Stuttgard.  182»-42;  ai 
its  abridgment  by  nattner  and  UUr 
richs,  1B44. 

Jordan,  Tfj-ymfM^  dt-r  Stitdt  Mim, 
an  elaborate  work  in  manj  Tolamcs. 

Ilurii,  JlittneandVie  Cim/Kiaiia,  a  TCiy 
able  work,  well  illustrated  in  4li: 
the  abridgment  of  thia  is  also  a  vcfj 
useful  work,  of  convenient  size  fa 
travellers. 

Middleton,  Ancient  Rome  va  1885,  a 
excellent  book,  one  of  the  best  anfr 
ifuarian  guides  to  Borne,  givo  ^ 
more  recent  discoveriea.  Pro 
Art:?u'vl'.'=/iqu^Sf  by  Gaston 
3nl  ed..  Paris  (1887),  is  an  interestiif 
popular  work  on  the  same  subject. 

In  addition  to  these  the  student  wki 
has  more  time  to  devote  to  the  sotgeit 
may  be  referred  to — 

Prof.  Jordan's  book  on  the 
plan  of    Rome  —  Forma    VrbiM 
Berlin,    1875,    with    supplement  d 
1883. 

The  Comm.  Lanciani's  varios 
works  are  of  great  value,  such  as  Mi 
Cononcntiri  di  Frcntino,  1880  (on  tbi 
aqueducts);  his  Dissertazioni  Ankfi^ 
loyicfie,  1876-85,  and  excellent  moi» 
graphs  on  the  Curia,  the  Vestals,  th 
Area  Apdlinxs  of  the  Palatine,  and  othfl 
subjects.  Many  valuable  articles  bj 
Ciomm.  Lanciani  and  other  writers  an 
to  be  found  in  various  periodicals,  said 
as  the  Annali  and  the  Bvlletmo  dn 
Imtituto  Archeologico  di  Roma;  tb 
Bullctino  della  Commissionc  Archeaiogicn 
with  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  and  th 
Am  deir  Accademia  Bomana  dei  Zincei 
still  in  progress. 

The  large  and  costly  works  b; 
Canina  are  worse  than  useless  to  tb> 
student.  They  contain  imaginativ 
reproductions  of  the  ancient  d^ 
based  solely  on  the  fancy  of  th 
author. 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  thes 

,\mo8X    cases   u\X«Vr    \«^V5t»  ^  t 
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■awings  -whicli  represent  actually 
tifitiiig  remains  arti  quite  T»or<hless 
om  ihelr  extreme  inaccuracy. 

The  collection  of  pliofographs  made 
Mr<  J.  H.  Parker  (^to  ba  obtained 

Piale's)  is  of  the  bigbc^^t  value  to  the 
ideat;  especially  as  ciuny  of  the 
jects  represented  have  since  bet^m 
stroyed.     A  great  debt  of  grati  tude 

due  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  care  and 
bour  in  the  production  of  this  series. 
Mr.  F,  M.  Nichols'  work  on  the 
>m'.xn  Fomrfi  is  still  useful  ftuni  its 
imerous  and  well  selected  references 

classical  writings,  but  part  of  the 
>rk  has  been  contradicted  by  subse- 
ent  excavations. 

Some  of  the  text  of  Marucchi's  Furo 
mfinot  Rome,  lSS-3,  is  useful,  but  the 

n  is  very  inaccurate. 
The  W<i(h  throvkjk   Bome^  by  Aug. 

arles  Hare  is  a  useful  book  to  those 

0  do  uot  wish  to  study  the  subject 
li  any  minute  accuracy. 

The  richly  illustrated  French  works 
the  subject,  such  as  Wey,  Dcacrip- 
di}  Home,  Dutert,  Foi-um  Jionumnin, 
^Duruy,    Histoire  des  JionutiiiSf  are 

iefly  to  be  regarded  as  picture-books, 
little   use   to  the  serious  student. 

spare's  L'hiatoirc  liommne  a   Rome, 

1  work  of  a  much  higher  order  of 
rit,  but  on  the  wbole»  Mommsen's 
xtory  of  Rome  is  quite  unrivalled 
ong  all  the  many  histories  of  Kome 
X  exist  in  so  many  languagesv  It 
V  been  translated  into  English. 
E*rof.  Dyer's  Citij  of  Romc^  ed.  of 
$3,  is  a  compact  work,  usefi,il  for 
ereuce,  chiefly  based  on  his  article 

Bmt"    in   vol    ii.  of  Dr.    W.  ^smith's 
tionarij  of  Ancient  Geogmphtj. 
kn  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
!  classical  and  early  mediajval  docu- 
its,  such  as  the  HCijiommj  Cii'iirj-fik'n 
others,    has    been    collected    by 
Urlichs,     Coikx    topographicm     Urbis 
mK,  Wurtzburg,  1871. 
he  student  must  remember  that  to 
Tge  extent  recent  discoveries  have 
dered  obsolete  much  of  the  previous 
rature  on  tbc  topography  of  Rome  ; 
"  owever,    such    as    Heckor'.s 
(cited   above)  and   his  l>e 
J/uris  ntquc  jMt'tis,  LeixJ- 
a,  which  consist  cbioHy  ofiU\xs- 
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trativo  matter  from  classical  writiDRs, 
will  never  lose  their  value,  while  the 
imagiuatiTe  archaeology  of  Caniott 
and  Mr,  J,  H.  Parker  can  do  nothing 
but  mislead  the  student. 

Wt/rXs  on  the  Mifsetims,  Chsskal 
Sculpture^  atui  riQtures  gf  Eome. 

Pistolesi,  77  Vatlcano,  1829-38. 

Visconti,  3fitseo  Chiarainunii,  Pio 
Ckiw'ntino  and  Gi'£<joriano^  1803-43. 

llottari,  Mttseo  Owitoiino.  Milan. 
1821-2. 

S.  Q.  Visconti,  Sculture  detla  Viila 
Botghe&e,  1796  ;  and  Scuiture  dei  Palaxxo 
(rvtstmiani,  18l|. 

Winckelmann,  Opt^re  di,  best  edition 
is  the  Italian  one  by  Fea,  Prato,  1830. 

Vitale.  Marmi  nd  Faiazzo  Torlonia 
n.d. 


?,  Marmi  nd  FaiazzQ  Torhma, 


Benndorf,  Bildwerhe  dcs  ZaUran 
M'f^imm,  Leipsic,  1867. 

Wolff,  Bildwerke  des  Vatimtis,  Sec, 
Berlin,  1870, 

Schreiber,  Antif;en  Biidwrkt  der  filla 
Ludc^i'si,  Leipsic,  1880. 

De  Montault,  Mxisce^  et  Gaferies  do 
Bvme,  1880. 

Malzand  Von  Duhn,  Antikc  Bilv^fm 
in  Ji'oCTj  Leipsic,  1881. 

llernoullif  Btfrnische  ToonograpJtio, 
Stuttgard,  1881. 

See  also  vol.  ii.  of  Overbeck,  Oe- 
schichte  dcr  Oriochischen  Flasiikf  new 
cd.  Leipsic,  1882;  and  other  standard 
works  on  classical  sculpture. 

Of  the  more  modern  mon laments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Prof.  Nibby's  Jioma 
Mvdema,  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.  It  forms  a  con- 
tinuation to  his  more  elaborate  work, 
the  lioiiia  Aniici. 

On  the  Palaces  of  Rome,  M,  Leta- 
rouilly's  Edifices  de  limic  Modo-nc,  left 
unfinished  by  its  author,  is  being  com- 
pleted by  A.  Simil.with  splendid  illus- 
iralions,  in  folio,  and  w\U.  ionsv  "a. 
nificent  and  cow^pXttc  nsrtV. 

da.  Antonio  TSiXiby,  4^o\s.  vjno,  "B.«i»ft»^^^"*  *^' 
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Persons  interested  in  the  architecture 
of  the  mure  eady  Christian  edifices 
of  Uoine  M-ill  find  excellent  plans  of 
all  of  thein.  with  a  copious  explana- 
tory text,  in  Cauina's  Tctujii  Chris- 
tiitni;*  in  llul)bch's  JJuHumntM  dc 
V Ardiitccture  Chrelk-ntu',  f  of  the 
Jiasilicas  in  particular  in  Ific  H-JsiliLu 
(.'hrisllichcn  Jtoms,  hy  Gattensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  an  explanatory- 
introduction  by  Bunscn  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Kome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schnlti's  Bau- 
dcnkintler,  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  1863. 
Fontana's  work  on  theChurchcsof  Kome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trationsand  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla^ 
natory  text.^  A  very  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  latter  will  be  found  in 
Tosi's  work  on  the  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.,  the 
best  period  of  this  department  of  art.§ 
Much  valuable  information  on  the 
churches  of  Eome  may  be  derived  from 
Mr.  A.  Nesbitt's  Essay  on  the  Churches 
of  Some  earlier  than  1150,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  English  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  are  Nibby's 
Viaggi,  and  especially  his  Dintomi  di 
RomaJ\  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Cell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vici- 
nity.^ In  both  works  the  localities 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  de- 
scriptions of  their  present  state,  their 
ancient  remidns.  &c.  Another  inte- 
resting work  on  this  subject,  is  A.  J.  C. 

*  Bicherche  soll'Archltettara  par  propria  del 
Tempi  Christiani.    1  vol.  fol.    Boma.  1846. 

f  Monomens  do  I'Architectore  Chretienne 
depuis  Constantin  jusqu'it  Charlemagne,  par 
Henri  Hnbach.    1  toL  fol..  Paris,  1866. 

t  Raccolta  delle  MIgliori  Chiese  dl  Romae 
Suburbane,  da  Giacomo  Fontana.  6  voIb.  foL 
Bomo.  1853-56.  1879. 

9  Descrizloni  de'  Monnmenti  SepolcraU  del  zy. 
e  xvi.  Secoli,  nelleChiese  di  Boma.  ft  vols,  folio. 
1861. 

II  Analisi  Storico  -  Topografico  -  Antiqnaria  j 
della  Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Roma,  di  A.  Nibby.  I 
3  vols.  8VO.    Jtonia,  18*8-49. 

V  The  TqpognpbyofRome  and  its  Vicinity, ' 
-f*h  Notes  by  Bunbury.    1  vol.  8va 


I  Hare's  Days  near  Some,    London,  187S, 

!  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  nnneroiu  fpiritid 

j  illustrations. 

I  Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  tltt 
most  useful  works  tor  the  visitor  wiB 
be  Kngler's  lUMan  Painting*  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Faintiu 
in  Jtalv,  t  Burckhardt's  Cicerone  will 
assist  visitors  to  appreciate  the  galleries 
in  Rome,  (  and  fbr  scolptare,  Pe^ 
kins's  Tuscan  and  Italian  Sculptura,  \ 
many  of  the  works  described  in  ii 
being  at  Kome. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosuo 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Cisn- 
pini's  Jfonumenta  Vetera,  3  toIs.  foL 
1757;  and  in  the  work  by  Spithover, 
Musaici  delle  Chiese  di  Soma,  with  verr 
handsomely    executed     chromo-litbo^ 

graphic  plates  and  descriptive  notes 
y  Com.  de  Rossi.  This  is  a  vezj 
important  work,  in  imp.  fol.,  in  SO 
parts,  giving  copies  of  the  Christisi 
mosaics  and  specimens  of  the  pav^ 
ments  of  the  churches  in  Rome 
anterior  to  the  15th  century.  The 
text  is  in  Italian  and  French. Q 

On  the  mediasval  history  of  Eome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  nob- 
lication  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  \n 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  mna 
useful  information  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  froo 
Dr.  Gregorovius*  work,  in  8  vols,  oi 
the  History  of  Rome  in  the  Mid^ 
Ages,  An  Italian  version  of  thif 
woi^  may  be  had  at  Spithover*! 
library.^ 

*  Eugler,  Handbook  of  Psintlng ;  ItaUa 
Schools.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Layard.  1 
▼ola.  8V0.    London,  1887. 

t  Crowe  and  Gavalcaaelle.  Histoiy  of  Paint' 
ing  in  Italy,  firom  the  Snd  to  the  leth  centaij: 
6  vols.  8vo.    London. 

J:  BurclduiTdt  (Jacob).  The  Cioenme,  an  nt- 
de  to  paintiug  in  Italy.    New  ed.  revised  \*S 
J.  A.  Crowe.     (Murray.) 

$  C.  M.  Perkma,  Tuscan  Sculpture.  2  yttk- 
royal  8vo.    London. 

II  Lord  Lindst^s  History  of  Christian  Art. 
a  ivols.  1886.  Will  be  found  very  nsefol  t* 
those  interested  in  the  sul^cct. 

^r  Gesdiichte  der  Stadt  Bom  im  Mlttelalter, 
Stuttg^irdt,  1859-1863.  An  interesting  abstract  of 
the  earUex  -voVoiBft*  cil  vyJa  >n<s^  Xs^  «.  -^rAMii  ' 
well  aoq:Qs!int«&  -wViYi  >2a&  Xjo'BKwcvfte.^  ^  '^ijaoft, 
baa  ap9eaT«&  Vn  >lie  '^fai^ets  V«<«\kw»  ^^«! 
329> 
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Maps  of  Eome  and  its  Eavirons — 

RieUfjRom'ie  vcteris  ichno<jrajjhia,  LtUen, 
1863;  iliis  qnha  supersedes  the  old 
iDDps  of  Nolli  and  Caiiiua. 

The  Comm.  De  Bossi,  Piantedi  Soma 
Antertori  a{  Secoh  ZI'Z,  1879  ;  is  valu- 
a1>le  for  its  reproductions  of  mediaeval 
plans  atid  pictares  of  Rome,  some  of 
which  show  much  that  is  now 
destroyed. 

Ab  regards  the  topographical  details 
and  physical  features  of  the  country, 
the  maps  of  the  pro\inces  of  Rome, 
published  at  Florence  hy  the  Military 
Geographical  Institute,  are  the  most 
recent  und  correct.  The  map,  in  4 
sheets,  published  iu  1857  by  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  good;* 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
■vemment,  forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy  f  both  now  out 
of  print.  The  two  survey  maps  by  the 
Italian  stafl'of  the  Environs  and  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  icale  .,,1,^,  are 
recent  and  very  correct  publicatious, 
"with  altitudes  marked.  To  be  had 
at  Spith6ver*6.  That  of  General 
Molkte,  in  2  sheets,  embraces  a  limited 
extent  of  the  Campagna,  but  is  very 
correct  in  details.  Piale  has  published 
a  general  map  of  the  Environs  of 
Bome,  in  oue  sheet,  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modem  city,  the  best  Is 
that  published  by  Spithover.  Besides 
the  topographical  details^  it  contains 
a  copious  marginal  index,  and  is  ren- 
dered clear  by  the  use  of  colours,  and 
the  names  of  the  streets  are  legibiy 
engraved.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
give  to  oar  readers  in  this  Handbook 
a  plan  founded  on  the  most  accurate  and 
recent  surveys  with  every  detail,  both 
as  regards  the  ancient  and  moderu 
city,  which  visitors  yflll  require. 
I)<>8si,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  good  supply 
of  maps  and  modern  surveys. 

A  good  but  now  very  rare  work  on 
the  Iliysical  Oeography  and  Geology 
of  Borne  and  its  immediate   environs, 

•  Oftric  dp  U  pAftio  Sud-Ouest  Aes  Elats  do 
I'Kciis"  -  rLiiiir,-f  au  VUpdt  de  la  (jtierrp, d'aprfett 
l»   '  •  <-'t  /f*  Ltfvdea  e.\ecutes  por  lea 

0£ff'  !  'lor.     I'aris,  IHG7. 

f  '  ■  .   .  I  xflc/i  aello  Staia  i'ontificlo  e 

W«raw  I'm^iu  Ui  Toscaaa.    Vicnm,  18S1 


IE  Brocchi'fi  Stvolo  di  Roma^  I  vol,  in 
8vo.    Dr.  Tommasi-Crndeli's  Clmia  di 
Ro}wtt  with  topographical  and  geolo- 
gical maps  of  the  environs  of  Ikmie 
flyoescher,    Rome,    188ti)    ia    a  very 
instructive  work.    Tito  Berti's  "  Villa 
di    Orazio"     ilhistratcs     the    poet's, 
Sabine  residence.     The  geologist  wiUj 
find,  in  the  Mtiseum  of  tlie  Sapienjii 
fsee   p.    291) ),    and   in    that    of  the] 
Frbres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne,  Via 
San  Bastianello,  interesting  collectioi 
of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  remains^ 
The    first    illustrative    of    Brocchi'i 
descriptions,  and  made  under  the  dire 
tion  of  that  eminent  naturalist.    The 
second    by  a  very    active    explorer, 
the  Fii're  Ind&s,  of  that  establishment. 
The  late  Professor  James  Forbes  and 
Sir  R.  L  Murchisou  published  interest- 
ing papers  on  the  geology  of  llie  Latian 
hills  and  of  the  surroundiug  Campagna ; 
and  some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  Leopold 
von  Buck's  Letters  on  Italy   (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marquis 
Lorenzo  Pareto  on  the   district  N,  of 
Rome.     The  most  useful  works  on  the 
Botany    of    the   environs    of    Rome, 
although  antiquated,  are  the  Prodrornus 
Florre  liOuutmZy  by  Professor  Sanguinetti^ 
in    4to. ;  and  on  their  Zoology,  Prince 
Charles  Bonaparte's  Fauna  ItaliC(r,  3 
vols,  folio. 

Dr.  Deakin's  Flora  of  the  Colossium  of 
Heme  gives  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
420  plants  which  till  recently  grew 
spontaneously  on  the  ruiued  anijiJii- 
tbeatre. 


B00K8£LL££S,  CIEGTJIATINO 
IIBEAEIES,  KEWS-EOOMS. 

§  53.    BooksBller,     Publisher,    and 
Stationer, — The  most  extensive  esta- 
blishment  of   this  kind  in   Rome   is 
that   of  Spithover,  at    85,  Pia/xa    di 
Spagna ;  his  collection  of  foreign  works 
is   the   largest,  especially  in  English, 
German,  and  French  lltfttviAx«^\  ^\^^^- 
hooks;    ma\>B,  Bin<i\*it\X   -aw^  \TisA«vi. 
including   tVit   \vi.Ves.X-    oi    \Xv^    "^"^"^^ 
Govt.  Survey,  exiigraL-v^Ta^^.^^i-    \>v 
the   pubWsbet    oi  C^v.W%   1^^^ 


] 
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afrciit  for  the  sale  of  Andcnon't  beau- 
tiful photopniphfi.  The  businvrs  U>- 
UtHf^  to  M.  Iluays,  who  sncakR  Knglish 
ami  French  fluently,  anil  is  able,  and 
always  ready,  to  pive  every  infonna- 
tioii  to  foreign  visitors  on  mutters  that 
may  interest  them  at  Home,  and  vho 
wil'l  obtain  orders  for  the  prineipal 
sights  for  his  customers.  An  addro!«s> 
bM)k  is  kept  here  containing  the  names 
of  strangers  in  Home.  Newspapers,  Eng- 
lish  and  German,  and  Gulignani's  Mes- 
senger, may  be  had  here.  M.  Haass  is 
agent  to  the  Arundel  Society,  and  sole 
agent  for  the  celebrated  inalterable 
carbon  photographs  of  Braun  &.  Co.,  of 
Domach,  whose  reproduction!  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  Ra- 
phael's Stanze,  the  Famesina  Palace, 
are  wonderful.  The  popular  German 
editions  of  classical  music  are  to  be 
bad  in  this  establishment. 

Piale  (Reading  rooms,  Circulating 
Library  and  Shop),  1  and  2,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  very  comfortably  fitted  up, 
with  a  copious  supply  of  English, 
American,  German,  Italian,  and  French 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  &c., 
which  are  kept  for  sale  or  hire.  At- 
tached to  the  news-room  are  a  book- 
selling establishment  and  the  largest 
circulating  library  in  Rome,  com- 
prising a^ut  15,000  vols,  of  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  works, 
including  llie  latest  publications.  At 
Plale's  will  be  found  a  depot  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker's  archaiological  and  his- 
torical photographs  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  consisting  of  3000  subjects ; 
also  photographs  from  the  principal 
galleries  in  Rome  at  moderate  prices, 
or  in  albums,  tastefully  bound  in 
Roman  yellum.  Books  in  the  same 
style,  and  English  and  foreign  sta- 
tionery. An  address-book  for  foreign- 
ers is  kept  at  Piale's  throughout  the 
season,  and  church  ceremonies  and 
every  occurrence  of  interest  are  an- 
nounced on  a  card  in  the  shop  some 
days  before.  Hunting  appointments, 
races,  Sec,  are  duly  posted  up  in  proper 
time.  The  proprietor  is  glad  to  give 
information  on  every  subject  to  visitors, 
and  can  also  recommend  intelligent  and 
trostworthj  gni(^eB,  for  yigiting  the 


I  Messrt.  Aliuri  and  Cook,  90,  Coffw, 
booksellen  and  photographers,  pos- 
sess now  one  of  the  largest  colleetions  of 
photographs  in  Rome.     Their  books 

jccnipriie  the   newest  English   works 

I  ami  editions  Jt'  iuxe. 

I  liocca.  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  best 
Italian  and  French  bookseller,  o- 
pi'cially  for  works  published  by 
the  Italian  Government  on  IqEii 
and  administrative  subjcrcts.  In  tbe 
establishment  of  Loescher,  347,  Cono, 
strangers  will  find  the  primeun  of 
Frencli  and  German  literature,  and  i 
large  stock  of  ancient  and  modem 
topographical  and  archaological  woriu. 
Modes  and  Mendel,  146,  Cono,  « 
well  supplied  modem  library,  « ith  tbc 
newest  editions  in  four  languages. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, and  iu  the  Oriental  langnases, 
can  be  procured  at  the  shop  attached 
to  the  College  Printing  Omce  in  the 
Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at  Spithover's. 

§  54.  Bookbinders.  —  Rome  is  cele- 
brated for  its  bindings  in  white  vel- 
lum :  the  best  are  Oiivieri,  87,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  especially  for  ornamental 
bindings  ;  Moschetti,  47,  Via  Vittoria; 
Bencini,  172,  Via  Ripetta;  and  An- 
dersen, 35,  Vicolo  dei  due  Macelli. 

Amusements. 

§  55.  Theatres.— The  T,  Cogtarzi, 
Via  Firenze,  is  tbe  largest  in  Italy, 
and  is  used  for  operas,  ballets,  and 
Carnival  masked  balls.  Annexed  is 
the  iinest  concert  hall  in  Rome.  The 
T.  Argentina,  for  opera  and  ballet. 
For  drama  and  comedy  there  are  tbe 
theatres  VaUCf  Capranica,  JUanzoni, 
MctastasiOf  Jtosslni,  Qutn'no,  Ifuom, 
Goldoni,  and  the  T.  Nazionale,  in  the 
street  of  the  fame  name,  built  on  a  site 
which  has  become  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  ancient  art  by  the  discovery 
of  the  two  admirable  bronze  statues, 
the  Athlete  and  the  Boxer.  Ca^ts  of 
these  are  placed  in  the  vestibule. 

OiiCTifiea.  —  AKvJvtcttlro    TJwJjwio     f. 
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Aihamhra,  Via  Reale,  Prati  di  Cas- 
tcllo. 
Cirao  Heali,  same  street. 

Aquaiinm. — Piazza  Man f redo  Fanti, 
on  llie  site  of  Miccc'nas's  gardens.  A 
fine  oval  hall,  yiixh  a  lofty  facade  of 
Doric  architecture  resembling  a  Nyni- 
pboMim.  The  interior  js  richly  deco- 
rated T*ith  stuccoes  and  paintings  by 
Prof,  2oeschi.  Besides  the  display  of 
fish,  &c.,  there  is  a  school  of  piscicul- 
ture annexed,  and  evening  cutertain- 
raents  are  given. 

Concerts.  —  There  are  nume?rou5 
concerts  daring  the  winter,  given 
either  by  musical  associations  or  dis- 
tinguished  artists.  These  are  usually 
given  in  the  Sala  Costanzi,  but  there 
are  many  other  fine  concert  rooms  in 
Rome.  That  in  the  Palazzo  Caf- 
farelli  (German  Embassy)  is  gene- 
rally used,  for  German  concerts. 
Several  series  of  classical  quartettes 
are  given  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters  during  the  season.  Tickets  at 
the  English  libraries, 

§  .56.  Public  Festivals.— The  Carni- 
val may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer  in 
Borne,  the  ten  days  hitherto  devoted  to 
inafqueradiag  on  the  Corso  having 
been  reduced  to  four,  the  characteristic 
horse-race  which  used  to  conclnrle  each 
day's  frolics,  having  been  abolished, 
the  former  participation  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  with  their  gorReons 
carriages  in  the  display,  the  daily 
parade  of  infantry  and  gallop  of  dra- 
goons along  the  Corso,  haviug  become 
things  of  the  past. 

At  present  the  so-called  Carnival 
Committees  are  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  the  falling  iustitutiou  by  organisiog 
ponderous  pieces  of  pageantry  to  amuse 
Ihe  public,  who  instead  of  being  parli- 
cip^itors  are  merely  spectators  of  the 
masquerades,  which  however  are  still 
kept  up  a  good  deal  at  the  different 
theatres.  About  3.  the  crowd  assem- 
bles in  the  Corso,  and  niasqiieraders 
or  spectators  drive  along  in  carriages, 
when  the  pelting  ivith  comfits  and 
flowers  is  carried  on  until  nightfall,  all 
tlie  windows  and  balconies  beiDg  gaily 


decked  out  and  filled  with  the  llomaii 
beau  mimde.  The  Thursday  and  the 
last  two  days  of  the  Carnival  are  the 
most  exciting-  the  whole  city  seems 
Iheuii  to  be  congregated  in  the  Corso, 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening 
of  Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  J/orcy//, 
when  every  oue  in  the  windows  and 
in  the  streets  appears  with  lighted 
tapers,  and  eudetivours  to  keep  his 
own  alight  and  extinguish  his  neiph- 
bour's.  The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  this 
way  from  one  extremity  to  the  otherj 
and  the  windows  of  the  bouses  being 
filled  with  people  holding  lights  in 
their  hands,  the  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  extraordinary 
of  the  Carnival.  This  concludes  an 
hour  after  dark,  when  an  allegorical 
colossal  group  representing  old  father 
Carnival  ia  conveyed  in  procession  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  consignetl 
to  a  flaming  bonfire  amidst  a  grand 
difiplay  of  rockets,  petards  and  Bengal 
lights,  after  which  theatres,  masked 
balls,  and  suppers  contrihute  to  bnry 
the  Carnival. 

The  Artists'  Cahnivai.,  originated 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  by  the 
German  artists  in  Home,  usually 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
Artists  of  all  nations  assemble  for 
an  early  breakfast,  at  the  Torre  dei 
Schiavi,  three  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  afterwards  proceed  in 
masquerade  costumes  to  the  grottoes 
of  Cerbara,  4  m.  further  along  the 
road  to  Palestrina.  After  an  incanta- 
tion to  the  Sibyl,  singing,  speecliify- 
ing,  and  distribution  of  mock  orders, 
&c.,  there  is  a  cold  dinner  followed  by 
donkey  -  racing,  spcar-throwing^  &c., 
and  the  fantastic  procession  returns  U\ 
Home  in  the  e 
Bengal  lights, 

Festival  of  the  fltatuto  (lirst  Suis- 
day  in  June). — On  this  occasion  the 
King  reviews  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son in  the  Prffitorian  camp;  scholastic 
prize-medals  and    civic  honorary  dis- 
s,  j  tinctions  are   awarded  by  the  Sindaco 
'  at  the  Capitol ;  the  streets  and  ^vifciVx*;. 
I  buildings    ate    WWvcCvwaXfc^,    "ax\v5i.   >\v«i 
\  g\raTido\a  ot  fi\'ftN*<axVs.  V^Ci  tjX'oa'^  ^'^ 
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Castc'l  S.  Aiigclo.  Similar  demonstra- 
tioiis  of  rtfjoiciug  are  made  through- 
out the  whole  kiugdom. 

Birthday  of  Borne,  April  21.— The 
spleudid  ruins  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Colosseum  are  illuminated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
structiou  on  this  day,  and  occasionally 
in  honour  of  royal  or  very  distinguished 
visitors  during  their  stay  in  Some. 

Sporting. 

§  57.  Shooting,  Hunting,  ko.  — 
Sportsmen's  licences  are  obtained  with- 
out diflBculty  at  a  charge  of  13  fr.  per 
annum  through  the  respective  consuls. 
The  principal  sport  about  Rome  is 
deer  and  boar-shooting  in  the  forests 
along  the  sea-coast,  woodcock  and 
snipe-shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys 
about  the  Campagna  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ostia  and  Porto  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  quail- 
shooting  along  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially about  Porto  d'Anzio,  Fiumicino, 
Palo,  and  Santa  Severa,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
August  and  continues  during  the  win- 
ter ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  oflFcrs  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections. 

Fox  hunting. — A  pack  of  hounds  is 
kept  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Roman  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. By  its  statutes  the  society  con- 
sists of  at  least  100  members,  each 
paying  250  lire  a  year.  The  establish- 
ment comprises  an  experienced  Eng- 
lish huntsman  and  whip,  a  stable  of 
English  hunters  and  a  pack  of  hounds. 
The  best  mode  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Campagna  is  to  join  the 
Roman  hunt.  Hunting  limited  to 
foxes,  between  Nov.  15th  and  March 
31.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  become 
annual  members,  but  as  such  cannot 
take  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
society,  Fore^fners  remaining  at  Bonu 
'^^''  for  iAe  season  can  follow  the  hounds 


oceatkmallyf  or  drive  to  the 
vrithout  difficulty f  and  vithout  being  e»- 
j'ectcd  to  contrAute  to  the  Hunt  fimd^ 
unless  they  are  regular  attendants. 
The  meets  generally  take  place  twice 
a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  11  A.M.,  and  are  often  attended  by 
upwards  of  100  riders  and  doable  that 
number  of  carriages.  The  rendezvous 
are  announced  a  week  before  in  the 
daily  papers,  or  at  Barfoofs,  1.W, 
Babuino,  and  the  English  libraries. 
The  best  hunting-grounds  are  those 
crossed  by  the  Vias  Appia  and  Xomen- 
tana.  The  hunting  season  concludes 
with  races,  which  take  place  at  the 
Capauelle,  5  miles  outside  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni,  and  are  patronised  by 
the  King  and  Royal  family. 

There  is  a  club  of  Roman  gentlemen 
for  the  Cacciarella,  or  deeif  and  wild- 
boar  shooting  in  the  marshy  forests 
adjoining  the  sea.  Foreigners  are 
allowed  to  join  the  club.  Entrance  50 
lire.  Subscription  for  three  months, 
or  during  the  winter  to  March  31, 
37}  lire. 

§  5d.  Baddle-Horses.  —  Jarrett,  3, 
Piazza  del  Popolo  has  usually  the  best 
saddle-horses,  and  his  livery  stables 
are  very  well  appointed.  Bonafede, 
59,  Bocca  di  Leone ;  Cairoli,  84,  Via 
Margutta.  The  usual  charge  is  250 
to  350  frs.  a  month  for  a  gentleman's 
horse,  a  little  more  when  used  for 
hunting,  with  a  monthly  gratuity,  fixed 
by  agreement,  to  the  groom ;  for  a  ride 
10  frs.  For  a  day's  hunting,  40  frs. 
The  keep  of  a  saddle-horse  is  5  or  6  fir. 
per  day. 

Conveyances. 

§  59.  Bail  and  Tramways. — Railway 
communication  between  Rome  and  the 
dififerent  provinces  of  Italy  is  indi- 
cated in  the  official  time-tables,  to  be 
bought  at  all  the  newspaper  kiosks. 

The  rly.  lines  for  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  each  locality. 

The  principal  intramural  Tramways 
are  from  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  along 
tlie  "Via  ^azioTv«l«  asA  Xsy  \^ifc  ^^.  «S. 
Finance  to  \iic  ^7.  ^^^"^^  ^-  ^'J^^'^ 
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Terme)  and  vica  versa ;  frona  the  Rly. 
Stet.  to  the  Lateran;  and  from  the 
lily.  Stat,  to  the  Porta  Sao  Lorenzo. 

Extramutal  lines  go  to  the  Ch.  of 
8r.  Paul  from  Piazza  Montanara,  S. 
Lorenzo  from  the  gate  of  that  name, 
Ponte  Molle  from  the  P.  del  Popolo, 
and  St.  Agnese  ftoui  the  P.  del 
Quirluale. 

§  CO.  OnmibuBeB  traverse  the  city  in 
every  direction,  and  halt  in  all  the 
principal  Piazzas.  Their  destination 
is  distinctly  niarked  outside  and  their 
tariff  inside.  They  are  in  general 
very  -well  appointed;  2  to  3  sous  a 
course.  All  the  hotel-keepers  send 
omnibuses  with  a  Commissionnaire  to 
await  travellers  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains.  He  will  clear  the  luggage  if 
entrusted  with  the  keys,  which  may  be 
safely  done. 

§  61,  Diligences.  —  Almost  all  the 
public  conveyaijces  out  of  Kome  have 
ceased  running,  hut  &ome  ill-appointed 
caloc^ies  set  out  f<ir  Palestrina  from 
the  Osteria  de'  Tre  Re,  near  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  S.  Andrea  delta 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours ;  and 
for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,  &c., 
3  Umes  a  week,  from  an  Osteriu  in 
the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  tlie  Piazza 
Capranica.  Carriages  continue  to  run 
twice  a  day  from  Home  to  Albano, 
Geuzano  (fares  3  francs),  and  even  Vel- 
l^tri,  in  spite  of  railway  competition. 

Tourist  Offices  in  Eome.  —  Thos. 
Cook  and  Son,  1b,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
give  reliable  information,  issue  tickets 
for  all  parts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, &c.,  and  seciu'c  sleeping  -  car 
berths  and  coupe's. 

§  62.  Job  Carria^ges, — Jarrett's  car- 
riages, 3,  Piaxza  del  Popolo,  open  or 
closed^  are  to  be  highly  recommended, 
His  landaus  are  well  horsed,  and 
steadily  driven.  There  are  several 
persorjs,  and  some  of  the  hotel-keepers, 
who  lei  carriages  for  hire  by  the  day, 
my,  or  hour.  The  hire  of  a 
ni&r  tie  cf,i_y,  not  mciudicg  tlie 


coachman's  bmmmvtno,  is  from  20  to 
25  frs.  The  hire  of  a  carririge  by  the 
month  varies  with  the  period  of  the 
ycdr,  the  smartness  of  the  vehicle,  and 
horses,  from  <)0()  to  700  frs.,  including 
coachman's  bwjmwianOt  the  owner 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  tip^n 
carriage  as  may  be  required.  The 
hire  of  carriages  during  the  Carnival 
festivities  will  exceed  the  prices  here 
stated,  often  reaching  50  and  60  lire  a 
day.  On  engaging  a  carriage  by  the 
motilh  it  will  be  advisable  to  sign  a 
written  agreement  with  the  owner, 
stating  tbat  double  fares  will  oidy  be 
paid  for  excursions  iuio  the  country 
exceeding  10  miles  beyond  the  g-ates, 
such  as  to  Veil,  Tivoli,  Palestiina, 
Albauo,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.,  as  attempts 
wdl  of^en  be  made  to  exact  15  or  20 
francs  beyond  the  ordinary  liire  for  a 
drive  to  places  only  6  or  7  miles  out- 
side the  walls.  Mr*  Jarrett's  carriiiges 
have  been  already  meiitioiied.  TJie 
best  siugle-horse  coupds  or  victorias 
are  to  be  found  at  Fedeli's  successor's, 
■•^S,  53,  55,  Via  Mario  de  Fiori.  Other 
reliable  Jobmasters  are  Carlo  Tomba, 
I,  Piazza  della  Pilotta;  liachioUi,  25, 
Via  S.  Marcello;  Cairoli,  90,  Via 
Margutta;  FratelU  Sebasii,  43,  Piazza 
Nicosia;  Francesco  Fedeli,  15,  Via 
dell  Irapresa;  Blasi,  48,  Via  Vittoria. 

§  G3,  CabB. — The  principal  stands 
are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagns,  the 
Piazzas  San  Lorenzo  in  Luciiia,  and 
Monte  Citorio,  in  the  Piazza  Veiiezia 
near  the  Capitol,  under  the  Colon- 
nades in  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro,  and  at 
the  rly,  stat.,  where  also  a  mimic ipal 
service  of  cabs  awaits  the  arrival  of 
every  train.  These  vehicles  are  not 
allowed  to  ply  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.     (For  Faresy  see  ntxt  puge.) 

§  (34.  Steam  Camnmnicatioii  with 
Civita  Yecchia. — The  iuierrtiptitm  of 
the  navigation  treaty  between  Italy 
and  France  prevents  the  steamers  of 
the  latter  country  from  touchiDg  Italian 
ports  just  now. 

An   Italian    postal   BteaTOe.^:   t»^   ^^^'s. 
llubaltuir.  Cak  \e?tN^%   eWwa.  ^  ^v^va- 
for     Savdim^     ^^tv^    ^i^^    "axA.    ^w« 
rtirsd. 
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S  66.  PBOraSTANT  0HUB0HI8. 
CARKIAGE  FARES. 


Borne. 


IK  THE  CITY. 

Tlic  course  for  one  or  two 

IieraonB L. 

By  the  boor  (each  hour)  .  „ 
For  every  quarter  of  aii 
hour  over  the  hour  .     .  „ 

OUTSIDE  THE  GATES. 

A  courae  from  any  part  of 
the  city  to  the  Tramway 
Station  outride  the  Pona 
S.  Lorcnro     .     .     .     .  L. 

By  the  hour  from  any  part 
of  the  city  to  the  Ccme- 
tery  of  Campo  Verano 
out  of  the  Porta  8. 
I^renw) „ 

For  every  extra  quarter  of 
an  hour „ 

By  the  hour  out  of  any  gate 
as  far  as  3  kilometres 
including  the  Porta  8. 
Lorenzo „ 

For  every  extra  quarter  of 
an  hour     

l.HORSi!:  OPEN 
C'ARRIAGK. 

1-HORSE 
BROUGHAM. 

S-HOBSE          1 
CARRIAGE.      1 

day. 

.s. 

day. 

night. 

Z 

Jr.. 

1,00 
3.00 

0,45 
1,20 

a,«o 

0,60 

2.60 
0.60 

1.20 
3,20 

0,60 

1,60 

2,70 
0,68 

1,70 
3,26 

0,6S 

1.4* 

2,50 
0.60 

S.OO 
0.60 

1,30 
2.60 

0,€0 

2,00 

8,00 
0.70 

2.00 
3.00 

O.TO 

3,60 

3,60 
0,86 

4.00 

0,80 

2.50 
3,50 

0.85 

2.90 

4.00 
0.05 

y.B.—A.fieT  nightfall  a  bargain  must  be  made  except  to  the  Tramway  Station  and  Cemeleiy  of 
Campo  Verano  outside  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo. 

The  price  of  the  courae  increases  20  centfi  in  the  day  and  40  cents  at  night  for  every  extra 
person  over  two,  for  one-horse  carriagep.  and  at  the  same  rate  for  each  person  over  four,  for  two- 
horse  carriages. 

In  a  one-horse  carriage,  by  the  hour,  no  extra  charge  for  a  third  person. 

There  is  no  charge  for  a  carpet  bag  or  any  small  article. 

Articles  of  a  larger  size  or  weight  50  cents  extra  each. 

Privers  are  obliged  to  carry  this  tarif,  and  produce  it  on  demand. 


A  steamer  leaves  C.  V.  every  Sunday 
and  every  second  Monday  for  Leg- 
liorn,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Barce- 
lona, and  another  arrives  from  those 
ports  on  the  same  days. 

A  steamer  leaves  0.  V.  every 
Monday  and  every  second  Saturday 
for  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  another 
arrives  from  those  ports  on  the  same 
day. 

Fbotestant  Churches,  &c. 

§  6G.  Church  of  England  Services. 
—All  Saints'  Church,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, designed  by  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  in 
///e  VJa  Babaino,    It  is  built  on  the 
s//fi  oftbe  ex'Conyent  of  Gesu  e  Maria, 


The  style  is  Gothic,  and  it  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble.  The  cost  has 
been  already  not  less  than  £32,000, 
-which  has  been  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  was  opened  for 
public  worship  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1887.  (Chaplain,  Rev.  Hy.  W.  Wasse.) 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
every  Sunday  at  8'30  a.m.  Morning 
Service  throughout  the  year,  with 
Holy  Communion  at  11  a.m.,  and 
Evemng  Service  at  3  p.m.  These 
hours  are  varied  in  summer  to  avoid 
the  great  heat  The  Holy  Communion 
is  administered  on  all  the  great  festivals 
of  the  Church,  M«X\.x&  esers  ^^^V 
day  at  10  a.tk..,  a."u^  cnwvso^^  ^■^  ^Ok\ 
at  3  P.».  TVie  c\\.  \a  sa^v^T\&^  cti>:vt€s.^ 
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by  the  contributiODS  of  visitors  and 
the  sabscriptions  of  residents.  Sittings 
may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
the  ell.  for  35*.  each;  this  iticludc«j 
ihe  use  of  a  Lending  Library  of  re- 
ligious books,  which  may  be  changed 
tvery  Sunday.  Donations  in  books  or 
money  sre  received  to  iteep  up  the 
library. 

§  67.  Trinity  Church,  Piazza  di  San 
Silvestro,  was  opened  1874.  Services 
ttt  1 1  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  Holy  Com- 
mtinlon  on  the  1st  Sunday  in  the 
month,  Christinas,  and  Easter  days. 

This  church,  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Cipolla,  was  the  first  English  ch, 
erected  within  the  walls  or  Rome. 
Open  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  end  of  May.  The  services 
are  depeudcnt  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tiong. 

§  08.  Bt.  Paul's  Church.— American 
Episcopal  service.  Via  Nazionale,  cor- 
ner of  Via  Nopoli.  This  is  a  handsome 
edifice  in  the  Lumbard-Gothie  style, 
designed  by  G.  E.  Street,  B.A., 
and  the  largest  place  of  Protestant 
worship  in  Rome.  Services  on  Sun- 
days, Christmas-day,  and  Good  Friday, 
at  8.30  and  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  On 
Holy-days  aud  daily  in  Lent,  at  10 
A.M.  The  organ  is  a  Jiue  instru- 
ment. The  peal  of  bells  is  very  com- 
plete and  harmonious.  The  Mosaic 
of  the  Apse  and  Eeredos  was  designed 
byBurne  Jones,  and  executed  by  the 
Murano  Glass  Co.  at  Venice.  St. 
Paul's  ch.  was  built  by  subscription 
and  has  no  endowment.  Donations 
received  at  the  church  door,  or  by 
the  Rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Neviu,  1(3,  Via 
^'aziouale. 

§  G9,  Preahyterian  Church,  7,  Via 
Venti  SetteTuhie,  Open  from  October 
to  July.  Services  at  1 1  a.m.  and  3  p..m. 
every  Sunday,  conducted  by  ministers 
appointed  by  the  Free  and  EstahlishLd 
Churches  of  Scotland.  AttachL-d  is  a 
gratuitous  circulating  library  for  the 
U5e  of  the  con^re^atJoja.  This  ch.  is 
nclf-supporting. 


Oermaa  FroUst^t  service  at 


the  Embassy,  Caffarelli  Palace,  Capitol. 
Bev,  M,  lieinekek  minister. 


§71.  ItALiAN  Evangelical  Cuapkls, 
wiTu  Schools  Annexed. 

Waldensian,  Via  NazionEle.  Rev. 
—  Prochet,  minister. 

Free  Church,  Piazsra  Ponle  S.  Angelo. 
l?ev.  A.  Gavazzi  and  L.  Conti,  min, 

Methodist,  72,  Via  della  Scrofa. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Piggott,  min. 

American  Methodist,  Via  Poll.  Dr. 
li.  Vernon,  miti. 

Baptist,  35,  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo.  Rev. 
J.  Wallj  min. 

American  Baptist,  Piazza  Monteci- 
torio.     Dr.  G.  Taylor,  min. 

Military,  Via  della  Scrofa.  L.  Cap- 
pellini,  miu. 

ApostoHc,  153,  Via  Orbana.  P. 
Grassi,  min. 

Apostolic,  94,  Via  della  Renella,  A, 
Petocchi,  min. 

Free,  15,  Vicolo  Soderina,  Prof.  C. 
2anini,  min. 

§  7L!.  British  Society^  s  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  75,  Via  Kapoleone.  Rev. 
A.  Oliel. 

§  7:1.  Jewish  Syiiagogues  (called 
Sf!titrtt')t  Piazza  Cenci.  Nuovo,  Del 
terapio,  Siciliaua  (Italian  rite).  Cata- 
lana,  Spagnnola  (Spanish  rile), 

§  74.  Beligious  Educational  Institu- 
tion.— Talmud  Tora,  in  Via  Run. 


Protestant  Funluals  ani> 
Chabity. 

§  75,   Ftinei'iils, 

Protestant    Funerals.  —  The  inter- 
ment of  Protestauts    is   placed   under 
the  superintendence  of  the  committees 
of  the  English  and  Gevmaw  C.V^wxs^tv««,, 
who   hiwe  aiWii  VI  Vdv\\\    o^   «>a«x\ys% 

the   cemeXery,  c>t  We  \va\<ivv^fcx. 


the  family  o?  tVve  ^ecaaseA-    '^^'^V, 


^ 
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coffin,  moaniiDg-carriages,  payments  to 
the  Roman  municipality  for  the  ground, 
fees  to  the  Officers,  &c.  The  funerals 
are  divided  into  3  classes:  1st,  650 
francs,  or  26/.,  including  a  vault  for 
supporting  a  large  monument;  2nd^ 
3;)()  frs..  without  a  vault,  but  in  every 
other  respect  decent;  3rd,  for  per- 
sons unable  to  incur  more  expense, 
as  certified  by  the  British  or  Lnited 
States  Consuls,  65  frs.  only  for  ceme> 
tery  fees.  These  charg«:s  do  not  in- 
clude a  leaden  coffin,  which  will  cost 
55  cents,  per  lb.  weight;  or  carriages, 
&c.  The  clergyman  attending  the 
funeral  generally  receives  a  gratuity 
of  60  f,  Sig.  Giovanni  Trucchi,  keeper 
of  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  is  the 
undertaker  appointed  by  the  British 
Church  Burial  Committee.  He  is  also 
chief  inspector  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery.  His  address  is  1 7,  Via  della 
Quatro  Fonlane.  Sig.  Trucchi  will 
also  attend  to  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments and  railings  and  will  keep  them 
in  order. 

Funerals  of  British  and  American 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curate  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  death  takes  place.  The 
church  charges,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
extramural  cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  are 
regulated  by  a  fixed  tariff.  All  intra- 
mural burials  in  churches,  &c.,  are  for- 
bidden. 

§  76.  Roman  British  Relief  Fond. 

[(Established  1879.) 

Forposes. 

1.  To  assist  in  forwarding  to  Eng- 
land destitute  British  subjects.  2.  To 
grant  them  temporary  relief  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  distress.  3.  To  assist  Bri- 
tish-born females  residing  in  the  city 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
may  be  in  absolute  want  from  sickness 
or  other  causes. 

Relief  is  granted  without  reference 
to  the  creed  of  the  reciineut. 

Presidentr 

St  Eon.  Sir  John  S&rUe,  GiO.B», 
Britiab  Ambassador, 


Treasiver. 

A.  Macbean,  Esq.,  378,  Corso. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Tr«i- 
Burer  and  Messrs.  Maquay,  Hooker, 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Plowden  and  Co., 
Bankers. 

§  77.  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Minis- 
ters AND   Consuls  Accredited   Tt> 
THE  Court  of  Italy. 

America  {U.  5.).— Hon.  G.  B.  Stallo, 
Min.  Plen.,  II,  Via  Gaeta. 

A  nstria-Hnngary.  —  Count  Emanael 
Ludolf,  Ambassador,  Palazzo  Chigi, 
Corso. 

-Baporui.— Count  Charles  De  Moy, 
Min.  Plen.,  25,  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 

Beljium.  —  Chev.  Van  Loo,  Min. 
Plen.,  Palazzo  Roccagiovine. 

ifra^iV.— Chev.  Lopes  Netto,  Min. 
Plen.,  Via  Balbo. 

Denmark.  —  Chev.  de  Hegermann 
Lindencrone,  Min.  Plen.,  Via  Basella 
Palazzo  Tittoni. 

France. — Count  de  Mony,  Ambas- 
sador, Palazzo  Fai'nese. 

Germmy.—yi.  de  Keudell,  Ambas- 
sador, Palazzo  Cafferelli. 

Great  Britain.— %xx  Savile  Lumley, 
G.C.B.,  Ambassador,  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre. 

Greece,  —  M.  Papparigopoulo,  Min., 
18,  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

JToUand.  —  Chev.  de  "Westemberg, 
Min.  Plen.,  Palazzo  Bonaparte,  Piazza 
di  Venezia. 

Ji^n.  — Fujirmaru  Tanaka,  Min. 
Plen.,  Via  Castelfidardo. 

Mexico.  —  M.  J.  Sancher  Arcona, 
Min.,  156,  Via  Urbana. 

Por^ji^a/.— Count  Carvalho  e  Vas- 
concellos,  Min.  Plen.,  Piazza  S.  Sil- 
vestro. 

Eussia.— Baron  d'Uxhull,  Ambassa- 
dor, 518,  Corso. 

Spain.— Coant  J.  A.  Rascon,  Min.. 
Plen.,  Palazzo  di  Spagna. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — M.  Lindstrand,- 
Min.  Plen.,  196,  Via  Nazionale. 

Switzerland. — M.  Simon  Bavier,  Min. 
Plen.,  41,  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 

Twrkexj. — -PYio^aAe^  '^as^'dL,  Kxe^^^v 
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(Aud  sevBral  South  American  Ke- 
publics.) 

British  Cotwtl  for  Central  Italy  rm- 
d<mt  at  ifOf/M?.— A.  R.  Franz,  Esq.,  9G, 
Pia/za  San  Claucli. 

Ifnit^l  A'taf.ca  CotwiL—W.  L,  Alden, 
Esq.,  Via  SLstina. 

§  78.  Foreign  REPRKsErrTATiVF^  ac- 
credited TO  THE  Holy  See. 

Afiatriu-IIttnifartf^^CovLnt  Paar,  Am- 
bassador, 6,  P.  (ii  Veneaia. 

B(ic(tri>i. —MiiYon  A.  de  Cetto,  Mhi. 
Plen.,  Polaxzo  Uoccagioviue. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Pitteurs-Hie- 
gaerts,  Min.  Pleu.,  80,  Piazza  fi.  S. 
Apoatole. 

Brazff. — Baron  de  Agalard' Andrada, 
Min,  Plen.,  4a,  Piazza  iu  Luciiia. 

/'m^it;^.— Count  A.  de  Rtihaine,  Am-  , 
bnsstvdor,  Palazzo  Rospigliosi, 

Pot'titjfctl. — M,  Martens  de  Ferrao^ 
Ambassador,  4,  Pi.izza  Carddli. 

Sfmn. — Marquis  de  Molins,  Ambas- 
sador, Palazzo  di  Spagua. 

(And  several  South  American  l^epub- 
lies.) 

§  79.  Passports  and  poUco  reguia* 
tiona  regarding  foreigners.— Passports 
are  practically  unueccssary  iu  Rome, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  recent  re- 
ooinmiindatioTi  of  our  Government,  it  is 
advisable  for  liritisb  subjects  visiting 
Italy  to  be  bearers  of  passports  proving 
their  nationality  in  ease  of  difficulties 
with  the  ptxlice,  especially  on  excursions 
in  the  provinces.  (For  procuring  pass- 
p<jrts,  See  p.  4.) 

ETiatlETTE, 

§  .s(*.  Presentations  to  the  King  and 
Qtieea.— The  royal  family  reside  per- 
mauciitly  at  the' Qtiirinal' Palace  from 
the  middle  of  N^ovember  to  the  bcgiu- 
aing  of  June,  or  later,  according  to  the 
closing  of  Parliament.  Stratigers  wish- 
ing to  be  presented  at  Court  and  attend 
the  receptions  must  apply  to  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Rome. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  cour- 
tesy of  fl*^  Queen;  and  bar  perfect 
Aao^r/c'ds'e  of  Frejic\  English,  and 
^f^&rmmi    coubles    her    to    converse 


fluently  in  their  oira  Janguagt's  wiih 
foreigners  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  The 
King  is  also  extremely  aSable.  Invi- 
tations to  the  Court  halls  in  ihe  winter 
usually  follow  presentations. 

§  81.  Presentstioas  to  the  Pope. — 
All  f>reigners  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  write  an  ap* 
plication  to  that  effect  addressed  to 
Mrftisiijnure  Maestro  di  Catncrti,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  or  be  presented  by  the 
representative  of  their  country  at  the 
Holy  See.  As  regards  the  English, 
who  have  no  such  officially  accre- 
dited minister,  application  must  be 
made  through  some  private  chauuel, 
or  by  writing  directly  to  the  Maestro 
di  Camera,  Monsignor  Macchi.  British 
Roman  Catholics  will  experience  no 
difficulty  if  they  apply  to  British 
Ecclesiastics  at  the  Papal  Cou  rt.  Mon- 
signor  Stonor  usually  responds  very 
courteously  to  such  applications. 
.'Vmcricnns  follow  the  same  routine  as 
other  foreigners,  but  they  will  he 
much  assisted  by  the  Superior  of  tlie 
American  College. 

Applicants  are  informed  by  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  on  a  certain  day  and  honr; 
they  can  either  present  themselves  iu 
uniform  or  in  evening  dress  without 
gloves ;  ladies  in  black  dresses  and 
veils;  they  are  ushered  separately 
into  the  Pope's  cabinet  by  the  Maestro 
di  Camera ;  but  if  the  party  is  nume- 
rous, and  ladies  are  present,  audience 
is  granted  in  one  of  the  long  galleries, 
or  to  deputations  and  pilgrims  in  the 
Coasistorial  Hall.  During  private 
audiences  the  Pope  is  only  accom- 
panied by  a  few  prelates  and  C'timrieri 
st:,jrt'ti^  who  introduce  the  visitors  by 
name ;  but  ou  public  receptions  His 
Holiness  is  attended  by  the  Cardinals 
and  prelates  of  his  court  aud  by  his 
noble  guards.  It  is  the  etiquette  that 
Protestanti  should  show  the  same  mark 
of  respect  to  His  Holiness  as  they  do 
on  being  presented  ^o  VXivixt  ^:^^Tv  %«4%it- 

Roman  Cat\\cA\e.s  V\%&  v\vfe  Vo^*i'  "s.  ^o^"^, 
or  make  &vxc\i  aii  Q\ie\Bim.ce  ^  V«i  ^w 
tkey  d.2a\re  to  ^o  «o.    TW  ts^^<^ 
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addressing  His  Holiness  is,  in  Italian, 
Santitu  or  Santo  Padre ;  in  French, 
which  the  present  Pope  speaks  flnently, 
SainteU  or  Saint  Pere.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  andience  the  Pope  confers 
liis  hlessing  on  all  present,  who  are 
expected  to  kneel  to  receive  it,  and  the 
blessing  is  declared  by  His  Holiness  to 
extend  to  the  rosaries  or  other  objects 
of  devotion  which  his  visitors  may 
hare  brought  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Very  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of 
royal  personages,  the  Pope  invites 
distinguished  guests  to  his  table. 

§  83.  Olnbs.— There  is  a  clvb  of 
Oerman  artists,  in  the  Palazzo  Campi- 
telli  to  which  all  foreigners  can  be 
admitted,  provided  they  speak  Oerman; 
the  subscription  is  35  lire  a-year,  or 
10  lire  a  month;  attached  to  it  is  a 
library  of  works  on  Rome  and  the 
fine  arts,  amounting  to  3000  volumes. 
A  German  Association  for  skittle 
playing,  presided  over  by  the  German 
Ambassador,  was  opened  in  1886,  out- 
side the  Piazza  del  Popolo  in  the  Villa 
Strohlfem,  adjoining  the  gate  of  Villa 
Borghese.  Subscribers  must  be  pre- 
sented, speak  German,  and  pay  25 
francs  per  annum.  The  International 
Artistic  Association  has  a  life  and 
costume  school,  library,  and  reception 
rooms  at  54,  Via  Margutta,  where 
musical  and  social  meetings  frequently 
take  place.  Several  Italian  clubs  have 
been  organised  since  the  occupation  of 
Kome  by  the  Italian  Government. 

The  most  fashionable  is  the  Circolo 
delta  Caccia  (the  jockey  club),  Corso, 
Palazzo  Buonaccorsi,  the  resort  of 
the  fine  fleur  of  the  Roman  society. 
Foreigners  of  distinction  and  diplomat- 
ists are  admitted  as  permanent,  or  as 
season  members,  by  ballot. 

The  Casiru)  Bernini,  55,  Fontanella 
di  Borghese,  is  the  rendezvous  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  middle 
class. 

The  Circolo  Nazwnale  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Government 
officers.  Dancing  and  musical  parties 
are  given  by  uie  clnb  during  the 
season. 

T&e  "Sloeteid  Gfeografica  Italiam,** 
"d  the  Uoman  section  of  the  Italian 


Alpine  Club,  hold  their  meetings  in 
1 28,  Via  del  CoUegio  Romano. 

The  Alpine  Club  (26  Via  Ck>lle|^o 
Romano)  organiaea  very  interesting 
excursions  every  spring  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  exploring  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner the  mountains  bordering  the  plain 
of  Latinm.  These  are  varied  by 
archseological  rambles,  which  strangers 
can  join  by  giving  in  their  names  three 
days  before,  at  the  dub. 

The  Canottieri  del  Tevere  form  a 
rowing  club,  and  occasionally  give 
regattas  on  the  "nber.  Its  boathouses 
and  rooms  are  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Passeggiata  di  Ripetta.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  adjoining  the 
Ripetta  bridge,  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  rival  rowing  dub,  "Roma." 

§  86.  Table  of  Xoneyi,  Weights, 
and  Xeasnres,  in  use  at  Borne,  show- 
ing their  l^lish  Xqniyalents  :— 

The  decimal  system  of  money  is 
in  use  throughout  Italy,  the  unit  being 
the  Lira,  equal  in  value  to  the  French 
franc ;  the  coins  being — in  gold,  of  100, 
50,  20, 10,  and  5  lire ;  in  silver,  of  5, 
^h>  2,  It  i,  and  \  lire ;  and  in  br<mze, 
of  10,  5,  2,  and  1  centimes. 

The  circulating  medium  in  Rome 
consists  at  present  of  notes  of  the 
Banca  Nazionale  and  Banca  Romana, 
but  the  legal  currency  being  metallic 
there  is  no  premium  on  silver  or  gold, 
and  the  exchange  on  England  is 
usually  at  par. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot  s=  Eng.  in.  11^ 

Metre 

Roman  palm 8\ 

Canna  of  8  palms 66^'^ 

Roman  mile    ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

The  French  metre,  with  its  fractions  and 
multiples,  has  been  legally  established  in 
Rome.  In  shops  a  canna  is  usually  reckoned 
as  2  metres,  and  distances  are  reckoned  officially 
In  kilometres,  although  the  peasantry  still 
understand  nothing  but  miles. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Barile  of  wine  or  oil  ..  Eng.  galls. 

12^  =  60  litres. 
Bocale..En{^.<VQaxt&\^=:  ^V\\x«&« 
The  legal  meajsotea  ot  c&»»ic\Vj  Vci..'%A'c\few'Qi^ , 
as  well  as  in  tt»  rvA  ollw  *«i»  wo-Voa^^tiOa. 


Sect.  L 
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dednul  syibeHxn  ot  litres  and  hectolitres.  The 
Rotnan  barrel  has  heen  oonseqoently  enlarged 
to  the  exact  capacity  of  60  litres. 


Meastttefor  Zcmd, 
The  rabbio     | 


Imperial  acres 
Hectares     .. 


In  the  same  manner,  land  in  the  province  of 
Rome  is  now  measured  by  hectares,  Instead  of 
fubbt,  although  the  latter  term  is  retained  in 
familiar  parlance. 

WeigJits. 

Roman  pound  =  Eng.  aydp.  (within 
a  trifling  fraction)  oz.  12  (11  ^) 

Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce    432f 

Denaro 18 

The  French  kilogramme  and  its  fractions 
have    superseded    the  old    Roman    weights. 
When  a  pound  of  anything  is  purchased  now, 
habit 


fob 
the  custom  from  long  1 
people,  the  dealer  weighs  out  | 
is  a  fraction  less  than  the  old  Roman  pound. 


>  among  the 
people,  the  dealer  weighs  out  |  of  a  kilo,  which 


§87. 


STRANGER'S  DIARY 
ROME. 


IN 


GALLERIES. 

Babbebimi,  every  day,  12  to  5  o'clock, 
except  Sunday. 

Borghese,  pictures  in  the  Palace, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  9  to  3  o'clock,  closed  from  July 
15  to  Oct.  15;  the  Casino  in  the  Villa 
Borghese,  containing  the  sculptures, 
on  Saturday  only,  12  to  4. 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  8  o'clock. 
Entrance,  50  cents.  Free  on  Sun- 
days, 10  to  1. 

CoLONNA,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  11  to  3  o'clock;  entrance 
from  17,  Via  degli  Archi  della  Pilotta. 

CoRSiNi,  on  Monday,  Thursday,  aud 
Saturday,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

DoRiA,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 

2  o'clock :  if  either  of  these  days  is  a 

festiraJ,  thegnJJeij  is  open  on  the  day 

foUowing;   closed  from    July    JS   to 


Farnese  Palace,  only  shown  by 
special  permission  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. 

The  Parnesina  Palace,  with 
Raphael's  frescoes.  Open  only  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  12 
to  3. 

Lateran  Mdseitm,  every  day,  10 
to  3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals. 

Monte  di  PietI,  only  to  be 
seen  by  special  permission  of  the 
Director. 

Rospigliosi  Casino,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

SciARRA*  This  gallery  is  now  closed 
to  the  public.  Several  of  the  best 
pictures  have  been  transferred  to  the 
private  apartments  of  the  prince,  who 
only  admits  visitors  bearing  a  special 
introduction. 

S.  LucA,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock, 
except  Simdays  and  festivals. 

Spada  Palace.  On  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday;  apply  to  the  porter. 

I'orlonia  Museum  (sculpture),  Via 
delle  stalle  di  Corsini,  near  the  Corsini 
Palace.  Permission  to  be  applied  for 
at  the  Torlonia  palace. 

Vatican  Sculpture  Gallery,  open 
from  9  to  3  every  day  except  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday.  Tickets  of  ad- 
nussion  may  be  obtained  from  bankers, 
the  booksellers  in  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
or  on  personal  application  at  the  Major 
Domo  s  office  in  the  Vatican,  from 
9  to  12.  All  the  Vatican  galleries  are 
closed  on  Sunday  and  Festivals. 

The  picture  gallery  is  open  from  9  to 
3  every  day  except  Saturday.  The 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Mnseums,  and 
the  Gallery  of  Tapestries,  on  Thurs- 
day, from  9  to  3. 

Visitors  are  introduced  by  the  custodi 
into  the  library,  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  at  the  door  on  the  left  of  the 
entry  to   the    Chiaramonti    Museum. 
The  Scala  Hegia,  called  also  Bernini's 
ststircase,  is  ascended  by  visitors  to  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  but  the  Sala  Regia,  the 
Ducal  Hall,  and  tkvft"?«s3X\\yfcC3tosca^'«x^ 
not  now  iViowu,  exae^X.  VJoxwv.^  -^ 
8ona\acQ>mB.tasi<ie&*mX\vfe^^i^R»'    V^^ 
sacristy  and  tw&axxrj  \«cift  ^^^  '^^^ 
visible  smce  \al^.  _ 
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Borne. 


To  see  the  Mosaic  manoikctory, 
▼isitors  enter  by  the  court  of  S.  Dama- 
sas,  with  tickets  obtainable  from  t}j^e 
fattore  OenercUe,  at  the  Chapter-honsie 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Permission  to  see  the  paintings  of 
Pinturicchio  in  the  Camere  di  Borgia 
(Alexander  VI.),  as  also  to  inspect  the 

Srincipal  codexes,  mannscripts,  &c.,  in 
le  library,  may  be  obtained  from  tbe 
Vatican  Ubrarian,  or  from  the  Prefect 
of  the  Sacred  Palaces.  The  custode  of 
Kaphael's  stanze  will  show  the  chapeU 
of  Nicholas  V.,  of  St.  Pius  V.,  and 
of  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  Hall  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Painters, 
scolptors,  and  photographers  desirous 
of  taking  copies  or  making  studies  in 
the  Vatican,  must  address  their  requf'st 
for  permission  to  the  Pope's  Majur 
Domo. 

The  Vatican  Archives  may  be  con- 
sulted for  purposes  of  study  by  per- 
mission of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  to 
obtain  which  application  should  Lc 
made  to  tiie  Archivist,  Cardinal  Her^ 
genrother,  Palazzo  Chigi,  Corso.  The 
Zecca  (mint),  adjoining  tiie  Vatican 
Palace,  may  be  visited  daily. 

The  armoury  is  not  now  shown,  but 
the  Vatican  gardens  may  be  visited  at 
certain  hours  by  arranging  with  the 
gardener,  Signer  Cesare  Balsani ;  and 
the  Pontifical  stables,  coach-houses, 
and  equipages,  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  head  coachman. 

Permission  to  visit  the  Crypt  of  St. 
Peter's  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Monaco  di  Lavaletta,  or  through  Mgr, 
Accoramboni,  Palazzodella  Cancelleria. 

The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  accessible 
with  a  special  permission,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  chapter-house  of  St 
Peter's. 

Museums.  —  Admission  1  lira  on 
week  days,  9  to  2.30.  Kibcheeian 
(closed  on  feast  days),  and  Agrarian, 
free  on  Sundays.  Industrial  (Me* 
diffival  Art),  adm.  50c.  on  Sunday. 


VILLAS. 


Albani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clocli  ; 
permission  required  from  Prince  Tot 


BoBGHESE,  the  grounds,  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  Tharsday,  and  Saturday,  after 
L2  o'clock ;  the  Museum  of  Scolptnre 
at  the  Villa  Borghese,  only  on  Satur- 
day, 12  to  4  o'clock. 

LuDovisi  Museum,  daily,  12  to  4 
o'clock.  Permission  to  be  obtained 
through  the  British  or  American 
consul. 

Medici  Gardens,  entrance  only  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the 
French  Academy,  or  by  feeing  the 
porter. 

Pamfili,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Torlonia,  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
Wednesdays,  1  to  3  o'clock;  permis< 
sion  at  Prince  Torlonia's,  Piazza  di 
Venezia. 

Palatine  Hill.  Imperial  Palaces ; 
Baths  of  Titus  and  Baths  op  Caba- 
CALLA.  On  week  days  from  9  till 
sunset:  entrance  1  lira  :  free  (m 
Sundays.  In  summer  these  places 
are  closed  during  the  hot  part  of  the 
day. 

WoLKONSKY  Villa,  on  the  Ccelian : 
permission  to  be  obtained  at  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  and  at  the  bankers*. 

No  permissions  are  required  to  visit 
the  Catacombs. 

The  custodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  at  the  Vatican 
and  private  galleries,  but  not  at  the 
galleries  where  admission  is  paid  for. 


§  88.  Plan  foe  visiting  the  Sights 
OF  Rome  in  8  Days,  according  to 
Ix»cAL  Arrangement. 

For  travellers  who  can  only  dispose 
of  a  limited  time  in  Rome,  the  follow- 
ing topographical  index  of  the  principal 
places  to  be  visited  will  be  found 
useful. 

I.  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Capitol. 


'\ 


Porta  del  Popolo  and  Piazza< 

Obelisk. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

Ch.  ot  S.  CaxVo  <\  Cotao. 


Beotl. 


§  88.   SIGHTS  OF  BOMB  LOCALLY  ABRAKGBD. 
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PiLBumolL 

CSl  of  S.  lioreDao  in  Lndna. 

FkLGhigi. 

Haiza  Gblonna  and  the  Colamn  of  Marcus 

Anrelhu. 
Pariiament  House  and 
Obelisk  on  Monte  Citorio.  „ 

Taaple  of  Nq)tiine  (Ezcbange). 
Gh.ofS.  Ignazio. 
Kiicherian  Museum. 
Ch.ofS.  Marcello. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  adjoining. 
Pal.  Doria. 
Pal.  Bonaparte. 
Piazza  and  Pal.  di  Venezia. 
PaL  Torlonia. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus. 

Tomb  of  the  Claudian  Family,  Ch.  of  S.  Marca 
Pol.  Altieri. 
Ch.afthe6esti. 

II.  The  Oapkol  to  the  Lateran. 

Capitoline  EUL 

Piazza. 

Fountain.  ■ 

Padace  of  the  Senators. 

Tabularium. 

View  firom  the  Tower. 

Pal.  of  the  Conservators. 

New  Museum. 

Qalleiy  of  Pictures. 

Museum' of  Sculpture. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Aia  Gcell. 

Monument  of  Victor  Emdnuel. 

Tarpeian  Roclr. 

Clivns  Capttoliuus. 

Mamertine  Prison. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke. 

Oh.  of  S.Martina. 

lioman  Forum. 

Millfscinm  Aurenm. 

Andent  Rostra. 

Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  Vespasian. 

Temple  of  Concord. 

Arch  of  SeptimiusSererus. 

Oulumn  of  Riocasi 

Basilica  Julia/ 

Temple  of  Castor. 

Temple  of  Julius  GeeBar. 

Temple  of  Vesta. 

House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins— Regla. 

ItecraVia. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 

Temple  of  Bomulus  (Ch.  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano). 

Bttilica  of  Oonstantine. 

Ch.  of  S.  FranoQBca  Bomana. 

Arch  of  Titus. 

FklatipeHIU. 

Imperial  Palaces. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Bome. 

Golosseum. 

MetaSndans. 

Ardk  of  ConstanUne. 

CtolianHill. 

Oh.  ofS.Oregorio. 

Cb.  «ad  GouTent  of  9.  Giovanni  e  Fido.  * 

AcdbofDolabeUa. 

Ch.  of  &  Maria  delU  NnrieeUa, 

TWa  Mattel,  now  Hottauau 


Ch.  of  S.  Stefano  Botondo. 

Ch.  of  i  Quattro  Santi  IncorooatL 

Ch.ofS.  Clemente. 

III.  The  lateran  to  the  Qniiinal. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran. 

Ch.  of  S.  John  Lateran. 

Baptistery. 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museums. 

ScaU  Santa. 

Gate  of  S.  Giovanni. 

Porta  Asinaria. 

Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  G^emaalanme. 

Amptiitbeatrum  Castiense. 

Porta  Maggiore. 

Aqueducts. 

Tomb  of  tiie  Bak«r  Enryaces. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (Nymph»um). 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arrontius. 

(^tellnm  aqu«  of  Alexander  Sevems. 

Cb.  of  S.  Bibiana. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 

Basilica  of  S.   Lorenzo,    extra    inuro8   and 

Cemetery. 
Arch  of  Gallienus. 
So-called  "  Villa  of  Maecenas." 
Ch.  of  S.  Prassede. 
Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Ma^ore. 
Obelisk  and  Column. 
Ch.  of  S.  Pudentiana. 
Ch.  of  S.  Mortino  at  Monti. 
Ch,  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooll. 
Vicus  Sceleratus. 
Baths  of  Titus. 
Sette  Sale. 
Tor  de'  Conti. 
Forum  Transitorinm. 
Forum  of  Augustus. 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor. 
Forum  of  Trajan. 
Tn^n's  Column. 
Ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Lorcto. 
Colonna  Palace  and  Gardens. 
Thermae  of  Constantine. 
Ch.ofSS.  Apostoli. 
Pal.  Odescalchi. 


IV.  The  Quirmal  to  the  If ausoleTim 
of  Augustus. 

Quirinal  Palace  and  Gardens. 

Monte  Cavallo  aud  Obelisk. 

Fountain. 

Consulta  Palace. 

Bospigliosi  Palace. 

Ch.  of  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto. 

Torre  deUeMilizie. 

Servian  walls. 

Via  Nazionale. 

Ch.ofS.VItale. 

American  Church. 

Ch.  of  S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale. 

Fontana  de'  Termini. 

Ch.  of  San  Bemarda 

Baths  of  Diocletian. 

Ch.  of  S.  Max\&  4l««VV  Axt^i^^ 

PrsBtoiian  Camp. 

Fal«oeof¥VDaxkce.  ,      ,       ^..vxi. 

Agger  ol  Setvtaia  Tu\Vtt»  afc  ^«tx\g  -  «^^^^ia, 
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Su.8tiflmiuL 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria. 

ItirUPU. 

Oulumbariam  of  tbe  Vigna  di  Looano. 

Ch.  or  &  AgDMe  ftiori  1«  Mora. 

Ch.  ofS.Co«tania. 

Fbru  Salara. 

Itfaufloleum  of  L.  l\)etas. 

Villa  Albanl. 

Villa  LndovlHi. 

FounUin  of  the  Tritone. 

Ch.  ofCappucdni. 

Pal.  Barberini. 

Fountain  of^TreTl. 

Cb.  of  S.  Andrea  dclle  Fratte. 

I'rtipaganda  College  and  MonomenL 

IMozaa  dl  Spagna  and  Uie  Barcaoda  Fountain. 

Ch.  and  Stairs  of  la  Trinlti  de'  MoDtL 

Obelisk. 

Houses  of  tbe  2kiccberl  and  of  Ponain. 

Villa  de'  Medici  (Academy  of  France). 

Pinclan  HllL 

VlUa  Borgbese. 

V.  Haofloltiun  of  Angnstni  to  the 
Yolabmm. 

liausoleum  of  Aagnstus  (Via  del  Ponteflci). 
VaI  Borgbese. 
PaL  di  Firense. 
Pantheon. 

Cb.  of  a  Maria  sopra  Mlnenra. 
Benedictine  Library. 
Pal.  Lante. 

University  (La  Sapienza). 
Pol.  Madama  (Senate  Hoose). 
PaLGiustiniani. 
Cb.  of  8.  Luigi  de*  tranced. 
Cb.  of  S.  Agostino. 
Angelica  Library. 
Pal.  Altemps. 

House  of  Raphael  (Via  de*  Coronarl), 
Pul.  Cicciapord. 
I'al.  Nicolinl. 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  In  Valllcella. 
Pal.  Turci. 
8.  Maria  delia  Pace. 
Pal.  Monteveccbio. 
Cb.  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. 
Piazza  Navona. 
Fountains. 
Obelisk. 
Pal.  Pamfill. 
Cb.  ofS.  Agnese. 
Pal.  Braschi. 
Statue  of  Pasqain. 
Massimo  Palace. 
Cb.  of  8.  Andrea  deUe  Valle. 
Corso  Vlttorio  Emanuele. 
Theatre  of  Pompey. 
Vldoni  Palace. 
Mattel  Palace. 
Caserta  Palace. 
Fountain  of  the  Tartamgbe. 
PortlcusofOctavia. 
Ch.  of  8.  Angelo  in  Peacherio, 
Theatre  of  Marcellos. 
Oraini  Palace. 
Obetto  (Jews'  gmurter). 
CenctPaiaee. 


Forum  Olitorlom  (Pbuoa  MontaoaimV. 

Ch.  of  a  Niccold  in  Carcere  (TempU  of  Jnoo, 

Hoi>«>,  and  Piety). 
Hospital  of  tbe  Oonaolazione. 


VI.  The  YeUbnuB  to  the  Vatekiu 

Fomm  Buarinm. 

Arch  of  Janos. 

Arcb  of  Sepcimins  Sevenis  (SilTerandthiTl 

Cb.  of  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

Cloaca  Maxima  and  Aoqna  Argentina. 

Cb.of8u.  Anastasla. 

Circus  Maximna. 

Batbs  of  Caracalla. 

Cb.  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

TomboftheSdplot. 

Colombaria  in  the  Vigna  Oodini.  Jtc. 

Arch  of  DrasQs  (so  called). 

Porta  S.Sebaitlano. 

Colombaiiam  of  tbe  Liberti  of  Angmtaa. 

Columbarium  of  tbe  Liberti  of  Livia. 

Basilica  of  a  Sebastian  extra  muroc. 

Gstaoombs. 

Circus  of  Mazentios. 

Tomb  of  Cecilia  MeteUa. 

Tomb  of  the  SenrllU. 

Tomb,  called  Temple  of  Bacdius. 

Tbe  BO-caUed  Fountain  of  £geria. 

Basilica  of  San  Pacdo. 

Cb.  of  a  Paolo  alle  Tie  Fontaoe. 

PorU  a  Paolo. 

Pyramid  of  Cains  Ostint. 

Protestant  Burial»grouud. 

Monte  Testaodo. 

Emporium  and  Marmorata. 

Aventine. 

Ch.  of  a  Prisca. 

Bemaius   of  Servian  Wall  in  the  Vigna  dd 

Colleglo  Romano. 
Ch.  of  a  Saba. 
Cb.orS.  Sablna. 
Ch.ofaAle88io. 
Ch.  of  a  Maria  Aventinense. 
Ch.  of  a  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
Bocca  della  Verit2u 
Temple  of  Vesta  (so  called). 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 
House  of  Cola  di  Bienso  (so  called). 
Ponte  Botto. 


VII.  The  Fabridan  Bridge  to  th« 
Fonte  di  8.  Angelo. 

Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capl  (Pons  Fabridns). 

Hospital  of  BenfratelU. 

Island  of  the  Tiber. 

Ch.  of  a  Bartolommeo. 

Punte  di  S.  Bartolommeo  (Pons  Qratianos). 

Trastevere. 

Ch.  of  a  Cecilia. 

Ch.  of  a  Maria  del  Orto. 

Ripa  GraiMle^  Hospital  and  Prison  of  8.  Micfaete. 

Porta  Portese. 

Cb.  ot  8.  Frvnceaco  «l'SLV^«l. 

Ch.  of  &.  llLai\aliL  'It«ate<r«c«. 
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Hospital  of  S.  GalUcano. 

Cb.of&Crlaogono. 

8.  Fletro  In  Montorfo. 

FoBtana  Faolina. 

Porta  S.  Fancrazlo. 

Ch.  of  8.  Fancrazlo  and  Catacombs  of  GalepodiuB. 

Villa  Famphili-Dorla  and  Columbaria. 

Janicnimn  Promenade. 

Pal.  Oonini. 

FaL  Farnesina. 

Ch.  of  S.  Onofirio. 

Ponte  Slsto. 

Ch.  of  La  Trinia  de'  Pellegrini. 

Ch.  of  S.  Carlo  a  Catinari. 

Pal.  delU  CanoeUeria. 

Ch.  of  SS.  Lorenzo  9  Damaso. 

Pal.  Fameae. 

FcmntaiM. 

FaLSpada. 

Pal.  Faloonferi. 

Eng.  College  and  Ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  degl  Ingles!. 

Pal.  Saocbetti. 

Ch.  of  S.  Oiovannl  del  Plorentini. 

Ruins  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis. 


,  y III.  Bridge  of  8.  Angelo  to  Xonte 
Xario. 

Borgo  or  CitUt  Leonlna. 

Ponte  di  8.  Angelo,  Pontc  Umbcrto  I. 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Hospital  of  Santo  Sptrito. 

Plazaa  of  St.  Peter's. 

Obelisk. 

Foontaias. 

Basilica. 

Palace  of  the  Vatictm' 

Sixtine  Chapel. 


Oallery  of  Picturea.  ' 

Stanie  of  Baphael. 

Ubraiy. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics. 

Gardens. 

Porta  Cavalleggteri. 

Porta  Angelica. 

Monte  Mario, 

VilU  Madama. 


§  89.  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL CHURCH  FESTIVALS 
AND  CEREMONIES  AT  ROME, 
IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

All  the  grand  church  ceremonies  in 
Rome,  in  -which  the  Pope  and  Cardi- 
nals used  to  take  part  previous  to 
1871,  have  been  suspended  since  the 
1  change  of  Government,  and  few  only 
I  remain  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract 
travellers. 

The  Supreme   Pontiff   and    Papal 
court  ma^  stijl  be  s^n,  however  (b^  | 


special  invitation)  attending  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  at  the  Vatican, 
on  stated  occasions. 

The  Diario  Romano^  annually  pub- 
lished at  the  Propaganda  Press  (1  fr.) 
gives  an  accurate  list  of  the  festivals 
for  every  day  in  the  year  in  the 
different  churches  of  Rome. 

The  following  are  the  most  remark" 
able: 

January, 

1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision— 
high  mass  at  the  churches  of  II 
Gesu  and  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  the 
latter  followed  by  a  sermon  and  Te 
Deum. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany — high 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore. 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  {Catedra  di  S.  Fietro)— high. 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest.  Feast  of  Sta. 
Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  ch.  seldom 
open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabianus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Agnes,  at  Sant'  Ag- 
nese,  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open,  and  at  Sant' 
Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lambs. 

25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  dis- 
play of  St.  Paul's  chains. 

Febmary. 

1.  Feast  of  St.  Ignotius  of  Antioch, 
in  the  church  of  San  Clemente,  during 
which  the  subterranean  Basilica  is 
lighted  up. 

2.  Feastof  the  Purification— high 
mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  1 1 ;  and  dUttvVsNv- 
tion  of  the  blessed  cMi^\e%. 

Many  of  t\\e  olYvet  ie%\iN«\%  vn  ^^% 
and  tUe  loUq\^\Tv^  motvWv  ^lxi^l  Vq.  Kv^^ 
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being  movable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday,  and  those  danne 
the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully  noticed 
in  describing  the  different  churches 
where  they  are  celebrated.  It  is 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to ;  several  of  these  buildings 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing are  worth  noting : — 

Ash  Wednesdaif  ^Vit  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S^  Maria  in  Gosmedin. 

Ut  Thurs.  in  I^nt — San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

2nd  Tues.  in  i.— Sant'  Anastasia. 

2nd  Thvurt.  in  L. — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis-Perna,  oh.  seldom  open. 

2nd  Svnd.  in  Zr.— S.  Maria  in  Dom- 


/v.— San   Ste&no  Bo- 


the    Piazza    Navona :    exhibition   cf 
relics. 

5th  Frid. 
tondo. 

5th  ftnt.  in  L. — San  Giovanni  a  PoUa 
I^tina  and  San  Cesareo ;  chorclies  veiy 
seldom  open. 

6th  Snnd.  in  L.,  or  Palx  Sitndat. 

6th  Mond.  in  L. —  Santa  Prassede. 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore;  subterra- 
nean ch.  open. 

6th  Mond,  in  L. — Santa  Prisca. 

1**  Thurs.  after  Trinit;/  Swui. — Feast 
of  the  Corpus  Domini — observed  in 
all  the  churches. 


Feasts 

Dates:— 


nica. 

2nd  Mond.  m  L. — S.  Clemente  and 
subterranean  church  lighted  up. 

2nd  Tues.  in  i.— Sta.  Balbina,  ch. 
very  seldom  open. 

2nd  Wed.  in  i.— Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncovered. 

2nd  Frid.  in  i.— S.  Vitale. 

3rd  Mond.  in  X.—Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  when  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor*  de'  Specchi  is  open  to  the 
public. 

3rd  Tms.  in  i.— Santa  Pudentiana, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch. 

3rd  Wed.  ifl  i.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano. 

3rd  Fri.  in  Z.— Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini. 

4th.  Sund.  in  Z.— Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
rusalemme. 

4th  Mond.  in  L.—l  Santi  Quattro 
Incoronati. 

Ath  Frid.  in  Z.— Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  very  seldom  open. 

Uh  Sat.  in  Z.— S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
FrJdaj. 

S/4  xSiffuf.  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday 
-n«f.  Peter's. 
s/4  nurs.  in  Z.^S,  ApolUnare,  near  ^ 


and   Ceremoniei    on    *«^ 

February. 


13.  Feast  of  S.  Cathebike  or  Stxna 
— at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina. 


March. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gregory  thk  Gbsat 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio. 

16.  Feast  of  San  Filippo  Jfyri—^ 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  ha 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  <rf 
Sant'  Isidoro,  with  a  sermon  and 
eulogium  of  the  protector  of  Ireland; 
also  at  the  ch.  of  S.  Agata  de'  Goti. 
High  mass  in  both. 

19.  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  celebrated 
in  all  churches  dedicated  to  the  Sunt, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  festivitki 
in  Rome,  being  commemorated  by  the 
sale  of  fritters  of  various  descriptionSt 
cooked  and  sold  in  the  open  air  i> 
all  the  principal  piazzas. 

25.  Feast  of  the  Anndnciatioii— 
hi^h  mass  at  Santa  Maria  lopn 
Minerva,  &c. 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Balbina. 


'■\ 


April, 

TICK  0¥  "RjOTft.^  ^  _^ 
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Giomo  in  Velabro,  where  his  skull, 
standard,  &c.,  are  exposed. 
25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evam- 
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29.  Feast    of    St.    Michael   the 
Abchanoel. 


OEUST. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May. 

3.  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross — at  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salenune,  when  a  portion  of  onr  Sa- 
viour's Gross  is  shown. 

6.  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 
tina. 

The  2  great  movable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of — 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord — grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  and  14  days 
later. 

The  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday — 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
Chapel. 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana— 
The  ch.  is  open  rarely,  except  at  an 
early  hour. 

26.  Feast  of  San  Filtppo  Neri — 
high  mass  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Yallicella. 

June. 

24.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — ^high  mass  at  the  Lateran. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul — ^high  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at 
10  A.M.  The  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  exposed  to  view  at  the 
Lateran. 

A-agust. 

1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  inVinooli — 
when  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  art  ex- 
hibited. 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— higb 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis — high  mass 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi. 

September, 

7.  Ths  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
—Jugri    mass    at   Santa     Maria    del 
Popolo, 


November, 

1.  All  Saints. — Fine  music  in  the 
oratory  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Yallicella, 
and  which  is  continued  on  the  evening 
of  the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  oft 
tjvery  Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent 
until  Palm  Sunday. 

2.  All  Souls — high  mass  in  most 
churches. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
— high  mass  at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in 
Corso. 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia — 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited :  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening.  On  the  same  day  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Callixtus,  where  the  body 
of  St  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open  and 
lighted  up. 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is'  lighted  up;  the 
best  time  to  see  its  paintings,  &c. 


DeceTr^)er. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception— Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel. 

21.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  THE  Apos- 
tle— ^tiie  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  on  this  day. 

24.  Christmas  Eve  —  nocturnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas.  The  sacred  manger- 
board  is  carried  on  this  evening  in 
grand  procession  to  the  high  altar  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine  music  at 
St  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  at  11  p.m. 

25.  Christmas  Day— high  mass  in 
St.  Peter^s. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen — ^high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  English  College. 

27.  Feast  of  §re.3ott&  thsce. '^^^  kjs.- 
OELIBT— masa  «X  liSckft  ^vxJuovft  <2b»:^ 
and  at  tT[ie  lAtetttsx,  ^W  ^*  '^^'^ 
of  St.  Petex    wx^  ^^'  ^«^   ^^''^  '^^ 
hibited. 
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29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Cam- 
TEBBUBT  (Becket)— high  mass  at  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College,  which 
can  be  best  seen  by  strangers  on  this 
day. 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvesteb— Te 
Denm  at  the  cb.  of  Gesii  in  the  after* 
noon,  to  render  thanks  for  the  blessings 
received  during  the  year  about  to  end. 
Fine  music;  also  at  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite. 


§  90.  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS    IN 
ROME. 

Boyal  Palace  t  the  Qui  final,  for- 
merly the  summer  residence  of  the 
Popes,  where  also  the  conclaves  were 
held. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Palazzo 
Braschi,  Via  di  S.  Pantaleo. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Palazzo 
della  Ck)n8ulta,  on  the  Quirinal. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce^ 
Palazzo  della  Stamperia,  Via  della 
Stamperia. 

Ministry  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor- 
ship, Palazzo  di  Firenze,  Piazza  di 
Firenze. 

Ministry  of  Marine  (Admiralty), 
Convent  of  S.  Agostino,  Via  dei 
Portoghesi. 

Ministry  of  War,  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre. 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Convent  of 
S.  Silvestro  in  Capite. 

Ministry  of  Finance,  Palazzo  delle 
Finanze,  an  immense  building,  300 
yards  long,  100  wide,  in  the  Via  20 
Settembre  (di  Porta  Pia). 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Piazza 
della  Minerva  (ex-convent). 

Senate  House,  Palazzo  Madama. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Palazzo  di  Monte 
Citorio. 

ifeod  Po/KJ«-Oj^ff,  Convent  of  S.  Mar- 
cello. 

Law  Courts,  Convent  of  the  Chiesa  , 
Nuova.  ' 

Mmicipcfi  Officer,  Pahzzo  Senatorio, 
OJ3  the  Capitol. 


Statirik  Office,  for  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  &C.,  Palano  ConserTatori, 
on  the  Capitol. 

Prefecture  of  Borne  and  its  prorinee, 
Palazzo  Valentin!,  11,  SS.  ApostolL 

Council  of  State,  Palazzo  Balleani, 
Via  Lorga. 

General  Poet-Office,  and  Central  Tele- 
graph  Office,  Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro. 

National  Bank,  Via  Nazionale. 

Boman  Bank,  Palazzo  Mareacotti, 
Via  delle  Stimmate. 

Exchange,  Piazza  di  Fietra. 


§  91.  Houses  inhabited  bt    Iujis* 
TBioos  Mbn. 

The  following  are  translations  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  commemorative 
slabs  placed  by  the  municipality  on  the 
facades  of  houses  distinguished  by  the 
birth  or  residence  of  celebrated  men  in 
Rome. 

Via  dei  Fomari,  211.  This  was  the 
house  consecrated  by  the  residence  and 
death  of  the  divine  Michael  Angdo,-^ 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Vicolo  di  S.  Giacomo.  From  this 
studio  sculpture  came  forth,  renewed 
by  the  work  of  Antonio  Canova.-' 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  Macel  dei  Corvi,  88.  The  prince 
of  Raphael's  pupils,  Qiulio  Pt/»pt',  called 
Giuiio  Bomano,  was  bom  in  this  little 
house  of  his  father  in  the  year  1492. 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  del  Corso,  18.  In  this  house 
Wolfgang  Goethe  conceived  and  wrote 
immortal  'things.  The  Commune  of 
Rome  placed  this  in  memory  of  the 
great  guest. 

Via  S.  Martino,  20.  Domenico  Zam- 
pieri,  of  Bologna,  called  the  Domenl' 
chino,  the  glory  of  painting,  took  re- 
fuge  in  this  house  of  his,  against  tile 
implacable  war  of  envy.  —  S.P.Q.R., 
1872. 

Piazza  Poule  S>.  ku\giVQ,  Palazzo 
AUov\t\,     Eniuo  Quirnvo  V\scouU,%.\sQacfe 
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quities,  an  example  to  foreigners  of 
Italian  eradition,  was  bom  in  this 
house  on  the  30th  of  October,  1751  .— 
S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Vicolo  Leutari,  36.  Gioacchino  HoS' 
aini,  residing  in  this  house,  produced 
the  ever  new  harmonies  of  the  *  Barber 
of  Seville/— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Villa  Strozzi.  In  this  villa,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Strozzi,  Vittorio  M- 
fieriy  between  October  1781  and  May 
1783,  put  into  verse  and  corrected 
twelve  tragedies  and  composed  'Me- 
rope '  and  *  Saul.  — S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  S.  Bartolomeo  dei  Vaccinari. 
Cola  d%  Rienzif  the  last  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  bom  near  here. — S.P.Q.R., 
1872. 

Via  di  Ripetta.  Here  lived  Angela 
Brunettif  called  Ciceruacchio,  born  of 
honest  people  in  1800.  An  active  in- 
spirer  of  liberty  into  the  people,  es- 
caping from  the  slavery  of  his  country, 
he  was  slain  by  foreign  weapons, 
together  with  his  sons  Luigi  and 
Lorenzo,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1849. 
— S.P.Q.R.,  1872. 

Via  del  Pellegrino,  75  to  77.  Pietro 
Trapassif  known  to  the  world  as  Metas- 
tasiOf  was  born  in  this  house  on  the  3rd 
January,  1698.— S.P.Q.R.,  1873.  (A 
monument  and  portrait  statue  to  this 
poet  were  erected  on  the  P.  di  S. 
Silvestro,  opposite  to  the  Post  Office, 
in  1886). 

Via  delle  Muratte,  78.  Gaetana 
Donizetti^  of  Bergamo,  resided  in  this 
house,  and  composed  here  the  *  Furioso' 
and  *Torquato  Tasso.  —  S.  P.Q.  R., 
1876. 

Via  dei  Foraari.  109-112.  The 
inscription  placed  on  the  facade  of  this 
house  records  that  it  was  built  on  the 
site  occupied  by  the  house  in  which 
Michael  Angelo  died,  on  the  17th  Feb., 
1564,  aged  90.  Pius  V.  intended  to 
raise  a  monument  over  his  body  in 
St.  Peter's,  but  Cosmo  de'  Medici  had 
it  secretly  conveyed  to  Florence  and 
interred  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Sir  V. 
■  Eyre,  a  memorial  stone  was  placed 
hi  1879  upon  the  side  of  the  house 
1$  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  was 
4kf^'fi  residence,  and  on  it  is  engraved 


a  facsimile  of  the  Grecian  lyre  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  the  inscription. 

THE  TOUNG  ENGLISH  POET 

JOHN  KEATS 

DIED  IN  THIS   HOUSE 

ON  THE  24th  FEBRUARY,    1821. 

AGED  26. 


§  92.  CHRONOLOGICAL 

TABLES. 

A,  KusoLX  Febiop. 

B.C. 

753  Foundation  of  Rome  by  Bomulus.* 

716  Numa  PoropiliuB, 

673  Tullus  HostUius. 

640  Ancus  Martins. 

616  Tarqulnius  Priscus. 

578  Servius  Tullius. 

534  TarquiQius  Superbus. 


S.  Repubucak  Pkeiod. 

509  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 

licola.  Consuls. 
601  Institution  of  the  Dictatorship. 
494  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Mons 

Sacer ;  institution  of  the  Tribunes. 
483  First  war  with  Veii,  which  lasted   until 

B.C.  474. 
459  War  with  the  Volscians, 
452  Institution  of  the  Decemvirs. 
449  Second  secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veil. 
396  Veli  taken  by  Camillus.  " 
390  Bome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
343  First  war  with  the  Samnites. 
340  First  war  with  the  Latins. 
326  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
298  Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
286  Last  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
281  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
264  First  Punic  War,  which  lasted  until  241. 
225  War  with  the  Gauls— ended  in  222. 
218  Second  Punic  War— lasted  unUl  201. 
215  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Antlochus ;  his  defeat  In  190. 
187  War  with  the  Ligurians,  until  175. 
171  Third  war  with  the  Macedonians  under 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  146. 
146  Destruction  of  Carth^e. 


♦  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Roma  l& 
differently  stated  by  ancient  ■wiA.\ftri%\fe».\.  ^-^^a. 
by  Varto,  153  yean  \)eloT«  MSaa  xecaXNt^'asai.- 
mencement  of  the  Chra.l\«Q.  aeta.,  \a.  %«dl«i»5*V3 
adopted.    PoYyblxia  aWe»  IbQ  \  QaXA>  "^^^N  *^^ 

responds  to  tHe  4th  y eai  ol  \to.e  '^tXx  OVjvk*'*^  '^^ 
the  (ireek  chronolosy* 
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Borne. 


B.r. 

143  Xaman  line  War. 
113  War  with  tbc  Cimbri. 
Ill  War  with  Juioirtha— lanU  antll  106. 
106  Itirth  or  I'omiH'y  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Itirth  of  C.  Juliu«  l>«ar. 
90  Social  or  Manic  War,  eoda  In  88— Sylla 

fJollBUl. 

H»  First  war  with  Mithrldates— lasU  antil 

84. 
86  Death  of  Cains  Marina, 
82  Sylla  a|>p«>int4Hl  Dictator:  diet  In  87. 
74  ^>ec<)IJd  or  (ireat  War  with  Mithridates— 

lasts  until  03,  iu  the  Ctmsulate  of  Cicero. 
65  Catiline' li  tint  conspiracy;  hvcoikI  in  63; 

di-ath  in  62. 
63  IMrth  ol  AiiRtiHtus. 
—  First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Caviar,  Pompfv 

and  Cra«8Hs). 
69  Julius  Civsar  Consul. 
S8  Coisar'B  Campaigus  in  Oaul— the  last  in 

SO. 
49  Civil  War  between  Ccmu:  and  Pompcy. 
49  Julius  Caesar  Dictator. 
48  Battle  of  I'barsalia. 
44  Assassination  of  Julius  Ctesar,  agrd  56. 
43  Second  Triumvirate  (Octavian.  Antony,  and 

Lepidus) ;  death  of  Cicero, 
42  Battle  of  Phillppi. 
31  BfttUe  of  Actium. 
30  Death  of  Mark  Antony. 
27  Octavian  proclaimed  F:mperor,  as  Au((ustus, 

being  tficn  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 

with  M.  Agrippa. 

Bciranto  C.  IXPBRI^L  PSBIOD. 

reign. 

27  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus  in  B.C.  12, 
St.  36. 

10  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
common  aera,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.u.c. 
750,  in  the Consulatoof  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Valerius  Messalinus. 

14  Tiberius. 

3?  Caligula. 

41  Claudius. 

54  Nero. 

69  Galba  (Servilius  Sulpicius). 

69  Otho. 

69  Vitelllus. 

70  Yespasianus  (Flavius). 

70  Titus  (Flavius  Yespasianus). 

81  Domitianus  (Titus). 

96  Nerva. 

98  Tr^Janus  (Marcus  Ulpius). 
118  Hadrianus  (TrtOanus). 
138  Antoninus  (Titus  iBlins). 
161  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus  and  Lucius 

Verus. 
180  Conmiodus  (L.  ^Uas  Aurelius). 
193  Pertinax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  IHdius  Julianu3. 
193  Pcscennins  Niger. 
193  Septimius  Sevems  (Lndus). 
211  Caracalla  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus). 

217  Macrinus. 

218  Elngabalus  (Marcus  Anrelias). 
^£3  Severas  Alexander  (M.  Aurelius). 

S3S  Maxlmlnus  (Pius). 
^38  Qordianua  I.  aad  U, 


A.D. 

238  l*upiemu  (Maximus). 

D.  Ccelius  Albinus. 
238  Gordianoa  111. 
244  }>hili|i|>us. 
249  Dedua  (C.  Messins  Qnlntus  Tnjaamy. 

Callus  (C.  ViHus  Tn^booianiu). 

252  Voliutanni  ^EniiUanna. 

253  Valerianus  (P.  Licinius). 
Gallieaos  (P.  Lldnius). 

2C1  Uallienus.  Macrianus,  Yaleni,  Calpomtw, 

PiMS  Anreolua,  Odenathus. 
268  Claudius  (Gotbicus). 
270  Aureliaiius  (L.  Dumitius). 

275  Tacitu«  (M.  Claudius). 

276  Florianui^. 

278  I>robus  (M.  Aurelius). 

282  Cams  (M.  Aurelius),  Oarlnus.  and  Nmnerf* 


284  Diocletianus  (C.  Valerius),  Mi 

305  Consiantius  (Fl.  Valerius). 
Galerins. 

306  Constantinus   (FL   Valerius)  tbo    Gfm^ 

Maximinus  II.,  Maxentius,  UaxlmUnas. 
337  Constantinus  11. 

Cunstantius  il. 

Constans. 
360  Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavius  CUms). 

363  .rovionuB  (Flavius). 

364  Valentinianus  L  (Valens). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Wbstebv. 

364  Valentinianus  and  Gratianiu. 

375  Oratianus  and  Valentinianus  IL 

383  Valentinianus  IL 

395  Honorius. 

425  Valentinianus  III. 

455  Petronius  Maximus. 

455  Avitus  (Flavius  Coecllius). 

457  Maijoranus  (Julius). 

461  Severus  (Libins). 

467  Anthemius  (Prooopius). 

472  Olybius  (Anidus). 

473  Glycerins  (Flavius). 

474  Nepos  (Julius). 

475  Romulus  Augustulus. 

FaU  of  the  Western  Empire. 


Eastbbv. 
364  Valens. 

379  Theodosiusthe  Great. 
383  Arcadius. 
395  Arcadius. 
408  Theodosius  II. 
450  Pulcheria  and  Marcianus. 
457  Leo  L  (Flavius). 
474  Leo  IL 
474  Zeno. 
491  Anastasiusl. 
518  JusUnus  L 

527  Justinian  (times  of  Belsarlus  and  Norses). 
565  JustinuB  II. 

filSYTttKXVUBlU 

582  IftauTUVoB. 
602  Vlaocas. 
\  610  HeracWuft. 
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reign. 
A.D. 


6il  Heraclliu,  Ck>D8taQtinii8,  and  Heracleonaz. 

641  ConBtaiiB  U. 

668  Constantinns  II. 

685  Jusimianus  n. 

711  Phibppus  Bardanes. 

Y13  Anastasiug  II. 

716  Tbeodosius  IIL 

718  Leo  IL  (Isanriensls). 

741  Constantinos  IV.  (Ck>pronymtis). 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Goastantinas  V.^ 

797  Irene. 

802  Nioepborus.* 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  CELE- 
BRATED  MEN  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
—Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (p) :  Gwierals  (g)  ; 
Orators  (o) ;  Statesmen  (8).t 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanins  (g)  .  b.c.  63-12 
Ammianos  Marcelliuus  (a)     fl.  about  a.d.  380 

Belisarius  (e) x.v.  505-563 

Camillns  (o) b.c.  367 

Casslodorus  (h)  .....     .         aj>.  468 

Cato  tbe  Censor  (s) b.o.  234-189 

Gatoof  ntlca(8).     .     .     .     ,     .      b.c.  95-46 

Catullus  (P) B.C.  87-67 

Cicero  (o.  s) b.c.  106-48 

Claudian(p) fl.  a.d.  380 

Diodoros  »culu8  (h)     ....        fl.  a.0.  8 

Dion  Oassius  (h) aj>.  155-220 

Enniu8(p) fl.B.c.  226 

Eutroplus  (h) fl.  A.D.  61 

Gellius  Aulus  (h) aj).  117-180 

Graocbus  Sempronius  (fS)  .  fl.  about  b.c.  163 
Graocbus  Tiberius  (s)  .  .  .  .  b.c.  154 
Hannibal  (o).     ......   b.c.  247-163 

Horace  (p) 8.0.65-9 

Hortenslus  (o) b/j.  104-50 

Jugurtba(G) B.o.  104 

Julias  Caasar  (g,  h,  s)    .    .     .     .     b.c.  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  a.d.  80 

Lepidus,  M.  .Emilius,  Triumvir  (s)      fl.  b.c.  42 

Macer(H).     .   , n.c.  110-66 

Mark-Antony  (g) b.c.  83-30 

Marius,Caius(o) B.C.  157-86 

MartUl(p) A.D.  43-104 

Mithridates  the  Great  (o)  .     .     .     b.c.  ?31.62 

Nar8es(G) a.d.  478-567 

Ovid  (p) B.C.  43  to  AJ>.  18 

Per8lufl(p) A.D.  34-62 

Plautus(p) fl.  abput  AJ).  184 

PIntaixdi  (h) fl.  about  a  J).  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  o)  .     .     .     .      aj).  23-79 

Pliny  tbe  Younger fl.  aj).  88 

PolUo,  AsiniuB  (H)  ....  b.c.  76  to  a.d.  4 
PompeytheGreat(G,8)     .    .     .     b.o.  106-48 


•  The  list  of  Eastern  Emperors  Is  not  carried 
beyond  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  9tb  cent.,  on  account 
of  the  cessation  of  direct  political  connection 
between  Constantinople  and  £ome,  at  this 
period, 
f  When  tbe  years  of  the  birth  and  death  ol 
±t^fi^^J'^-^**J^J^^  tolerable  accuracy 


PolybiUB  (H) B.O.  204-132 

Prooopiu8(H) Aa).  495-666 

Propertiu8(p) ,     .       b.c.  62-10 

Pyrrhu8(G) b.c.  318-272 

Quintilian  (h) x.l>.  40-90 

Regulus,  Atillus  (o)  .  .  .  fl.  about  b.c.  255 
Sallu8t(H)      .......       B.C.  86-34 

Scipio  Afiricanus  (o) B.c.  219-186 

Scipio  Africanus  Minor(G)  .     .     ,   b.c.  185-129 

Sdpio  A8iaticus(G) B.a  190 

Seneca  (H) B.C.  61  to  a.p.  46 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris     ....  a.d.  431-484 

Statius(p) AJ).  61-96 

Stilicbo  (o) A.D.  395 

Suetonius  (h) aj).  70 

Sulla  (G,  8) B.C.138-78 

Tacitus  (H)     . A.D.  61-113 

Terence  (p) b.c  196 

Tibullus(p) B.C.  54-13 

Valerius  Maximus  (h)  .     .     .     .  a  j>.  16 

Varro,Terentius  (h)  .  .  .  .  b.c.  116-28 
Velleius  Paterculus  (h)  .  .bjc.  19  to  a  j>.  IS 
VirgU(p) B.O.  70-19 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 
Began  to 
reign-  Conntnr. 

A.D. 
42  St.  Peter. 

66  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 
78  St.  Anacletus,  Athens. 

100  St.  Evaristus,  Bethlehem. 
109  St.  Alexander  L,  Rome. 
119  St.  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
127  St.  Telespborus,  Greece. 
139  St.  Higinus.  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquileja. 

167  St.  Anicetus,  Syria. 

168  St.  Soter,  Fondl. 

177  St.  Eleutherius.  Nicopolis. 
193  St.  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
219  St.  Calixtus  I„  Rome. 
223  St.  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
230  St.  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Anterus.  Greece. 

236  St.  Fabian,  Rome. 

251  St.  Cornelius,  Rome. 

252  NamaMan  {AnUpope)^  Rome. 

252  St.  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St.  Stephen  L.  Rome. 
257  St.  Sixtus  n.,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St.  Felix  L,  Rome. 

275  St.  Eutichianus,  Tuscany. 
283  St.  Caius,  Salona. 
296  St.  Marcellinus,  Rome. 
308  St  Marcellus,  Rome. 

310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 

311  St.  Melcbiades,  Alirica. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 
336  St.  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

:  337  St.  JuUus  L,  Rome. 
352  St.U\>eTVa&,BA\&&. 
355  FelisB  II.  C^Antipope'^.'BjaitQR. 
366  St.  Damasva  1.,  %^\si. 
384  St.Siii<Aw%,TaJonvft. 
397  St.  Aiia»tB*V\»l.,'B«nv«« 

401  St.  IimDceiit.  1.,  lk»Q«M>. 

4M  at.  ^«taw»,Qsxw»- 
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Boms. 


tatrngm.  CvoBtry. 

A.D. 

418  St.  Boniface  L,  Rome. 
420  BulaliuM  {JnHpope).  Rome. 
422  St  Gelestin  I..  Home. 
432  St.Slstu8  III.,  Rome. 
440  St  Leo  1.  (the  Great),  Tnacaoj. 
461  St  Hllai7.  Sardinia. 
46T  St  SlmpUcius,  TiTolL 
482  St  FeUx  11.  (called  III.),  Rome. 
492  St  Qelasins,  AMca. 
496  St  Anastasius  II..  Rome. 
498  St  Symmacbus,  Sardinia. 

614  TMurmtius  (Antipope),  Rome^ 
514  St  Hormisdaa,  Iroeinone. 
623  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St  Felix  IV.,  Benerento. 

630  Boniface  IL,  Rome. 

630  IHo$curo»  (Antipope).  Rome. 

632  John  II.,  Kome. 

635  St.  Agapetus  I..  Rome. 

539  St  SilverlDB,  Froainone. 

638  Yigilfus,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 

560  St  John  III.,  Rome. 

674  St  Benedict  I.,  Rome. 
578  St  Pelagius  II..  Rome. 

590  St  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome, 
604  Sabinianus,  Bieda  or  Volterra. 

607  Boniface  IIL,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  IV,  Valera  In  the  Abnuzi. 

615  Deodatns  L,  Rome. 
619  Boniface  V,  Naples. 
625  HoQorios  I,  I'Yosinone. 
640  SeverinuB,  Rome. 

640  John  IV,  Zara  in  Dalmatla. 
642  Theodore  L,  Jerusalem. 
649  St  Martin  I,  Todl. 
654  Eugenins  I,  Rome. 
657  Vitallan,  S^l. 
672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 

675  Domnns  L,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Sicily. 
682  St  Leo  II,  Sicily. 

684  Benedict  II,  Rome. 

685  John  V,  Antloch. 

iFable  of  Pope  Joon.") 

686  Peter  (Antipope),  Rome. 
iiSG  Theodore  (^Antipope),  Rome. 

687  Conon,  Thrace. 

686  Paschal  (^Antipope). 

687  Serglus  L,  AntiCKch. 
701  John  VI,  Greece. 
705  John  VIL,  Greece. 
708  Sisinlus,  Syria. 

708  Constantinus,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  II,  Rome. 

731  Gregory  III,  Syria. 

741  ZacharJas,  Sanseverluo,  Magna  Grecia. 

752  Stephen  IL  or  III,  Rome. 

752  Stephen  111,  Rome. 

757  Paul  L,  Rome. 

768  ne^tkOactut  {Antipope). 

768  ConttcmtinelJ.  (Antipope),  IXej^. 

769  PhiKp  (^Antipope),  Rome. 
768  Stephen  IV.,  Beggio. 

//^  Adrian  J.  (Colonm),  Jlopje. 
fffs  St.  Leo  lit,  Rome. 
816  Stephen  V^  Rome, 


A.XK 

817  Pucbal  L,  Rome. 
824  Eogenios  IL,  Rome. 

826  Ztntiniiu  (Antipt^), '. 

827  VatentinoM,  Rome. 
K27  Gregory  IV,  Rome. 

844  Sergtiu  IL,  Rome. 

845  Leo  IV,  Rome. 

857  St  Benedict  III,  Rome. 

868  Amutatiat  lAaUipnpe),  Rome. 

858  Nicholas  I,  Rome. 
867  Adrian  II,  Rome. 
872  John  VIII,  Rome. 
882  Mutin  II,  Gallese. 

884  Adrian  III.  Rome. 

885  Stephen  VI,  Rinne. 
891  Fwrmoro,  Corsica. 

891  SerifiMU  III.  {Amtipope). 
896  BonlliMe  VL,  Tnscany. 

896  Stephen  VIL,  Rome 

897  RomamiB  L,  Gallese. 

897  Theodore  II,  Rome. 

898  John  IX,  TiToli. 
900  Benedict  IV,  Rome. 
903  Leo  V,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergios  III,  Hume. 
911  Anastasius  III,  Rome. 
913  Landonioii,  Sabina. 
913  John  X,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VL,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 
931  John  XI,  Rome. 
936  Leo  Vll,  Tusculmn. 
939  Stephen  VIII,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III,  Rome. 

946  AgHtetoa  IL,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  (Octavianua),  Ttucnlam. 

964  Leo  {AnHp(tpf\  Rome. 

964  Benedict  F,  Rome. 

965  John  XIII,  Naml. 
972  Benedict  VI,  Rome. 
974  Domnns  IL,  Rome. 
976  Benedict  VIL,  Rome. 

980  Bonifoux  VJJ.  ( Axtneone),  Antipopt, 

983  John  XIV,  Pavla. 

986  John  XV,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XVII.  (Antipope). 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  Auvergne. 
1003  John  XVL,  Rome. 

1003  John  XVII,  Rome. 
1009  Sergius  IV,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  Vill,  Tusculmn. 
1024  John  XVIIL,  Tnscnlnm. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tusculmn. 
1044  Sylvester  III.  (Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  IL  (Suldger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasus  IL,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St  Leo  IX,  Bruno,  Alsace. 

1055  Victor  U,  Gebhard,  Bavarian  TyroL 

1057  Stephen  X,  Lorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1068  Nicholas  IL  (Gherardus),  Burgundy. 

1061  Alexander  IL  (Radagio).  Milan. 

1061  Honoriut  II.  (jCodaUms  oj  ran«.«i^,  Awti- 

e«Sk\V^.Soei»*VsvTw:Mv^, 
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I 


Began       ^ 
toreigii. 
A.D. 

lOSO  ClaiMnt  11.  {Ovibtrt  qf  JRavenna),  Anti 

1086  Victor  IIL  (Bplfanl),  Beneventam. 
1088  Urban  II.,  KheimB. 

1099  Paschal  IL,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  {Aantipope),  Atella. 
1102  3%eodor»c  (.toitpqpe),  Rome. 
1102  SyUester  III.  (Aniipope),  Rome. 
1118  Gelasius  IL  (Giov.  Caetani).  Gaeta. 

1118  Qregory  VIII.  (AxUpope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixttis  U,  BorgODdy. 
1124  HoDorius  IL,  Bologna. 

1124  Theobald  ("£occa  di  Pecore"),  Anlijpope. 
1130  Innocent  II.  (Fapareschi),  Borne. 
1130  AnaOettu  II.  (Antipape-). 
1138  Victor  ir.  (Antipope). 

1143  Celestin  n..  Cittb  di  " 

1 144  Ludos  IL,  Bolt^^na. 

1145  Engenius  III.  (Paganelli),  PIflS. 
1150  Anastasius  IV.,  Borne. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breokspeare),  Lang* 

ley,  England. 
1159  Alexander  IIL  (BandineUl),  Siena. 
1159  Victor  IV.  {Cardinal  Octavian),  Antipope, 

Rome. 
1164  Patchal  III.  (Antipope),  Cremona. 
1169  Calixtut  III.  (Antipope),  Hungary. 
1178  Innocent  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 
1181  Lucius  nL,  Lucca. 
1185  Urban  lU.  (CrivelU),  Milan. 
1187  Gregory  VIII.  (di  Morra),  Beneventum. 
1187  Clement  III.  (Soolari),  Rome. 
1191  Celestin  IIL  (Orsini).  Rome. 
1198  Innocent  III.  (Conti).  Anagni. 
1216  Honorios  IIL  ^avelli),  Rome. 
1227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
1241  Celestin  IV.  (CastigUoni).  Milan. 
1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 
1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
1261  Urban  lV.,.Troye8. 
1264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Narbonne. 
1271  Gregory  X.  (Visconti),  IMacenza. 
1276  Innocent  V..  Moutiers,  Savoy. 
1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXL.  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicholas  IIL  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
1285  Honorius  IV.  (SavelU),  Rome, 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (Masci),  Ascoli. 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone),  Molese, 

Naples. 
1294  Boniface      VIIL    (Benedetto     Caetani), 

Anagni. 
1303  Benedict  XL  (Bocca8lni),TreTiso. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couih),  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXIL  (Jacques  d'Euse),  Cahors. 
1334  Nicholoi  V.  (AnHpope  at  Borne),  Rietl. 
1334  Benedict  XIL  Jacques  Foumier),  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VL  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent  VL  (Etienne  Aubert),  Limoges.*" 
1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  Grimoard),  Mende. 
1370  Gregory  XL   (Roger   de   Beaufort),  Li- 
moges. 
1378  Urban    VI.    (Bartolommeo    Prlgnani), 

Naples. 
1387  Clement  TIJ.  (Robert  qf  Geneva),  AjMjgopt 

lit  Avtfftion. 
089  Bool&celX.  (Pietro  TamacelU),  Naplea. 


Coilntirjr. 


Began 
to  reign. 
A.£>. 

1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Span- 
iard), Antwope  at  Avignon. 

1404  Innocent  VII.  (Cosmator  de'  Miliorati), 
Sulmona. 

1406  Gi'egory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander    V.     (Petrus     Phylargyius), 

Candia. 

1410  John  XXm.  (Baldassare  Cossa).  Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Golonna)^  Rome. 
1424  Clement  VIII,  (a  Spaniard),  Antipope  at 

Avignon. 
1431  Eugenius    IV.   (Gabriele    Condolmieri), 

Venice. 
1439  J%Ite  F.  (Antipope).    rEtid  of  the  Western 

Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.   (Tommaso  Parentucelli,  or 

Tomasso  di  Sarzana),  Sarzana. 
1455  Calixtus  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  Valencia. 
1468  Pius   IL  (£neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini), 

Kenza. 
1464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  Sa- 

vona. 
1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Cibo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VL  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  UL  (Antonio  Todeschini  Piccolomini), 

Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Qiuliano  della  Rovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  Florence. 
1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht 
1623  Clement  Vll.  (GiuUode'Medici),  Florence. 
1534  Paul  IIL  (Alessandro  Famese),  Rome. 
1550  Julius  IIL  (Gio.  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte). 

Monte  San  Savino  In  Tuscany. 
1656  Marcellus  il.  (Marcello  Cervlni),  Monte- 

pulciano. 
1555  Paul  rV.  (Gio  Pietro  Caraffa),  Naples. 
1559  Pius   IV.   (Giovan-Angelo    de'    Medici), 


1566  St.  Pius  V.  (Michele  GhisUerl),  near  Alex- 

andria. 
1572  Gregory^  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncompagni),  Bo* 

logna. 
1685  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  of  Montalto, 

bom  at  Grottamare.  In  the  March  of 

Ancuna. 
1590  Urban  VIL  (Gio-Battista  Castagno),  Rome. 
1590  Gregory  XIV.  (NicoloSfrondati),  Cremona. 
1691  Innocent  IX.  (Giov  Antonio  Facchinetti), 

Bologna. 
1592  Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito   Aldobrandlni), 

of  a  Florentine  family,  but  born  at 

Fano. 

1605  Leo  XI.  (Alessandro  Ottavlanode'  Medici), 

Florence. 

1606  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese),  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  LudovisI),  Bo- 

logna. 
1623  Urban  VIIL  (Matteo  BarberinI),  Florence. 
1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-BatUsta  Pamfili),  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  VIL  (Fabio  Chlgi),  Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.  (Giullo  Rospigliosl),  Pistoja. 
1670  aemeut  X.  (Gio-Battiata  ALlS!srt^,'&raEBfc. 
1676  Innoceut>XL.C^\i%flAVloOd«BKaJLs3cS^^w»- 
1689  Alexand«Wl.(^e\.ToQ\.v5taR>^\^^^^^ 


1691  InnocentXIL(A3x\wAoYV«MN*S^n^^^ 
1700  Clement  Xi.(jito.^t«QRK8BO  KNtaesfi^  v^ 


bino. 
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1721  lonoooit    XIIL    (MidMltfiielo    OodU), 

Room, 
1724  Benedict  Zin.  (Pietio  FnuMctoo  Oninl), 


•1730  Clement  XIL  (Lorenzo  Corsinf),  Florenoe. 
1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Proqtero  Lunbertini).  Be 
logna. 

1768  Clement  XIIL  (Cwlo  Beizonico),  Venke. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenio  Fnnoewo  Gan* 

ganelU),  Sanf  Arcaagelo,  near  Rimini. 
1776  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Bnadii).  Ceaemi. 
1800  Pins  VIL(Oregorio.BunabeCliianmionU), 


1823  Leo  XIL  (Annibiae  della  GengaX  Spoleto. 
1839  Pius  VIIL  (Francesco  XariereCMUgUone), 

CingoU. 
1831  OregoiT  XVI.  (Mauro  (2appeltarl),  Belluno 
1846  Pros  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-FerretU), 
[  bom  at  SinigalUa,  May  13, 1793 ;  created 


BoMi. 


ObrliiMlDenndMr  S3, 1839;  elected  Pope 
Jane  IC.  1846. 
1878  LMXULCOioocfalnoPcodXbomatGHpl- 
neto,  March  3, 1810;  eiectod  Pope,  Feb. 
30. 

KINGS  OF  UNITED  ITALY. 

1870  ViCTOK  EvAVUBL Il.proclaimed  Ktagar 
all  Italy.  The  first  nu-liament  of  united 
Italy  wasKipened  in  Bome  In  Decembff 
l«7l. 
1878  HuxBCBT  I.,  bom  Mardi  14.  1844;  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  9th  January. 
Quetn    MargbertU  Maria    Terean   Glo- 

ranni,  bora  NoTcmber  SO,  1861. 
Prince  Bojfal,  Victor  Emanuel  FOiberto 
Maria  Oennaro,  Prince  of  Naples,  ban 
:  11th  NoTember,  1869. 
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SECTION   II. 
DESCEIPTION   OF    EOME. 


GENERAL    FEATURES. 

§  1.  Topography—^  2,  The  Tiber— §  3.  Panoramic  View  of  Rome— §  4.  The 
Seven  Hills— §  5.  General  View  of  the  Ruins. 


§  1.   TOPOGBAPHT. 

Rome  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Campagna,  that  undulating  tract 
of  territory  which  lies  between  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  the  Latin  and 
Ciminian  ranges  of  volcanic  hills»  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its  geographical 
position,  at  the  Observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  islat  41°  53'  52"  N., 
long.  12°  28'  40"  E.  of  Greenwich ;  and 
its  height  above  the  sea  on  the  mean 
level  of  the  Tiber  under  the  ^lian 
Bridge,  20  ft  It  is  13  geog.  m.  distant 
in  a  straight  line  from  ^e  nearest  pint 
of  the  sea-coast.  The  modem  city  is 
built  in  the  plain  which  lies  on  either 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  7  hills  which  formed  such  well- 
known  features  in  the  topography  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  height  of  these 
hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  present 
walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  pavement  of  St. 
John  Lateran  on  the  Cselian  is  161  ft. 
above  the  Tiber.  On  the  Esquiline 
that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  188  ft. 
On  the  Quirinal,  at  the  base  of  the 
colossal  statues,  185  ft. 

The  Tiber  divides  the  city  into  2 
unequal  portions,  traversing  it  from  N. 
to  S.  in  a  winding  course  of  about  3 
miles.  On  the  1.  bank,  the  Pincian, 
Qnirinal,  Ymuaal,  and  Capitoline  hills 
f  a  kind  of  ampbitbeatre,  encircliog 


the  irregular  flat  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins.  This  area  includes  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  modem  city,  and 
contains  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  traversed  by  the  Corso, 
about  I  m.  in  length,  extending  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  on  the  N.,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hilL  To  the  S.  and  E.  of  this 
district  are  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Csliau  hills. 
Their  surface  was,  until  the  change 
of  government  in  Rome,  covered  with 
vilhis,  gardens,  and  vineyards;  but 
new  quarters  have  spread  over  this 
once  deserted  i>art,  especially  in  the 
plateau  from  which  the  Quirinal,  Vimi- 
nal,  and  EJsquiline  hills  advance  like 
promontories  on  the  plain. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies 
the  narrow  flat  which  contains  the  dis- 
tricts of  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
about  1|  m.  in  length,  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  heights  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearly  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond 
the  walls  tiie  picturesque  Monte  A&rio, 
with  its  villas  and  cjrpress  planta- 
tions, may  be  consideiel  th&  <^^^ve£q.- 
atiou  of  ting  e\CT«J5ed.  tA^  <«i  ^^ ., 
and  the  Wtt  oi  ^oiiteN  «\^*a8^^aoNfc 
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Some. 


on  the  P.  The  Trasterere  aud  ]k>rgo 
an  united  hy  the  street  of  the  Lungare^ 
hnilt  hy  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
iMftweiMi  the  Tiher  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Juniculum. 

For  2  m.  beyond  the  Angelica, 
Popolo,  Salara,  Pia  S.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  (iiovauni  and  Portese  Gates  new 
quarters  are  springing  np,  which  tend 
greatly  to  disfigure  the  views  from 
Piucian  and  other  heights. 


§  2.  The  Tiber. 

Thi«  classical  river,  the  Latin  Tiberis 
or  7V'»riy,  now  preserved  in  the  Italian 
T'cTi'/i*. derived  its  primitive  denomina- 
tioii  of  Alhiilitf  from  the  whitisli  colour 
of  its  waters.  The  present  name 
records  a  tradition  that  Tiberinus, 
Kinj?  of  the  Albans,  or,  according  to 
other  versions,  of  the  Etniscans,  was 
drowned  in  its  waters.  The  ancient 
Komau  sculptors  represented  the  Tiber 
us  a  majestic  bearded  old  man,  crowned 
with  laurel,  holding  a  cornucopia,  and 
i-eclining,  supported  by  the  traditional 
wolf  and  twins. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  geolo- 
gical vicissitudes  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Tilwr  flows,  will  hnd  ample 
infonnation  in  the  article  "  //  Terere  eii 
il  athi  Dt'ltij**  by  the  Senator  Ponzi, 
p\iblished  in  the  *  Sitista  Marittiim* 
of  July,  1870,  and  in  the  *  Tiber  and 
Hs  JrVtutitncs  in  Ancient  and  MoJcrn 
riw<'.*,'  bv  Strother  A.  Smith,  M.A. 

The  Tiber  rises  nearly  due  E.  of 
Floivuce,  12  m.  N.  of  Pieve  S.  Stefano, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  which 
gives  birth  to  the  Amo,  on  the  Coro- 
uaro  and  Fumajolo  hills,  at  the  height 
of  1167  metres  alwvc  the  level  of  the 
soa.  It  reaches  Rome  after  a  coarse  of 
210  English  m.,  and  flows  into  the  sea 
22  miles  lower  down.  The  coarse  of 
the  Tiber  through  Rome  comprises 
three  remarkable  carves  and  is  about 
3  miles  in  length,  daring  which  its 
fall  is  3|  ftet  The  new  quay  walls 
endose  the  river  daring  its  coarse 
tfaroogh  the  city  in  a  bed  of  the  oniform 
bretdth  of  100  metres,  excepting  at 
tbe  Mppnutcbes  to  the  Tiberine  islands, 
where  it  is  nearly  double  as  broad. 


The  depth  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome  is 
from  G  to  8  metres,  representing  the 
average  heightu  of  its  surface  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  mea- 
sured by  the  hydrometer  at  the  Port 
of  Ripetta.  This  is  increased  by  floods 
usually  once  a  year  to  12  or  13  metres, 
at  which  elevation  the  water  over^ 
flows  the  river -banks.  Only  once 
during  the  last  60  years  has  the  Tiber 
risen  to  the  height  of  17^  metres. 
This  was  during  the  disastrous  inon- 
dation  of  Dec.  1870.  The  greatest 
height  on  record  attuned  by  the  river 
was  in  1598,  whm  the  water  rose  to 
19|  metres. 

It  is  calculated  that  Rome  hsi 
been  devastated  by  floods  aboat  40 
times  from  the  time  of  Romulos  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  all 
the  eflbrts  of  the  ancients  from  the 
earliest  times  to  keep  the  river  within 
bounds.  Successive  emperors  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  preserve  the  city 
from  these  periodical  calamities  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  in  a  letter 
to  Arabianus,  enumerating  his  works 
for  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  mentions  new  embankments  or 
quay  walls,  "  Tiberis  ripas  extrexi." 
Remains  of  these  may  be  still  observed. 
Popes  failed  also  in  similar  attempts, 
and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Italian  Government  will  be  more 
successful. 

The  Jews'  quarter  and  the  Via  dell' 
Orso  are  inundated  when  the  hydro- 
meter at  the  Ripetta  marks  12  metres, 
the  steps  of  the  Panthe<m  at  IS.Piaxa 
Navona  at  14,  the  central  part  of  the 
Corso  at  1 5,  aud  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
at  17. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  at 
to  whether  the  bottiim  of  the  Tiber 
has  risen  sensibly  since  the  fomida- 
tion  of  Rome,  but  at  all  events  As 
difference  cannot  be  great,  as  As 
rapidity  of  its  flow  prevents  much 
accumulation. 

As  to  the  prolongation  of  the  TV 
berine  delta,  Ponzi  calculates  that 
from  the  foundation  of  Ostia  hr  Aneal 
Martius  to  the  oonstraction  ottnjiuft 
port  (743  years')  the  coast-line  at  tht 


§   2,    THE    TIBER, 


From  Trajan  to  Pius  V,,  who 
erected  his  tower  in  1569,  the  pro- 
longation in  1459  years  was  1750 
metres.  To  the  erection  of  Alexan- 
der VII.'s  towur,  93  years,  550  metres. 
To  the  erection  of  the  Clementina 
tower  in  I773»  111  years,  450  metres. 
To  the  year  1874.  101  years,  4(i0 
mei  res.  The  advance  of  the  coast-line 
having  thus  been  4100  metres  in  2507 
years,  the  annual  average  is  1  metre  63 
cent,  representing  a  fluvial  discharge 
of  150,1)1*0,000  cubic  feet  of  solid 
matter  per  annum. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the 
ancient  aspect  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome, 
and  between  the  city  and  the  sea,  the 
solitude  and  desolation  of  its  banks 
now  contrast  strongly  with  the  appear- 
since  it  must  have  presented  when  the 
commerce  of  ihe  world  covered  it 
with  ships,  and  the  splendoura  of 
Imperial  conrts  adorned  it  with  float- 
ing pageantries.  Even  during  llie 
middle  ages,  and  the  reigns  of  many 
Popes,  the  Tiber  continned  to  be 
used  by  sovereigns  as  a  safe  and 
commodious  way  of  reaching  or  leav- 
iog  the  Eternal  City.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  in 
1204  ;  with  Gregory  XT.  coming  from 
Avij^non  in  1377;  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  in  1452;  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1483  ;  Alexander  VI,,  coming  fron; 
Spain  in  1492  to  assume  the  Pontifi- 
cate ;  and  Pius  II.,  who  in  14(j4  navi- 
gated the  upper  branch  of  the  Tiber 
on  his  way  to  Ancona  tt)  command  his 
fleet,  after  declaring  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks.  Julius  II.  returning  from 
Bologna  in  1507  descended  the  Tiber 
from  near  Oivita  Castellana  to  Rome, 
and  Julius  111.  and  Leo,  X.  frequently 
embarked  on  its  yellow  waters.  It 
was  the  custom  during  many  years 
for  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  proceed  on 
the  river  in  splendid  galleys  to  the 
Basilica,  of  St.  Paul  extra-ftvtros — as 
also  occasionally  the  Tiber  has  aided 
their  flight  from  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans, or  received  their  mutilated  re- 
mains, in  times  more  troublous  than 
the  present.  Even  in  our  own  times 
the  port  of  Ripetta  witnessed,  in  1848, 
Ihf  emharkatjoD  of  the  Pap&l  Grena- 
'ferar  on  the  rirer  steamers  to  Ponte 


Felice,  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Austrians,  andtenyears  afterwards  the 
arrival,  by  the  same  boats,  of  the  Irish 
briga<le  enrolled  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  See.  There  is  no  prospect 
just  now  of  the  renewal  of  any  such 
exciting  scenes,  for  railways  have 
taken  the  pTace  of  water  carriage, 
and  even  the  little  existing  lluviul 
traffic  between  Fiumiciuo  and  Rome 
is  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
rly.  connecting  that  port  with  the 
capital.  From  above  Rom«i  only  a 
few  barges  now  drop  down,  with  tho 
current,  with  cargoes  of  wood  and 
wine  from  the  Sabine  provinces.  The 
embankments  and  ([oays  of  the  Tiber,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  adjoining 
the  Ponte  Sisto,  atibrd  an  agreeable 
promenade  to  the  Romans,  and  tho 
Tiber  rowing  clubs  enliven  the  river 
with  occasional  regattas. 

For  the  first  400  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  her  citizens  were 
content  to  drink  no  other  waters  than 
those  of  the  Tiber,  which  Professor 
Chimenti  has  shown  to  be  more 
wholesome  than  those  of  the  Thames 
or  the  Seine.  Subsequently  many 
now  mined  aqueducts  brought  purer 
streams  to  the  luxurious  capital  of 
the  Roman  world,  bnt  when  these 
resources  were  cut  off  by  barbaric 
invasions  and  intestine  wars,  the 
Flomans  returned  to  the  example  of 
their  ancestors,  and  for  many  years 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Tiber — ^which 
were  held  in  such  repute,  that  when 
Pope  Clement  VII.  went  to  3Iarseilles 
in  l.'>53  to  marry  his  niece,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Henry  II..  he  took  with 
him,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
Dr.  Corti,  a  sufficient  supply  of  Tiber 
water  to  last  him  until  his  return;  and 
Gregory  XI 11,,  who  lived  till  he  was 
80,  never  drank  anything  else,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  Acqua  Vergine. 

Fifty  different  kinds  of  fish,  it   is 
said,   may   be  caught    in    the   Tiber, 
About   a   quarter   of    these    come   up 
periodically  from  the  sca^  among  wkvelx 
the  sturgeon  destt^ret^A^  \\o\^?»  \Xvfc  ^r*.v 
rank,  aomeuiuts  ««,B:vn\w^  eTKAx^tst^v- 
naty  dimensicm*,  ati^  otA^  oct^\aVl'e^^'a 
taken  in  nets. 
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JR^HIW. 


§  3.  Panoramic  Virw  of  Roxk. 

Wlioevcr  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Kome 
will  find  it  useful,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  as  well  as 
with  the  topography  of  Kome  it>elf, 
and  with  the  classical  region  iu  the 
midst  of  which  itissitnated.  There  are 
several  spots  within  the  walls  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  Vatican 
Cupola,  the  terrace  iu  front  of  tlie  ch. 
of  S.  I'ietro  Mcmtorio,  the  Campanile 
of  S.  M.  Majrgiore,  the  Torre  delle 
Milizie,  &c. ;  but  the  Tower  of  the 
Capitol,*  from  itfi  height  and  central 
position,  muse  be  considered  the  best 
of  all ;  and  we  therefore  advise  the 
traveller  to  proceed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  Capitol,  with  plan  of 
the  city  and  map  of  the  environs  of 
Kome  before  him.  An  hour  devoted 
to  this  will  give  him  a  more  complete 
idea  of  ancient  Kome  than  days  spent 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  investigation : 
and  theinformatiou  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
country,t  as  seen  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  undulating 
country  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient Sabina,  Latium  and  Etruria.  Its 
length  from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  Terraciua  is  about  90  Elng- 
lish  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On 
the  W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group 
that  surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 

*  Access  to  this  tower  is  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  cuttodt. 

t  For  distant  view  of  environs,  sec  map 
facing  p.  416.  To  sot  this  map  in  po«!iti.in, 
tnni  it  until  th<»  htfflight  lint'  drawn  in  a 
Westerly  direction  l^om  the  city  of  Home  points 
from  this  lowPT  to  S.  Peter's :  the  position  of  the 
moiintiias  aihl  other  otfjects  in  the  panorama 
Mill thvu  !>e  foami  to  coincide  with  those  on 
tZ/e  map. 


of  which  the  peaks  of  Roeca  Romina 

and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 

points ;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt, 

rises  the  Xonte  Cimliio  or  Monte  dS 

Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 

I  hills    round    Baccano,  of  which  the 

:  wooded  peak  of  Konte  Xuiao  is  the 

'  highest  point.     At  the  N.E.  end  of 

this  range  rises  the  classical  Soncli 

<  .Monte  S.  ()re8te\  whose  isolated  niais 

'  forms  so  striking  a    featare    in  the 

Roman  panorama.     It  stands  near  the 

eastern  extremity  of  the  Etruscan  ter- 

'  ritory,  and  close  to  the  Sabine  frontier. 

!  Hetween  Soracte  and   the   Apennines 

the  valley  of  the  Tiber  occapies  the 

low  region.     The  Bablsa  XonntaiM 

surround    like    an    amphitheatre  the 

whole  expanse  of   the  north-easten 

Canipagna,  from  the  village  of  Nerob 

i  to  Palestrina,  the  "  Frigidbun  Pra-netie'" 

of  Horace.    Along  the  range  of  these 

limestone    mountains,    the    principal 

town  to  be  seen  is 

TivoH,  the  ancient  Tibur,  surrounded 
by  olive-groves  and  woods.  From  that 
point  the  Anio  flows  into  the  plab 
towards  its  junction  with  the  Tfiber, 
in  its  course  separating  Latium  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond  and 
to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofty  pointed  peak  of  Xonte  Oeanaio, 
the  Lucretilis  of  Horace;  at  its  foot 
the  3  picturesque  hills  of  Mouticclli,  of 
Poggio  Gesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Ga- 
poccia,  the  ancient  Xontei  ComiciiLuii; 
and  farther  on  the  1.,  more  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  wooded  range  that  sur- 
rounds Xentana,  the  All^  colony  of 
Nomentum,  and  the  hill  and  town  of 
Xonte  Botondo,  marked  by  its  lofty 
tower.  Nearer  Rome,  the  blnfip  hill  of 
Castel  Oiahileo,  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel  of 
Fidena>. 

On  the  S.E.  of  the  pUdn  of  Latinia 
rise  the  beautiful  volcanic  ffilla  of 
Albano,  with  their  beautiful  and  varied 
outline.  They  are  studded  with  villages 
and  towns,  each  representing 
site  of  classical  interest.  Beg 
from  the  left,  on  the  lowest  slopes 
the  range,  stands  the  village  of  Ls 
Colonna,  not  far  from  the  site  <tf 
ancient  \i8\Ac\iT(i\  wcA  W^«c  \a  ^Qut 
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Priota,  and  Moute  Porxio.  Frascati 
is  seen  next,  sarrouiided  by  magni- 
ficent villas,  with  the  ruins  of  Tuscn- 
lunj  scarcely  viijible  on  the  lop  of  ibe 
hiU,  which  bounds  the  E.  side  of  the 
Ladu  valley.  Grottaferrata  lies  at  the 
opening  of  this  valley,  and  farther  to 
the  rt  is  Marino,  which,  as  well  as 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  Convent  of 
Paluzzuolo,  stands  on  the  wooded  ridge 
bordering  the  liake  of  Albano.  Above 
the  crater  of  the  lake  the  Mons  Latialis. 
now  culled  Moute  Cavo,  rises  to  a 
height  of  3127  feet,  crowned  by  a  con- 
vent of  Passion ist  monks  on  the  site 
of  the  federal  temple  of  Jupiter.  Be- 
tween this  peak  and  the  opposite  one 
of  Monte  Pila,  there  is  a  wide  plain, 
called  the  Campi  di  Annibale,  on  the 
N.W.  edge  of  whiirU  stands  the  jnclur-^ 
esque  village  of  Kocea  di  Papa;  and 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  plain 
ou  the  rt.  is  Albauo,  of  v^hich  the  gate 
alone  can  be  iseen  from  here ;  but  the 
site  is  well  marked  by  the  ilex-gr<jve 
of  the  Villa  Doria.  From  this  point 
the  outline  of  the  hills  descends  gradu- 
ally and  gently  towards  the  sea,  oon- 
eealing  Monte  Giove  (Corioli)  and 
Civita  Lavinia  (Lannviuni)  to  the  S, 
Along  the  plain  from  N.  to  S.  the 
Tiber  winds  as  a  long  yellow  lint.', 
marking  the  aucieiit  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etrnria,  In  the  fore- 
ground on  one  Hide  are  the  ruins  of 
all  that  made  Kome  the  mistress  of  the 
world:  on  the  other  are  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  the  modern  city;  so 
that  the  Capitol  may  be  said  to  separate 
the  living  from  the  dead — the  city  of 
the  Popes  and  the  capital  of  modern 
Italy  from  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Cjesars. 

§  t.  The  Seven  Hills, 

The  first  objects  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  traveller  are  the  Seven 
HUIb,  These  may  be  recognised  M^ilh- 
out  much  difficulty  from  our  present 
position,  which  commands  also  many 
int«'resting  ruins  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing general  sur\'ey. 

From  the  Copitoh  us  a  central  point, 
jre  may  tract;  a  seujicirele  from  the 

ioiau  Hill,  oa  the  nortbera  side  of 


the  modem  city,  to  the  Aventlne  on 

the  S.,  embracing  in  it«  circnit  the 
liue  of  the  existing  walls.  This  area 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Rome  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of 
Augustns.  The  heart  of  the  city  was, 
of  course,  the  Forum,  the  open  irregular 
space  which  lies  immediately  below 
us ;  it  will  serve  as  a  guiding  point  in 
enahljjig  us  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
hills.  The  topography  and  monu- 
iiienta  of  this  claesical  spot  are  de- 
scribed in  §  4, 

Capitoltne. 

The  Capitoline,  on  wliich  we  stand, 
fonas  the  first  of  the  7  hills.  It  is 
fully  described  in  §  7.  Above  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  Forum 
rises  the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Kome,  covered 
with  the  rutuBof  the  Imperial  Palaces. 
Farther  to  the  rt.  is  the  Aventine,  its 
N.W.  base  washed  by  the  Tiber,  and 
its  Eiummit  crowned  by  the  churches 
of  Santa  Sabina,  Sant'  Alessio,  and  11 
Prioralo,  In  the  valley,  the  Vallis 
Murcia  of  the  kingly  period,  between 
these  2  hills,  was  the  Circus  Maxtmus. 
Over  the  Colosseum  the  eye  rests 
on  the  Lateran  Basilica,  marking 
the  extreme  N.E.  boundary  of  the 
Caelian.  N,  of  the  Ca;lian,  and  Colos- 
seum, which  stands  in  the  intervenit;g 
valley,  is  tlie  Esquiline,  more  exten- 
sive than  any  of  the  other  hills,  and 
marked  at  its  southern  extremity  by 
tbe  niius  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  at  its 
northern  angle  by  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  while  the  ruined 
dome  of  the  Nympbauro,  formerly 
called  Temple  of  Minerva  Mcdica, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city»  indicate  its 
extreme  boundary  on  the  E.  On  tlie 
N.W,  of  the  Esquiliiie,  between  it  and 
the  Qnirinal,  is  the  Vindnal,  remark- 
able for  its  fiat  surface,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  as  a  E^eparate 
eminence;  a  part  of  it  is  covered  by 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis-Petu^L  <aiio\Yit>> 
nearly  its  VvvgWs,t  ^ovwXs,  ia.\A  \S4.«i\cJCS. 
may  he  traced  vtv  \!CLe  v^^x^ews  e^x^vA- 
iug  ivom  It  to  l\vfe  VvAsa^  •^^'J^^^^^v-" 
and  the  Bal^is o«  Y)\ot\eVA*^ .   Vtv-«*-'^^ 
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^/amn. 


in^  from  the  Triniti  dv'  Monti  to  S.  I  foot  of  the  ATentine,  between  the  liTcr 
Maria  Ma^^iioro,  the  M'paration  be-  and  the  pyramid  of  CaiusCestiai.  It 
twecn  the  (juirinal  ami  Viniinal  is  •  is  described  here,  because  it  pretenti no 
distinctly  reco|;uised.  The  Qoirinal, '  monuments  entitline  it  to  classlficatiQn 
a  lung  narrow  eminence,  U'pins  at  the  ;  in  other  sections.  Its  height  is  about 
Forum  of  Trajan,  Tisible  from  the  I  11. ">  ft.  abore  the  plain  ftomirludi  h 
eastern  angle  of  the  tower.  We  can  j  rises.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  is 
easily  Bee  from  this  point  that  a  alK>ut  25o<i  ft.  The  researches  of 
portion  of  the  hill  hud  hi-en  reniovi'd  I  Kcifierscheid  and  Knizza  as  to  the 
to  make  room  for  Trajan's  Korum, '  (>rij!in  and  history  of  the  Monte  Ten 
as  wc  shall  find  stated  hercafti-r  i  t:i<ci<i  have  l>een  satisfactorily  coa- 
the    inscription    of  his    column.  '  plettd   by  E.    Dressel   ('Annali  dell' 


The    massive    square   tower    of    the  |  Inst.,' vol.  5u,  pp.  118-194),  from 
middle  ages,  called  the   Torre  dellc  ■  persevering  examination  of  the  difeat 


Milizie  (vulgarly  known  as  Tower  of 
Nero),  and  the  walls  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  assist  us  in  marking 
the  line  which  separates  the  base  of 
the  (^uirinal  from  that  of  the  Esqui- 
Hue.  The  Quirinal  stretches  from  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind 
the  Colonna  Palace.  It  is  covered 
with  buildings,  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  Quirinal  Palace. 
These  are  the  7  hills  which  were  in- 
cluded within  the  walls  of  Servius 
TuUius ;  but  there  are  others  beyond 
those  limits,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
particularise.  N.  of  the  Quirinal  is 
Monte  Fincio,  the  CoUis  Jlurtnhrunif 
the  favourite  promenade  of  the  modem 
Itoinans.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  is  the  Janionlum,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  quarter  of  Trastevere ; 
at  its  southern  extremity,  but  outside 
the  walls,  is  the  Monte  Verde,  over- 
looking tlie  Tiber;  beyond,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Janiculum,  is  the  Mens  Vati- 
canns;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Milliniy  with  its  magni- 
ficent solitary  pine-tree,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pinciau  in- 
cludes nearly  the  whole  of  modem 
Home.  The  last  eminence  that  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  artificial 
one  called 

Monte  Testacdo,  from  tlie  fragments 
of  earthen  vessels  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

Monte  Testaccio. 


strata  of  broken  amphor&e,  and  colIe^ 
tion  of  the  potters'  stamps,  and  pabted 
or  scratched  inscriptions  foand  on  dM 
fragments,  it  clearly  results  that  the 
mound  is  entirely  formed  of  hrokei 
vases,  all  of  the  large  form  need  bj 
the  Komans  for  the  conveyance  k 
agricultural  products  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  capital,  and  nearly  w  sf 
Spanish  origin,  especially  from  fte 
fertile  province  of  Boetica. 

"We  know  that  Spain  snmjUed  not 
only  Rome  bat  also  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  with  oil,  wine, 
wax,  pitch,  minium,  linseed,  nit, 
honey,  sauces,  and  olives  prepared  in 
a  manner  greatly  praised  by  Pliny. 
Fragments  of  amphorae,  bearing  Spa- 
nish potters'  stamps  identical  intk 
those  of  Monte  Testaccio  and  the  CMi 
'I'orlonia,  have  been  often  found  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Fng- 
ments  of  African  vases  form  part  of 
the  Monte  Testaccio,  but  are  of  leu 
frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  warehouses  of 
the  adjoining  quay  (Emporium),  it 
which  the  vessels  were  unladen,  wot 
periodically  cleared  of  empty  or  dt* 
maged  vases,  and  the  broken  pottery 
was  deposited,  in  compliance  with  sa 
(edile  law,  on  the  site  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio,  the  ground-plan  of  which 
being  limited,  the  surfhce  graduallr 
arose  by  successive  discharges  of  Bven 
fragments. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
period  at  which  this  spot  was  fint 


appropriated    as    a    rubbish   heap^  it  ■ 


would  be  Tveceesarj  to  examine  the 


This  monnr}  iiS  situated  at  the  6onth-\  lowest.  «twA«.  oi  iT^jgnaEoXa  Vj  «&f  " 
r-//az7^'^/eo/'f^eAiireJian  walls,  at  the  \\ti£  sW?\s,  >ftw\.  \X  '\^  ^Y^xwCvEoaBi^e^ 
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calculated  that  tlie  depot  was  esta- 
blished about  the  begiuuiug  of  the 
Empire. 

The  consular  dates  on  the  vase 
handles,  asyet  found,  rangy  between  a.o. 
140  and  '25[t,  anrl  they  prove  that  the 
northern  end  of  the  mound  had  atreaily 
risen  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
present  height  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century. 
The  jn«criptJon  of  three  August!  (pro- 
hably  Cunslantiue  L,  Oonstantius  II., 
and  Coustans,  337  a.d.)  stamped  on 
tsome  fragments  found  in  the  upper 
strata^  lead  to  the  inference  tiiat  the 
monnd  was  still  in  use  during  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  ceuty.  The  adjoining 
gardens,  between  the  mound  and  the 
Marmorata,  have  furnished  vast  quanti- 
ties of  similar  broken  pottery,  and  the 
depOt  evidently  increased  beyond  its 
originally  intended  dimeusions  by  large 
masses  rolling  down  its  sides,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ancient 
sepulchral  monument  of  the  Rusticeli 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  one  of 
tliese  landslips,  apparently  towards  the 
end  of  the  2ud  centurj-. 

The  existence  of  similar  mounds  of 
broken  pottery  at  Taranto,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  other  ancient  commercial 
cities,  contirms  what  has  been  slated 
ttb<»ve  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  ihe 
Monte  Tesiaccjo. 

Several  hundreds  of  amphora;,  of  the 
same  form,  stamps,  and  dates  aa  those 
described  above,  were  excavated  in 
1 732t  near  the  ch.  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
and  in  1789  under  the  Pincian  Hill, 
near  the  Muro  Torto. 

In  1871,  in  the  direction  of  Porta 
Piji»  and  in  i878,  between  ti^e  new 
streets  Gaeta,  Volturuo,  and  Monte- 
bello,  extraordinary  quantities  were 
also  found  at  about  5  ft.  depth,  extend- 
ing much  lower,  iu  layei's  of  from 
3  to  6  ft.,  one  above  another,  and  all  re- 
versed. These  curious  agglomerations 
of  empty  jars  are  evidently  owing  to 
the  filling  up  of  the  ditch  of  the 
Servian  agger,  between  the  Collina  and 
Viminal  gates,  when  that  space  was 
built  over,  apparently  Dot  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  1st  centy.,  judging 
Jh>in  the  dates  on  the  am^horm  used  to 
ruse  the  soiL 
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The  remains  of  ancient  liome  may 
be  considered  under  four  periods :  1 . 
The  PreJiistoric ;  2.  The  Kingly ;  3, 
The  Kepublican  ;  4.  The  Imperial. 

1.  The  Prehistoric  Period.  —  The 
discovery  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
stone  and  bronze  ages  on  the  Aventine 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  recent  exposure 
of  an  ancient  Necropolis  of  an  [iltruscan 
character  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  afford 
evidence  that  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Rome  had  been  inhabited  at  a  period 
long  previous  to  the  date  usually 
assigned  as  that  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  A  description  of  the  Esqui- 
line Necropolis  will  be  found  in  the 
*Annalidai'  Inslituto,'  1882.  pugc  6, 
and  amongst  other  objects  are  de8cril>ed 
vases  found  there  of  the  kind  called 
aryballi,  which  possess  characters 
indicating  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
origin.  Many  other  objects  have  been 
discovered  on  this  site  since  1882.  In 
the  'Notizic  degli  Scavi/  188.3,  are 
described  some  cist  tombs  of  a  very 
primitive  kind  found  on  the  Esquiline ; 
they  were  composed  of  three  slabs  of 
stone,  two  of  which  formed  the  sides 
and  the  third  the  lid. 

2.  The  Kingly  Period  (before  b.c. 
510). — The  name  of  Rome  appears  to 
have  been  originally  given  to  a  stttle- 
meut  of  Latin  origin  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  Whether  Ronui  Qnadratn,  as 
this  piimitive  city  has  been  called, 
occupied  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
the  hill,  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. Ancient  walls,  built  of 
squared  blocks  of  soft  tufa,  which  are 
generally  supjwsed  to  be  remains  of 
its  fortifications,  have  been  found  at 
the  W.  corner,  and  on  the  S.W.  side, 
of  the  Palatine,  In  other  parts  of  the 
same  hill,  especially  near  the  western 
corner  of  its  platform,  there  are  ruins 
huilt  of  similar  materials,  to  which 
antiquaries  have  not  assigned  pro- 
bable names,  but  which  may  be  attri- 
huted  "wilViOMt  ^oviG\.  va  S\\«i  «a:^^ss^. 
period.  TVie  l^iiSm  «i\Vg  ^^  ^ws«».  V-as 
been  sx^pposeii  lo\vtLNft\>ecw  *^^"^^^S^^ 

I  CapVto\    ai\*i  QvATVT^iV.      ^^^'^  '^ 
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similar  in  coiibtructioii  aod  material , 
to  those  of  the  Palutine,  haTe  lieen  > 
uncovered  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Capi-  ; 
toline  Hill  between  the  church  of  Ara  I 
Coeli  and  the  Forum.  The  Palatine  ' 
city  was  nniteil  with  the  fiettlements 
on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  other 
hills,  to  form  the  Home  of  the  later 
kings.  This  city  of  the  Se^-vn  Hills 
was  fortified  by  walls,  which  were 
associated  with  the  name  of  King 
Servius  TuIIius.  liemains  of  these 
fortifications,  which  resemble  in  con- 
struction those  of  the  Palatine,  exist 
in  various  places,  especially  near  the 
railway  station.  An  important  frag- 
ment is  to  be  seen  in  the  Torlonia 
vineyard  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Aveutine.  The  Tullianum  or  Lower 
Prison,  still  existing  by  the  Forum,  is 
thought  to  be  older  than  the  Tarquins, 
and  the  great  Cloaca  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  that 
dynasty.  Some  scanty  remains  of  the 
substructions  of  the  great  Capitoline 
Temple,  built  by  the  Tarquins,  have 
been  identified,  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, near  the  Caffarelli  Palace. 

3.  The  Bepnblio  (b.c.  5in-30).— The 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Kepublic  are 
barren  of  architectural  remains,  unless 
the  wall  on  the  Aveutine  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Upper  Prison  by 
the  Forum,  be  referred  to  some  part  of 
this  period.  The  most  important  relics 
of  the  later  Republic  are  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  the  Tabularium,  rebuilt 
by  Catulus,  b.c.  78,  and  the  Fabrician 
Bridge,  between  the  Island  and  the 
Ghetto,  built  b.c.  62.  The  Via  Appia, 
designed  or  extended  by  Appius  Chm- 
dius.  Censor  b.c.  312,  a  great  part  of 
which  near  the  city  has  been  displayed 
to  view,  belongs  to  the  earlier  age  of 
the  Republic.  The  first  of  the  great 
aqueducts,  the  Aqua  Appia,  was  the 
work  of  the  same  statesman,  but  no  part 
of  it  was  oonstructed  above  the  ground. 
The  earlier  tombs,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  those  of  the  Scipios,  also 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
monuments  anterior  to  Augustus. 

4.  The  Empire  (b.c.  30-aj>.  608). — 
TAe  paucity  of  remains  of  an  earlier 

^''"e  js  due  partly  to  the  comparative 


humility  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Republic,  and  partlj  to  the  activity 
of  the  ages  that  followed,  dvring 
which  most  of  the  public  buildinga  of 
Rome  were  several  times  rebuilt 
The  age  of  Julius  was  fertile  in  great 
architectural  works,  but  none  of  hii 
buildings  remain.  To  that  of  Angus- 
tns,  to  which  we  owe  the  Pantheon, 
B.C.  26.  we  may  also  attribute  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  temples  of 
Mars  Ultor  (b.c.  2)  and  of  Caator  and 
Pollux  (a.d.  6),  and  the  substmctimu 
of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
Theatre  of  Maroellus,  the  Arch  of 
Dolabella,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Arch 
of  the  Aqueducts  within  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Basilica  Jnlia,  beloag 
to  the  time  of  the  same  emperor. 

The  Temple  of  Geres,  Liber  and 
Libera,  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  (a.d. 
17) ;  its  fine  ruins  are  incorporated  ia 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedia. 
This  emperor  and  his  8ucGes8or»  Cali- 
gula, built  extensive  palaces  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  parts  of  which  have 
been  identified  with  more  or  lev 
probability.  Caligula  and  Clandiut 
were  the  authors  of  the  Clan^ui 
Aqueduct,  the  greatest  architectural 
work  of  this  kind,  the  ruins  of  which 
add  so  much  interest  to  the  scenery  of 
the  Campagua.  Of  Nero's  architec- 
tural works,  which  were  on  the  most 
extravagant  scale,  little  of  importance 
remains.  The  rulus  of  part  of  his 
Golden  Palace  may  be  seen  under 
those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  lofty  brick  arches 
seen  at  intervals  on  the  Ceelian  Hill 
are  remains  of  the  Neronian  branch 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

The  period  of  the  Flavian  emperors 
was  especially  active  in  the  CQustmc- 
tion  and  repair  of  public  buildings. 
The  principal  mins  of  this  epoch  are 
the  Colosseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and 
dedicated  by  Titus,  a.d.  79,  the  Baths 
of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  erected  after  his  death 
(a.d.  81),  the  great  palace  on  the 
Palatine  which  has  been  identified  as 
the  work  o{I)QTiA^«ii,«xi^\\i«>c«isA.vDa 
I  of  the    Forum    Tratwitorlum,  ^^    wsr 
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Crotf«  bianca,  Tlie  Meta  Sudaus,  iha 
principal  mined  foantaiu  of  antiquity 
that  remains,  was  built  or  rebuilt  by 
Domitian. 

With  the  princes  of  this  family 
h^gan  a  new  extension  of  the  Fora, 
Vespasian  erected  the  great  Temple 
of  Peace,  with  a  Forum  round  it, 
both  which  works  have  disappeared. 
Domitian  constructed  the  Forum 
Transitoriuni,  which  waa  dedicated 
by,  and  took  its  name  from,  his 
successor,  Nerva  (a.d.  97).  Tnijan 
carried  out  a  still  more  important 
work  i«  unitiug  the  aucietJt  Fura  with 
the  Campus  Martius  by  the  reujoval 
of  the  intervening  hill.  The  ruins  of 
his  Forum  and  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia, 
and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  remain  to 
attest  the  giundeur  and  boldness  of  bis 
designs.  They  were  probably  eom- 
pleted  by  his  successor,  Hadrian  (a.d. 
1 1 7).  Of  this  emperor  we  have  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  at  Tivoli,  the 
Mftiusoleum    of    Madrian    and    Pons 

ius  (Castle  and  bridge  of  S.  Angelo;, 
the  remains  of  the  double  temple 
of  Venus  and  Kome,  originally  erected 
from  his  own  design,  but  restored  at  a 
later  period.  The  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  was  probably  erected  by 
Autoninus  Pius  on  the  death  of  hiB 
wife  (a.d.  141),  ftTid  his  own  name 
afterwards  added  in  the  dedicatory 
inscription*  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurehos  is  represented  by  the  me- 
morial coin  ran  in  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
erected  abr>ut  A. i>.  180.  The  Arch  of 
Sepiimins  .Severus  in  the  Forum  was 
erected  to  him  and  his  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geia  by  the  senate  f  A.i>.  205)  ; 
the  other  which  bears  his  name,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  was  built  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife  and  sons, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of 
that  locality.  To  tliis  period  may 
be  ascribed  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifons  of  the  same  quarter.  The 
Baths  of  Caracalla  (a.i».  211)  sur- 
pass in  magnitude  all  previous 
works  of  the  same  kind  ;  their  ruins 
supplied  the  museumsof  our  time  with 
the  Farnebe  }lercules,  the  Toro  Far- 
nese,  and  other  celebrated  statues. 
These  T/iermss  were    completed    by 

ibatas(A.D,  218),  and  iiis  succes- 


sor, Sev.  Alexander  (a-ik  292).  Anre- 
lian,  about  a.d,  272,  commenced  the 
coustructiou  of  the  circuit  of  walls  by 
which  the  city  is  still  surrounded, 
after  liume  had  remained  without  any 
eifective  fortifications  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  His  successor, 
Probus,  completed  this  important  work. 
The  next  ill  date  of  the  principal 
remaining  ruins  are  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian (A.D.  302).  The  buildiugs  of 
Maxentius  included  the  Circus  by 
the  side  of  the  Appian  Way,  the 
Temple  erected  in  honour  of  his 
sou  Komulii-s  (a.d.  till),  now  the 
vestibule  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmat, 
and  Damiau,  aud  the  adjuinin, 
Basilica,  which  was  named  afie 
Constantine,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  conspicuons  ruins  in  tlie  neigh'* 
hourhood  of  the  Forum.  To  the  reign 
of  the  latter  emperor  belong  the  U'i- 
umpbal  arch  near  the  Colosseum,  built 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius (a. u.  3lti),  and  the  Therma.'  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  of  which  a  consider- 
able ruin  formerly  existed,  and  some 
nmgniBceut  marble  fragments  still 
remain  in  the  Colonna  Gardens.  The 
emperors  Gratian,  Valens,  and  Valeu- 
tiniun  rebuilt  (a.d,  .370),  the  Cestian 
bridge  wliich  8tili  connetts  the  Tiberine 
itiland  with  the  Trosteverc.  The  walls 
of  Aureliun,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  were  restored  by  the 
emperor  HonoVius,  a.d.  402.  The 
Column  of  Phocas,  erected  a.d.  G0«, 
by  the  exarch  HSmaragdns,  which  ter- 
minates our  register  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, might  well  be  mentioned  in  tlie 
record  of  their  UeiU'uctiou,  since  tlie 
pillar  wu^  evidently  taken  from  some 
older  structure. 

TUK    OHADUAL    llCIN    OF    THE    ClTIf 

was  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine to  Christianity  some  of  the 
ancient  temples  were  chauged  into 
places  for  Cbristian  worship,  but  a 
still  greater  number  were  destroyed. 
Independently  of  the  injuries  sustained 
from  the  invadia^  i«vui\«i'fe  (A  tvvia.x\«?. 
(A,D.  \\\S),  Geu%eV\c  ^\^^.  ^\tVO^«K 

(472),  V\tige5  <,ba-:^,  ?L^^  '^^v^  <C^^^V 
the  inbabVlant&a.T?V^^v  \o\va:s*it«i%^T^^, 
the  ancient  XjuVl'i^iife*  ••i^'^  ^^^"^^'^  ^ 
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quarries.    Belisarius  employed  the  re- '  that  of  St  Peter  bj  the  people.    Bat 


iiiuiuB  of  aucient  edifices  in  repairing 
the  walls  during  hit  celebrated  defence 
of  the  city.    The  aqueducts  had  been 

{>reviou8ly  destroyed  b^  Vitiges,  who 
mrnt  everything  outside  the  walls ; 
the  baths  were  thus  rendered  useless, 
and  the  Campagna  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desolation  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  Totila  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  the  destruction  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Cssars.  In  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  Konie  suffered  a 
ruustant  succession  of  calamities ; 
earthquakes,  inundations  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  famine  and  pestilence  which 
naturally  followed,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbt^iana 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
Inirds.  From  the  end  of  the  7  th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the  whole 
city  was  under  water  for  several  days. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  papacy, 
the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  Ger^ 
man  emperors,  and  the  frequent  absence 
of  the  court,  had  also  considerable  in- 
fluence in  leading  to  the  neglect  and 
ruin  of  the  city.  The  Normans  of 
Robert  Guiscard  surpassed  all  previous 
invaders  in  the  extent  of  their  ravages: 
they  burnt  the  city  from  the  Antonine 
column  to  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  from 
the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined 
the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline. 
The  great  monuments  were  soon  after- 
wards occupied  as  fortresses  by  the 
ruling  Roman  families.  The  Colos- 
seum, the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  and 
the  Arches  of  Titus  and  Janus  were 
seized  upon  by  the  Frangipani;  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  by  the  Orsini ;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus  and  the  ^ths  of  Constan- 
tine  by  the  Golonnas  ;  the  Tomb  of 
Csecilia  Metella  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Savelli  and  the  Caetanis ; 
the  rains  of  the  Capitol  were  held  by 
tiie  Corsi ;  the  Quirinal  by  the  Conti ; 
and  the  Pantheon  so  frequently  re- 
ceived the  garrisons  of  the  Pope  that 
in  the  time  of  Gr^ory  VIL  it  bore  the 
name  of  S.  Maria  in  turrihm.  Eveii\c 
the  Basilicas  were  not  secure;  that  of\' 
Sl  Paul  was  fortMed  by  the  Corsi,  and  \ 


these  were  not  the  only  calamities  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ages.  Is 
1345  the  city  was  again  inundated 
by  the  Tiber,  and  nothing  bat  the 
summits  of  the  hilla  ia  said  to  have 
remained  uncovered.  In  1349  it  wai 
desolated  by  a  fearful  earthquake. 
In  l.'i27  it  was  cmelly  pillaged  bj  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  Constable, 
according  to  the  aocoont  of  the  Mtr- 
quia  Bonaparte,  who  was  an  ejt- 
witness,  opened  his  first  trench  beraie 
the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  on  the 
side  of  the  tomb  of  Cascilla  Metella. 
Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  that  part  of  the  Appian  road,  the 
artillery  injured  that  tomb  and  the 
Circus  of  Romulus,  demolished  the 
sepulchres  bordering  the  Appian  Way, 
and  mutilated  the  baths  of  Caraealla. 
lu  1530  the  city  was  visited  by  another 
inundation,  scarcely  leas  calamitous 
than  the  preceding.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  erection  of  new 
churches  and  the  repairs  of  the  city 
walls  had  continually  operated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  monuments ; 
the  lime-kilns  of  the  middle  ages  wen 
supplied  flrom  the  ruins,  and  the  tem[da 
and  other  buildings  were  despoUed  of 
their  columns  for  the  decorations  of 
religious  edifices.  The  popes  are  re 
sponsible  for  a  large  share  of  this 
system  of  wholesale  destruction.  As 
early  as  the  8th  century  vre  find 
Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns  from 
some  temple  for  the  baalica  of  St 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  Liber  and  Libera  to  build  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built  the 
Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
ttdcen  from  the  Colosseum.  Bj  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centui^  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  ^neas  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  s 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continoanee 
of  the  practice :  *'  De  Antiquis  .£di> 
ficiis  non  diruendis "  ( 1 462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  lY.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  p\«:T%  oi  itVi«  %v^\oaxv  \srv^.^  M^ 
make  ca'uuoii-\M^%^  vtA  vii«\x  vnv^ 
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of  the  city.  Alexander  VI.  destroyed 
a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican  to  con- 
struct a  covered  way  leading  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built  the 
Famese  Palace  with  blocks  of  traver- 
tine brought  from  the  Colosseum,  al- 
though he  had  issued  a  Bull  making 
it  a  capital  offence  to  "grind  down  " 
statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the  Septi- 
zonium  of  Severus  to  ornament  St. 
Peter's.  Urban  VIII.  removed  in 
part  the  basement  of  the  Tomb  of 
Ceecilia  MeteUa  to  construct  the  Foun- 
tain of  Trevi,  built  the  Barberini 
Palace  with  materials  taken  from  the 
Colosseum,  and  stripped  the  Portico  of 
Pantheon  of  the  sheets  of  bronze  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  of  Constans 
II.  in  the  7th  century  to  construct  the 
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baldacchino  over  the  great  altar  at 
St.  Peter's — an  act  immortalised  by 
Pasquin  in  a  saying  which  has  now 
become  almost  a  proverb : 
"  Quod  non  feoerunt  Barbari,  fecere  Barberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium  to  build 
his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
the  last  of  the  marble  columns  of  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine  to  support  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  before  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Alexander  VI T. 
destroyed  an  ancient  arch  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  widen  the  Corso.  Most 
of  the  statues  of  saints  and  prophets 
in  the  churches  were  worked  out  of 
ancient  columns,  and  the  marbles 
which  so  profusely  decorate  the  altars 
naay  in  many  instances  be  recog- 
nised as  fragments  of  classical  build- 
ings. 
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1.  The  Walls  of  Rome. 

^er  and  Walls  of  Servins  Tnllins. 
— There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
defences  of  each  hill  comprised  in  early 
Kome  remained  distinct  up  to  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  enclosure  of 
the  whole  city  by  a  permanent  fortifica- 
tion being  due  to  Servius  TuUius.  The 
remains  of  his  walls  and  Agger  are 
still  visible  in  thirty-three  different 
places,  which  enables  us  to  trace  their 
line  around  the  city  of  the  kings  with 
the  greatest  exactitude.  We  shall 
make  our  survey  starting  from  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  proceed  from  I. 
to  rt.  until  we  come  to  the  river-bank 
again  below  Ponte  Rotto  and  near  the 
Salara.  In  the  portion  of  the  wall  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  Capitol  were 
the  two  gates  Flnmentana,  nearest  to 
the  river,  and  Carmentalis.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  best  preserved  fragments  of 
this  celebrated  rampart,  raised  more 
than  five  centuries  before  Christ,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  city  against 
its  rivals,  the  Sabines,  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Latins.  1.  At  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the 
Palazzo  Cafiarelli,  on  the  edge  of  the  so- 
called  Tarpeian  Rock  (a  spot  well  known 
from  Hawthorne's  *  Transformations*). 
^.  Under  the  stables  in  front  of  the 
^«iae  palace.    8.  On  the  J.  side  of  the 


new  ascent  to  the  Capitol  finom  the 
Piazza  dell  Araeoeli,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion records  the  discovery  of  the  walls 
in  December  1872.  4.  Between  Nos. 
81  c.  and  81  £.  in  the  Via  di  Marforio, 
but  now  entirely  concealed  by  modem 
houses  (see  Bull,  dell'  Inst.,  1870, 
p.  113) ;  across  this  street,  the  ancient 
Clicus  Ar(jentariu8f  was  probably  Ihe 
Porta  Batnmena.  5.  In  the  Colonna 
Gardens,  under  the  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Constantine  (see  Ann.  dell'  Inst. 
185*2,  p.  324).  6.  Opposite  Bernini's 
stables  in  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale, 
pulled  down,  in  1866,  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  ascent  to  the 
Quirinal  palace.  This  was  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Sanqnalis.  7.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  QuirinsJ,  above  the  Piazza  del 
Lavatore,  and  parallel  to  the  Via  de' 
Giardini,  discovered,  in  1874,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  royal  stables. 
8.  About  half-way  up  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane.  The  site  of  the  dis- 
covery is  marked  by  a  modem  in- 
scription, between  Nos.  15  and  16,  and 
the  walls  are  visible  in  a  pit  under 
the  side-walk.  Here  probably  was  the 
Porta  Salutaris.  9.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Convent  of  S.  Susanna,  as  described 
by  Bartoli  (ap.  Fea.  Misc.,  1. 250).  10. 
In  the  Vigna  Barberini,  or  Spithover, 
where  t\ve  kvu^-y  ^«^^&  \mbn%  V^e^n. 
recently  destto^eSL  ^\35L\fc  ^tc^wfvxxt  <». 
site    for    new    iao^«v«ca&.     K\  Vsa& 
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most  N.  point  was  the  Porta  Collina, 
irhenoe,  returning  to  the  S.E.,  began  the 
selebrated  Agger,  a  hnge  embankment 
iboQt  120  ft.  wide  and  25  hi^h,  faced 
m  its  outer  side  by  a  massive  wall, 
iboat  10^  ft.  thick,  and  strengthened 
yy  buttresses.  The  lower  courses  of 
be  substruction  are  of  gigantic  blocks 
f  peperinO,  held  together  by  strong 
lamps  of  iron.  The  upper  courses 
onsist  of  smaller  blocks  of  tufa. 
[The  Agger  itself,  or  earthwork,  is 
omposed  of  a  mass  of  yoloanic  tufa, 
sd  pozzolana,  dug  out  on  the  spot  in 
oaking  the  fosse,  the  width  of  which 
ras  100  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
1.  Bemains  of  the  rampart  were  dis- 
overed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Certosan 
Domvent  (S.  Maria  degli  Angeli),  in 
aying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
rreasury,  and  in  1879,  near  the  angle 
»f  ViaVolturno  and  Via  Gaeta.  12. 
[n  lowering  the  Via  del  Maccao,  near 
ts  junction  with  the  Via  di  Porta 
l  Lorenzo.  13.  To  the  E.  of  the 
ly.  Stat.,  under  the  Monte  della  Gius- 
izia,  where  were  uncovered  in  1877 
^e  remains  of  the  Porta  Viminalis. 
Outside,  and  a  few  paces  S.  of  this 
gate  is  a  circular  kind  of  tower,  of 
massive  travertine  blocks,  the  original 
use  of  which  has  puzzled  archeeologists. 
It  maj^  possibly  have  been  in  connec- 
tion witn  the  underground  course  of 
m  aqueduct.  It  evidently  belongs 
to  an  early  period.  14-18.  In  the 
aew  roads  of  the  Esquiline  quarter 
lialled  Viale  Principessa  Margherita^  Via 
Pr.  Vmberto,  Via  Pr,  AmadeOy  Via  iVa- 
pokone  Terzo.  19.  In  lowering  the 
Via  di  S.  Eusebio,  near  the  Arch 
of  Gallienus,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and,  conse- 
onently,  the  southern  end  of  the  Agger. 
rhe  remains  of  the  walls,  connecting 
Jie  Agger  with  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  appear  (20)  near  the  Convento 
iei  Liguorini,  beyond  the  Arch  of 
jallienus  (21)  in  the  new  triangu- 
ar  piazza  on  the  Via  Merulana,  where 
he  Odeum  of  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
las  been  brought  to  light  (see  *  Bull. 
Leila  Gomm.  Arch.  Mun./  II.,  p.  3). 
t2.  Under  the  house,  near  the  ch. 
»f  8S.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  called 
)steria  dd  Giardino.    In  the  valley 


between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Cselian 
were  the  Querquetolana  and  OsBlimon* 
tana  gate8,*the  latter  near  the  hospital 
of  S.  Giovanni.  23.  Under  the  east 
wall  of  the  ch.  of  SS.  Qnattro  Incoro- 
nati  on  the  Cselian,  a  place  oalled  in 
former  times,  *  Ad  Caput  Africse.*  24. 
Under  the  substructions  of  the  Villa 
Mattel  or  Von  Hoffinan.  25.  In  the 
lower  grounds  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Gregory,  where  Mr.  Parker  discovered 
the  foundations  of  the  Porta  Capena, 
in  1868,  and  under  the  modem  Via  di 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  Here  the  agger, 
perhaps  of  earlier  construction,  closed 
the  gorge  between  the  Caelian  and 
Aventine  hills.  26.  In  front  of  the  ch. 
of  S.  Balbina,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
remains,  about  30  ft.  high.  27.  In  the 
Vigna  Cardoni,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Saba 
(see  *Bull.  dell.  Instit.,'  1859,  pp.  17, 
164).  Between  this  and  the  preceding 
fragment  was  the  site  of  the  Porta 
layemalis.  28.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Via  di  S.  Saba  and  Via  di  Porta  S. 
Paolo,  where  a  large  house  is  supported 
by  the  nucleus  of  the  wall,  the  stone 
coating  having  been  removed  under 
Nicholas  V.  Here  probably  stood  the 
Porta  BandoBCula.  29.  On  the  Vigna 
Torlonia,  or  Del  CoUegio  Eomano,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Aventine,  not  far 
from  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Prisca  (opposite  to 
which  is  the  gate  leading  to  them), 
composed  of  large  quadrilateral  blocks 
of  tufa  quarried  near  the  spot ;  these 
blocks  are  laid  alternately  long  and 
cross  ways;  the  portion  laid *open  lis 
15  yards  high,  and  contains  a  fine 
arch.  We  may  assign  this  site  to 
the  Porta  Noevu.  30.  Above  the  so- 
called  Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro,  a  brick 
arch  spanning  the  Via  di  Porta  S. 
Paolo,  where  we  may  place  the  Porta 
Navalis.  31.  This  fragment  was  dis- 
covered, in  1856,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine  overlooking  the  Tiber,  in 
the  gardens  below  the  ch.  of  S.  Sabina. 
32.  In  November,  1875,  another  por- 
tion of  the  Servian  walls  of  Rome  was 
discovered  under  the  Antonelli  Palace 
on  the  Quirinal,  during  the  excava- 
tions for  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  the  in- 
tersection with  the  V\«k  ^<e\  ^\«tvQa\fe, 
opposite  the  CYiutcTcl  o^  ^axiXa^  Qi^\ftTai». 
da  Siena.    TYAft  iT^gav^xwX  \&  -sasssX  ""^^ 
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purtniit,  as  it  coiituiiis  one  of  tliu  Ser-  hank  uu>,  vrith  slight  deviations,  the 
vian  gates,  prubaUy  the  Porta  Font- 1  same  as  those  Cdiiinienoed  by  Anrelian 
nalif,  which,  constructed  of  mauive  in  a.d.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
blocks  of  <"/'!,  is  in  a  nearly  perfect '  of  Probiis.  They  were  repaired  by 
state  of  preservation,  havioi^  t)een  en-  {  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarins,  and 
closed  by  and  partly  buried  under  |  Narses,  and  by  several  popes ;  many 
buildings  apparently  Itolonging  to  the  '  of  these  restorations  were  ohVioasly 
end  of  the  l&t  century,  since  which  '  made  in  a  hurried  niaaner  and  fiv 
epoch  this  ancient  gate  was  evidently 
disused.  Its  situation  corresponds 
exactly   with   the  indications   of   the 


I'orta  Fontinalis  (so  named  from  the 
adjoining  sacred  fountains)  as  given 
by  Varro  and  Livy.  A  portion  of  the 
adjoining  wall  is  preserve<l  in  a  circular 
enclosure  on  the  piazza,  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Caterina  da  8ieua,  and  bears 
a  modern  inscription  attributing  its 
construction  to  the  Kings  of  Kome.  33. 
The  excavations  in  1876  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Monte  della  Giustizia,  and 
the  levelling  ofthe  soil  between  the  Kail- 
way  Station  and  the  Palace  of  Finance, 
have  revealed  in  several  places  the 
existence  of  a  second  wall  within  and 
parallel  to  the  Servian  wall,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  a  space  varying  in 
width  from  7  to  12  metres.  This  wall, 
formed  of  peperino  blocks  much  smaller 
thau  the  tufa  masses  of  the  external 
one,  is  conjectured  to  have  supported 
the  inner  side  of  the  Servian  atjgcr. 
Most  of  these  interesting  specimens 
are  still  visible,  but  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing  to  make  room  for  new 
buildings.  It  has  been  decided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Porta  Vimiualis  and  the 
fine  specimen  of  the  Servian  wall  up- 
wards of  100  yards  long  and  10  yards 
high,  flanking  the  rly.  stat.  to  the  E., 
and  hitherto  covered  by  the  Monte 
della  Giustizia,  shall  be  entirely  pre- 
served. A  very  instructive  paper 
on  the  early  fortifications  of  llome 
was  published  in  the  'Annali  dell' 
Istituto,*  1871,  "SuUe  mura  e  porte  di 
Servio.*' 

The  present  Walls,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m.;  the  length  of 
the    more   recent  walls  which  bound 


temporary  purposes 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe> 
riod  their  construction  8evera]ljbeIoo{i. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  l>ecome  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  througfaont 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  1.  bank  pe- 
sent  an  irregular  polygonal  oatlme; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  it 
some  points  there  are  portions  in  opm 
reticnlatnm  of  the  best  imperial  timei; 
such  as  the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  They  have  no  ditch  visible, 
but  are  crested  with  nearly  300  towen. 
In  many  parts,  both  on  the  exterior 
and  thcinterior,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  built  upon  earlier  constructions, 
and  in-  general  they  are  only  30  ft 
from  the  ground  on  the  inner  face^  si- 
though  sometimes  50  fl  on  the  outer 
face.  There  are  20  gates  belong' 
ing  to  the  modem  city,  but  7  of  them 
are  now  walled  up.  In  taking  a  general 
survey  of  these  gates,  commencing  ftom 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  we  shall  notice 
such  peculiarities  of  the  walls  as  are 
worthy  of  observation.  This  will  bring 
the  whole  subject  into  one  view,  and 
prevent  repetition. 

§  2.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo.  Until  1877 
it  was  supposed  that  Aurelian's  gate 
crossed  the  Via  Flaminia  on  the  n!w> 
sloi)e  of  the  Pincian  HiUt  where  Pro- 
copius  mentions  it  as  being  in  a  *' steep 
place,  difficult  of  access,"  and  that  Beh* 
sarius  removed  the  gate  to  its  presoit 
site  in  the  6th  centy.  But  the  works 
commenced  in  1877  to  enlarge  this 
gate  TC\e«\c^  ^e  «£iAs.\.«ttRfc   ^  vm 
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on  the  Aurelijui  circuit.  These  towers 
had  been  encloscci  in  two  square  ones, 
built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  -with  the 
miirble'  lilocks  of  an  ancient  Roiuun 
mausoleum,  which  then  utood  on  the 
Piazza  dt.4  Popolo.  Thc?i^  square 
towers  were  demoliBhed  iu  l878-y, 
when  the  gate  •was  enlarged  by  two 
lateral  nrches,  in  the  same  style  of 
arehitfctureiis  the  central  arch,  which 
^»as  erected  in  ISfil,  under  Pius  IV.  by 
VignoJa^  from  Michael  Angelo's  de- 
signs. An  iusenptinn  on  the  S.  face 
recot-ds  the  visit  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  Pope  Alexander  VIL  The 
passage  quoted  from  Procopitis  is  now 
conjectured  to  have  alluded  to  the 
Pincian  gate^  or  to  have  been  au  error 
of  some  anianuenRis. 

The  torub  of  Nero  stood  ftn  the  side 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Pincian  hill.  In  1099  Pope  Paschal 
II.  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  tnmui- 
liis  forming  the  summit  of  the*  tomb, 
and  cut  down  with  his  ovm  hands  a 
•walnut-tree  growing  on  the  mound, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted 
by  demons  in  the  shape  of  black  crows, 
That  Pope  consecrated  an  altar  on 
the  spot,  and  the  ch.of  S.  M.  del  Popolo 
•was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  12^7. 

Proceeding  round  the  walls  to  the  rt.j 
-we  see  the  mass  of  opim  reticuhtUtm 
called  the  Mnro  7or/fj,  a  huge  wall 
supporting  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
Pincian  hill.  This  very  cnrious  frag- 
ment is  well  kuowu  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Procoi>iu!s :  he  says  that  the 
wall  had  been  rtnt  for  some  time 
from  top  to  bottom,  that  it  was  so 
overhanging  that,  rJelisarius  wished  to 
pull  it  down  and  rehuild  it,  but  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  It  was  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
lie  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it,  Tliis  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfecdy  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  was  con- 
^red  by  some  writers  to  Lave  formed 
tri  of  the  enhstroothn  of  the  gardens 


of  the  Domitian  family,  but  an  itiscrip- 
tion  discovered  near  the  spot  in  IStiS 
shows  that  the  gardens  on  the  Pincian 
belonged  to  the  Aciliau  family,  bearing 
the  name  of  Manius  Aeilius  Glabrio, 
consul.  The  inscription  is  now  pre- 
served iu  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are  several 
arches  which  appear  to  have  formed 
Ute  sul>siruotioiis  of  a  considerable 
edihce  divided  into  two  or  more  stories, 
as  in  the  niins  on  the  Palatiue. 
Hctweeii  rhis  and  the  next  gateway  the 
walls,  beginning  -with  the  19th  tower 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  exhibit  brick- 
work of  the  period  of  Houorius.  As 
we  advance  we  shall  meet  with  every 
variety  of  construction,  from  the  com- 
pact brickwork  which  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Rome,  to 
the  rude  repairs  of  Belisarius  and  the 
patchwork  restorations  of  the  middle 
ages  mid  the  Popes. 

2.  Porta  Finclana,  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kiud  of  cross  on  the 
keystone,  flanked  by  2  round  towers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopius,  and 
Buppcffied  to  have  been  built  by  Bolisa- 
riiis,  who  had  his  camp  on  the  Pincian 
during  the  siege  by  Vidges:  it  was  of 
Rceontlary  importance,  as  no  great  road 
entered  Kome  by  it.  For  a  long  timti 
it  was  walled  up,  but  owing  to  the 
traffic  of  the  new  Ludovisi  quarter,  it 
was  reopened  in  1887.  Here  tradi- 
tion places  the  scene  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Belisarius.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  story,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
**  Date  oboluin  l^clisurio,"  as  they  passed 
the  gate^  through  which  he  had  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  not  far  from  this 
poiul,  under  the  Villa  Medici.  IJc- 
tweeu  this  and  the  Porta  Salara  is  one 
of  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the 
Aurelian  Wall,  including  the  arches  of 
the  sentinels'  passage  and  the  only 
perfect  tower  iu  the^whole  circuit. 

3.  Porta  Salata,  at  "a.  fe\iw\  ^\%\ftTk,«tfe 
beyond  t\ie  &\Xp.  ot  VW  '^t^Na.  "fe-j^-vcYs.  ^1 
the  Servian  MvaW,  w  ca^\ee).ttoY^V^^«^  v^^ 
by   '^'Mch   l\ve  S^\>mc%  eTK^^tV^yV  Vj^v 
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the  pato  hy  which  Alaric  cntervU  Komis 
Having  suffen'<I  fniiii  ihu  cuiiiKiiiailiiij; 
ill  till'  attick  of  Septi'inliiT  :ii»,  iSTo,  it 
was  tukuii  down  and  rebuilt  in  I  ST.'). 
from  tlic  dffii}!us  of  Vvspi^nani.  Diiriii;; 
the  works  of  dvmolitiou,  three  tonihi; 
were  found  cnil)edded  in  thu  inasiinry  : 
one  circular,  belonging  to  a  lady  of  the 
Cornelian  family  ;  one  rectiingular,  of 
the  time  of  Julius  Oesar,  uiid  siiuilar  to 
the  tomb  of  BibiiluH  :  the  thinl  having 
the  nuineof  C^uintus  Suliiicius  NT  axinius 
a  precocious  Iloman  sclitMd-lKiy,  only  1 1 
years  old.  An  ucctmnt  of  this  interest- 
ing monument  is  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Capitoliiie  Museum,  where 
the  tombstone  has  beeu  removed.  I'he 
greater  part  of  the  walls  beyond  this 
is  in  brickwork,  of  which  the  interior 
portion  in  the  Villa  Bonaparte  is  well 
preserved.  It  was  by  a  breach  in  this 
part  of  the  wall  that  the  Italians 
stormed  Kome  Sept.  20th,  1870.  An 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  com- 
memorates this  important  event  in  the 
history  of  modem  Italy. 

4.  Porta  Pia,  deriving  its  name  from 
Pius  I  v.,  who  rebuilt  it  1564,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  left  it 
unfinished  at  his  death ;  it  has  now  been 
completed  after  the  original  design. 
The  Porta  Nomentana,  which  it  has 
replaced,  was  a  short  distance  farther 
on.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  round 
brick  tower  on  one  side,  and  a  massive 
sepulchre  on  the  other,  included  by 
Aurelian  in  his  wall.  The  Via  Nomen- 
tana passed  through  it.  At  a  short 
distance  on  the  rt.  from  the  angle  where 
the  streets  which  enter  the  city  by  this 
gate  and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood 
the  Porta  Collina  of  the  wall  of  Servins 
Tullias.  Its  remains  were  discovered 
in  1873  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Treasury  or  Ministry  of 
Finance,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
quadrangle,  near  the  Via  20  Settembre. 
The  well-known  reconnaissaiice  of  Han- 
nibal, when,  according  to  Livy,  he 
threw  a  spear  over  the  walls,  took 
place  on  this  side,  and,  if  he  had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius  was^t- 
uated  the  Pnetorian  camp  of  Tiberius, 
btij'/e  by  his   minister,  Sejanus,    and 


now  occupied  by  cavalry  barracks.  Iti 
quail  rangular  euclosure  projects  bejood 
the  walls  at  the  X.E.  aogle  of  the  city. 
The  cump  was  dismantled  by  CcDstaa* 
titif,  and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were 
included  by  Aurelian  in  his  new  walL 
1  o  this  circumstance  we  are  iiMiebted 
fur  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  is 
tlio  pcene  of  the  principal  rerolntkns 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  ces> 
tiiries  of  the  Christian  era.  Consider- 
able remains  of  the  ccmidois  are  stUl 
visible,  retaining  in  some  places  tbor 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  foond  £mi 
time  to  time,  confirming  the  history  of 
the  locality.  There  were  four  gslei 
leading  into  the  principal  one  towards 
the  cit>',  that  on  the  N.  side  is  the  belt 
preser\'ed,  although  the  space  betwees 
the  angular  towers  on  each  side  of  it 
was  walled  up  by  Aurelian.  The  rir- 
cuit  of  the  3  sides,  which  now  forms  s 
({uadraiigular  projection  in  the  city 
walls,  is  5400  ft.  A  part  of  the  sonthen 
side  has  been  roughly  rebuilt  with 
large  and  irregular  stones,  probably  the 
work  of  Belisarius.  There  is  a  com  of 
Claudius,  on  which  the  camp  is  repre- 
sented. The  fourth  side  of  the  oamp 
facing  the  Servian  walls  and  the  rly. 
station,  was  discovered  between  the 
Via  3.  Martino  and  the  Via  Malghers, 
and  consists,  like  the  others,  of  s 
double  row  of  cells  of  brickwork, 
coated  with  stucco.  On  examining  the 
next  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rode 
stone  work  hastily  put  together  by  Beti- 
sarius  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
admixture  of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fragments  of  white 
marble.  Several  portions  on  the  SJEL 
side  are  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  from  the  wall  of 
Servins,  tombs,  and  other  ancient  oon- 
stractions.  One  of  its  gates,  which 
formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side,  but 
was  closed  by  Honorius,  may  also  be 
recognised. 

5.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Praetorian 
Camp  is  another  gate,  called  the  Portt 
Chiusa ;  it  consists  of  a  good  arch  of 
travertine  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  6 
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gates  erected  by  Honorinfi ;   it  is  now 
walled  up. 

6.  Porta  S.  Loreneo  liad  until  1868 
a  doubk  gat^-^way  ;  the  ontside  arch, 
which  Btill  exists,  is  a  massive  traver- 
tine coustniclion  decorated  with  a 
bull's  huad  on  the  keystone.  Its  upper 
inscription  recnrdK  that  it  -was  built 
or  restored  by  Augustus  to  catTy  thu 
united  streams  of  the  Marcian,  Tupu- 
Ian,  and  Julian  aqueducts  over  the  Via 
Tibartina;  two  otliL<r  inscriptipus  men- 
tion repairs  by  Titus  and  Caracalla ; 
the  inner  arch,  as  well  as  the  two 
towers,  was  erected  by  Ilouorius,  about 
402,  It  was  destroyed  in  1SG8  by 
the  Pope,  to  use  the  large  Idockg  of 
travertine  for  the  foundations  of  the 
column  coramemorative  of  the  (Ecu- 
raeaical  Council.  The  ancient  gate 
havinp  become  inconvenient  from  the 
accumulation  of  soil  under  it,  in  1980 
an  opening  was  made  a  little  to  the  rt., 
and  through  it  posses  the  new  road  to 
the  basilica  and  cemetery  of  S-  Lorenzo, 
and  the  tramway  to  Tivoli.  The  walls 
between  tiiia  and  the  Porta  Maggiore 
are  built  on  the  line  of  the  3  above- 
mentionerl  aqueducts.  About  half-way 
to  the  Porta  Maggiore  14  corbels  pro- 
ject from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall. 
The  ctmstruction  seems  to  belong  to  a 
reservoir  of  one  of  the  aqueducts  built 
iu  the  2nd  oenty.,  long  Injibre  the  walls 
of  Aurdian.  On  approaching  the  Porta 
Mutrgiore.  the  old  walls  were  pulled 
down  to  a  certain  extent  in  18lJ4,  to 
give  passage  to  three  lines  of  rly.  The 
place  is  called  /  Tre  Atchi. 

About  50  yards  before  reaching  the 
gate  we  see  built  into  the  city  wall,  the 
flank  of  on  arch  of  peperiw,  in  which 
may  be  recognised  the  3  channels  of 
the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  J  uliau  aque- 
ducts; the  Marcian  being  the  lowest 
and  the  Julian  the  highest.  Close  hy 
■was  found  the  subterranean  water- 
€onrse  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 

7»  Porta  Ka^g^ore,  a  nohle  construc- 
tion in  travertine,  the  finest  gate  iu  the 
walls  of  Rome,  formed  by  two  arches, 
irryttig  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio 
Nov  us  over  the  Via;  Labicana  and  Phr- 

lina.  In  the  5th  centY'  it  was  greatly 
lis^gnred  and  concealed  by  the  fortifi- 
iioos  or  HoDorina;  the 'ports.  Prie- 


nestina  was  closed,  and  the  Labicana 
was  strengthened  by  2  lofty  towers. 
The  removal  of  these  later  additioufl 
and  alterations,  in  1833,  was  amply 
repaid  by  the  dis.covery  of  the  tomb  of 
the  baker  Eurysaces,  which  ia  de- 
scribed p.  159.  The  appearance  of 
the  fine  fa9ade  of  this  gate,  which 
now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and  3  piers, 
of  the  rustic  order,  is  extremely  im->J 
posing.  There  are  3  inscriptions  on 
it:  one  recording  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  brought  into  the  city  the  atjuc- 
duet  Mhich  bore  his  name;  the  2ud 
relariugtothe  restorations  by  Vespasian; 
and  the  3rd  to  thase  by  Titns.  In  the 
attic  are  the  cliannels  for  the  water, 
the  lower  one  being  that  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  and  the  upper  of  the  stream 
called  the  Anio  Novus. 

S.  The  remains  of  the  Gate  of  Honor- 
ins,  which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and  placed  on  a  wall  outiiide  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  roads  which  pass 
out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rLj  to 
Colouna,  Valmontone,  &c.,  the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Froeinone  and  San 
Germano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Pra?neste,  with  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of 
Collatia.  The  Aureliau  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct  for  some  distance.  Fur- 
ther on  it  passes  behind  the  Basilica  of 
Siinta  Croce  in  Gerusalenime,  and 
skirts  the  outer  wall  of  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  Casirense,  which  was  included 
by  Houorius  in  his  line  of  fortifications, 

9.  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  modem, 
built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  I6th  cen- 
tury. An  additionnl  arch  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  large  traffic.  Ad- 
joining this  gale  is  the  ancient  Pr/tia 
Aiirwia,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
gates  of  the  Aurclian  wall,  ilauked  by 
2  round  brick  towers  j  it  is  memor- 
able as  the  gate  through  which  Beli- 
sarins  first  entered  Rome.  It  was  also 
by  it  that  Totila  gained  adjnission, 
bfvving  obtained  possessiun  of  it  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Isaurians.  The  ancient 
gateway  is  now  walled  up,  and  l^  -a. 
very  piclnrtw^u^i  t\vv\\  ivomA^ft.  wvVsv^t. 
The  gat«  0^  Si,  GvoN^xim  \%  ^^W^««^ 
to  traveWetS',  titivi  toibAs.  N*>  ^^^^ 
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Manbes,  pass  through  it  A  ihort 
way  to  the  W.  of  this  gate  some  frag- 
ments of  the  snbstractioDs  of  the 
Lateran  Palace  have  been  incladed  in 
the  wall  of  Honorins;  the  stream  called 
the'Marrana,  tho  ancient  Aqua  Crabra, 
is  crossed  further  on,  and  enters  the 
city  under  a  gate,  now  walled  up,  called 
the 

10.  Porta  Metronia;  the  Aurelian 
wall  near  here  is  well  preserved.  An 
inscription  inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Roman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufe,  derived  probably  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  a  short  distance  within  it. 

11.  Porta  Latina,  also  closed.  It 
has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a  good 
travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for  a 
portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.  The  Christian  emblem  (the 
monogram  of  "Christ")  on  the  key- 
stone has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  repaired  by  Belisarius.  According 
to  the  Church  tradition,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom  inside 
of  this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.  The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween here  and  its  extreme  eastern  pro- 
longation, a  short  way  beyond  which  is 

12.  Porta  di  flan  Sebastiano,  the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with 
2  fine  semicircular  towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble  blocks,  probably  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  stood  out- 
side of  it  on  the  1.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise^to  much 
spectilation  among  antiquaries.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenced,  is  about 
1 380  metres  within  this  gate,  between 
the  Orto  di  S.  Gregorio  and  the  Vigna 
Modetti ;  and  has  been  exactly  deter- 
mined  from    the    discovery  made  iu 

1584  of  the  first  miJestone  of  the  Via 


Appia,  in  the  Vigna  Nnro,  at  a  dia 
of  114  m.,  17  from  the  Porta  S.  6 
tiano.  The  so-called  Areh  of  Di 
the  Hypo^nm  of  the  Scipios,  an 
Colnmbana,  stood  between  the  k: 
and  the  imperial  line  of  walla. 
tween  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  an 
Porta  S.  Paolo  are  the  basticma,  i 
20U  yds.  in  length,  ccmstructed  by 
III.  in  the  16th  cent.,  frx>m  the  <le 
of  Sangallo.  They  are  finely 
of  brick  with  a  deep  cornice, 
opened  formerly  the  Porta  Ardea 
the  line  of  the  road  which  p 
through  it  is  determined  by  se 
tombs  still  existing  in  the  \ 
Volpi. 

13.  Porta  di  Ban  Paolo,  rebnil 
Belisarius  on  the  site  of  the  ^ 
Ostiensis ;  one  of  the  most  pictun 
of  all  the  modem  entrances  to  B 
The  inner  portion,  which  consis 
2  arches,  is  anterior  to  the  tin 
Belisarius,  belonging  very  likel 
the  original  gate  of  Aurelian. 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  To 
second  entrance  into  Rome. 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestins,  like  al 
ancient  tombs,  formerly  stood  on 
the  walls,  on  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
is  here  included  in  the  wall  of  fi 
rius,  which  extends  towards  the  T 
round  the  base  of  Monte  Testa 
ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the  i 
for  a  short  distance.  The  distance 
the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestins  to 
Tiber  is  800  paces;  on  the  wall 
several  towers,  partly  rebuilt  in 
middle  ajE:es  with  materials  taken : 
older  buildings.  From  the  point  w 
the  Aurelian  Wall  reaches  the  I 
of  the  Tiber,  near  the  rly.  bri 
and  following  the  river  to  the  mo 
Marmoratay  and  the  Porta  Triga 
of  the  Servian  Wall,  numerous  i 
exist,  especially  of  the  Emporium^ 
of  the  quays  by  which  it  was 
proached  on  the  river-side — one  J 
ment  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  bl 
of  travertine,  the  others  of  reticul 
masonry,  of  the  time  probably  of  1 
or  Domitian,  resting  upon  a  substnu 
of  Lapis  Gabinus,  which  may  be 
when  theTibet  Islo'w .  Nearly  500  bl 
of  TcvaTYAe  ^exe  ioAvw^Vet^va.  \%<? 
\  in   t\\e   e-x.caNBkOvo^%  t^xxSa^  cstv 
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■the  direction  of  Bartin  Visconti.    One 
■"block  is  remarkable  as  having  been  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Ntro  from  a  quarry  in 
Carinthia ;  another  more  colossal  still, 
eolatun  of  Manmr  Africanum,  27  ft. 
igh  by  5i  in  diameter,  nearly  34  tonsi 
eight,  was  carried  to  the  Janiculum, 
be  erected  there  in  commemoratioa 
the  Council  held  by  Pius  IX.   in 
870,  but  that  site  was  abandoned  in 
nsequence  of  the  change  of  Govera- 
eut.  and  the  column  was  erected  in 
he  Vatican  garden  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
August,  1885,  in  honour  of  the  same 
event.    During  the  excavations,  several 
landing-places    leading    to    the    Em- 
porium, and  mooring-rings  in  traver- 
ine  for  boats,  were  found.     On  one 
the  faces  of  this  quay  is  a  relief  of 
amphora,  proliably  marking    the 
nding-ptace  of  wines.     It  is  supposed 
lat  these  buddings  of  the  Empire,  on 
he  river-side,  were  covered  towards  the 
dose  of  the  9th  centy,  by  the  defences 
ised  to  repel  the  Saracens  in  their 
tacks  on  Rome  under  Pope  John  VIII. 
extremely  clever  account  of  these 
excavations,  by  the  Rev.  Luigi  Bruzza, 
s  inserted  in  the  Annali  delC  Instituto 
li  Corrispondcnza  Archaolofjicii  for  1871. 
On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls 
resent  altogether  a  more  modem  aspect; 
be  greater  part  were  ennstructed  by  In- 
loceut  X.  and  Urban  VIIL    The  best 
(reserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
tends  Irora  the  Septimian  arch  to 
"the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Farueaina    Palace,    presenting    some 
^uins  of  square  towers.     Within  their 
fcircuit^  particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
■lontorio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
Hoiay  still  be  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
■jan  and  Honoriua,  with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.     The 
fol  lowing  are  the  gates  of  the  Traus- 
*  berine  dLstrict ;  — 
14.  Porta  Portese,  built  by  Urban 
III.,  half-way  between  the  Wall    of 
r^nus  and  the  P.  Portucims  of  Anre- 
n,   on  the  road  to  Fiumiciuo,   the 
esent  port  of  the  Tiber  on  the  sea- 
>ast. 

1.5.  Porta  di  San  Panorazio,  on  the 

inieaJuTn,    the    Porta   A>(n:(ia.      The 

7UDds  of  the  Villa  PamUli  Dona  lie 

westward.     Tho  vic<]ua  Paola, 
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the  ancient  ALiletiMa,  enters  the  Traste- 
vere at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  I84y,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here^  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after  hundreds  of  men  had 
perinhed  on  both  sides.  Every  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  events  of  that  memorable 
siege.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuitof  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  struggle  ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
in  height,  it  formed  a  reol  fortrcES 
within  the  outer  wall  npon  which  the 
French  bad  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  considera- 
tion that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

IG.  Porta  CaTallfiggieii,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs 
of  Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from 
a  cavalry  barrack  which  once  stood 
close  by,  and  whose  site  is  occupied 
now  by  the  ex.tensive  iron  works  of 
Sig.  Maiszocclii, 

17.  Porta  Fabbrica,  near  the  former, 
now  walled  up. 

18.  Porta  Pertuaa,  also  walled  up,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  iu  their  first 
approach  to  Home  in  1849. 

19.  Porta  Angelica,  erected  by  Pius 
IV.  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Peter  s,  k-adiug 
to  Monle  Mario.  This  Pope  had  an 
angtl  sculptured  on  each  aide  of  the 
gate,  with  the  still  existing  motto : 
•*  Qui  vult  Sfilvam  Eenip(ublknjmy  noff 
st^puitttr."  The  hftflida  oi  ^t^a'aYs-VaXK^t 
criimuals  useA  Ui\»e  e-x.^^^'^ft^  >^ '^''^^ '^^^^ 
cage  over  the  oulet  mcXv  oS:  \?ii\%  ^^^-^^ 

20.  Porta  diCa;!St6\\o,  otv  \\^<i  vcv^A.<i«^* 
behind  t\ie  CasWe  o?^!^  K»%«i^«5. 
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§3.  Bbidges. 

Of  the  ancient  bridges  of  Borne  tonx 
only  are  nov  in  nse.  The  following 
are  their  modem  names :  Ponte  S. 
Angelo,  Ponte  Sisto,  Ponte  Qoattro 
Capi,  and  Ponte  S.  Hartolommeo. 
Beginning  with  the  first  named,  and 
pr<^eeding  down  the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Ponte  8.  Axigelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
iBliu8»  80  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  bv  whom  it 
was  built  This  noble  briuge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  f^ont  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  of  stone-work  casing  and 
the  parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  re- 
present the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it, 
with  three  large  arches  of  eqnal  size 
in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on 
each  side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to 
the  same  emperor  formerly  existed  on 
it,  stating  it  to  have  been  erected  in  his 
3rd  consulate  to  afford  the  means  of 
reaching  his  mansoleum.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  covered  with  booths 
or  shops,  by  which  the  passage  was  so 
much  contracted,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450 
caused  the  death  of  200  people.  In 
consequence  of  this  accident,  the  booths 
were  removed  and  the  bridge  restored 
to  its  original  form.  In  1530  Clement 
VII.  erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
pf  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  1668 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
eross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pons  Trinmphalis,  Anrelii,or  Vati- 
canns;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
fiboat  200  yds.  below  the  bridge  of  S. 


aPonteKito.  This  bridge*  anci 
known  as  the  JanicukjuiSj  was  r 
in  the  reign  of  Harens  Anrdioj 
toninns  Caracalla,  and  called^  fro 
name.  Ferns  Aureluy  or  Anionmi. 

In  1878,  under  the  first  arch  c 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  archite 
fragments  and  inscriptions  were 
in  Sie  bed  of  the  river,  provinf 
the  bridge  had  been  repaired 
adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch 
N.  end,  by  the  Emperors  Valen 
and  Valens,  in  366^7.  A  pedes 
white  marble,  belonging  to  this  i 
ment,  bears  the  following  inscri] 

IMP  •  CAESARI  •  D  •  N 
PL  •  VALEXn  •  MAX  *  P  *  F  "  VICTOR 
TBITMFATOKI '  SEMPER  •  AVG 
8'P-Q'B 
OB    PBOVIDENTIAM    QVAE    ILU     K 
CVM    rS'CLTTO    FRATRE    COMJIVNI] 
IXSTI'mn  EX  VTILITATE  VBBIS   A 
NAE    VALENTINIANI    P0NTI8    ATQ. 
FECn. 

Dedlcondo  operls  honore  dclato  Judlcio  j 
mazimo 
L.  Aur.  Aviano  Synimacho.  V.C. 
£x  praefectis  Urbi. 

Among  many  fragments  then 
was  a  block  belonging  to  the  at 
the  arch  over  one  of  the  columns 
two  feet  of  a  bronze-gilt  statue 
ted  on  to  it.  Thirty  pieces 
recovered  of  the  statue,  whicl 
evidently  been  cast  in  an  earl 
better  style  than  that  of  Valent 
whose  head  was  probably  placed 
shoulders  of  some  predecessor's 
That  of  Valens  most  likely  surmc 
the  attic  above  the  other  fla 
column  of  the  arch.  These  frag 
aod  inscriptions  will  be  found  : 
new  Museo  Urbano,  on  the  Coeli 

The  Valentinian  bridge  is  stai 
Anastasius,  and  other  ehronicU 
have  been  ruined  by  a  great  fl< 
792,  after  which  it  is  mentioi 
rupttiSf  tremuluSf  and  fractus. 

The  present   bridge   has  4   a 
and  was    begun    in   1473,   by 
Pintelli,  for  Sixtus  IV.,  who  -s 
[  to  affotA.  e^fivex  «LC<i,«s&  ^ot  ^i^^ 
i  the  "Vadcaii  ou  \\ve  \\i!vA\<t^  « 
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It  was  made  passable  on  that  occasion, 
and  compIetGid  two  years  later*  An 
old  writer  {Domenidn\  *  Facetiy,'  &c., 
Venice,  Ifti'S),  refcords  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work  was  sustained  by 
the  courie«iTjfi  of  the  city. 

lu  1879  the  bridge  was  widened 
12  ft.,  by  two  footwtiys  supported 
oa  iron  corbels,  and  the  approach 
at  both  ends  flaiihed  by  new  quay 
wall*. 

4.  Poatede'  Quattro  Capi,cc»ijnectiiJg 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Ti be i,%  so 
called  from  the  four-headtd  Jsmuscs 
which  stand  on  the  plei-s.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pom  J^iifjn'ciiig,  built  by  Fabrieius 
the  Curator  Viarnni,  a.u.c.  708;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Daina&ippus  would  have 
Jeap^d'into  the  Til«r,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Sterdnius  : — 


Descripsi  > 
ScildUiij  ju- 
Alqaii  a  1- 


.'o  ■mim 

,  1.<.'it]j>onn  qqo  me 

;,>  ba,rlMm 
1  iHjule  reverli." 

HoR,  SaL  f  I.  3. 


It  has  2  large  archeg,  with  a  smalltir 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  I:  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ko- 
man  bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible:— 

L.  rABRlClUg  C,  F.  CVB,  VIAB.  FACIVN- 
©ViM  CURAVIT  KIDF.MQ.  PROBA■\^T  Q. 
J4EPIDVS  M.  F.  yt.  LOLfjVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX 
8.  C.  P&OBAVERVNT   (A.U.C  7'1."1). 

5.  Ponte  S.  Bartolomrneo  connects  the 
iftland  of  the  Tiber  with  theTrastevere, 
It  is  the  ancient  A^?^!f  Os^ifw  or  Gra- 
tianus.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
knowTi,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lndus  Ce&tJus^,  during  his  government 
of  Kome  in  tlie  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
in  A.u.c.  70S.  Two  long  inscriptions 
oa  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored A.D.  367  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valeus,  and  Gratjan.  It  con- 
ufited  of  one  large  central  arch  and  a 
smaller  one  011  each  side,  but  was 
lengthened  in  ISSH  by  the  addition  of 
another  arch  in  consequence  of  the 
ynOciihg  of  the  Tiber  branch  between 
t&e  is&ujd  and  Tfasteyere. 


6.  Ponte  BottOt  on  the  site  of  the  Ports 
JEmitnts^  called  in  later  times  P.  Sena^ 
i'jrim  and  LajpiJem,    The  ancient  bridgiati 
was  begun  by  L.  jEmilius  Lepidus  and' 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  a.u.c.  573, 
and  finished  by  P.  C  Scipio  Africanus 
and  L.  MummiuB  Achaicus,  the  censors,, 
in  a.u.c.  611.     It    is  represented   on 
medals  of  the  ^Timilian  family.     Froni| 
it  the  body  ofthe  Emperor  HeJiogabalm 
was   cast   into   the  Tiber.     We   know' 
uothing  of  its  subijequent  history  until 
we  fiiul  it   mentioned  in  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.    In  the  l."ith  centy.  it  fell  down, 
and  was    rebuilt   by   Pope    Hoiioriua 
III.     It  was  restoix-'d  by  Julius  HI.  in 
ir>G4,  and  again  by  Gregory  XI 11.  In 
1.575.     In  1598  the  part  on  the  1.  baulc 
ofthe  river  was  carried  away.    Two 
arches  were  thus  lost,  aud  no  nttem 
has  since  been  made  to  restore  theii 
The   part  remaining:  (of  the  time 
Julius   III.)    consists  of  one   centr 
arch  left  as  a  memorial:  the  bridge 
itself  having  been  rebuilt  a  few  yards 
lower  down  stream.     The  new  quays 
have  hidden  the  pulclinifn  Ktits  and  the 
mouth  of  the  drxK't  nmxtma,  as  well  as 
the  Etitiscan  mooring  corbela,  carved 
in  the  shape  of  lions'  heads,  on  the 
rt  bank. 

7.  Pons  Sublioiufl  (a  name  derived 
from  the  beams  of  which  it  wa5  con- 
structed), the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  formerly 
crossed  the  Tibel*  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Porta  T.'lgemina.  It  was  fir&t 
erected  by  Ancus  Martins  (a.u.c.  1 14). 
It  was  apou  tliis  bridge  that  Horatius 
Codes  withstood  the  army  of  Porseua 
till  the  Komaiis  had  sneeeeded  in 
breaking  it  dowu  behind  him.  Tliis 
act  of  heroism  made  it  so  sacred,  that 
it  could  never  afterwards  be  repaired 
without  the  sanction  of  the  poutil!s. 
It  suffered  frequently  from  inunda- 
tions, aud  was  restored  by  Tiberius 
aud  Antoninus  Pius,  still  of  wood,  but 
upon  stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter 
emperor  represents  this  bridge  as  a 
broken  arch.  In  the  reign  of  Ad^:a\v 
I.,  in  78a,  It \« as  fcTi<\x«:\^  ^t%^\o-^<t\V>^ 
a  flood,  lu  \\\e  \  ^'Ctv  evt\A-3 .  \\v^i  feWvi*. 
of  the  pieTs  ^wftte  tccvQNe^"^^  ^^^^^ 
IV.  tomakecaBtvo^->baXVs.iwy^,^^^'*' 
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what  remained  of  th«  fimndAtions  was 
blown  up  along  with  other  obitructions 
to  the  coarse  of  the  river.  (See  map, 
and  Prof.  Becker's  pamphlet,  De  Rama 
Vcicris  tnuris  atque  portis,  p.  78,  note  56. 
Leipzig;  Weidmann,  1842.) 

Fonte  Kolle  (see  Index). 

New  Bridges  (see  Section  V.). 


§  4.  Thb  Romaic  Fobuh. 

\*  (^The  excavated  area  is  open  daily, 
without  payment,  from  9  to  sunset 
Entrance  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice.) 

The  recent  excavations  of  the  Forum 
Romanum  prove  it  to  have  been  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  extending  N.  W. 
and  S.E.,  with  its  longest  measurement 
(about  230  yds.)  from  the  Tabnlarium, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to 
the  Regia  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacra  Via 
opposite  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  The  breadth  of  the  open 
area  varied  from  80  yards  at  the  wider 
part  near  the  Capitol  to  about  40  at 
the  narrower  part  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta;  but  the  whole  space  was  so 
limited  by  the  monuments  placed 
around  and  within  it,  that  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  visitor  is 
that  of  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the 
area  in  which  so  important  and  so 
varied  affairs  were  transacted.  Enter- 
ing by  the  stairs  near  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice, which  descend  u^on  the  ruin  of 
the  Temple  of  Castor,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  begin  with  the  end  of  the 
Forum  most  remote  from  the  Capitol. 
We  will  therefore  conduct  the  reader 
at  once  to  the  basaltic  road  pavement 
uncovered  in  1876  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Faustina,  at  the  extreme 
S.E.  end  of  the  Forum. 

At  this  point  we  are  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  Sacra  Via,  which  descended  by 
a  steep  slope  from  the  ridge  upon 
which  stand  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  visitor, 
as  lie  looJa  towards  the  Capitol  is 


the  Ttmpl*  of  AntoiiBai  aad 
Hjul,  probably  erecttd  by  the 
Antoninus  Pins  himael^  in  hoMmr  ct 
his  deified  wife,  aj>.  141,  and  in- 
scribed with  his  own  name  after  hit 
death,  a.d.  161.  The  dedicatioD  in 
two  lines,  the  upper  line  being  an 
addition  of  the  latter  date, — 

DIVO  .  ANTONINO  .  ST 
DIVAS  .  rAUSTINAS  .  EX  .  8.    C. 

uav  still  be  read  on  the  frieze  and 
architrave  of  the  front  of  the  pordcm. 
In  the  cella  of  the  temple,  extending 
also  into  the  portico,  is  the  church  ^ 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda^  built  in  16QS* 
The  portico,  of  Corinthian  ardiitee- 
ture,  has  ux  columns  in  front  and  two 
others  at  each  nde.  Each  shaft,  about 
50  feet  high,  is  a  single  Uock  of 
Caristian  marble,  called  in  Italian 
cipoUino;  the  bases,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablature are  of  white  marble.  The 
frieze  at  the  sides  is  adorned  with 
griffons,  vases,  and  candelabra.  The 
sides  of  the  cella  and  the  substructions 
of  the  portico  are  constmcted  with 
large  blocks  of  peperino,  onoe  eased 
with  marble.  The  ascent  to  the  por- 
tico was  by  21  steps.  The  platrann 
for  the  altar  in  front  of  the  temple  it 
more  distinctly  seen  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Roman  temples.  An  account 
of  some  excavations  made  round  this 
temple  in  the  16  th  century  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  materials  for  St 
Peter's,  when  the  marble  steps  were 
carried  to  the  Vatican,  has  beoi  fbund 
by  the  Comm.  R.  Lanciani  in  a  mann* 
script  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
published  in  the  *Bull.  delr  Init 
Archeol.,'  1872.  The  same  excava- 
tions are  mentioned  by  PallattiOi . 
In  front  of  this  Temple  the  Forom 
was  entered  from  the  Sacred  Way 
through  the  Arch  of  Fabius.  Thv 
arch  was  originally  erected  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  consol 
B.a  121.  Cicero  has  preserved  a 
saying  of  Crassus  against  Memmins, 
that  he  thought  himself  so  great,  a 
man  that  he  could  not  come  down  into 
the  Forum  without  stooping  his 
at  the  Arch  of  ¥«.Va\]&.    ^t&a 
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§  1.   THE    nOMAN   FOnUM. 


1 6tli  century  in  the  ftrch  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  (For  the  Temp.  BomiiliiB,  see 
"ftcra  Via.)  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Bacra  Via  are  some  ruins  of  niarble 
trails-,  an  accurate  examination  of 
hem  made  by  Mr,  Nichols  in  1 88 6 
howed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
%egi&,  probably  as  rebuilt  by  Domi- 
titts  Calvinos  in  35  B.C.  '*  The  original 
Kegia  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by 
^kuma  as  his  dwelling-house,  and 
thenceforth  became  the  official  resi- 
denoe  of  the  Pontifex  Maxtmus." — 
J.  H.  Middleton.  To  the  S.E.  of  these 
alls,  between  them  and  the  House  of 
the  Vestals,  are  the  remains  of  some 
earlier  bnildingfi.  They  consist  of  blocks 
of  thesofttnfa  used  in  the  kingly  period 
— walls  of  hard  tufa  and  of  concrete 
and  brick  with  coluinus  of  traver- 
tine. These  foundations  are  at  a  dif- 
ferent angle  and  on  a  lower  level  than 
llie  walls  of  the  Vestals'  House,  under 
which  they  appear  to  have  extended. 
These  may  very  probably  be  identified 
■with  the  House  of  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
ftius,  the  official  residence  of  Julius 
Cajsar  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  When  Augustus  held  that  offic*, 
he  presented  this  building  to  the 
Vestals,  by  whom  it  was  palled  down 
vhen  they  rebuilt  their  house.  Part 
of  the  Consular  Fasti,  now  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  were  found  at  this 
Bpot  in  1M6. 

Advancing  into  the  Forum  S.W.  of 
the  Kegia,  we  have  before  us  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  fre- 
quently destroyed  and  restored  in  the 
fiame  tbrm.  Phis  Temple  is  known 
to  have  been  round,  and  for  this  reason 
the  pretty  ruin  near  the  Bocca  detia 
Verita  was  for  years  identified  with  it. 
The  entrance  faced  the  S.E.,  opposite 
the  House  of  the  Vestals.  Horace 
ipeaks  of  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
aving  threatened  these  bulldiugs, 

"Vi<Jfmui  ftavran  Tlberiin,  retoriia 
Littorii  Etriisco  violealcr  iiiitlis. 
Ire  d^cctum  monuxnf-nta  rot^s 

Tomplaque  Vestie." — {Oil.  H.  13.) 

The  floo(!  of  1870  also  reached  to 
r  is  part  of  th  e  Fomm.    The  Tern  pie , 
taordwff  to  tradition,  wsls  built    by 
^^ma  Pompilins,  ia   the  yaar    39    of 


tlie  city,  and  dedicated  to  Vesta^  the 
goddess  of  fire.  Professor  Thne  de- 
scribes it  as  symbolic  of  the  family 
hearth  of  the  city.  Septimius  Severus 
rebuilt  the  Temple  of  Vesta  with  a 
podium  about  50  feet  in  diameter, 
supporting  a  peristyle  with  columns, 
cdhf  and  dome,  as  seen  on  contem- 
porary bronze  medallions,  and  on  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  Uffisa  at 
Florence. 

The  discovery  of  the  House  of  thff 
Vestal  Virgins  in  1883-4  is  chiefly 
due  to  Sigiior  Baccelli,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  building 
extends  for  some  distance  S.E.  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta.  The  Vestals, 
at  first  4  in  number,  were  afterwards 
increased  to  6,  and  selected  from 
girls  of  patrician  families  between 
I!  and  10  years  of  ago,  who  were  re- 
quired to  be  free  from  every  defect 
The  duration  of  the  vestal huod  was  30 
years,  after  which  the  Vestals  were 
allowed  to  marry,  but  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  any  of  them 
having  done  so.  Tlifir  essential  duty 
was  to  watch  by  uiglit  and  by  day  the 
sacred  fire  in  the  Temple,  and  to 
guard  the  Palladium  saved  by  .ffineas 
from  the  burning  of  Tory  and  the  other 
relics.  If  the  fire  were  permitted  to  go 
out  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen  for 
the  city,  and  the  vestal  allowing  it  waa 
flagellated ;  if  one  broke  her  vows  she 
was  buried  alive.  When  Augustus 
gave  the  Vestals  (b.c.  l'2)the  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  which  ad- 
joined their  house,  preferring  himself 
to  live  in  his  house  on  the  Palatine, 
they  rebuilt  their  house  on  an  enlarged 
scale-  It  was  afterwards  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  three  or  four  times,  'fhe 
Atrium  consisted  of  a  large  open  court, 
71  by  221  ft.,  surrounded  by  marble 
columns  of  great  beauty,  such  as  breccia 
cvraUina^  of  which  one  is  still  in  situ,  and 
also  by  rooms  in  two  stories.  In  the 
central  pavement  there  are  the  outlines 
of  a  circle  within  an  octagon  of  brick, 
the  intervening  S'^ac^.  \»iv\i^  ^iC^jTwcaXfe^ 
into  S  (Imsious.  \x\iBa\ivt^\v'8».5jj^csXHjk. 
that  these  ave  t\vft  ^ou^^'aslNQ'Vi'S'  oS.  >a!>*i 
Sancta  Sanctorum  o^X\^vtN  ^^"^-b,-*^^^ 
the  mote  pt^ic\oAia  t^Xvcs.  ^^^^  ^^ 
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is  the  Tabliiium  approached  by  4  rtq» 
placed  between  2  columns.  Poitioni 
of  the  beautiful  marbles  forming  the 
steps,  linin;;  and  floor  of  thU  room 
are  still  visible.  Six  rooms,  thcee  on 
each  side,  open  into  the  Tablinnm. 
The  iiiiniber  suggests  that  these  were 
the  rooms  of  the  six  Vestala.  One 
room  on  the  right,  being  in  a  damp 
situation,  has  its  floor  raised  on 
amphoRT  cut  in  half,  and  on  the  side 
walls  are  the  depressions  where  the 
hot-air  flues  were  situated.  Other 
means  to  counteract  the  effect  of  damp 
exist  in  the  double  wall  built  on  the 
side  of  the  house  towards  the  Palatine, 
the  interval  being  filled  in  with  char* 
coal.  At  the  back  of  the  last-named 
rooms  is  a  bath-room  with  niches  for 
statues  over  the  bath  and  a  vaultni 
space,  apparently  occupied  by  the 
central  heating  apparatus,  as  from  it 
flues  are  seen  to  diverge.  Lea£n([ 
from  this  room  is  a  passage  out  m 
which  several  small  rooms  open,  con* 
sisting  of  kitchens  and  other  offices. 
In  one  are  the  remains  of  a  mill  with 
the  space  round  for  the  slave  or  mole 
who  worked  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
still  existing  upper  story,  which  con- 
sists of  chambers,  each  with  its  ad- 
joining bath-room.  At  the  N.  mnj^ 
of  the  House  of  the  Vestals  were  found 
the  remains  of  a  building  of  the  8th 
or  9th  century,  in  which  was  dis- 
covered an  earthen  vessel,  containing 
a  large  number  of  English  silver 
pennies,  3  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  217  of 
Eadward  I. ;  393  of  Athelstan ;  195  <^ 
Eadmund  I.,  and  others  ran^ng  from 
871  to  947  A.D.  In  the  same  vase  was 
a  bronze  fibula  with  an  inlaid  inscrip- 
tion:— 

+  DOMINO  .  MABINO  .  PAPA  -f 

This  refers  to  Marinus  II.,  who  VM 
Pope  firom  942  to  946  A.D.  It  is  sop- 
posed  that  these  coins  consi^ed  of 
Peter's  pence  contributed  by  Ein^iih 
pilgrims.  It  was  in  this  building,  and 
serving  as  pilasters  to  its  S.E.  waU, 
that  the  first  four  pedestals  bearioc 


simply  a  flowenlHtl.  In  the  Atrium 
are  also  a  well  and  a  fountain.  Here 
are  place<l  the  prirtrait  statues  of  the 
vestals,  and  jiedestals  with  inscrip- 
tions, but  it  iH  not  known  to  which 
statues  they  respectively  belon-r.  The 
statues  are  mostly  of  Parian  marble 
and  are  of  the  second  or  thirtl  century, 
but  not  remarkable  as  specimens  of 
art.  One  headless  figure  is  seated  and 
may  be  a  statue  of  Vesta.  Another 
is  the  upper  half  of  a  fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  female  of  mi  dale  age 
attired  in  the  dress  of  the  order, 
consisting  of  a  stola  of  white  wool 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  Kukles, 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  silken  cord 
or  zon-t,  and  over  the  whole  a  p  tlli>tm 
or  cloak.  The  veil  over  her  head 
is  a  sacrificial  vestment  culled  s'lrff- 
linlnm.  The  dress  of  the  chief  Vestal 
was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a 
])urple  border  to  the  stola.  Around 
the  head  are  flat  folds  of  wool  or  linen 
with  one  or  more  loops  falling  over 
the  front  of  the  shoulders,  the  number 
of  the  loops  indicating  probably  the 
completion  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  the  vestalhood.  On  another 
statue  are  the  marks  where  a  necklace 
had  been  worn.  The  pedestals  are 
eleven  in  number,  all  bearing  inscrip- 
tions stating  to  whom  and  by  whom 
they  were  dedicated ;  for  example, 
one  is  dedicated  to  the  chief  vestal 
Terentia  Flavola  by  her  brother 
Quintus  LoUianus,  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Another  to  the  chief  vestal 
Proetextata  by  Julius  Creticns,  a 
religious  attendant  of  Vesta  The 
one  dedicated  to  Coelia  Claudiana  is 
in  honour  of  her  having  attuned  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  rank  and  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  she  may  happily 
complete  thirtjr  years.  Six  pedestals 
are  mscribed  with  the  name  of  Flavia 
Pnblicia,  and  bear  eulogies  of  her 
piety  and  careful  guardianship  of  the 
eternal  fire.  And  on  the  one  of  latest 
date,  A.n.  364,  the  Vestal's  name  is 
seen  to  have  been  erased,  owing  most 
likely  to  her  having  become  a  Chris- 
tian, as  Pmdentins  asserts  some  did 

shortly  before  the  worship  of  Ye8ta\\nw;np\\ot»  to\WN««\:^'i^«t  tswi 

was  enally  abolished  bv  Gratian,  a.d.\  m  \ft%S,  \iftfeve  \\v«i  v«sa,  o^  ^^^'^'™^. 

Jtf/*.    At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  AtrlumV  Vestas   ^aa  uuv>-i%t%^.     'TVmb,  >Bk 
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been  eYidently  removed  from  the 
sacred  precincts  when  the  site  and 
materials  of  the  Vestal's  hoase  became 
public  property  on  the  final  suppressiou 
of  their  order  by  Gratiim  ivud  Theo- 
dosius.  The  exit  from  the  Atriam  to 
the  Forum  is  by  means  of  four  steps 
of  traT?ertine  much -worn,  and  directly 
on  the  left  of  them  are  the  remainR  of 
a  shrine,  10x7  ft.  The  entablature 
belonging  to  it  is  placed  near  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

SENATUS  ,  POPOLUSQITE  .  KOMANUfl  , 

VSCVmA  .  PCTJLICA  .  FACIENUAM  , 

CUIIAVIT, 

This  has  been  called  the  shrine  of 
Mercury,  being  without  any  express 
dedication,  but  it  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  Vesta,  built,  as  it  is, 
against  the  wall  and  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  House  of  the  Vestals 
and  withiii  a  few  feet  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  itself. 

The  Via  Uova  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  exc^tvations  between  the  House 
of  the  Vestals  and  the  liuge  palace  of 
Caligulaon  thePalatiue,  the  buttresses 
supporting  both  forming  arches  oyer 
it.  This  portion  extends  from  the 
Church  of  Sta,  Maria  Liberatrice  to 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  where  it  was 
called  the  Summa  Nova  Via.  At  this 
point  have  been  found  the  remains  of 
a  large  temple,  perhaps  the  QSdfs 
Penatium.  The  broad  footway  that 
leads  from  the  Via  Nova  to  the  Sacra 
Via^  just  behind  the  Vestals'  House, 
was  probably  constructed  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  traffic  on  the  Sacra  Via. 

Returning  into  the  Forum  we  see 
near  the  Temple  of  Faustina  and  close 
to  the  Sacra  Via,  the  massive  uueleus 
of  the  Temple  of  the  deified  Julius 
Ceesar,  built,  according  to  Dion  Cassius> 
an  the  spot  where  Caesar's  body  was 
homt.  The  Temple  of  the  DivB« 
Julius  was  placed  upon  a  singiUarly 
lofty  substinietion,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  open  Forum  and  of  the 
Capitol. 

••  Ut  semper  Capitolla  nostra,  forumqur 
Dtviu  Mb  excelsfi  prosp^etPt  JjiUub  JEde.'* 
(Oviif,  Jfififamorph.  XV.  8*1.) 

Jh  Sroot  of  the  temple,  at  a  some- 


what lower  level,  was  the  BoBtra  Juli&t 
a  broad  terrace  with  steps  on  each  side, 
which  was  used   for  public  orationsj] 
especially  at  the  funerals  of  the  it 
perial  family.   Its  face  was  ornamented^ 
after  the  battle  of  Actiiim,  with  thftj 
beaks  of  the  ships  taken  by  Aug«s.m! 
in  imitation    of  the   ancient   Kostr&i.1 
Part  of  the  terrace,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  appears  to  have  been  built  after 
the  rest,  where  an  opening  had  pro- 
bably been  left  to  avoid  destroying  the 
pre-existing  column  or  altar  to  Julius 
Ctesar. 

Between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and 
that  of  Castor  was  the  Pool  or  Lake 
of  Jutuma,  where  the  twin-gocls  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  appeared  in  the  Forum 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  RegiUus. 

"  When  they  Jtcw  nigh  to  Vesta, 
They  viiqltpd,  tlown  (imtuil, 
AjiJ  wiuihed  their  honsca  it  the  well 

Thai  (fprmgs  hy  V«'HtA*s  fatw. 
And  KtnJ^ht  again  thoy  moiuiluxl,  . 

And  rode  to  Venta's  dwr; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  tbny  passcHl, 
Aud  no  TDim  enw  theni  more." 
(Macaulat,  Lays  (if  Ancient  Home.) 

The  remains  of  a  low  round  construc- 
tion, which  are  seen  in  the  pavement,  a 
few  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Vesta 
ruin,  may  be  part  of  the  stone  basin 
of  a  foButain  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the  same  place  in  imperial 
times. 

Close  adjoining  the  rem^s  of  this 
basin,   but  separdtcd   from    it  by  aa 
ancient   street,   ai'e  the   ruins  of  th^ ' 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Folltuc,  erected 
to  tlie  Dioscuri  in  memory  of  their 
aid  to  the  Romans.     The  temple  was 
originally  dedicated  by  the  son  of  the 
victorious  dictator,  Aulus  Poiitnmus, 
n.c     482.       It   was    rebuilt    by    Q. 
Metellus  B.C.   Ill),  and  again  in   the 
time  of  Augustus,  a,p.  G,  by  Tiberius, 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother 
Dnisus.       The    temple,    which    was 
Octastijle  with  eleven  ooluinns  on  each 
side,  stood  on  a  lofty  pndiftm,  2^   ft, 
high,  formed  of  concrete  enchased  in 
tufa   mnsonry   coveT<iid  w\\\v  ^<i.'o\s3C\R 
marble.      X  fi.a.\,  ■^\\as,\.*;^  Vv(5n.  <Kw*t\^ 
moulded  covvuce  mv^  \»^w^^'^^^'^^ 
each  colvimu  o^\Ue  ^^.i^vsV^jVi.  1'1^'^v-^ 
of  these  are  vv«to\fe  \i^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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remaining  eolamns,  which  rapport  a 
fragment  of  the  entablature,  and  belong 
to  the  restoration  of  Tiberius.  The 
columns  are  47}  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  9  in. 
in  diameter.  Some  of  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  the  celh  of  the  earlier  Temple 
remains  in  titu  below  the  bases  of  the 
columns.  A  wide  central  flight  of  mar- 
ble stairs,  with  smaller  flights  on  each 
side  led  down  to  the  Sacra  Via.  Close 
to  one  of  these  descending  to  the  Vicus 
Tuscus  (see  below)  there  is  the  marble 
door-sill  of  a  chamber,  possibly  the 
treasure  room  of  this  temple,  alluded 
to  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  SBO.  The 
Temple  of  Castor  was  the  centre  of 
agitation  in  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
Republic:  the  open  space  between  it 
and  the  Temple  of  Julius  being  used 
for  public  assemblies ;  the  terrace  and 
steps  of  the  temple  serving  as  a  plat- 
form for  haranguing  the  multitude. 
Violent  contests  between  Cato  and  Me- 
tellus,  and  between  Ccpsar  and  JJibulus 
took  place  upon  these  steps.  The  Em- 
peror Caligula  connected  the  temple 
with  his  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and 
occasionally  presented  himself  for 
adoration  between  the  two  Statues. 

Out  of  a  fragment  of  a  column  of  this 
temple,  discovered  in  1546,  Lorenzetto 
sculptured  the  well-known  statue  of 
Jonah  in  the  Chigi  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo;  and  another  fragment 
found  at  the  same  time  was  used  by 
Michel  Angelo  for  the  pedestal  of  tlie 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 

Fragments  of  the  fasti  comnlarcs 
were  lound  near  this  temple  in  1817. 
In  1874,  an  inscription  recording  the 
triumph  of  Romulus  was  found  near 
the  Temple  of  Julius.  Two  other 
fragments  were  found  in  the  excava* 
tions  of  the  Via  Sacra  in  1878.  All 
these  are  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum. 

The  ancient  street  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Faustina  turned  to  the  left 
after  passing  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Temple  of  Julius,  and  crossed  the 
Forum  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
that  temple.  One  branch  then  turned 
to  the  right,  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  Capitol,  the  other 
skirtfid  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  t\ie 


Ilasilica   Julia.     Tha    two 
trobably  joined  beyond  the  Aich  of 


ems  and  eontinned  np  the  Qlifu 
CapitoUwu,  tenninatinff  at  the  gntt 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  CkpitoL  At 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  Temple  of  CMar 
anctther  street  is  seen,  branching  tarn 
the  Sacra  Via.  This  was  the  Tka 
Tnaeiu,  the  route  followed  by  the 
great  procession  which  went  firom  tht 
Capitol  to  the  Circus  Maximns  cm  Ai 
occasion  of  the  Ludi  Komani.  Oi 
the  other  side  of  the  Vicus  Tuscns  if 
the  extensive  platform  of  the  BuOiBi 
Julia,  mentioned  in  the  fiunont  ia- 
scription  at  Anc\Ta.  One  of  the  pin 
of  its  facade,  with  a  Doric  half-colDinB, 
has  been  built  np  from  fragments,  ui 
several  piers  of  its  western  comer  re- 
main standing.  This  building,  bc^m 
by  Julius  and  finished  by  Angustns,and 
more  than  once  restored,  stood  on  part 
of  the  site  of  an  earlier  basilica  (the 
BnsHicn  Scmpr*mi")f  which  was  itidf 
built  (B.C.  169)  partly  on  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Scij"^  Africanus,  The 
Rasilica  Julia  was  principally  used  u 
a  Law  Court,  in  which  were  held  foor 
separate  tribunals.  Near  the  comer  of 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  stood,  in  the  time 
of  Ovid  and  Propertius,  the  statue  of 
Veriuinma.  Under  the  BasUica,  near 
the  Temple  of  Castor,  the  Cioan 
Miiximn  passes  at  no  great  depth  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  may  be 
inspected  from  an  opening  near  the 
Vicus  Tuscus. 

In  front  of  the  Basilica  Julia  spread 
the  principal  open  area,  called  by 
ancient  authors  the  Middle  Fomm 
(^Forum  Medium).  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  area  was  the  Xaaffiea 
.Emilia,  originallv  built  b.c.  179,  and 
called,  after  its  rebuilding  by  L.  JEEmi- 
lius  Paullus  about  b.c.  50,  BaaOioa 
ranlli;  and  next  to  it  probably  stood 
the  famous  Janus  CFemums,  a  small 
temple  with  two  doors  opening  in 
opposite  directions,  which  were  only 
closed  in  time  of  peace.  In  firont  of 
the  Basilica  Julia,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  are  seven  brick  pien^ 
probably  once  pedestals  for  sculptofe 
and  caseA.V\\\i  mM\\fe,'«\ns^\w5«»|, 
to  a  \ate  axtauttenxeoX,  vwA  ORR.\KKsj^tb 
\  site  of  t\ve  't«Jt«nu»'^«i<«t«&.   ^TVmfc 
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Tirer©  a  row  of  shops,  with  »  portico 
towards  the  open  space,  surmoimted 
by  galleries  (rnmruixmi)  for  viewing  the 
.games  and  gladiatorial  combats,  which, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  took 
place  in  the  Forum.  A  simihir  row  of 
flhops  in  front  of  the  Basilica  jEmilia 
sua  called  the  Tab BmBB  Noveb.  At  the 
end  of  the  middle  Forum  towiirtle  the  , 
Temple  of  Julius  are  some  remains,  ^ 
apparently  of  a  late  time.  The  site 
woa  protjably  that  of  the  Tribunnl 
Aurelmm  mentioned  by  Cicero. 

Towards  the  centre'of  the  area  is  a 
mined  pedestal  suitable  for  an  eques- 
trian statue.  The  remainfi  are  of  a 
later  date,  but  the  site  is  probably 
that  of  the  coloEsal  equestrian  staive  of 
the  Emperor  Domitim,  upon  which 
Statins  wrote  a  poem,  often  referred 
to  as  an  important  authority  upou 
the  topography  of  the  Forum,  Do- 
mitian  is  there  described  as  having 
T>efore  him  the  Temple  of  Julius, 
l>chind  him  his  father  Vespasian  and 
Concord,  on  one  side  the  Basilica 
Julia,  on  the  other  that  of  Paullus,  | 
while  in  the  distance  are  the  Em-  j 
peror's  new  structures  on  Uie  Pala-  ' 
tine  and  the  sacred  buildings  of , 
He  is  mentioned  as  being  i 
saluted  on  his  arrival  by  Curtius, 
the  genius  of  the  spot.  Of  the  Laem 
Curtius  here  alhuled  to,  no  distinct 
trace  can  now  be  found.  It  was  about 
the  central  point  of  the  Forum,  and  in 
the  time  of  Ovid  was  not  a  pool  or 
>asiD,  but  a  dry  space  of  ground  in- 
slosing  an  altar. 

Proceeding  towards  the  Capitol  we 
lave  before  us  the  Colunm  of  Phooaa, 
;  white  marble  Corinthian  column,  on 
,  marble  pedestil  raised  on  t>teps.  It 
ras  erected  in  honour  of  that  Emperor 
yy  the  Exarch  Smaragdus,  a.d.  tiOS, 
&  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on 
lie  pedestaL  The  column  was  pro- 
ibly  taken  at  that  time  from  some 
lined  or  neglected  temple.  Standing 
lone  in  the  Carapo  \aecino,  it  was 
liten  for  the  ruin  of  a  larger  building, 
ntil  the  inscription  was  discovered 
1  18! 6.  The  pedestal  was  excavated 
a  1  SJtf  i}y  the  Dachvss  of  Devomhire, 
"Me  stone  steps  do  not  appear  to  liuve 
foitad  m  sitv,  hut  are  said  to  have 


been  taken  from  tlie  foundationE  of  a 
medifBval  tower. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relicg  of 
the  Forum,  though  close  by  this  monu- 
ment, was  not  discovered  till  1872. 
It  consists  of  two  marblt)  walla  sculp- 
tured on  both  sides  in  bas-relief,  and 
surmounted  with  a  richly-moulded 
cornice.  ''There  are  no  indications  to 
show  what  the  use  of  these  marble 
walls  was,  or  even  their  original  posi- 
tion."—./. H.  Midilktm.  The  follow- 
ing seems  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  ficulptiires, 
On  the  two  insides,  which  are  alike, 
appear  the  three  sacrificial  animals — 
the  boar,  the  ram,  and  the  bull — 
adorned  with  fillets  and  wreaths.  On 
the  outer  sides  the  bas-reliefs  possess 
a  special  interest  ou  account  of  their 
background e,  which  display  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  monumi-'nts  of  the 
Forum.  The  bas-reliefs  towards  the 
Temple  of  Julius  represent  the  burn- 
ing of  some  tablets  before  a  personage 
who  is  seated  on  the  Rosti-a»  but  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  has  been  lost. 
It  is  known  that  many  of  the  emperors, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  remission  of  sums 
due  to  tJie  Treasury,  caused  the  evi- 
dences of  t!ie  debts  to  be  publicly 
burned,  and  it  is  concluded  that  one 
of  these  occasions  has  furnished  tlie 
subject  of  the  bas-relief,  Jn  the  back- 
grouud  we  have,  first,  behind  the 
Hostrn,  the  Corinthian  portico  of  Ves- 
pasian, still  represented  by  the  three 
mined  columns  under  the  Capitol;  then 
an  arch,  *'  probably  that  of  Tiberius, 
across  the  Sacra  Via";  then  the 
Ionic  portico  of  Saturn,  stitl  existing; 
then  the  long  line  of  the  Basilica 
Julia,  whose  Doric  or  Tuscan  half- 
coluums  resemble  the  restored  pier 
now  before  ihe  spectator.  The  sub- 
ject terminates^  in  the  left  fore- 
ground, with  a  statue,  which  repre- 
sents a  naked  figure  with  a  wine- 
skin, and  is  the  famous  ifarsyaa^  men- 
tioned by  Horace  {Sat.  I.  vi.  20)  and 
Martial,  and  a  fig-tree,  ^to\i«XAN  x\v\t 
self-sown  &g-tTfeft  TaftTX^WTi^t^  X^*^  ^\vss«3 
(Hist,  Nut.  XV.  "ivV),  TVvfe  VasrVtX'vs.S. 
facing  the  CamtoV  d.\iiv\ii.^*  ^^^  ^x*" a^w 
To  the  left  a  persouag.ft  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
Uctors  addressee    a    cTOwd    ^icom 
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Kostra.  To  the  ri^ht  a  fi^rure  u  seated 
on  a  ciirule  cliuir,  with  attendants 
behind  liini,  and  bufore  him  a  female 
fiprure  holding  an  infant  on  her  arm. 
This  group  reiiemhlus  some  coins  repre- 
senting the  Emperor  Trajan,  with  Italia 
and  her  children,  and  commemorating 
his  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  p(*or  or  deceased  citizens 
(j/ucri  aliiMnt'irii).  llencc  the  whole 
nionament  has  with  great  probability 
beeu  thought  to  refer  to  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  Hoinan  people  bj- 
tluit  Emperor.  In  the  foreground  the 
statue  and  fig-tree  on  the  left  of  the 
other  bas-reliefs  are  repeated  to  the 
right.  This  probably  indicates  that 
tlie  view  is  taken  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Bostra ;  in  which  case  the  monu- 
ments represented  would  be  those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum,  i.e., 
the  JSasilica  ^Emilia,  the  Curia,  now 
the  Ch.  of  S.  Audriana  (p.  78),  and  an 
arch,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

The  liostra,  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal personage  appears  in  either  bas- 
rdief,  are  those  which  were  removed 
from  the  edge  of  the  Comitium  in  the 
time  of  Cassar  (for  the  remains  of 
which  see  below). 

A  few  steps  from  this  monument 
are  the  remains  of  the  *Soitra,  for- 
merly seen  under  the  causeway  which 
crossed  the  Forum,  and  fully  revealed 
on  its  removal  in  1882.  The  an- 
nexed plan  shows  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  Graecostasis,  behind 
them,  and  the  adjoining  Umbilicus. 
The  Rostra  were  78  ft  long  and  11  ft. 
high.  Some  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa 
forming  their  walls  still  exist,  along  the 
front  and  at  each  end,  but  most  were 
taken  away  long  since  for  building 
purposes.  The  platform  was  supported 
by  travertine  piers,  remains  of  two  of 
them  are  still  in  sitUy  one  having  the 
fragment  of  a  lintel  still  on  its  summit. 
The  remains  of  a  wall  faced  with 
bricks,  which  crossed  the  platform 
near  the  Graecostasis  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  work  and  the  oldest 
dated  piece  of  brick-facing  in  Rome 
(44    B.C.).     The  other  brickwork  is 


*  An  exhanatlre  treatise  on  the  snl^ect  ot 


modern.  Remains  also  of  the  diiek 
interior  coating  of  stncoo  and  Ae 
herring-bone  (opus  spicatam)  fkMiriiig 
are  to  be  seen.  The  oataULe  m 
entirely  covered  with  marble.  Akmg 
the  front  tufa-walls  exist  groorea  ftr 
metal  pilasters  and  also  deep  holes,  ^ 
inches  in  diameter,  indicating  dw 
position  and  number  of  the  beaks  of 
ships  inserted  therein ;  there  were  SO 
in  an  uppo*  and  19  in  a  lower  tier. 
These  beaks  gave  the  name  to  the 
Rostra,  the  original  tribune  havmg 
been  decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships 
captured  by  Julius  Cassar  in  the  faatde 
of  Antium.  A  relief  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine'  shows  the  Rostra  with 
their  balustrade,  a  seated  statue  at  each 
end,  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  in 
the  centre,  addressing  a  crowd  below. 
In  the  background  are  the  Baulies 
Julia  and  the  Arch  of  Tiberias.  On 
these  Rostra,  Cicero  delivered  his  on- 
tion  against  Antony,  and  on  them, 
af^er  his  murder  by  Antony  (43  B.a), 
were  fixed  his  head  and  hands  ;  there 
was  also  exhibited  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  tOraaoostasis  is  a  eanred  iribft- 
form  situated  at  the  back  of  the  Bostra. 
It  is  built  of  concrete,  and  fteed 
towards  the  Rostra,  with  the  beantifid 
porta  santa  marble,  portions  of  which 
remain,  as  do  also  the  pilasters  of 
African  marble  which  are  placed  at 
regular  intervals.  At  its  base  is-  a 
marble  plinth.  The  floor  of  the 
terrace  was  of  travertine.  It  was  used 
as  a  platform  for  ambassadors.  TlM 
monument  of  which  these  are  the 
remains  was  built  on  a  different  sita 
to  that  of  the  earlier  one  mentioned 
by  Varro  and  Cicero.  It  was  restored 
by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Diocletian. 

The  tUmbiliotiB  Somae  stands  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Graecostasis.  It. 
is  a  circular  structure  consisting  of 
three  superimposed  cylinders,  the 
highest  one  being  broken  o£P.  Frag^ 
ments  of  their  marble  facing  are  sml 
to  be  seen.  The  lowest  is  6  ft.  hi^ 
and  17  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  second,  4i 
ft.  high  and  15  ft.  in  diameter.     Both 
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lueing  bttilt  up  against  the  Graecoetasts 
shoir  but  half  their  circumference. 
The  top  one  was  3  feet  high.  The 
Umbilicus  denoted  the  central  point 
of  the  city  as  the  Omphalos  did  at 
Dc*lpbi»  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  of  Constantine  as  situated  be- 
tvoea  the  Temples  of  Saturn  and 
Concord, 

The  other  extremity  of  the  Graecoa- 
tasis  ia  assigned  as  the  position  of  the 
•MiUjarium  Aurenm,  which  was  a  gilt- 
bronze  column,  on  which  were  written 
the  distances  of  the  principal  pro- 
vincial towns  from  the  37  gates  of 
Eonie.  A  curved  plinth  and  floriated 
friesse,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  pedestal  of  the  pillar,  still  occupy 
the  original  site  <m  which  they  were 
found.  At  this  spot  Otho  met  the 
bund  of  soldiers  who  proclairaed  him 
tmperor. 

To  the  N,  of  the  Rostra,  facing  the 
Forum,  stands  the  Arch  "of  SeptimiuB 
Severus.  Thismonumf  ut  wasdedioated, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  in  a.d.  203, 
to  that  emperor  and  bis  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  Oa^sars,  in  memory  of  their 
Parthian  victories.  The  words  in  the 
fourth  line,  opTiMia .  fortissimisqve  . 
PRi^ciPLBVs,  were  substituted  for  the 
name  of  Geta,  after  the  murder  of  that 
prince  by  his  brother  Caracalla,  in 
A.D.  212.  The  original  letters  have 
been  traced  as  foUowB :  r  .  septimio  . 
CETAE  .  NOBiLiss  .  caebabj.  The 
material  of  the  arch  is  Pentelic,  that 
of  the  columns  Proconnesjan  marble. 
Standing  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
Forum,  the  central  archway  is  ap- 
proached by  a  sloping  road,  ami  the 
two  side  archways  have  steps  cat  in 
the  base  of  travertine;  bat  it  is  clear, 
upon  careful  inspection,  that  neither 
the  (roadway  nor  the  steps  belong  to 
the  original  condition  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  stood  on  a  higher  level, 
and  may  have  been  approached  from 
the  Forom  by  an  independent  flight  of 
Steps.  On  tlie  pedestals  of  the  eight 
columns,  four  on  each  side,  are  baa- 
reliefs  of  barbarian  captives  led  by 
Roman  soldiers.  Oyer  the  side  arches 
one  Ims-reJiefs   executed    in    a    style 

•  ma. 


showing  the  decline  of  art.  The 
narrow  compartment,  running  immedi- 
ately over  all  the  arches,  represents 
Roma  receiving  the  homage  and  s[>oil8 
of  the  East.  Of  the  four"  larger  com- 
partment* the  following  explanation  it 
given.  On  the  side  of  the  Forum,  to 
the  left,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Nifeibis  (A.D.  19.'j),  and  the  taking  of 
Carrhfl!,  in  Mesopotamia;  to  the  right, 
the  sicgi?  of  Atra!  in  Arabia  (battering- 
ram  in  use),  and  the  surrender  of 
Ahgarus,  king  of  Osrhoene.  On  the 
side  towards  the  Capitol,  to  the  right, 
the  entry  of  Sevenis  into  Babylon,  and 
the  second  siege  of  Atrcc  (a,d.  199); 
to  the  left  the  passage  of  the  Euphmtes, 
and  the  capture  of  Ctestphon ;  the 
flight  of  Artabaaus,  the  Parthian  king, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  Arabians 
(A,©.  201,  202).  Over  the  principal 
arch  oil  each  side  are  winged  Vic- 
tories, and  beneath  them  the  genii  of 
the  four  seasons.  It  appears  from  coins 
of  Severus,  that  the  arch  was  sur- 
mounted  by  a  chariot  with  six  horses, 
and  four  equestrian  statues  at  the  four 
cornerB. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  church  of 
SS.  Sergius  e  Bacchus  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  aud 
had  its  tower  upon  this  arch.  The 
arch  remained  half-buried  in  the 
accumulation  of  soil,  ami  was  not 
cleared  of  rubbish  till  1803,  when 
the  workshop  of  a  potter  established  ia 
one  of  the  side  arches  was  pulled  down. 

On  the  side  of  this  monument  to- 
wards the  Forum  to  the  right  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  pedestal  of  an  eques- 
trian statue.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
statue  of  Coustanline  having  stood  in 
this  part  of  the  Forum.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Rostra,  at  the  N.  comer  of 
the  Basilica  Julia  is  the  probable  site 
of  the  triumphal  Arch  of  TiberiitSy 
erected  a,d.  \g,  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Germanicus  and  the  re- 
covery from  the  Germans  of  the  Romau 
standards  lost  by  Varrus. 

This  monument  was  at  the  bQttoTOi«i^ 
the  CUvUB  CB.Y^\o\\Xi^a&,  -«\C\Ocv  x-i.  wt*»a. 
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restoration  carelessly  carrie<1  out  with 
old  materials.  The  columns,  six  in 
front  and  one  in  addition  on  each  side, 
are  of  granite,  thi*  capitals  of  white 
marble.  The  architrave  bears  the 
following  inscription  :  8KSATV!»  .  porv- 

LVSQVE    .    ROMAXVR      INCKNDIO    .   CON- 

SVMITVM  .  RESTiTViT.  The  Steps 
have  so  completely  disappeun^d  from 
the  lofty  platform  in  fniut  of  the 
temple,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  they  were  constructed.  Some 
hint  is,  however,  8upplie<l  by  a  frag- 
ment of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Capitoliue  Museum,  which, 
figuring  a  portion  of  this  temple, 
shows  some  steps  of  no  great  width, 
carried  up  the  middle  of  a  square 
platform,  with  a  triangular  terrace  in 
front  of  it.  The  temple  of  Saturn  was 
of  early  origin,  and  was  used  as  the 
treasury  of  the  Koman  people.  It 
was  restored  by  Muuatius  Plancus 
under  Augustus.  The  visitor  should 
observe  the  chambers  beneath  the 
cella,  which  may  have  been  connected 
with  this  use  of  the  temple.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  Julius  Coisar 
broke  into  this  temple  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  the  treasure  of  the 
state. 

*'TrlBt]  spoliantur  templa  rapina 
Pauperiorque  fuit  tunc  primum  Camare  Koma." 
(LucAK,  Fhars.  III.  167.) 

Opposite  the  N.W.  side  of  this  ruin, 
above  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  is  a  ter- 
race, beneath  which  are  some  cham- 
bers, supposed  to  have  been  offices  of 
notaries,  and  sometimes  called  Sohola 
Xantha,  from  a  name  found  in  an  in- 
scription near  this  spot;  and  at  the 
back  of  the  terrace,  partly  against  the 
wall  of  the  Tabularium^  and  partly 
against  the  retaining  wall  of  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  are  a  series  of  cellaef  with 
an  Ionic  portico,  which  has  been  re- 
paired since  its  excavation,  bearing  an 
inscription,  recording  the  restoration 
by  Vettius  Pnetextatus  (who  was  pro- 
consul of  Achaia  under  the  Emperor 
Julian),  of  the  images  of  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  a.d.  367.  These  gods  were 
twelve,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
cellae,  some  of  which  are  still  concealed 
iwder  tie  modern  road,  were  origiually 
of  the  same  number. 


Next  to  this  terrace,  with  its  biek 
against  the  Tabu]uiuiii»  is  the  Ttaqlt 
of  YetpMiaiL  The  best  Tiew  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  is  flxnn  the 
higher  level  of  the  modem  road, 
which  separates  it  and  the  other  build- 
in  irs  from  those  already  described. 
Tiie  ruin  consists  of  the  sabstmctUMi, 
from  which  the  facing  of  stone  and 
marble  has  for  the  most  part  been 
removed,  and  of  three  Corintfaiu 
columns  of  white  marble,  which  mp- 
ported  a  confer  of  the  portico.  The 
fragment  of  the  entablature  bein 
the  letters  kstitveb  (tlie  entire  word 
was  restit'ier  for  restituerant)^  the 
end  of  an  inscription  which  recorded 
a  restoration  of  the  Temple  bj  Se> 
timius  Severus ;  and  sculptured  on  ne 
frieze  are  sacrificial  devices,  the  knife, 
axe,  hammer,  patera,  and  flamen*! 
mitre.  These  columns  were  furmeriy 
buried  nearly  to  their  capitals.  Before 
laying  thcni  open,  which  was  doae 
during  the  French  occupation  in  1807, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
basement.  The  columns  were  sup* 
ported  by  scaffolding;  and  the  en- 
tablature was  taken  down,  and  sub- 
sequently replaced.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  steps  of  the  temple  were  con- 
tinued in  the  intercolnmniations,  oa 
account  of  the  want  of  space  betweea 
the  road  and  the  Tabularium.  This 
ruin  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
temple  built  by  Augustus  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Tonans ;  which,  however, 
was  not  in  the  Forum,  but  in  the 
Capitol.  Bunsen  and  Becker  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The 
uncovering  of  the  Basilica  Julia  de* 
cided  the  position  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  Temple  of  Vespasian. 

Behind  the  temple  the  fine  late 
Republican  masonry  of  the  Tabularium 
may  be  observed.  An  ancient  arched 
doorway  in  this  part  of  the  wall  lead- 
ing to  a  lofty  stair  was  closed  by  the 
erection  of  the  temple,  the  wall  of 
which  is  built  against  it. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Vespasian 
and  that  of  Concord  Is  a  passage  about 
eight  feet  wv^e,  ^X  X^va  eu^  q1  ^XxuS^ 
was  found,  Vo.  \%^^,  »•  waaXV  \«v<^  'Sa^ 
[  iseWTJon,  ^asWA?  die^viaXft^  xo'^vcq*,   K 
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marble  ipedestal,  erected  m  honour  of 
the  deined  Empress  Faustlnsi,  by  the 
"baillfFof  her  treasure,  found  near  this 
spot,  has  led  to  the  error  that  this  little 
shrine  was  dedicated  to  Faustina. 

The  next  ruin,  placed,  like  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian^  against  the 
Tabularium,  is  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  originally  boilt  by  Camillus 
to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  of 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  upon 
the  concession  of  one  of  the  consul- 
ships to  the  latter,  B.C.  367;  and 
rebuilt  by  Opimius,  b.c.  V2l,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  oligarchic  pai-ty  over 
C  Gracchus.  The  temple  of  which 
Tire  now  see  the  ruins  dates  from  its 
restoration  by  Tiberius  daring  the  life 
of  Augustus  (a.d.  6-12).  What  re- 
mains is  the  substructure  of  a  large 
cella  of  greater  width  than  depth,  and 
of  a  wide  projecting  portico,  from 
which  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  led  down 
to  the  Rostra.  Part  of  the  coloured 
marhJe  pavement  of  the  cella,  its 
threshold  of  Porta  Santa  marble,  some 
of  the  marble  lining  of  the  interior 
walls,  and  the  remains  of  the  pedestals 
of  several  statues  may  be  seen.  The 
unusual  form  of  this  temple  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  restricted  space  available 
for  its  construction.  The  cella  was  ap- 
parently made  exceptionally  wide  on 
account  of  the  mt^etings  of  the  SenatCj 
which  were  occasionalty  held  in  the 
greater  temples,  bat  especially  in  that 
of  Concord.  It  was  in  the  older 
tomple,  that  of  Opimius,  that  Cicero 
coDYoked  the  Senate  to  hear  his  ex- 
posure of  the  Catiliuian  conspiracy, 
pfter  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators  lelt 
in  Home,  the  principal  of  whom, 
l^eotulus,  was  led  into  the  temple  by 
the  consul  himself.  Some  fine  frag- 
jnents  of  the  frieae  of  this  temple,  as 
veil  as  that  of  Vespasian,  were  re- 
stored by  Canina,  and  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  corri<lor  of  the  Tubnlariuin. 

The  existing  Rtnietnre  of  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Adriauo,  N-E.  of  the  Arch  of 
SeveiniB,  has  been  identified  by  Comm. 
l^anclani  with  the  Cmia,  or  Scnate- 
liotise  of  Diocletian  partly  rebuilt. 
The  ground  In  front  of  this  ch.  and 

e  Ch.  of  S.  Marti  no  also  covers  the 
of  the  CAaictdmm  and   Atn'um 


Mtnente  (buildings  attached  to  the 
Senate-house),  and  the  more  ancient 
Bmilica  Pon-ia.  Excavations  wade  in 
1885,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Sant 
Adriano,  revealed  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Comitium.  It  is  I S  inches  below 
the  area  of  the  Forura ;  its  travertine 
pavement  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  on  one  side  is  a  large 
pedestal,  probably  of  a  statue,  as  the 
inscription  shows  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Constantin us  11.  byMeiu- 
mius  Vitrasius  Orfitus,  who  was  prefect 
from  355  to  359  a.d. 

Further  to  the  S.E.,  beneath  the 
modem  houses  between  S,  Adriano 
and  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  are 
doubtless  remains  of  the  Basilica 
.Smliia,  which  may  some  day  be 
brought  to  light. 

Hamertine  Prison.— To  the  W.  of 
S,  Martina,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  path,  leading  from  the  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio.  and  occupying  the 
same  position  as  the  ancient  Scaise 
Gt'inunue^  upon  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  frequently 
thrown,  is  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe 
de'  Falegnarai  (St,  Joseph,  the  patron 
of  the  guild  of  car|)enter8),  with  the 
chapel  of  S,  Pietro  m  Carcere  below 
it.  Under  tlie  latter  is  the  traditional 
Prison  of  S.  Peter,  the  ancient  Career^ 
which  was,  as  Livy  tells  us,  over- 
hanging the  forum, ^ — immiHCns  fniv. 
lu  front  of  the  lower  church  (under 
the  steps  of  S.  Giuseppe)  is  a  part  of 
the  ancient  facade,  with  an  inscription 
recording  its  restoration  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  The  prison  is  entered  by 
steps  from  the  sacristy  of  the  lower 
churcli.  It  consists  of  two  chambers, 
one  above  the  other,  both  built  of 
hewn  stone.  The  upper  chamber  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle.  The  lower  is  a 
half  circle,  the  walls  on  the  straight 
side  being  partly  formed  of  tlie  solid 
tufa  rock.  The  stones  forming  the 
curved  side,  which  is  placed  towards 
the  hill  and  probabljr  built  against  the 
rock,  are  laid  horizontally,  but  so 
shaped  as  to  slope  fot;'«ax^\a^^x^'e^'Cs.\«i 
top,  and  to  SoT\n,\t  cot^'Cvwift^^ia.  wv^ 
of  corneal   TOoY,    TVie  n^^W  i^qn*   '^«- 

feet  aud  a  ba.\?,  m^  \^  ^^^t«.«^X>^ 
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flat  vault  of  a  totally  dilfcrvut  cuu- 
•tnietioa  aud  materiaJ.  It  has  been 
concluded  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
original  vault  has  been  removed,  and 
the  existing  stone  roof,  or  Aoor,  sub- 
stituted at  a  later  date.  The  present 
vaulting  has  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
supposed  to  have  once  been  the  only 
way  of  descending  into  the  lowur 
chamber.  In  thi*  rock  Htjor  is  a 
spring,  which,  according  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical legend,  came  into  being 
miraculously,  to  enable  St.  Peter  to 
baptize  his  gaoli*rs.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  this  chamtKT  we 
have  the  TulUanum  or  **  lower  prison," 
mentioned  by  Livy,  SSallust,  etc.  In 
Early  Latin  tuiUus  signified  a  spring  ; 
and  the  well  still  existing  in  the  rock 
is  believed  to  have  given  the  name  of 
Tullianum  to  the  building,  thon^t  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  as  a 
well-honse.  The  name  was  thought 
by  the  Koman  antiquaries  to  com- 
memorate its  erectioa  by  Servius 
Tullius;  while  the  building  over  it 
was  attributed  to  an  earlier  king, 
Ancus  Mardus.  Livy  says,  *^Anci 
regis  cjms  est."  The  upper  chamber, 
which  is  of  squared  tufa  and  roofed 
with  on  ordinary  round  arch  in  the 
same  material,  is  doubtless  of  a  later 
though  early  date,  perhaps  of  an  early 
period  of  the  RepnUic.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  what  other  cham- 
bers may  have  been  included  in  the 
Career,  of  which  these  remains  are 
probably  only  a  part.  This  prison  was, 
according  to  Juvenal,  for  a  long  time 
the  only  place  of  confinement  in  fiome. 

**  Felices  proavurum  atavos,  felida  dicas 
tJecQla,  quas   quondam   sab  regibus  atqne 

trlbuniH 
Viderunt  uno  contcntam  carcere  Romam." 
SaL  m.  13. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  state 
prison  and  place  of  execution  for 
political  offenders  and  for  captives  of 
importance.  It  was  here  that  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  were  strangled  by 
order  of  Cicero,  who  announced 
their  death  to  the  assembled  people 
by  the  single  word  vixcrunt.  Here 
Sejitnus,  the  miiuster  of  Tiberius, 
petubed,  and  bis  corpse  was  after- 


wards expoaed  on  th«  Seml« 
Here  Ji^rtfaa  wis  starred  to  deH 
and  here,  after  the  triamphs  of  t 
Koman  senerals,  the  captive  ebSt 
who  had  graced  the  procession  wf 
frequently  ordered  to  be  slain. 

The  underground  passages  vhi 
have  been  found  in  varions  parts 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  some  of  whi 
are  accessible  from  the  prison,  s 
ancient  drains  for  carrying  off  t 
water  from  the  spring. 

§  5.  The  Ixperiaj.  Foba. 

I.  Fonun  of  Oassar.— Looking  to  ti 
limited  size  of  the  Komau  Fonun,  i 
cauuot  be  surprised  that  in  the  lat 
days  of  the  Republic  its  area  w 
found  insufficient  for  the  multitndina 
affairs  which  were  transacted  thci 
The  first  contrivance  to  meet  tl 
deficiency  was  the  foundation  of  B 
silicas  in  substitnticm  for  the  privs 
houses  upon  the  sides  of  the  Form 
The  Atria  of  Mmiuus  and  Titios  we 
converted  into  the  Porcian  BasOio 
the  house  of  Scipio  was  replaced  I 
the  Sempronian.  By  these  means  n 
only  a  considerable  additional  spa 
was  devoted  to  public  uses ;  bnt  plsc 
were  provided  in  which  the  judges  ai 
the  tribunes  could  pursue  their  bui 
ness  without  interruption  from  tl 
weather.  The  first  design  for  incres 
ing  the  public  accommodation  by  i 
additional  open  area  was  due  to  Ccesa 
who,  when  himself  pursuing  his  oo 
quests  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  commi 
sioned  lus  friends  in  Rome  to  purcha 
the  ground  necessary  for  "widenii 
the  lorum  and  laying  it  open  as  f 
as  the  Atrium  of  liberty"  (Oic.  Epii 
ad  Att.  iv.  16).  The  examine  of  tl 
first  of  the  Cfiosars  was  followed  by  li 
successors,  until  five  additional  Foi 
surrounded  by  the  most  magnifice 
monuments  of  Rome,  and  filled  wr 
the  choicest  works  of  Greek  ai 
Roman  art,  filled  the  entire  space  b 
tween  the  old  Forum  and  the  Sac 
Via  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Campi 
Martins  on  the  other.  The  Jous 
Forum,  as  ultimately  arrsLU^ed,  formi 
.a  gcaix^  tenunvM,  ox  ^•q»&^  WKrai^ 
\  lemplib  tttecto^ Xty  C«^%ax  ,\iv  IviStSdcai 
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of  a  Tinr  madie  before  the  battle  of 
Phanaliui,  in  liononr  of  Venns  Geni- 
trix,  the  ancestress  of  his  race.  The 
Forum  vas  begnn  about  B.a  54-,  and 
comi^eted  after  the  death  of  Julius, 
by  Augustus;  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated by  Julius  himself  b.c.  45.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  alone  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  100,000,000  sesterces. 
In  the  temple  Csesar  placed  a  statue 
of  Cleopatra  by  the  side  of  the  god- 
dess; and  it  -was  in  front  of  this  temple 
that  he  recdved  the  senate  without 
rising.  £rom  his  chair,  an  offence  that 
was  never  forgiven.  In  the  16th 
century,  in  rebuilding  some  houses  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  were  discovered,  which,  from 
Palladio's  description,  has  been  recog- 
nised as  the  Temple  of  Venus,  but  his 
indication  of  its  locality  "  in  the  place 
called  in  Pantano  which  is  behind 
Marforio,"  *  is  not  sufficient  to  guide 
us  to  the  spot.  The  Forum  itself, 
however,  certainly  lay  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  Roman  Forum.  Beneath  the 
houses  of  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettardlo, 
an  alley  leading  out  of  the  Via  delle 
Marmorelle,  are  five  chambers  built 
with  squared  tu&  stones,  and  in  front 
of  them  a  wall  with  a  series  of  arches 
visible  from  the  public  passage,  wluch 
are  thought  to  have  been  some  of  the 
buildings  on  the  fedge  of  the  Julian 
Forum.  From  these  chambers  some 
Cloacae  run  towards  the  Mamertine 
Prison. 

2.  Fonun  of  Augustus. — This  Forum 
Suetonius  tells  us,  was  designed  to 
supply  further  space  for  judicial 
business.  It  formed  the  enclosure 
around  the  Temple  of  Mars  TJltor, 
vowed  by  Augustus  to  the  avenging 
god.  in  his  war  against  Brutus  and 
Oassins,  and  dedicated  B.C.  2. 

UltoT  ad  ipBe  boob  coelo  descendit  honores, 
Templaqoe  In  Aagnsto  conspicienda  fora 
.  £t  deus  est  ix^jens  et  opos :  debebat  In  urbe 
Mod  aliter  nati  Mars  habitaresui. 

(Ovm.Fast.  V.  651.) 


•  The  statue  of  Marforio,  now  in  the  Gapito- 
Bne  Musemn,  was  formerly  at  the  end  of  the 
Balita  di  .Marforlo,  opposite  the  church  of  S. 
^Umiej)peFalegnamif  an  iaacriptioa  marks  the 
not,    Tbe  Pantano,  or  marsh,  was  the  low 

maadN.K  of  tbe  Foram;  tbe  name  is  pre- 

Smd  by  the  Arco  del  Jhmtani. 


The  fine  remains  of  this. temple  are  to 
be  seen  iii  the  Via  Bone]ia,  and  consist 
of  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  cella, 
with  three  fine  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  pilaster  forming  part  of  the 
peristyle.  They  are  of  white  marble 
on  a  stylobate  of  travertine.  Close 
to  the  ruin  is  a  half'buried  arch- 
way, called  Arco  Dei '  Pantani,  which 
formed  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
F'orum.  The  lofty  circuit  wall  of  the 
Forum,  against  which  the  back  of  the 
temple  was  placed,  has  been  preserved 
for  a  length  of  500  feet.  It  is  built  of 
Alban  stone  (peperino),  with  cornices 
of  travertine  of  remarkably  regular 
construction,  and  its  height  (including 
the  part  now  hidden  underground) 
exceeded  100  feet.  Its  chief  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  Forum  from  the 
street  fires  which  were  so  frequent  in 
Bome. 

3.  Pomm  of  Peace.— After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Augustan  Forum,  no 
further  work  of  the  kind  was  pro- 
jected until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who 
surrounded  his  magnificent  Temple  of 
Peace,  dedicated  a.d.  77,  with  an  en- 
closure of  a  similar  character.  No 
certain  relics  of  these  monuments  re- 
main. The  ruin  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Tempio  della  Pace  has 
been  recognised  as  the  Basilica  of 
Constantiue.  The  wall  behind  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
beneath  which  the  fragments  of  the 
marble  plan  of  Rome  were  found, 
was  probably  part  of  the  surround- 
ing wall  of  this  Forum,  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  §eptimius  Severus. 

4.  Forum  of  Kerva. — In  consequence 
of  the  improvements  of  Vespasian,  a 
narrow  space  was  left  between  his  new 
Forum  and  that  of  Augustus,  which 
was    chiefly  occupied,  by  the    great 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  Roman 
Forum  to  the  Suburra,  one  of  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  Rome.     Domitian 
converted    this    space    into    another 
Forum,  in  which  he  placed  a  Temple 
of  Minerva,  and  a  Shrine  oi  tvtsna^ 
QuadrifrcnaB',  l\ie  etec^vwv  oS.  \^ift\^x*£t 
is  celebrated  by  «l  vo«a  «S.  '^^'*^^' 
The   temple  was  coTa^\e\&\  xsi  ^r^ 
EmperoT   -NeTva,   Vkvo^   '^'^^vlc 
conimoiily  gWeu  to^e  Yoxxvov,  ^«^^ 
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f  (.  THB  VORUIC  OF  TBA^AIt. 


Am 


wM  alfo  cftUed  the  Forum  Tnxui- 
toriam,  flrom  the  thoronghfiure  pMnog 
through  it  A  considmble  part  of 
the  hezastyle  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Minenra  was  still  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
views  of  It  are  given  in  the  rare  works 
of  Du  Perac  and  GamnccL  It  was 
pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to  decorate 
his  fountain  on  the  Janicnlum.  This 
temple,  like  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  faced 
towards  the  Soman  Forum;  and  a 
broad  street  passed  between  one  of  its 


tides  and  the  half-bbried  coli 
the  Via  della  Croee  Bianea 
La  Colonaoee.  The  latter  nun,  ■on 
times  enxmeottsly  called  the  Temple 
Minerva,  formed  part  of  ti>e  on 
mental  enclosure  of  the  New  Fom: 
The  columns  support  an  entablata 
with  sculptured  fneseand  cornice,  a 
an  attic  in  which  is  a  figure  of  Miner 
in  relief.  The  friese  represents  t 
attributes  of  Minerva  as  patroness 
household  industry,  young  worn 
are  weaving  or  ginning,  w^hb 
wool(?)  and  drawing  water  (?).    i 


^'  ANNUII2IA1X 
COWVEWTxCAaOEWa 

VIA'  AU 


VIA:    ALES  SAND  Wlii  A 


PUn  of  Fon  of  Aognitiu  tnd  Nerva. 


this  ornamentation,  which  is  of 
maiUe,  b  attached  to  a  wall  built  of 
large  blocks  of  peperino,  once  pro- 
baUy  cased  with  marble.  The  enclos- 
ing wall  of  this  Forum  formed  an 
aa^e,  and  cr^Esed  the  road  near  the 
Gnonaeee,  and  was  eontinoed  at  the 
back  of  the  tem]^  of  Minerva.  In 
te  above-mentioDed  views  the  road 
is  TCpvesented  as  carried  under  an 
aaeient  arch  in  tbin  wall,  Mmilar  to 
the  Aieo  dei  Pantani,  but  wider; 
thir  MTcb  the  andent  traffic 
to  tbe  Subam.    Some  more 


remains  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  tl 
Forum  may  be  seen  in  the  coortya 
behind  the  CaS6  di  Pallade  in  tl 
street 

5.  The  Forum  of  Tngan  (the  exc 
vated  area  may  be  visited  by  descen 
ing  a  staircase  at  the  S.E.  come 
where  there  is  a  custode  in  attendan( 
who  will  also  show  the  eastern  hen 
cycle  mentioned  below)  was  begun  1 
that  emperw  after  his  return  from  t' 
Dacian  war,  and  coisv\\ft^ftd  a^.^.  ii 
A  txuunpYiaX  vcO&  ^v«  «{v\xv&<is& 
theFomm.    TYiva  ^»s  «^  'V:^^  'ws 
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ilh  portictiscs  on  three  sides,  and  the 
kailica,  called  TTlpia,  from  Trajan's 
mily  name,  on  the  N.  side.  Be- 
md  the  Basilica,  to  the  N.,  rose  the 
emorial  column,  in  the  centre  of  a 
uare  area,  having  on  two  sides  tlie 
lebi'&ted  Greek  and  Latin  libraries, 
syond  these  buildings  the  temple 
ected  to  Trajan  by  Hadrian  occupied 
p  area  on  which  now  stands  the 
llazzo  Valentini  (the  Prefettura  di 
Dma),  On  the  E,  and  W.  of  the 
Drum  two  semicircular  wings,  with  a 
>iible  tier  of  shops  an  J  public  oJfices, 
{pported  the  slopes  of  the  Quirtual 
id  Capitoline  hills,  partially  cutaway 
I  make  room  fur  this  magnificent  suite 
*bmldiugs.  Tht*  architect  employed 
*  Trajan  for  this  work  was  a  Greek, 
poUodorns,  of  Damascus. 
Of  the  arch,  which  gave  entrance  to 
le  square,  only  some  exquisite  scnlp- 
Tes  remain,  representing  seeues  iu 
life  of  Trajan  ;  these  are  described 


in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  Arch 
of  Constautme,  on  which  monument 
they  are  now  to  be  seen.  We  here 
assume  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  taken  from  this  arch,  al- 
though we  have  no  positive  proof  of 
ihe  fact.  About  one-third  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Forum  was  disclosed  in 
18 12»  when  the  French  prefect  of  Rome, 
Comte  de  Tonruon,  caused  two  con- 
vents and  several  houses  to  be  pulled 
down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
The  marble  pavement  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  niuny  fragments 
of  marble  capitols,  entablatures,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  votive  or  honorary  inscrip- 
tions, are  inserted  in  the  modern  enclo- 
sure wall.  Among  these  inscriptions^ 
oue  fragment  placed  in  the  semi- 
circular "^wall  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
enclosure,  deserves  our  attention,  as  it 
contains  the  record  of  the  liberality 
of  Hadrian  when  he  caused  the  regis- 
ters of  taxes  due  to  the  State  to  be 
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r_]foni  dl  AuEusto 
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burnt  in  his  Forum.  Compare  the 
account  of  the  Trajan  monument  in 
tJie  Fonim  Eomanum,  p.  74.  The 
sum  of  the  debts  iras  not  less  tban 

SElilTEBTTVM   NOVFES  MTLLIF.S  CEKTENA 

MfLLJA,  or  about  8  millions  sterling. 
There  are  also  some  pedestals  with 
long  insciiptiotis  in  praise  of  Flavius, 
Merobaiides,  Nicomachus,  Flavianuj*, 
and  otber  eminent  statesmen  of  the  4th 
and  the  5th  centuries,  but  no  remains 
of  the  basement  which  supported  the 
great  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 
cmpiTor,  renowned  throughout  the 
Eoman  i^orld. 

Of  the  two  semicircular  wings,  which 
supported  the  slopes  of  the  Capitol  aud 
the  Quirinal,  the  oue  to  the  W.  is  eii- 
lircly  concealed  by  modern  houses  in 
the  Piazza  delle  Chiavi  d'Oro;  Imt 
tliat  at  the  foot  of  th«  Quirinal  is  well 
preserved,  and  may  be  entered  from 
ihe  hou^e  Ko.  ti,  Via  di  Carapo  Carleo. 
It  foimerly  bore  the  name  of  the  Baths 
of  j3Emilius  Paullus,  and  consists  of 
corridors.  In  two,  orig^inally  perhaps 
three,  stories,  partly  intended  to  sup- 
port tiie  lofty  bank  of  earth  behind  them. 
The  niohe-lllie  s[)aces  afforded  shelter 
to  the  crowd  of  people  accustomed  to 
aBsemble  there,  and  the  ct^ilm  wore 
used  a*  shops  or  public  offices.  The 
pavement  in  front  of  the  building  was 
laid  open  in  1812  by  the  French 
authorities,  and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
scend to  it,  as  the  old  staircase  connect- 
ing the  corridors  with  the  Fonira  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Of  the  two  double  rows  of  granite 
columns,  on  which  stood  the  bronze 
roof  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  only  the 
lower  portions  remain.  The  pillars 
which  decorated  the  main  entrance, 
facing  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  steps 
leading  to  it,  were  of  costly  ^/ini^/^o  itntictj 
marble ;  and  some  fragments  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  frieze  and  cornice, 
are  now  placed  under  an  areli  of  the 
modern  enclosure  wall.  They  serve 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
■wonderful  perfection  of  the  edifice  in 
its  smaller  details. 

The  Column  of  Trajan,  the  base  of 
which  was  excavated  by  Paul  III.  in 
the  }6th  ceijtnry  is  ilw  imest  existing 
mouum^m  of  this  class,     it  was  dedi- 


cated, as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
tells  us>  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.p. 
114).  Jt  is  composed  of  34  blocks 
of  white  marble,  9  of  which  form 
tbe  basement,  and  23  the  shaft;  the 
remaining  2  the  torus  and  capital. 
The  pe<1estal  is  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs of  warlike  instruments,  shields, 
and  helmets ;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  winged  figures.  A 
series  of  bivs-reliefs  form  a  spiral  round 
the  shaft,  representing  a  continuous 
history  of  the  military  achievements 
of  the  emperor.  These  sculptures 
are  well  preserved  and  in  a  good 
realistic  style  of  art.  They  con- 
stitute a  perfect  study  of  military  an- 
tiquities, and,  as  a  record  of  costume 
fterhaps  no  ancient  monument  whic&.l 
las  been  preserved  is  so  valuable. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  2  feet  high  in  the 
lower  part,  increasing  to  nearly  4  ae 
they  appr<Mich  the  summit.  Tliey  begin  l 
with  &  representation  of  the  passage  of' 
the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
are  carried  on  through  the  successive 
events  of  the  Dacian  wars,  represent- 
ing the  construction  of  fortresses] 
attacks  on  the  enemy,  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops^  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  of  Decebalus  who  sue 
for  peace,  and  other  incidents  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  detaLls  may  be 
better  studied  from  the  casts  in  the 
Freneli  Academy  (V^illa  Medici),  or 
from  those  in  the  Laieran  Museum. 
The  sculptures  contain  no  less  than' 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great  ^ 
number  of  horses,  ships,  fortresses  and 
other  objects.  In  the  interior  is  a 
spiral  staircase  of  184  steps,  lighted  by 
42  openings,  leading  to  the  summit, on] 
which  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan 
holding  a  gilded  globe  which  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained his'  ashes.  This  globe  is  now 
in  the  Hall  t»f  Uronzes  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol.  A  statue  of  St.  Peter 
in  gilt  lironze,  1 1  feet  high,  was  placed  | 
upon  the  column  of  SixtnsV. about  the 
end  of  the  IBth  century,  when  the 
feet  of  TrajuvVe  ftVAXv^a  ^.t^  -kblv^  Vq 
have  Veetx  siWV  ^xii^i  oTt  xXvc  W<m^  ^"i. 
marble  ihaV  Mvip^oT\Jw\  \\-.  'X^vtiVv^x^goX 
uf  t\ic  s\iaft  H%  \0V^  BwnsKtt  ic«!^' 
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English,  and  of  the  entire  colnmn 
from  its  base,  exclusiTe  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  \21\  feet.  The  in- 
scription siill  preserved  on  the  pedestal 
asserts  that  the  column  shows  the 
height  of  the  hill  that  was  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  the  Forum.  It 
was  dedicated  while  Trajan  held  the 
Tribunitian  power  for  the  17th  time, 
and  in   his  6th  Consulate :  benatvs  . 

POPVLVSQUE  .BOMANV8— IMP.  CAE8ARI. 
DIVI  NERVAE  F  .  NERVAE— TRAJASO  . 
AVG  .  GERM  .  DACICO  PONTIF — MAXIXO  . 
TRIE.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  cos.  VI.  P.  P.— 
AD.  DECLARASDVH  QVASTAE  .  ALTITV'- 
DI NI8 — MON8  ET  LOC  V8  .TANT  W.OjJCRIDUS. 

SIT  .  EGESTvs.  This  fixes  the  date 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Par- 
tiiian  war  (a.d.  114)  from  which  the 
emperor  did  not  live  to  return,  so 
that  he  never  saw  this  remarkable 
monument  of  his  reign.  The  ashes  of 
Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
urn,  are  said  to  have  been  deposited 
by  hit»  successor  Hadrian  under  the 
column  in  a  vault  walled  up  in  1585 
by  Sixtus  V. 

§  6.  The  Sacra  Via. 

The  Sacred  Way  was  a  road  carried 
up  a  steep  slo^e  between  the  Palatine 
and  Vclian  hills,  from  the  Roman 
Forum  to  the  ridge  upon  which  stand 
the  Church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  arch  of  Titus,  by  which  ridge 
the  higher  part  of  the  Palatine  was 
most  easily  approached.  Though  the 
ancient  Roman  antiquaries  tell  ns  that 
the  name  Sacred  was  also  applicable 
to  the  extensions  of  this  road,  in  one 
direction  through  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  other  beyond  the 
ridge  to  the  now  unknown  site  of  the 
Shrine  of  Strenia,  we  learn  from  the 
same  authorities  that  the  only  road 

Sopularly  so  called  was  the  slope  already 
escribed  :  and  all  the  allusions  to  the 
Sacred  Way  in  the  classical  poets, 
orators,  and  historians,  will  be  found 
to  apply  to  this  short  street 

The  Sacred  Way  or  Sacred  Hill 
(Saoer  Clivus),  as  it  is  called  by  both 
Horace  and  Martial,  was  originally  the 
road  from  the  Forum  to  the  Palatine : 

"  Inde  socro  veneronda  petes  PAlatla  clivo." 
(Mart.,  Ep.  I.  7l,  6.) 


It  was  the  road  hw  -wbieh  Hiaraee 

sauntered  into  tlM  Fomm  from  the 
house  of  MsBcenas  on  the  Eflquiline. 

"  Ibftm  forte  via  Sacrm,  dciit  metu  ert  moi* 
Nwciu  quid  mrdltMis  nagmrom  eC  totv  in 
nils."  (HOK.,  SW.  L  «^  iia.) 

It  was  ennobled  by  its 
with  the  triumphs  which 
its    pavement    towards    the    CapHpL 
Hence  Horace    imagines   the  nncofr 
quered  Briton  descending  it  in  chains: 

"  iDtactns  aut  Britanniu  ut 
Sjcra  catenatoi  via." 

(UOB. 


vlLt) 

The  Sacred  Way  began  at  the  spot 
from  which  we  commenced  in  the 
preceding  section  our  descripticm  of  the 
Forum,  its  first  monuments  were  the 
Regia  on  the  right,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  temple  of  Faustina  on  the  left. 

The  Temple  of  Bomidiu. — (See  phm, 
Roman  Forum.)  A  little  abore  the 
Faustina  Temple  (1- of  Sacra  Via)  is  the 
ch.  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  the  vesti- 
bule of  which  is  formed  of  an  ancient 
round  temple,  30  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
has  been  identified  as  the  temple 
built  by  the  Emp.  Maxentios  in  honour 
of  his  son  Romulus.  The  adjoining  ch. 
is  described  in  the  Pontifical  Historr 
as  built  by  Felix  IV.  in  527,  "in  the 
Via  Sacra,  by  the  Temple  of  Bo- 
mulus;"  and  Comra.  di  Bossi  has 
lately  published,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  a  drawing  of  this 
ruin,  made  in  the  16th  centy.  by  li- 
gorio,  in  which  the  entablature  bears 
the  remains  of  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Emperor  Gonstantine,  to 
whose  merits,  according  to  Aurelioi 
Victor,  all  the  buildings  of  his  rival, 
Maxentius,  were  consecrated  by  the 
Senate.  The  same  MS.  contains  a 
plan  showing  the  temple  to  have  had 
a  sort  of  vestibule  on  each  wing.  The 
two  cipollino  columns  to  the  right  of 
the  church  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
these  wings,*  and  the  excavations  of 
1880  have  disclosed  part  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  other.  The  floor  of 
the  round  temple  was  raised  by  Pope 
Urban  VUI.,   who  is  said   to    haye 

*  See  the  paper  by  Comm..  6.  B.  dl  w^mH. 
\p.6V 
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brought  ihe  ancient  bronze  doors  from  i 
Perugia ;  and  the  doorway,  with  the 
porphyry  columns,  was  at  tiie  same 
tinie  not  only  raised  but  moved  it  little 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  place  it  opposite 
to  the  entrauce  of  the  interior  church. 
The  latter  is  itself  also  eonstrueted 
-within  the  walls  of  an  antique  building, 
-which  origimill^'  consisted  of  two  large 
square  chambers,  possibly  independent 
of  each  other.  The  wall  on  the  side 
towards  the  Basilica  of  Coustantine  is 
built  of  squared  tufa,  with  an  arch 
and  lofty  doorway  of  travertine  ;  that 
at  the  back  is  of  brick.  It  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  latter  wall,  in  a  umso&'s 


yard  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Alexaudrina, 
that  the  fragments  of  the  famous 
Marble  Plan  of  Eome,  now  displayed 
upon  the  staircase  of  the  Capitoline 
Mueeuin,  aqd  often  referred  to  as  the 
Capitoline  Plan,  were  found  in  the 
Itith  centy.,  and  some  more  fragments 
in  the  year  ia67.  The  plan  is  of  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severna,  and  appears 
to  have  originally  formed  the  marble 
casing  of  the  wall  under  which  the 
fragnaents  were  found ,*  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  walls  belonged 
to  a  building  adjoining  the  Forum  of 
I\facc',  which  with  the  Tonpte  of  Fcace^ 
built  by  Yespasiant  aud  regarded  as  the 
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TOOtt  splendid  of  Home,  Wiis  burnt 
down  in  the  time  of  Com  mod  us.  No- 
thing is  known  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  these  monuments,  but  they 
were  in  all  probability  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Scveras. 
Between  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas 
Damian  and  the  W,  end  of  the 
lica  of  Constantine  an  ancient 
et  branches  off  from  the  Sacra  Via. 
Here,  protruding  on  tlie  Sacra  Via, 
is  a  mediffival  portico  of  brickwork,  en- 
dosing  ou  three  sides  a  small  court 
ir/VA  a  well  in  the  centre.  The  fourth 
\ fide  is  formed  by  the  wtiU  of  the 
ca  of  Constantino,      This  build- 


ing was  excavated  in  May,  1878,  when 
a  modern  house,  built  over  it,  was 
palled  dowTi, 

The  next  uionunient  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road  is  the  B&silica  of 
Constantine,  built  by  Maxentins,  but 
named  after  his  rival  and  successor. 
I  ts  form  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
great  church,  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
apse.  The  three  arches  on  eas,Vi  "yv^ie. 
between  the  tiakve:  aai.  avsVci'B.-wc.t'i.  «."aj2to, 
tibout  6ft  iX.  \n  sp'atk,  -aoa^  \Xwi  n^vA\.  «A 
the  nave»  of  w\v\c\i  s^Ta^i  t«to5sj«a  "Kck^ 

*  The  cx^.t^nc*oT  ^>^|J^'^Sr\'^-^S^^^^ 
the  Prefect  ^  ttafi  CVtv  *»»  ^^  OiV^Vo^'^  ^ 
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be  seen,  «)vore«l  at»out  80  ft.  The 
width  of  the  naveof  St.  Peter's  isOS  ft. 
The  piers  were  omaniented  with  8 
marble  culaninK  of  the  (^iritithiaii 
order,  of  the  licight  of  r,'l  ft.,  the  loKt 
of  which  was  removal  liy  I'uul  V.  to 
the  Piazza  dl  S.  Mariu  Mapginn*, 
where  it  still  supports  uu  image  of 
the  Virgin.  The  principal  entrance 
appears  to  have  iK-eu  in  the  side  facing 
towards  the  Colossonni,  where  the 
foundations  of  a  vestibule  have  been 
found  ;  some  steps  led  df)wn  to  the 
Sacra  Via,  from  the  middle  of  the 
south  side.  This  apfiroach  was  n<lonied 
with  porphyry  columns,  two  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  I'alace  of  the 
Conservators,  and  the  remains  of  a 
thinl  have  been  uncovered  in  late 
excavations.  It  will  Ik*  observed  that 
the  level  of  the  floor  iK'ing  adapted  to 
that  of  the  top  of  the  Sacred  Way,  is 
considerably  above  the  street  at  the 
other  end  of  tlie  basilica.  Some  re- 
mains of  earlier  buildings  have  l>ecn 
found  under  the  ruin.  A  winding 
brick  stair  leading  to  the  roof  is 
nearly  entire.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit  can  be  made  through  the 
garden  behind  it,  and  a  fine  view  of 
this  nart  of  Home  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained. The  entrance  is  through  a 
gateway  near  the  E.  corner  of  the 
platform  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Roma. 

The  remsdns  of  pavements  in  the 
buildings  of  the  second  century  on  the 


of  a  circular  fountain  of  brick.  flMcd 
with  marble,  found  in  1879. 

The  pavement  near  thia  ^ot  vh 
believed  to  be  the  ioene  of  a  oundc. 
Simon  Magns,  beine  in  Borne  at  tk 
same  time  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pnl 
and  having  displayed  hia  power  br 
flying,  the  apottlet  Icnelt  in  the  Sam 
Way  and  prayed  that  the  infloenee  4 
the'Kvil  one  might  be  arrested,  vpa 
which  Simon  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
chapel  erected  on  the  spot  by  Pofe 
Paul  I.  (7i;u  A.D.)  existed  lVt>m  the  8th 
to  the  Uth  century;  and  the  stootf 
of  the  pavement,  bearing  the  improi 
of  the  knees  of  St.  Peter,  are  now  a* 
hibited  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesa 
liomana. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesca  Bi- 
mana,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
liasilica  of  Constantine,  stands  i^oi 
the  top  of  the  Sacred  l¥ay,  Smam 
Sacra  Vi,u  In  this  locality,  prohsblf 
opposite  the  basilica,  was  situated  thi 
ancient  Temple  of  the  Lana,  rebiultlir 
Augnstuf:,  and  the  House  of  the  !■ 
Sacrificnlni,  the  titular  king  of  4i 
Koman  priesthood.  Here,  too,  wa 
the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Cbdk, 
the  hostage  of  Porsena.  The  SnnuM 
Sacra  Via  appears  to  have  spread  inli 
a  broad  paved  area,  used  for  the  nk 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  Ovid  alludes  ti 
the  garlands  sold  at  the  Temple  of  tk 
Lares: — 

"  Hlc  ubl  fit  docta  multa  corona  mana." 
(Ftut.  vL  »L) 


N.E.  of  the  House  of  the  Vestals 
chiefly  shops  along  the  Via  Sacra,  From  this  area  the  road  branched  in 
show  that  the  level  of  the  floors  as-  three  directions.  One  branch  to  the 
cended  regularly  up  the  slope  of  the  right  led  into  the  centre  of  the  PlJi^ 
Palatine  mil,  where  there  are  two,  and  tine  hill ;  another,  to  the  left,  _ 
in  some  parts  more,  layers  of  polygonal  along  the  east  end  of  the  Basiliea  of 
pavement  superimposed,  the  upper  Constantine ;  a  third  continued  in  a 
being  about  4  ft.  higher  than  the  line  parallel  with  the  original  directicn 
lower  courses,  and  corresponding  to   of  the  Sacred  Way,  but  more  to  ^ 

.  the  level  of  tne  medicBval  buildings,    right.     This  last  road  was   that  by 
Beneath   all  was    found   the  ancient    which  the  triumphs  reached  the  ~ 
drain,  still  serviceable.  Sacra  Via ;  and  it  was  spanned  at  ill 

Continuing  to  the  S.  on  the  rt,  op-   end  by  the  Arch  of  Titns.    Thismona' 
posite  the  mediaeval  portico  mentioned   ment,  erected    to   commemorate   the 
above»  is  a  hemicycle  or  curved  seat   conquest  of  Jerusalem,  though 
of  brickwork,  probably  of  the    4th   over  m  \!lci«  x(i\^\«  «j^«e>,''wa&  iSancji 
centy,  with  marble  pavement   on   aVtegpxdeA.  V\\b.  \Ti.\«t«a>\.  cq.  ^)«««»8cd 

/ereJ  4i  ft.  above  the  street.    Farther  \  its  scalTptoTca,  axA  ^a&  «iiWk.ii^«i  ks^ 
roD  the  same  side  is  the  basement! of  the Scv^icv Yaxn^*.    vt.^^ 
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to  its  old  form  in  the  time  of  Pins  VII, 
The  additions  requireil  for  tliis  pur- 
pose were  construe  ted  in  travtrtint: 
tmd  are  easily  distiitguished  from  the 
stained  Peutcdic  marble  of  tbe  original- 
The  inscription  remains  cm  the  iittic : 

8BNATVS.POpVl,VSQVE.  aOMANVS.  PIVO. 
TITO  J>IV1 .  VEaPAfllANO- F .  VK45PASIANO. 

AVGVSTo.  The  title  divus  applied  to 
Titus  shows  it  to  have  been  erected 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  a.d. 
81.  On  either  side  over  the  arch  are 
iif^ures  of  Victory.     On  the  Iteystoiie 


2:^11^.-^^ 


towards  the  Colossetun  is  a  figure  of 
lioma;  on  the  other  side,  F'ortune. 
The  frieze  represents  a  processioa  of 
warriors  leading  oxeo  to  sacrifice. 
The  vault  has  in  the  centre  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Titus. 
The  piers  under  the  arcli  are  orna- 
mented with  reliefs  on  a  large  scale,  of 
the  triiimphii  of  Titus.  On  the  N.  side 
the  emperor  is  drawn  in  his  triumplia! 
car,  Conducted  by  liomii  and  crowned 
by  Victory.  On  the  S,  sido  the  tri- 
umphal   procc'Shion    is    alumt    in    pass 
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tuoder  an  archway,  possibly  that  of 
Fahius,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sacred 
Way,  The  soldiers  carry  the  spoils 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  be  recognised  the 
golden  table,  the  silver  trnnipets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
of  gold.  The  sacred  objects  brought 
from  Jerusalem  were  deposited  by 
Vespasian  in  his  magnificent  Temple 
of  Peace;;  and  tlie  representations  of 
tbe^e  sfmbois  of  a  Atrauge  worship 
were  doubtless  copied  more  or  less 
Hoaeljfrom  the  originals.    The  height 


of  the  candelabruraj  which  is  nearly 
that  of  a  maut  correspouds  with  the 
description  of  Josephus.  This  arch 
was  incorporated  in  the  mediaJval 
stronghold  of  the  Frangipaui,  pro- 
tected by  the  Torre  Cartularia,  the 
foundations  of  which  remain  on  the 
side  towards  the  Palatine. 

Upon  an  artiiicial  platform  eattesvi- 
ing  from.  tW  ^\iXQStv"a.'^tta.N\a.\»  ^«: 
area  of  tUe  CoVo^feexvm,  m  \!i\e  \ia,iS^"v.  '^'v 
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some  broken  colamng  aud  the  ruin  of 
part  of  the  cella  of  the  two  templet 
(semicircalar  apset  placed  back  to 
iMck)  are  all  that  remains  of  this  mag- 
nificent monument.  Part  of  the  ruin 
is  included  in  the  garden  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  depOt  for  objects  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing excavations. 

This  double  temple  was  designed 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  himself,  aud 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding sites  in  Rome.  The  ground 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  part 
of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  which 
extended  from  the  Esquiline  to  the 
Pidatine.  This  palace  was  destroyed 
by  Vespasian ;  but  the  Colossus  of  Nero, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  order 
of  that  Emperor  in  his  own  likeness, 
aud  finished  after  his  death  as  aa 
image  of  the  Sun,  still  stood  on  this 
site  when  Hadrian  began  his  work. 
It  was  then  removed  to  another  position, 
probably  to  the  great  pedestal  still 
existing  close  to  the  Colosseum.  Dio 
relates  that  Hadrian  submitted  his 
design  of  the  double  temple  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  the  architect  of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  upon  which  the  latter  observed 
that  the  statues,  which  were  sitting 
figures,  were  too  large  for  the  cells, 
for  if  they  rose  they  would  strike 
their  heads  against  the  roof;  that  the 
temple  should  have  been  raised  on  a 
higher  level,  so  as  more  completely  to 
command  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  that 
the  required  substructure,  if  made 
hollow,  would  have  been  a  useful 
place  for  storing  the  machinery  of  the 
theatre.  It  is  obvious  how  important 
is  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  story 
in  fixing  the  site  of  this  temple  at  the 
top  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and  in  a  position 
adjoining  the  Flavian  *•  theatre"  or 
amphitheatre.  It  is  probable  that  the 
temple,  lofty  as  it  was,  appeared  firom 
the  Sacra  Via  somewhat  sunk  behind 
the  colonnade  which  surrounded  it; 
it  has  been  calculated,  fh)m  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fragments  of  the  columns, 
that  the  enclosure  was  40  feet  in  height. 
The  two  temples  fiiced  towards  the 
Forum  and  the  amphitheatre,  with  a 
portico  of  10  columns  in  each  direction. 
TAst  of  Roma,  appears  to  hare  looked 


towards  the  Forum.  The  pUtfona 
was  approached  fhnn  the  Samma  Saart 
Via  by  marble  stqia,  itill  partly  pre- 
served between  the  Churdi  of  S.  Frin- 
cesca  and  the  Arch  of  Titus;  and  from 
the  side  of  the  Colotsenm  by  two  ttxa- 
cases,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced.  The  building  was  besiin  a.i>. 
121,  and  was  probably  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Antonmns  Pius.  ▲.!>.  138,  upon 
whose  medals,  as  well  as  Hadrian's,  it 
is  represented.  It  was  burnt  in  die 
time  of  Maxentins,  and  the  existing 
remains  of  the  double  cella  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  restoration  by  that  em* 
peror,  about  a.d.  311.  The  worship 
still  offered  to  the  two  deities  in  this 
temple  is  mentioned  by  Prudentins, 
A.n.  384.    In  625,  Pope  Honorius  L 


obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  to  remove  its  bronxe  tiles  to 
cover  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  whence 
they  were  stolen  by  the  Saracens  in 
846.  The  materials  of  the  temple  wen 
probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nuora  (now 
S.  Francesca  Romana)  built  on  part 
of  its  area  by  Pope  Leo  III.;  and 
Paul  II.  is  said  to  have  quarried  heie 
for  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 


§  7.  The  Capitolike  Hiix. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Taba- 
larium,  a  relic  of  antiquity  which 
belongs  equally  to  the  Capitol  and 
the  Forum,  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  are  few  and  incon- 
siderable ;  but  the  site  itself  is  of  such 
importance,  that  it  may  well  be  placed 
first  in  treating  of  the  antiquities  of 
Kome.  The  hill  is  divided  naturally 
into  two  heights,  of  unequal  size,  and 
an  intermediate  depressed  space,  now 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  del  Camfn- 
doglio.  The  lesser  height  (160  feet 
above  the  sea),  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  direction  of  the  Campos 
Martins,  and  the  modem  Corso  ;  the 
greater  height  (lower  by  about  10  fieet) 
extends  towards  the  S.  W.  in  the  cUree- 
tion  of  the  Tibex,  TVia  -wVmAr  hUl  was 
ttuciewW^  caSXeA.  1K.ot\«  'SjaXoiiakjaji,  '•sA 
1  was  \>e\\evc^  \o  ^vvre  \jft«a.^'i  «jXfc  vS.- 
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city  of  Sftturnia,  by  Virgil,  and  the  an- 
tiquaries and  historians  of  the  Au^usr 
tan  age.  It  was  also  called  iui  poetical 
language  Mods  Tarpeius,  in  allusion 
to  the  ul-omened  rock  ( Tarjteia  nipes), 
from  which  criminals  were  thrown, 
and  to  the  legend  of  Tarpeia,  who 
hetrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabinee, 
and  in  recompcnee  for  her  treason  was 
buried  beneath  their  shields.  The 
entire  hill  formed  a  natural  fortress, 
■which  was  strengthened  by  art,  and 
became  the  citadel,  or  arx,  of  Rome, 
into  which  the  gameon  retired  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  The 
principal  entrance  into  this  citadel  was 
by  the  Clivus  Capitol inus,  which  was 
closed  by  a  gate. 

The  topographical  name  of  the  whole 
hill  was  Gapitoliom,  which  was  also 
applied  separately  to  the  Bouthern 
eminence  as  the  site  of  the  great 
Capitoline  Temple,  while  the  northern 
height  was  called  the  Axx,  probably  as 
being  a  more  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tion ;  though  it  is  worth  observing 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  ever 
having  held  out  against  attack,  after 
the  taking  of  the  rest  of  the  hill.  It 
was  loii^  a  disputed  question  among 
antiquaries  whether  the  temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter  was  on  the  northern 
or  the  southern  height;  but  the  pre- 
vailing judgment  is  now  m  favour  of 
the  southern  summit,  and  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
remains  of  substructions,  which  enable 
us  to  fix  with  considerable  probability 
the  position  of  the  Capitoliue  Temple. 
(See  J.  H.  Middlcton's  *  Ancient  Rome 
in  1885.')  This  monum</nt,  which  was 
comraecced  by  the  Tarquins,  and 
dedicated  in  the  early  days  of  the  lie- 
public,  n.c,  509,  contained  three  dis- 
tinct celiac,  side  by  side,  consecrated  lo 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Its  form 
was  therefore  unusually  wide,  nearly 
approaching  a  square,  and  its  sides 
measured  together  about  SOO  feet.  It 
was  three  times  rebuilt,  but  always  on 
the  old  foundations;  first  in  the  time 
ef  Sulla,  secondly  by  Vespasian,  the 
former  temple  having  been  burnt  in 
the  Bssault  ou  tbe  Capitol  by  the 
aoliliars  of  VitelUaSj  and  thirdly,  after 
MJMther  £re  bad  destroyed   the  new 


temple,  by  Domitiaiu  At  the  begin- 
ning of  fifth  century,  Stilicho,  the 
brave  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor 
HonorioQS,  stripped  the  golden  jjlates 
from  its  doors  to  provide  means  for  the 
defence  of  ilie  city  against  the  GotlLs, 
And  in  a.d.  454  it  was  plundered  and 
nuroofc<l  of  its  gilded  bronze  tiles  by 
Genseric's  Vandals.  The  complete 
disappearance  for  many  centuries  of 
all  trace  of  this  monument,  the  solidity 
of  whose  substructions  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  facts  of  Roman 
topography.  Some  years  since,  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  garden  of  the  Caflarelli 
palace  disclosed  some  extensive  fouuda- 
tious,  but  the  shape  of  tbe  buildiug  to 
which  they  had  belonged  was  not  ap- 
parent. These  have  now  been  again 
buried;  but  in  1876,  in  building  the 
new  stables  of  the  German  embassy  in 
tlie  Via  Monte  Caprino,  and  the  new 
museum  at  the  back  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservators,  further  discoveries 
were  made,  by  means  of  which  the 
site  of  the  temple  baa  been  laid  out 
with  great  probability.  It  appears  to 
have  faced  somewhat  east  of  south  ; 
its  S.E.  corner  being  in  the  Via  Monte 
Caprino,  close  to  the  west  door  of  the 
coach-house  of  the  embassy,  its  S.W, 
angle  in  the  garden  of  the  Cafl'arelJi 
Palace,  and  its  N.W.  corner  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  same  palace. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  roughly  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Caffarelli 
Palace  and  its  dependencies.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  the  substructions 
have  been  covered  again.  Some  square 
tufa  stones  at  the  edge  of  the  CatTa- 
relli  terrace,  at  the  top  of  the  so-culh'd 
Rape  Tarpea,  best  seen  from  a  litrle 
courtyard  which  is  entered  from  the 
Via  di  Tor  de'  Specchi,  and  some 
fragments  in  and  behind  the  coach- 
house in  the  Via  di  Monte  Caprino, 
are  the  only  remains  now  accessible. 
An  account  of  the  ruins  may  be  found 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Jordan  (Ann. 
liti.  Jmtit,  Arch.  1870,  p.  145),  whvclv 
is  accompanied  Vvl\i  ^  '^^xk.(^'^«v\wTtt.> 
Ined.'  vol.  x.  Van.  ^<i  tu^-  ta^ii-Csv^^ 
fragment  o^  tiie  Utm^Ve  ^"a^  iC^itQ.^«^^4a 
at  the  N.^.  at.%\«^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^t\^ 
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Tli(>  Capitoline  Temple  was  surroanded 
by  iiiaiiy  other  temples,  some  of  cod- 
siderable  size ;  but  no  tmee  of  any 
other  ancient  mouunient  is  now  to  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 

The  Kite  of   the  famous  Tarpeuui| 


Berne, 


It  if  deKribed  hf 
ancient  writen  as  l^ing  betwetm  two 
groTes,  and  containing  the  traditional 
Aaylnm  of  llomolus,  to  which  fugitiva 
I  were  invited  to  people  his  new  city.  The 
asylnm  retained  its  name  to  itnperial 


Bock,    from    Miiicli    the    condemned    times,  and  lay  probably  in  the  dirw^ 


criuiinuls  were  liurled,  has  beeu  as 
much  a  matter  of  doubt  as  that  of  the 
Capitoline  Temple.  Two  localities  at 
present  claim  the  name.  One  is  the 
cliff  already  mentioned  in  the  Vieolo 
del  la  Kupe  Tarpea,  near  the  Via  di 
Tor  de*  Specchi ;  the  other  is  best 
seen  from  the  panlen  of  the  Casa  Tar- 
pea (Munte  Caprino,  No.  13(i),  and  is 
above  the  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo.  The 
traitors'  leap,  if  on  the  latter  situation, 
would  be  inside  the  ancient  city  ;  if  in 
the  former,  the  bodies  of  the  criminals 
would  have  fallen  outside  the  wall^ 
an  arrangement  more  consistent  with 
the  superstitions  of  that  period.  But 
the  description  of  the  historian  Diony- 
sins,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Tar- 
peiau  rock  as  a  cliff  overhan^ng  the 
Forum,  and  of  the  execution  as  taking 
place  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  has 
induced  many  antiquaries  to  give  the 

g reference  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ill. 

The  other  height,  now  occupied  by 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli,  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  Temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  and  the  mint  of  Kome  (Ufficina 
monetin).  The  ScalsB  OemonuB  led 
from  the  Forum,  between  the  Prison 
and  the  Temple  of  Concord,  to  the 
space  between  the  two  heights,  and 
nearly  corresponded  witli  the  present 
Via  del  Arco  di  Severo.  The  ascent 
was  continued  by  further  steps  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  probably 
where  the  steps  now  mount  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Ara  C<eli  Church. 
Between  these  steps  and  the  Forum  is 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  S.K  extremity 
of  the  Arx,  in  which  excavations, 
recently  made,  have  disclosed  renudns 
of  wails,  some  of  them  of  an  early 
character,  like  the  primitive  walls  of 
the  Palatine. 

The    depression,    now   Piazza    del 
Cunpidcigiio,  lying  between  the  Capi- 
toUam  and  the  Arx,  has  beat  called 
iktenaoatium ;    but    this    is    not 
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tion  of  the  Campus  Martius,  since  the 
side  towards  the  Forum  was  occupied 
by  the  great  public  office  called  the 
Ivbnlaiinm.  This  e<lifice,  now  the 
Palazzo  del  Senatore,  renuuns  one  of 
the  most  important  monnmcnts  of 
Republican  Rome,  for,  tlran^  Ae 
upper  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle 
a^>s,  and  the  iayade  towards  the 
Piazza  remodelled  by  Michael  Angelo^ 
the 'lower  part  consists  entirelj  of 
ancient  masonry. 

The  exterior  of  this  venerable  biuld* 
ing  is  best  seen  from  the  Foram,  bit 
important  parts  of  its  external  wall 
are  also  preserved  on  the  two  sido^ 
especialiy  on  the  S.W.  side,  facing  the 
Via  del  Campidoglio.  The  exterior 
wall  is  an  admirably  regular  oonstme- 
tion  in  lajn's  Gahinus^  or  peperino ;  in 
the  interior  work  an  inferior  stone 
(tufa)  is  used.  At  the  height  of  ahoat 
36  feet  above  the  Forum  an  open 
corridor  was  carried  aloujg  the  fhmt 
of  the  building,  faced  with  an  areade 
having  Tuscan  half  columns  <m  the 
piers.  The  arches  were  closed  in  dK 
middle  ages,  but  the  architrave  and 
remains  of  nine  capitals  may  be  aeca 
on  the  facade,  and  one  arch  with  iti 
two  half  columns  has  been  reopened. 
It  is  conjectured  that  there  was  also  aa 
upper  gallery  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
the  suppoKsition  is  strengthened  by  the 
fiict  that  indications  of  die  stairs  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
continuing  above  the  Doric  portica 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  arclutectaral 
decorations  are  constructed  in  trava^ 
tine,  so  that  in  this  building  the  three 
kinds  of  stone  successively  brouj^ 
into  use  at  Rome  were  employed  to- 
gether. 

The  interior  of  the  Tabnlarinm  imj 
be  visited  by  the  entrance  in  the  Via 
del  Campidoglio  (week-days  9  to  8^  ea 

The  coTtviOT  «1t«bA^  m«si&n!uA>BriK- 
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centuries  for  a  salt  magazine,  still 
hears  marlts  of  the  damage  thereby 
»tone  to  the  stone ;  it  has  Iwcii  lately 
converted  into  a  sort  of  museum,  in 
which  are  preserved  carved  and  in- 
acrihed  ston*.'S  iuid  nrchitectural  frag- 
ments. Anioug  the  latter  are  portions 
of  the  entablaturt's  of  the  temples  of 
Concord  and  Vespasian,  put  together 
and  restored  by  Caniua.  An  inscrip- 
tion which  is  mentioned  hy  the  older 
antJijuuries  as  having  existed  upon 
this  building,  but  which  appears  to 
have  disappeared  before  the  lime  of 
ponati,  1(338,  ascribes  its  erection  to 
0./}a^ulas,  consul  b.c,  78.  It  is  said 
to  have  run    as   follows :    Q.    lvta- 

TIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q,  N.  CATVLVS  .  COH.  SVB- 
BTRTCriON'EM.ET.TAnVLABrV'M  .  KX  S. 

e,  FACrENDVM.coERAviT.  Pragmeuts 
of  a  similar  inscriptioa  (perhaps  the 
same)  were  found  by  Oaiiina  upon  the 
architrave  of  a  door  (Canina,  *  Foro 
koroano,'  p.  98) ;  and  are  preserved  in 
a  narrow  open  area  by  the  side  of  the 
Via  del  Arco  di  Severo,  not  easily  ac- 
cessible. Below  the  corridor  the  visitor 
will  find  a  series  of  cells  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  prison,  and  possibly 
originally  as  strong  rooms  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  documents,  which 
were  inscribed  on  bi'ass  tablets  (tabuftv), 
or  for  treasure.  It  will  be  observed  thai 
the  work  claimed  by  Cattdus  consisted 
of  the  substruction,  or  sustaining  wall 
built  against  the  hill,  and  of  a  Tabu- 
larium,  or  Kecord  Office.  Whether 
the  latter  name  designated  the  entire 
building  upon  the  hill,  or  only  a  part 
of  it,  is  uncertain.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  building  is  the  Tabu- 
lariura  alluded  to  by  Virgil. 

Nee  ferrea  jura, 
InaMiumqTie   forom^  ant   p*ipnU  Tabaliu^ 
vldiu 


Besides  the  corridor  and  the  cellae 
below  it,  there  are  some  important 
chambers  upon  a  higher  level,  ap- 
proached from  tlie  corridor  by  a  broad 
stair,  and  from  this  level  a  narrower 
slcoie  stair  of  sixty-seven  steps,  roofed 
over    b^'   horizontal    arches   between 

d/a  of  massive  masonry,  Jeads  down 

a  doorway,  which  formerly  opeaeii  1  Some  of  l\iC8eeaN<:tmTa».>I 


into  the  Forum,  and  was  closed  by 
tJie  building  of  the  Temple  of  Ves- 
pasian, 

This  (|reat  building,  which  was 
Ix-lieved  in  the  middle  ages  to  have 
been  tlu;  chief  sent  of  the  government 
of  ancient  Kome,  became,  a.d.  1183, 
the  centre  of  municipal  authority,  and 
thenit'ctiug-place  of  a  revived  senate; 
au  oflicer  with  the  title  of  Snminm 
Senator  presided  over  the  administra- 
tion. Hence  its  present  name^  Palazzo 
del  Senatore.  The  towers  on  the  two 
corners  towards  the  Foi-ura  wore  buil  _ 
that  ou  the  N-  by  Boniface  III.,  IS^'i, 
and  that  on  the  S.  by  Nicolas  V.  (1447- 
I4,'j5).  The  great  steps  leading  to  the 
front  of  the  Ara  Cceli  church  were 
constructed  in  1348;  and  the  great 
Cordonata,  or  sloping  way,  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza  dell'  Ara  Cosli,  to  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  in  !53Gon  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  and  a  third  access  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Via  della  Tre  Pile, 
about  17U0.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  before  the  construction  of 
these  paths  there  was  no  access  to  the 
hill  on  this  side;  but  it  is  probahle  that 
in  ancient  times  a  way  led  up  from 
the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Asvhito 
(Tac.  Jfist,  iii,  71),  and  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  Senatorial  Palace  from  the 
mediffival  city. 

During  the  senatorship  of  Branca- 
leone(l255),  who  destroyed  140  private 
castles  in  Home,  the  Capitol  was 
sieged  and  taken  by  the  partisans 
the  Pope  and  the  nobility.  In  1341 
Petrarch  was  crowned  with  laurel  in 
the  Capitol ;  which  was  also  the  scene 
of  the  triumph  and  of  the  death  oi 
Cola  Rienzi,  Tribune,  1347;  Senator, 
1354. 

An  account  of  the  Capitolinc  Hill 
woaJd  not  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  the  extensive  artificial  caverns 
apparentlj'  ancient  quarries,  by  which 
it  is  undermined.  One  of  these  is 
accessible  from  the  lane  leading  from 
the  Piazza  dcHa  Cou«oVBa.\QVi&  \ja  Shvt 
S.  end  of  Uowlt  C;i.-^ra\Q.  \\.  VLiAssoSs* 
sottve  'h'uudr^i^  ?ee\.  ViA^i  xJaa  ^^^^  ^^^ 


I  wKkU  ate  Tio-w  ^^^^  .^^:^^^^, 
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with  the  sacred  fatism  mentioued  by 
Gellius,  b^  which  Catulos  was  impedeu 
in  his  design  of  lowering  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Cupitoline  tvniple. 


§  8.  The  Palatine. 
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Imperial  Palaees.  —  (Open 
9  a.m.  to  sunset.  Entrance 
Free  on  Sundays.)  The  Palatine 
Hill  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  5\"iO 
m.  above  the  sea,  and  35*40  m.  above 
the  surrounding  quarters  of  the  city. 
Its  circumference  is  1 744  m.  A  nar- 
row deep  valley,  running  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus  to  the  middle  of  the 
Circus  Mazimus,  formerly  divided 
the  hill  in  two  summits ;  that  facing 
the  Capitol  was  called  ChBrmalus,  the 
other  dicing  the  Cslian  was  called 
Palatiiun,  and  was  connected  with  the 
slopes  of  the  Esqniline  by  a  ridge 
called  the  Yelia,  on  which  still  stands 
the  Arch  of  Titus. 

According  to  Eosa's  theory,  the 
•*  Rome  of  Romulus "  occupied  only 
the  Germalus,  or  northern  section  of 
the  hill,  but  the  discovery  in  1870  of 
the  walls  of  the  primitive  town  under 
the  Villa  Mills,  show  that  they  in- 
cluded both  the  Germalus  and  the  Pa- 
latinm,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  who  describes 
the  four  comers  of  the  town  as  cor- 
responding respectively  with  theForom 
BomaTinni,  the  Fonim  Boarinm,  the 
Altar  of  Consiu,  and  the  CnrisB  Veteres. 
Of  the  3  gates  which  gave  access  to 
the  town,  the  Porta  Mugonia  and  the 
Porta  Romanula  have  been  already 
discovered,  and  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

The  world-wide  renown  of  this 
hill,  as  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  began  under  Augustus,  who 
was  bom  in  a  street  called  ad  Capita 
Bubnla  (near  the  Meta  Sudans).  The 
victory  of  Actium  having  made  him 
master  of  the  world,  he  bought  a 
lar^  plot  of  ground  on  the  Faktium 
(Villa  Mills),  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
of  HortensiuA  sod  Catiline,  and  built 
die  DoMva  AvarsTANA,  together  wUhi 
tie  Temple  and  Portico  of  Apollo,  the 


Shrine  of  Vesta,  and  the  pubUe  Ubrarie^ 
After  his  death,  Tiberius  enlarged  the 
imperial  residence  on  the  south  section 
of  the  Germalus,  includii^  in  it  the 
house  of  the  family  of  Germanicni. 
This  new  palace,  separated  from  the 
Domni  Angnitana  by  the  valley  alreadj 
mentioned,  and  connected  at  the  same 
time  with  it  by  an  underground  pti- 
sage,  is  the  Domvs  Tibebiana  of  the 
catalogues.  Caligula  extended  the 
building  over  the  remainix^  part  of 
the. Germalus,  as  far  as  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  converted  thii 
temple  into  a  vestibule  for  the  nev 
portion  he  had  added.  Nero,  after 
destroying  by  fire  more  than  one-half 
of  the  city,  tegan  his  Golden  Rovsi^it 
the  angle  of  the  Palatium,  overlookug 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
tended it  as  far  as  the  Gardens  of 
Moicenas  on  the  Esquiline.  VeapafiaB 
reduced  this  overgrown  edifice  withii 
more  reasonable  limits,  giving  back  to 
the  people  that  part  of  Nero's  groundi 
which  was  not  included  in  the  PiU- 
tine.  The  same  emperor  filled  up  with 
lofty  cross-walls  the  valley  which  di- 
vided the  Palatlum  from  the  Germalof, 
and  on  this  artificial  base  built  the 
magnificent  palace,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  the  most  conspicnons  among  those 
excavated  in  1861.  Domitian  added 
the  Stadium,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Domus  Augustana,  and  the  Temple  of 
Apollo :  and  Septimius  Sevems  raised 
another  splendid  series  of  buildings  at 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  hill,  the  only 
part  which  had  been  left  unoccupied. 
The  imperial  residence  was  repeatedly 
rebuilt  and  altered  by  succeeding  em- 
perors, and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  dec^  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  in  spite  of  hb 
extensive  works  of  repair.  In  the  7th 
centy.  the  central  portion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Palace  of  Vespasian,  was 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  inhabited  by 
Heraclius;  but  since  that  period  the 
imperial  residence  became  gradoally  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 


"  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  gtoWB 
Matted  and  mass'd  tog,ether,  hiUocki  he^fd 
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Z,  CUmu  Vietorim, 

i.  StainftamibnimtoBai1»IU>maiiuUt. 

ft.  Bawyoir. 

A.  Bmn—irti  of  Bo— a  Qwdwrta.  (walla  of  Bomulus) . 

T.  Alter  or  0.8.  OdriniML 

8.  BMBDMiteorBoiMitaadnte 

ft.  Boom  ofCMotiviL    (Donun  QtMbum.) 
10.  Gnj^of/- 
U.  FdAaar 
UL  XxiiednQrtlMSfadiNan. 
Ul  Biktlisa4JaiBiacai0£Badi 

IS.  ImpeiiallMleoiijoTHloQUaffthearaif 
10.  House  of  Aiumrt«.(iKm  niAoedsaibieJ 
17.  AoM]omiB]iiiB.(?)    ^ 


iBtiMFkhMoTDoitftiM. 


J 


ST.  PklatilM  CK0Nt. 

as.  Site  of  the  Arte  MtuoHkL 

99.  T^nple  of  Jnitar  sS^. 

W.  BnbetnMitkMortheMMtorOiUgak. 

a.  - 
as. 


,^ 


81.  House  of 
88.  Wea 


87.  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Yktat.  (f) 
aa  Boms  in  auum'ifuadraium.. 
80.  Temple  ofCybele.  (f) 

40.  PMkee  <tf  TiberiiML 

41.  BelTodexe. 

4S.  Stain  of  Oelignlft'ePfelMa. 
48.  SnbstreetionsoftlLePhlaeeori      ^ 

akm^dw\^  SacMt.^biinB  •ebaidw 


A.  Bidns  of  the  medivna  towtr,  oaUad  Tmw  CmUUaria. 

B.  Nerooiaii  SubstmetiMM. 

0.  CeOsoT  QpMMCM«M,nderthe8afdsDor  St.Boaft- 


D.  Shops  of  OpwreMoiIeiliM  along  the  Via  mMmphakM. 
B.  Street  and  shops  of  Ter7aBei«iteoiwtnieCioa,nnd«r  the 

ehnreh  of  St.  Anastatic 
F.  Bnfais  smposed  to  haTe  balooged  to  the  palaee  of 

Oaligohk  (Temple  of DivusAuguvtusf) 
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In  sabt4"rranean  ddmpa,  whcro  tho  owl  peep'd. 
Dcoiuing  ft  midnfgbt :— Temples,  baths,  or 

hallA? 
prunotmw  who  can;  for  all  that  Leamlng 
;    reap'd 
Trom  her  research  bath  heca,  that  thes*  arc 

WftllS.— 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  I    'Us  thus  the 
mighty  Mis."  ChiUie  Harold. 

Before  1870  tbe  bill  was  portioned 

at  in  gardens  and  vineyards.     On  the 

bmmit  or  table-land  of  the  Germ al us, 

iid  the  little  valley  filled  up  by  Ves- 

tasian,  enclosed  in  the  Orti  rameBioni^ 

rere  the  palaces  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 

fid    Doajitiao.    Tlie  Vigna  Nusiner 

iccupied  the  N.W,  slope  of  the  Ger- 

Haltts,  overlooking  the  Velabruiii,  the 

?orum  Boarium,  and  the  N,  end  of 

lie  Circus  Maxim  us.     On  the  south- 

B'n.  portion  of  the  hill  (Palntiiim)  were 

he  Villa  Mills,  with  the  Bomus  Augua- 

lana  und  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  the 

figua.  del  CoUegio  Inglese,  with  the 

Itadium  Pftlatinum;  the  Orti  RoMioni 

»r  Castelli,  with  the  Fahiee  of  Sevorus ; 

ihe  Orti  di  S.  Bonaventuxa  and  Bar- 

lennif  with  the  buildings  of  Nero.    All 

Ibese  private  properties  were  enclosed 

jy  lofty  walls ;    and  Bome   of  them, 

riz.,  the  nunneries  and  convents,  were 

Utterly  inaccessihle.     In  1848  the  P^m- 

leror  of  Russia    bought    the  Vif^na 

fl^nsiner,   where   he    made    extensive 

xcttvations,  which  led  to  the  discovery 

^f  the  walls  of  Komulus.     A  few  years 

afterwards  this  valuable  ground  was 

riven  back  to  Pius  IX.,  who  bought 

Jso   the  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese, 

ihe  Orti  Roncioni,  and  Castelli.     The 

rti  Farnestani,  oripinally  laid  out  as 

rdens  by  Paul  III.  (Farncse),  and 

itibseq|uently  the  property  of  the  Nea- 

olitan  honse  of  Bourbon,  were  par- 

hased  in   1861  by  the  Emperor  Na- 

oleon  in.   for  a    sum    of    1(),0U()^. 

terling,  for  the  purpose  of  excavating 

n  a  large  and  regular  scale  what  re- 

allied  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Csesars. 

his  splendid  undertaking  was  carried 

n  at   the  expense  of  SO,<iOO/.  under 

e  able  direction  of  Cav.  Pietro  Rosa. 

Un  1870,  the  Farnese   Gardens  were 

[transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the  Italian 

~  overnment    for   ti   sum   of  690^000 


The  present  entrance  is  from  the 
Via  di  San  Teodoro,  opening  opposite 
to  the  Nusiner  Casino,  on  the  ^^adc 
of  which  is  a  bust  of  the  celebrated 
excavator,  Mons.  Bianchini.  Imme- 
diately to  the  left  may  still  be  seen 
in  sitH  a  travertine  altar  of  very  early 
cons;tructioti,  discovered  in  1820,  and 
dcdiciited  to  some  unknown  god  or 
goddess.  It  is  in  the  early  Consular 
style,  with  scroll  ornaments  (pu/pini), 
like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio 
Rarbalus,  and  has  the  following  in- 
scription, remarkable  not  only  for 
its  archaic  spelling,  but  also  for  its 
subject: — 


3 


BEt  .  Also 
C  .  BKXTIVS 
D£  .  SEKATl 


SBt  .  DEn'AX  .  SAO. 

C  .  V  .  OALVIMVB  .  rH  » 

SKKTENTrA  ,  UESTITVrr  . 


It  is  supposed  by  Mommson  (*  Corp. 
loser.  Lat.,'  p.  632)  to  refer  to  the 
mysterious  r/fnius  loci  or  aius  hquens, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Varro,  as 
having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls  ;  but  which,  being  nameless,  its 
sex  could  not  be  designated.  The 
pra?tor  C  St'Xtius  Calvinus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  re- 
placed the  altar,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sou  of  the  C.  Sextus  Calvinns,  consul, 
A.U,  054. 

At  the  foot  of  the  opposite  cliff, 
backed  by  lofty  concrete  walls  of  n 
later  date,  are  the  remains  of  the  early 
fortifications  of  Eoma  Quadrata  (e;, 
at  the  N.W,  corner  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  Janus  and  tlie  ch.  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro.  They  were  ex- 
cavated in  1853  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  walls  are  in  ojms  quad- 
ratiim  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  2  ft 
high,  and  from  4  to  6  ft.  long,  usually 
arranged  in  alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers.  These  are  now  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  part  of  the 
earliest  fortification  of  the  Palatine. 
The  tufa  stone  used  is  remarkable  for 
the  masses  of  charcoal  it  contains. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about 
4  ft,  (1  hu,  except  at  the  angle,  where 
Their  height 


I 


it    increases  to   14  ft. 
does  not  excettd  V3  ?V,,\«3l\.\^  -savw^^^^ 
to   have  bteu  aXiOTaX  4»  Ix.    \ii£ttNxA 
frs.,  flfld  Sjr>.  Rosa  was  confirmed  as  I  these  temams  \%  -a.  ^erj  -ancv's^v  x^fe'i.^- 
aroftbeexcarstions.  I -voir  for  wiv-^*teT,Va  ^e  xwaA^  «^ 
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-which  there  arc  Bome  openings  or 
shafts  for  letting  down  buckets.  Por- 
tions of  the  same  wall  are  olwervahlc 
in  several  parts  of  t\\v  lofty  Iinpt.'rial 
building  at  thu  W.  angle,  and  under 
the  stairs  leading  up  the  hill,  and  al!>o 
in  the  remnants  of  Ik'publicau  and 
early  Imperial  houRi*s  built  along 
the  north-west  side  of  the  PalatiuL* 
cliir. 

Proceeding  now  in  a  soutlicrn  direc- 
tion, to  tlie  other  cide  of  the  entniuce, 
and  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  ch.  of  S. 
Anastasia,  we  enter  by  a  small  door 
the  beautiful  and  well-presen-ed  ruins 
of  the  Demos  Oelotiaiut  (9),  included 
by  Caligula  in  the  Imperial  palace 
(Suet.  'Calig.,'  8j.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  covered  with  [jra^ti^  show- 
ing that  the  place  was  occupied,  during 
the  2nd  centy.  by  veterans  of  the 
corps  called  peregrini^  and  frequented 
by  boys  belonging  to  the  imperial 
jHBdagwjiwn^  or  school  for  court  pages. 
The  records  scratched  on  the  plaster 
by  the  scholars  are  highly  interesting 
in  an  archaeological  and  historical 
point  of  view. 

On  a  wall  of  the  last  room  on  the  rt 
of  the  central  hezedra  (10),  under  a 
representation  of  an  ass  turning  a 
mill,  is  written,  ^^Labora  Aselle  quoinodo 
cijo  laboravi  et  proderit  tibi" — a  joke  on 
some  individual  named  Asellus. 

A  far  more  interesting  graffito  was 
discovered  in  1857,  in  the  room  next 
to  the  hemicycle.  It  is  now  removed 
to  the  Kircherian  Museum  (p.  357). 
It  was  lon^  regarded  as  a  caricature 
of  the  Christian  Alexamenos  ('AAcfet- 
tuvos  <r4fiiTf  Qiovy  Alexamenos  adores 
his  god)  in  the  act  of  worshipping 
the  ^vionr,  who  is  represented  as  a 
man  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  hanging 
from  the  cross.  The  date  of  the 
graffito  being  not  later  than  the  2nd 
centj.,  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
earliest  representation  of  the  Onici- 
fixion.*  But  more  recent  investi- 
gations   have    shown    that    this    is 

*  Ftde  *Kraus,  Das  Spottcruclfix  vom  Pa- 
latln.'  Freiburg  In  Breisgau,  1872.  Becker, 
'Dass  Sputtcraciflx  d.  rOm.  Eaiser-palSste/ 
Breelau,  1866.  Gamioci,  'avllt^  CattoUca 
186t.  C.  L.  Visoonti,,  'Gionjale  Aicad.,* 
vvl.lxii. 
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not  a  caricature,  bat  repreaenti  i 
4inostie  warshipping  hk  jfteJud-hMdid 

deitj-. 

Our  path  winds  up  the  hill,  crowmd 

on  this  side  by  the  tall  i  jpiiii 
of  the  Villa  Mills,  and  bri^ 
us  to  the  Stadium  (11)  built  bj 
Domitian,  enlarged  and  restored  ' 
Hadrian  and  Septimus  Sevems. 
iiccupies  the  long,  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  Domus  Augustana  and  Ik 
•Severian  Palace,  and  consists  of  tw« 

(»arallel  walls,  625  ft.  long,  with  I 
lumicycle  at  the  western  end,  when 
the  Mcta  or  extremity  of  the  SpiMa  ii 
visible.  The  Imperial  Tribmne  (Itt 
which  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  a 
wall,  was  added  by  Hadrian,  and  ii 
divided  in  2  floors.  Hie  lower  CM 
contains  .3  rooms,  decorated  viA 
frescoes  of  the  3rd  centy.,  of  no  vital 
as  works  of  art,  but  interesting  fv 
the  representation  of  a  ^hara^  at 
terrestrial  globe. 

The  tribune  itself  stood  on  the 
floor,  and  was  ornamented  with 
tiful  pillars  of  paconazzetto  marble  ui 
red  granite,  fragments  of  which  lii 
scattered  in  the  arena  below.  Tk 
niches  of  the  hemicycle  contained  mvf 
likely  the  statues  of  the  Amaaons  &• 
covered  in  this  place  at  the  end  of  tk 
Itith  centy.,  together  with  the  By 
cules  of  Lysippus,  bought  by  Gcifr 
mus  III.  for  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Hi 
portico  of  the  Stadium  is  composed  of 
half-columns  of  brickwork,  in^id  wiA 
portasanta.  The  bases  are  of  white 
marble,  and  one  of  them  has  an  i^ 
scription  showing  that  the  block  utt 
quarried  during  the  consulate  rf 
Scapula  Tertullus  and  Tericioa  Cle- 
mens, A.D.  195,  that  is  to  say  ^ 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  Tlw 
meta,  excavated  in  1868,  is  decorated 
with  a  fountain,  restored  by  Theodorie 
with  materials  removed  from  earlier 
buildings,  among  which  most  be 
mentioned  a  pedestal  of  the  statue  rf 
a  vestal  virgin,  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  16th  centy.  near.S.  H. 
Liberatrice.  Ascending  behind  tiie 
Tribune  and  crossing  the  ruins  «f 
.bat\xs  above  >ike  ^Vai^vasn  C^S^,  ^ 
\  those    oi   \ke    «x.\s,\i&x^^    ^aji.   «mi 
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■  splendid  rooms  of  Hadrian's  palace, 
a  path  oyer  a  sniall  bridge  brings  \\& 
to  the  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Seve- 
TMJi  (14),  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  hill 
more  picturesque  than  auy  now  exist- 
ing on  the  Palatine.  Numerous  arches, 
corridors,  and  vaults,  still  retaluiug 
their  ancient  stucco  mouldings,  are 
iDterspersed  vith  fallen  mas^S  of 
"buildings,  among  which  are  found 
fragments  of  mosaic  pavements,  of 
frescoes,  and  marble  ornaments.  Here 
the  studctit  of  liomau  architecture 
mrill  observe  the  difftTcnce  between 
the  delicately  ornamented  rooms  of 
Hadrian's  palace  on  the  S.W.  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  the  enoroious  substruc- 
tures, piercing  through  and  effacing 
them,  which  Scverus  formed  to  be  the 
"basis  or  foundation  on  which  to  raise 
his  State  palace.  The  celebrated  Septi- 
zonittm,  built  by  Sevems,  a.d.  198,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  capital  through  the 
Porta  Capena,  stood  near  tlie  junction 
of  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  and  the  Via  di 
S.  Gregorio.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  seven  tiers  of  arcades  rising  above 
each  other,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ornaments  of 
the  Palace  of  Severus.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  liie  Frangipaui  family.  A 
portion  of  it  was  still  standing  in  the 
1 6th  centy.,  when  it  was  destroyed  hy 
Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
buildu3g  of  St.  Peter's.    Visitors  should 

■  not  fail  to  walk  to  the  extremity  of  the 
terrace  al)ove  the  arcade  in  order  to 
engoy  the  magnificent  view  over  the 
rums,  Appian  Way,  Campagna,  and 
distant  mountains.  As  no  communica- 
tion exists  at  present  between  this  side 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  grounds  of 
the  Convents  of  S.  Bonaveutura  and 
the  Visitazione  (Vi)Ia  Mills:,  and  the 
Vigna  Barberini,  we  shall  retrace  our 
steps  towards  the  Orsi  Farnesiaui  to 
examine  the  ruins  of  the  Palaces  of 
Tiberius,  Germanicus,  Ve.spasian,  and 
Caliguhi.  On  the  rt.  hand  of  the  paths, 
between  the  Stadium  and  the  Faraese 
Gardens,  and  uadtr  the  remains  of  the 
Boase  of  Angastiis  (10),  are  the  ruins 

of  a   i^<  hemicyck,  in  rubble  work 


of  black  lava.  It  was  probably  a 
pnhi'uar,  or  balcou}',  from  which  the 
emperor  and  his  court  witnessed  the 
games  of  the  Circns  Maximus,  situated, 
directly  under  the  Palatine  Hill.  '  j 

Continuing  along  the  high  path  at  th^  ] 
hack  of  the  Domus  Gelotiana  we  paaci 
round  the  nunnery  walls,  which  enclose 
the  buried  ruins  of  the  House  of  Augus-"" 
tusaudhifi  celebrated  temple  to  Apollo,  j 
and  reaching  the  upper  platform  or 
the  Farnese  Gardens,  we  observe  two 
fi.tie  halls,  possibly  the  Academia  ( 1 7) 
and  the  Bibliothaca.  Between  them,, 
and  the  Flavian  Palace  are  the  remains  j 
of  a  small  atrium^  consisting  of  6  Ci- 
pollino  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Through  an  opening  in  front  of  these 
columns  we  can  see  the  enormous  sub- 
structions of  0]Ms  qtiadratiwi,  built  across 
the  valley  to  afford  a  level  platform 
for  the  Palace  of  Vespasian.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed  that,  whilst  on  the 
southern  summit  of  the  hill  the  im- 
perial buildings  cover  every  available 
square  foot  of  ground,  without  auy 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  more  an- 
cient monuments,  on  the  northern  ele- 
vation the  greatest  care  was  taken  by 
the  Kmperors  to  preserve  the  buildings 
which  time  and  religious  traditions  had 
made  venerable.  The  Area  Falatiiia, 
and  tbe  open  ground  in  front  of  the 
Academia,  525  ft.  long,  318  ft.  wide, 
would  have  afforded  a  convenient  space 
for  the  palace  designed  by  Vespasian : 
but  its  sacred  or  liisiorical  recotleetiona 
obliged  him  to  respect  that  site,  and  to 
create  an  artificial  platform  instead, 
by  filling  up  the  valley,  which  con- 
tained no  monuments  of  great  interest. 

The  plan  of  the  magnificent  build- 
jag  raised  by  the  Flavian  family  (Ves- 
pasian and  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian)   may  ba  compared,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to   that   of  a   private  house. 
It  will  be  best  to  begin  the  inspection 
of  it  at  the  lofty  terrace  facing  the 
Arch  of  Titus.    Three  halls  open  on 
the  front  of  the  palace.     The  one  in 
the  centre  (23),  called  TahMmun  by 
Rosa  and  Aula  fiagia  by  Bianchini^  is 
ItJO  ft.  long,  V'Zyi  N^xdfe^-acci^  nh'as.  xsa^A. 
for  stale  xece^^oTift.    "^\k«.ia.  twr&V  ?a&- 
co^ered  \iy  tVve  Ywnese  o^  "^Mrssisv  -sx 
bad  16  CorLiaV\uftSi  c»Vamn&  oS.  ^ox.^^ 
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naz-etto  and  guilh  marble,  24  ft.  hi(|h  ; 
two  of  thum,  which  stood  on  each  aide 
of  the  entrance,  were  sold  for  a  turn 
of  2<K)0  «*.vAiiii.  The  threshold^  of 
Greek  marble  of  enormous  size,  was 
removed  to  the  Pantheon,  for  the  re- 
storation of  thu  high  altar.  The  niches 
contained  colosf^al  statues  of  green 
basalt,  two  of  which,  representing  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus,  were  discovered  in 
1724.  They  are  now  in  the  Museam 
at  Parma.  On  the  rt.  of  the  Anln 
Jtcjin  opens  the  BMilicft,  or  Hall  of 
Justice  (22),  remarkable  for  the  great 
width  of  its  nave  :  the  walls,  the  apse, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  tribune,  and 
part  of  the  pavement  are  well  pre- 
ser\'ed.  The  apse  was  enclosed  by  a 
marble  network  railing,  portions  of 
which,  as  well  as  4  of  the  columns 
which  separated  the  nave  and  aisles, 
still  remain.  Here  justice  was  rendered 
in  the  imperial  palace.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Aula  Rcjvi^  and  in  a 
corresponding  position  with  the  basilica, 
is  a  large  hall,  supposed  to  be  the 
Lararium  (24),  or  private  chapel  of  the 
emperors.  In  front  of  the  .*)  noble  halls 
already  described  runs  a  portico,  de- 
corated with  a  row  of  Corinthian  pillars 
of  Cippolino  marble,  of  which  2  only 
have  been  found  and  replaced.  The 
same  portico  runs  along  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  palace,  but  the  columns  are 
of  stone,  covered  with  plaster.  The 
S.E.  side  is  hidden  by  the  convent 
wall. 

The  Periftylinm  (20),  which  separates 
the  AiQa  Begia  from  the  Triomdiun, 
covers  a  surface  of  27,000  square  ft., 
and  was  ornamented  with  columns  of 
portasanta  marble,  ftagments  of  which 
are  still  lying  round  the  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  {Dom.^  14),  these 
porticoes  were  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Domitian,  who,  fearing  to  be  mur- 
dered at  every  moment,  caused  the 
walls  to  be  coatedwith  phengite  marble, 
which  had  the  property  of  reflecting 
objects  like  a  mirror. 

The  TrieUninm  (18)  is  a  noble  hall, 
corresponding    in    size    to    the  Xuia 


Jfej/ia.~  Part  of  its  marble  pavemetit\ 
is  ia  a  good  state  of  preserva^on,  \ 


especially  in  the  apse,  wliere  it  ii  of 

o//rM  AlejrtxndrvMun,  It  is  probably  the 
apartment  designated  as  Joris  trntOk 
liy  Julias  Capitolinus,  where  tbe 
Kmperor.Pertinax  vas.wfaen  tbe  Pa^ 
torians  attacked  the  palace  gate,  asd 
from  which  his  flight  did  not  save  hii 
life.  In  the  centre  of  the  hdl  x 
modem  flight  of  steps  leads  down  ■ 
the  remains  of  a  private  house,  wUi 
was  destroyed  when  the  Flavian  Pkhtr 
was  built  over  it.  Out  of  the  TrA 
Ilium  opens,  on  thert.,  the  HjmphaB 
(19),  with  remains  of  a  large  wi 
richly  decorated  oval  fountaiu,  wkn 
the  statue  of  the  winged  Eros,  ait 
in  the  Louvre,  was  discovered  in  IML 
On  the  W.  wall  of  the  Nymphea 
stands  the  Casino,  built  by  the  Fames 
family. 


Ketuming  to  the  front  of  the  Pkba 
of  YiTispasian,  we  descend  from  Ac 
Aula  Kegia,  by  the  central  approaehtD 
a  spacious  area,  the  Atrium  Mitt 
(25),  mentioned  by  Martial,  <a  ve 
may  descend  from  the  Laxuivm  (S4'i 
by  the  ancient  street  called  the 
Falatinos  (27),  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava.  Here  stood  the  ZM 
Kugionis  (28),  or  ForU  Tfltna  Ffelatfl, 
of  the  wall  of  Romulus,  and  here  in 
considered  to  stand  the  remains  of  A 
Temple  of  Jupiter  8tetor(29),  built  Iv 
the  same  king,  and  restored  by  11 
Attilius  Begulus,  ▲.u.c.  458.  On  tti 
foundation  blocks  may  still  be  traeei 
some  names  of  slaves  or 
such  as  FiLocRATES,  DxocLEa. 

To  the  N.W.  of  this  temple,  _ 
the  modem  house  on  the  left,  and  die 
ascent  from  the  former  entrance  it 
Vignola's  gate,  now  destroyed,  on  At 
right,  we  come  across  the  paTemcnt 
of  the  CUtus  Victoria,  which  led  tnm 
the  J'orta  Somanula  to  the  2in^  tf 
Victory,  on  the  summit  of  the  luH 
The  street  is  bordered  on  the  W.  bj 
the  substructions  of  the  Palace  of 
Caligula,  on  the  F.  by  remains  irf 
private  houses.  It  must  have  bees 
somewhere  on  this  place  that  til 
rich  Romans  of  the  1st  centozy  BX. 

t)aal  oi  C\c«o\«\o^  \\. 
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Descending  th6  Ciivus  Victoria^  we 
cross  the  N.E.  coraer  of  Caligala's 
palace.  The  small,  dark  rooms  on  the 
grouud-floor  -were  probably  occupied 
by  soldiers,  who  kept  giiurd  at  the 
adjaceut  Porta  Ruminuta,  Thy  -walls 
of  the  cellar  are  covered  with  gra§Ui^ 
some  of  them  strongly  expressive  of 
the  coarse  language  used  by  soldJera, 
The  site  of  the  gate  is  marked  by  an 
arch  in  brickwork,  of  the  time  of 
Oaligula,  repaired  by  Sig.  Roea.  Here 
the  pakce  buildings  respected  the 
public  street,  passing  above  it  on 
lofty  arches.  Continuing  to  descend 
we  o])sen'e  a  long  and  mther  steep 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
level  of  Caligula's  Palace,  and  further 
on  a  good  specimen  of  marble  balus- 
trade, on  the  first  floor,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  commencement 
of  that  emperor's  bridge  connecting 
the  Palatine  with  the  Capitol.  To 
the  right  of  the  Porta  Romanula  a 
broad  staircase  descends  to  the  Nova 
Via,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  yet 
excavated,  but  probably  continues 
under  the  Cli.  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice 
towards  the  temple  of  Cantor.  Re- 
taming  to  the  summit  of  the  Clivus 
Tictorue  we  find  the  upper  platform 
of  the  Palace  of  Caligula  surrounded 
and  limited  by  a  very  long  Cryptoporti- 
cas,  or  vaulted  gallerj^  (31),  running 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  with  windows  opening 
on  the  Area  Palatina.  The  entrance  to 
the  Cryptoporticus  is  by  the  side  of  the 
fountain  under  the  modern  casino  (2), 
or  else  by  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  (37).  A  branch  of 
the  passage  (32)  runs  undergroiond  to 
the  Palace  of  Domitian, 

On  the  24th  of  January,  a.d.  41,  one 
of  the  most  tragical  events  in  tne  history 
of  Rome,  the  murder  of  Caligula,  toolc 
place  in  this  subterranean  gallery.  The 
young  emperor,  after  having  witnessed 
the  representation  of  the  Ludi  Palatini 
in  the  atrium  of  the  palace,  instead  of 
g:oiug  back  to  his  apartments  by  the 
state  entrance,  where  his  guards  were 
in  attendance,  entered  the  Crypto- 
porticus, called  cri/j>ta  by  Suetonius, 
-where  some  noble  youths,  from  A&ia, 
were  practiaing  hymns  and  dancing 
The  emperor  stopped  to  witness  their 
iBome.] 


exeroises,  when  Cassiug  Cheraea  and 
Cornelius  Sabinus  rushed  on  him,  dis- 
patched him  Avith  their  s^vords,  and 
then,  as  the  historian  says,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  house  of  Gerroanicus, 
annexed  to  the  palace.  This  stale- 
men  I  is  very  important,  as  it  proves 
that  the  beautiful  painted  house,  to 
which  the  Cryptoporticus  leads,  is  not 
the  paternal  house  of  Tiberius,  but  the 

"  Hotise  of  Germanicaa,"  the  father 
of  the  murdered  emperor  Calso  called 
"House  of  Livia."  See  plan.) 
This  line  specimen  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture ranks  amongst  the  most  ira- 
portant  discoverit^s  hitherto  made  oj 
the  Palatine.  It  is  divided  into  tw<: 
portions,  viz.  the  state  apartments 
and  the  private  dwelling-rooms.  The 
state  apartments  consist  of  a  vesti- 
bule or  Prothymm,  which  opened  on 
the  public  street,  and  subsequentlj'  on 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  Domun 
Tiberiana.  Next  comes  the  Atriums 
with  an  altar  for  domestic  gods,  ha-ving, 
on  the  W.  side  the  T^liiiium  or 
dining-room,  painted  with  arahesques 
of  fruit  and  animals,  such  as  ducks, 
deer,  &c. ;  and  on  the  S.  side  the 
Tablmum.  On  its  wail  are  some  in- 
teresting paintings,  amongst  which 
a  large  group  of  Galatea  and  Poly- 
p  hem  us  (li) ;  another  of  Mercury,  lo, 
Bud  Argus  {h) ;  a  view  of  a  street  in 
Rome  1800  years  ago,  with  a  female 
knocJiing  at  a  door,  and  others  looking 
down  from  the  windows  (c)  ;  a  lady  at 
her  toilette,  &c.  The  larger  frescoes 
appear  to  have  been  executed  by  Greek 
firtists,  the  names  affixed  to  the  figures 
(in,  AProS)  being  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. The  two  oblong  rooms,  on  each 
side  of  the  Tabliiium,  are  richJy  deco- 
rated with  arabesques,  small  land- 
scapes with  figures  and  animals, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  and  frnit, 
executed  in  the  same  style  as  those 
found  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima 
Porta. 

Behind  this  more  decorated  portion 
of  the  house,  and  reached  by  a  natron 
staircase  and  cotrv^oic  (^f  ijucti^,^?*^^*!^. 
may  be  ca\\e;<i  l\ie  j^oiELgftXic.  'M^'axviafcvsNa.  ^^ 
coBsistmg  oi  tt.  petistylium,  ■fe»xT^>i»^5w'4a« 
by  bedrooms  or  '^^^^^t''^  ^^^^*<^« 
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hi/pocaushim^  Some  of  the  rooiiis  on 
the  rt»  of  the  fauces  were  evidently 
shops,  ns  was  customarj'  also  in  the 
grand  tlwelHcgs  of  Pompeii,  A  «uh- 
termnean  passage  starts  from  this 
portion  of  the  honse  hi  the  direclioii 
of  the  Df/mH^  Augmtaua;  here  were 
discovered  the  leaden  pipes  conducting 
water  to  the  house  of  GerrnanicnSj 
which  are  now  exhibited  In  the  tablinum 
at  (d).  The  first  bears  the  name  of 
Jtilta  Augusta,  probably  the  daughter 
of  Titus  ;  the  second  of  Eutyehus,  in^ 
teudant  of  Domitian ;  the  third  of  a 
Pescenniua,  perhaps  a  freednian  of 
Pescennius  Niger,  a  rival  of  Severus. 

The  subterranean  passage  seems  ia 
have  been  blocked  np  by  the  founda- 
tions of  Vespasian's  Palace ;  a  modem 
opening  throngh  them  leads  to  the 
substructions  of  the  Tetnpk  of  Jupiter 
Viator,  and  to  the  Intomiof^  or  stone- 
quarries  of  the  Paktine,  subseqaently 
used  as  reservoirs  for  rain-water.  These 
deep  tmd  dangerouH  excavations  cannot 
be  visited  without  a  special  permission 
tVom  the  director. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor  (37), 
of  >*hich  only  the  concrete  nucleus 
remains,  overlooked  the  Circus  Maxi- 
nius  and  the  Aventine.  In  front  of  it 
were  a  flight  of  steps  and  2  broad 
terraces.  On  the  upper  terrace  has.been 
placed  a  round  altar,  discovered  in  the 
ad.|oining^rt^ti  Palatina,  and  bearing  this 
interesting  inscription  : — domitivs  .  Bf  . 

F  .  CALVlivS  .  PONTIFEX  .  COS  .  1T£B  . 

TXP£B  .  DK  .  MANiniEis.  This  Cnaius 
DomitJus  Calvin  us  is  the  famous  gene- 
ral who  commanded  the  centre  of 
Ca?sar*s  army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  was  twice  consul,  in  ij.c.  53  and  40. 
The  phrase  de  i^vmublis  refers  to  the 
treaaures  acquired  by  hira  during  the 
Spanish  war,  which  he  employed  in 
embellishing  the  Regia,  or  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  related  by 
Dion  Cassius  (xlviii,  42).  The  fluted 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  con- 
tained probably  a  bronze  vessel. 

Close  to  the  N.W  extremity  of  the 
biJl,  facing  the  Fontm  Boan'iim,  are 
some  ruins  of  opus  qnadratnm  ('^8), 
belonpn^  to  a  rery  earJy  period. 
Here  stood  the  Tngmium  Faustuli,  the 
'-^-  aarf  the  Temple  of  RomnluB,  the 


fifth  Sacrarium  of  the  Argei,  and  also 
the  BaenLrium  of  Mars,  of  which  the 
Salii  PAlntini  had  the  custody.  But 
the  ruins  of  the  diiferent  buildings  are 
hopelessly  dilapidated.  An  ancient 
paved  road,  bordered  by  massive  walls, 
leads  down  to  the  Velabrum,  and  is 
terminated  by  several  steps^  which 
descend  abrnptly  into  the  valley.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  here  were  the  Scalao 
Cttci,  leading  to  the  --1m  Maxima  of 
Hercides  in  the  plain  below,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  8th  book  of  the  *  jEneid,* 
as  the  path  by  which  the  aged  king, 
Evander,  led  jEneas  to  his  dwelling 
on  the  Palauteum  ;— 

"  Tbal  rox  obMitua  neva 

Et  comitc-m  jiCncua  juxta  nutuinqno  tcnebui 

Ingredicne,  vurioqne  vlftm  Homioue  leVabatJ' 

JSiu  viii.  30«.  ' 


Towards  the  W.  angle  of  the  rock 
below  was  the  Lupkrcal,  the  Arcadian 
cavern  shrine  to  Lnporcut,  and  the 
tmditional  den  of  the  she-wolf,  foster- 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Rt?nms.  Above 
are  some  ruins  of  private  bouises  of  a 
lale  period  with  vapour  baths. 

In  firont  of  the  house  of  Ger- 
man icus,  to  the  W.,  is  a  huge  mass  of 
concrete  (39),  formerly  conjectured 
to  be  the  Aiujuratoriimi,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  a  statue  of  Cybele, 
supposed  to  be  the  Md66  Matris  Detun, 
or  temple  of  that  goddess,  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogues  soon  after  the  hut  of 
Bomulus.  The  ruin,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Velabmm  and  the 
CapitoHne  Hill,  is  separated  from  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  (40)  by  a  paved  street, ' 
which  turns  at  a  rt.  angle  on  reach- 
ing  the  house  of  Germanicus.  At  the 
corner  of  this  street  is  an  ancient  well 
(35),  evidently  one  of  the  many  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  the  Palatine 
in  use  anterior  to  the  construction  of 
aqueducts.  Th^  puteal  of  the  well  is  a 
modem  restoration.  Little  or  nothing 
is  known  yet  about  the  plan  of  the 
Domits  Tiherlana^  or  Falaoe  of  Tiberius, 
which  stands  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
«:treet :  a  long  row  of  ceU*.,  ifiittiVs'&V:?*?! 
for  soidiei-s,  ot<ivvY^\vv?,  "Ocv^  Wwatrw 
tions.  lis  area  \s  i^V  ^t^swaA  caN«sti^ 
by  gardeua ,  ^^i\c^  ftxlew^  -^Xwa  «h«c  ^ 
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From  their  flowery  beds,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  ffrove  of  ilexes  at  the 
N.K.  comer,  where  the  celebrated  Aca- 
deiuia  degli  Arcadi  used  to  meet  in  the 
ITtli  Cfnty.,  we  have  a  splendid  view 
over  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Forum 
Komanum,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
modem  Rome.  A  still  better  place 
for  enjoying  the  glorious  panorama  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  city  is  obtained 
from  the  small  round  tower  called  the 
Turretta  del  PaUtino^  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Director. 

The  Villa  Xilla,  or  Villa  Palatina, 
a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Visitation, 
is  entered  from  the  Via  di  S.  Bona- 
ventura,  leaving  the  Sacra  Via  at  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  These  beautiful  grounds 
acquired  considerable  interest  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Domos  Auguitana  or 
Palace  of  Augustus,  made  in  1777  by 
the  French  Abbe  Kancoureil.  The  plun 
of  the  excavations,  from  the  original 
drawings  of  Benedetto  Mori,  may  be 
seen  in  Goattani's  *  Monumenti  In- 
editi,'  and  in  Piraucsi's  *  Antiquities  of 
Rome.'  The  front  of  the  Palace  over- 
looked the  Circus  and  the  Aventine,  and 
had  10  windows,  besides  the  central 
door.  The  prothyrum  led  to  a  square 
atrium,  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  8 
columns  and  4  pilasters,  on  which 
opened  the  state  apartments.  The 
inner  peristyliumy  105  ft  long,  95  wide, 
was  ornamented  with  56  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Of  this  superb  building 
nothing  now  remains,  except  a  few 
rooms,  opening  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
peristyliam,  which  appear  to  have  been 
richly  decorated.  Two  of  them  are 
octagonal,  with  domes  admitting  light 
from  above. 

The  casino  of  the  villa,  designed  by 
Baffiiellino  del  Colle,  a  pupil  of  Raphael, 
has  a  portico  exquisitely  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano  from  the  cartoons  of 
bis  great  master.  The  frescoes  repre- 
sent Cupid  showing  his  darts  to  Venus, 
Venus  at  her  toilette,  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  Hermaphrodite  and  Sal- 
maces,  &c  The  paintings,  well  known 
by  the  illustrations  of  Marcantonio  and 
Agostino  Veneziano,  were  restored  by  I 
Commnccini  in  1S24  at  the  expense  of 
Mr,  Charles  Mills.  The  convent  of' 
tAe  VJaitation  baymg  been  suppressed 


by  the  Italian  GoTeromen^  its  grom^ 
will  be  opened  to  the  pablie. 


Yignti  di  8.  Bemifentiira,  &e.. 
looking  the  Via  San  Gregorio,  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  hill,  are  tne  Tineyards 
of  S.  Rouaventura  and  S.  Sebastiaoo, 
in  both  of  which  are  considerable 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  bclongd 
to  edifices,  chiedy  iMiths,  erected  ii 
the  time  of  Nero.  In  the  latter  in 
some  remains  of  the  conduits  whid 
supplied  the  palace  with  water  fraa 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and  within  die 
precincts  of  the  convent  are  nam 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
reservoirs  of  a  bath. 

Vigna  di  8.  Sebastiano,  belonging  ts 
Prince  Barberini,  chiefly  remaAable 
as  containing  some  of  the  arches  d 
the  Aqueduct,  erected  by  Nero  to  canv 
tlie  Claudian   water  to  the   ImperisI 
edifices   and   to   his   thermsB,  wUek 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  Ike 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this  ade. 
Between  the  high  brick  wall,   wlueh 
supports  the  cliff  on  the  side  Iheiox 
the  Sacra  Via,  and  the  Sacra  Via  ita^ 
excavations  made  by  the  Italian  Go* 
verament  have  led  to  the   disooroy 
of  some  baths,  probably  those  bult 
in  the  4th  centy.  by  Maximian.    Tbc 
centre  of  the  edifice  is   occnpied  In 
a  large  hall,  in  the  form  of  a  radllieii 
ornamented  with  colunms  of  Cipollioa 
At  the  northern  end,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  are  the  foundations  of  the  Torrt 
CartvUariay  a  medieval  stronghold,  built 
by  the  Frangipani  to  protect  the  ei>- 
trance  fto    their    fortress,  which    in- 
cluded also  the  Colosseum    and  the 
Septizonium.     Its  name  seems  to  hare 
been  derived  from  the  archives  of  tbe 
Popes,  which  were   preserved    in   it 
During   the    troubles  of    1167,   Pope 
Alexander  III.  took    refuge    in   tlui 
tower,  to  escape  the  assault   of  the 
faction  of  Barbarossa.    It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Senator  Brancaleooe 
in  1257,  and  the  remaining  part  wu 
pulled  down  in  1829  during   the  re- 
storation of  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
The   fiue  nv«w    of  the  Coloaseom 

\  at  once  wdA  wAiw  ^>cifc  «\^Ka!8^i\.Twfi^. 
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§  9.  The  Colosaeum, 

Tlua  araphitlieatre  was  begun  by 
Vespasian,  in  a.d.  72,  on  ihe  site 
of  tlie  Slagnum  Neronis,*  and  dedi- 
cated by  Titus  iu  his  eighth  consulate, 
A.D,  80,  tea  years  after  the  destructioii 
of  Jerusalem;  but  onjy  completed  by 
Domitian.  As  high  as  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  seats  was  fiuisbed  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  the  portiou  alwve  this  by 
Titus  and  his  successor.  There  is  uo 
foundation  for  the  tradition  that  it  | 
was  designed  by  Gaudentius,  a  Chris- 
tian architect  and  martyr,  and  that 
many  thousand  captive  Jews  were 
employed  in  its  construction.  It  re- 
ceived successive  additions  from  the 
later  emperox-s,  and  was  altered  and 
repaired  at  various  times  uutil  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  ceiUury.  The 
upper  story,  originally  of  wood,  was 
set  on  fire  by  lightoing  and  buratd 
in  the  reign  of  the  Enip.  Macrinus, 
A.D.  217.  It  was  replaced  by  the 
stone  structure  we  now  see,  and  was 
opened  by  Gordianue  in  a.d,  244. 
The  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  which 
It  was  the  scene  for  nearly  400  yeara 
are  matters  of  history.  At  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  hontnir  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
The  gladiatorial  combats  "were  abo- 
lished by  Houorius.  A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reitrn 
of  Iheodoric,  aud  a  boll-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Komaa  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibidons  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  UB  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Chiistians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
fat.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  AnticKh 
purposely  to  be  devourt^d  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Colosseum  ;  and  the  tradi- 
'tions  of  the  Church  are  filled  with  thr^ 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  iu 
arena.  The  building  was  originoUy 
called  the  Ampfiithculnim  Fhwiuni,  or 
Flavian  Amphitkeatre,  in  honour  of 'the 


family  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued 
and  completed  ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Colosfieum,  derived  from 
Its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  our  Venerable 
Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  :— 

"While  sumdo  tlie Colosecmn,  Bonio  shall 

men  fiillft  the  Coloefteum,  Kome  sball  JaD  • 
And  when  Rome  tklLi.  the  world." 

T,.  ,    ,  "  From  oar  own  liind 

Thus  speik  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  niSghty  w* 
in  iSasoii  timrs.  which  we  ar«  wont  to  odl 
Auttent  "^  Vh  ildt  Harold. 


^ 


This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  ampbithcitre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8tli  century. 
Two-tbirds   of  the  origimd   huUdiug 
have  diBappeared.     The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Eob.  GuiscArd,  who 
showed   as    little    reverence   for  the 
monuments  of  Rome  as  he  did  for  the 
temples  of  Pmstum.     After  the  ruin 
had   been  converted  into  a    fortress 
m  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Koman  pnnces  for  nearly  ^00  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
the  palace  of  St,  Mark,  the  Famese 
and    the     Barherini     palaces,     were 
in  great  part  built    from    its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliatious  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a^  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Foutana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the   arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  faOed,  and  was  aban- 
doned  after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.     Clement  XL,  a  centuiy  later 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre  with 
as  little  success.    To  prevent  further 
encroachments,    Benedict     XIV.,    in 
1  750,  const-crated  the  building  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  mart^v%  ^Vva 
had  pe vished \u  "it.  'T\ve:^  TtwV  «i\«ti&xt^  - 
the  portiicocR  aix^  veTcvo'^jft^  ^xqtsv  *C&x; 
arena  the  ruWaisYv  v9V\c\v  YvsA  ^tsi,\jsa\i; 
la  ted   for   cftutuT\ea.     Tvw^NW.  \i^^ 
tlnj  wall  NvVic^  ncivr  tbu^^OT^*^^*^*^'^^^^ 
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westcni  angle,  a  &ue  EpocimeD  of 
raodern  masonry ;  bis  saccessora  have 
liberally  contributed  towards  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  fabric;  and  very 
extensive  works  were  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  reifrn  of  Pius  IX.,  directed  by 
Canina,  to  prevent  any  fnrther  degra- 
dation of  this  most  colossal  of  Roman 
ruins.  The  cross  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  and  the  14 
"  stations  "  with  representations  of  our 
Lord's  Passion  around  it  ^  were  removed 
in  1874,  in  order  to  re-excavate  more 
completely  the  subterranean  corridors 
and  vaults  which  were  parti  ally  un- 
covered by  tlie  French  between  1811 
and  1814. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  various 
materials.  Travertiue  stone  of  the 
finest  quality  forms  the  amkttacra^  or 
two  outer  porticoes  which  surround 
the  building,  as  well  as  the  arches  of 
the  inner  porticoes  and  the  stairs.  The 
intermediate  pans  arc  of  tufa  pepe- 
rino  stone  and  brick.  The  vaults  are 
of  concrete.  Tbe  podium  was  faced 
with  marble.  Tbe  pavement  of  the 
corridor  behind,  jind  the  seats  were 
also  of  marble.  The  iippei*  portion  of 
the  external  wall  is  built  with  blocks 
of  travertine  taken  from  older  build- 
ings, comicts  and  half-columns  beiug 
still  visible  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wall  where  the  brick  facing  lias  fallen 
away.  It  is  probable  that  this  slovenly 
style  of  coubtruction  is  attributable 
to  the  restorations  of  Heliogabalus, 
Suverus  Alevaiider,  and  Gordian  III., 
after  the  great  fire  which  oonsunied 
tbe  wooden  galleries,  seats,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the 
reign  of  Macriuua.  The  foim  of  the 
amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptic aL 
The  outer  elevation  consists  of  4 
stories ;  the  3  lower  are  composed  of 
arches  supported  by  piers  faced  with 
half-columns,  and  tbe  fourth  is  a  solid 
wall  faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced 
ID  the  alternate  corapartnicnts  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  SO  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  is  nearly  3U  ft. 
high;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high ;  the  tbirfl,  Corinf/iian,  of  the 
»aiiie  height-  aud  the  fourth.  Com- 
po^te,  is  44  ft.  high ;  above  the  last 


is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  tlie 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  vdcirium^  or 
awning,  still  remain.     The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor    and  Cresy,  is    1.57   English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  building, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
is    .584,   the    minor   axis    468.     The 
length    of    the    arena    is    278,    the 
width  177  ft.     The  superficial  area, 
on  the   same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.     47  of  the  eo   bavs  of  arches 
have  Ikjcu  destroyed  by  the  Popes  and 
Roman  nobles  for  the  sake  of  their 
building  materials.    They  were  num- 
bered progressively,  as  may  be  still  seen 
on  the  N.  side.  Between  those  numbered 
38  and  .?1J  is  one  facing  the  Esqniline, 
which  has  neither  number  nor  cornice ; 
it  is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  opposite 
side  there   was  a  corresponding  en- 
trance.* with  a   subterranean  passage, 
still  visible.     This  passage  was  con- 
structed by  Commodus,  who  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  in  it.    The  state 
entrances  for  the  solemn  processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
ajcis.     lu  the  inteHur  the  centre  is,  of 
counse,  occupied  by  the  arena.    Around 
tliis  were   arranged,    upon   Taultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the   seats  for  the   spectatoi 
There   were  4   tiers  of  seats  c 
sponding  with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.     At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of 
raised    platform^    on  which  the  em- 
peror,  the  senators,  aud   the   vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.    Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  .3  orders 
of  seats  forming  the  careu,  and  an  attic 
or  roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on 
several  coins  ou  which  the  building 
is  represented.     The  first  order  con- 
tained 24  rows  of  seats ;  it  terminated 
in  a  kind  of  landing-place,  from  which 
rose   the   S(;cond  order,,  consisting  of 
16  rows.     A  lofty  wall,  \5artckt  ^\\\t\v 
stilil   exiftts,  ?teTp^tgt\C:i\  \\v\%  S.T«avL\  <!»& 
ihtrd  ovdfcv,  avA  \?.  «>MTJT^%^«^  '^Q  \i.w'fc 
been  tVie\Vu«i  oi  ^em^Tta.<\^TvV^vtV^^^^ 
the    patricxaas    vm^    ^i'sv'^    ^X^^^-^* 
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Above  the  third  order  was  the  attic 
and  the  covered  gallery  or  portico 
already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
ha?e  entirely  disappeared.  The  Re- 
gionary  Catalogues  state  that  the 
amphitheatre  could  contain  87,000 
spectators.  The  floor  of  the  iireiia. 
(probably  of  wood)  rested  on  walls, 
forming  several  parallel  rows  of  corri- 
dors or  galleries,  from  which  wild 
beasts  could  be  raised  in  cages,  driven 
up  inclined  phmes  on  to  the  art^na,  or 
scenery  be  hoisted  when  required. 

The  excavations  comnii*iiced  in  the 
spring  of  1874  restored  to  light  three 
elliptical  ambulacra,  a  straight  centx-al 
corridor,  and  a  uuintter  of  chambers, 
probably  reconstructed  after  the  earth- 
quake of  the  6th  conty.,  partly  with 
the  ancient  materials  of  tufa  anci 
travertine,  but  patched  up  with  brick- 
work of  the  bad  style  of  that  period. 
Under  the  Podiuni,  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall>  are  arched  cells,  extend' 
ing  all  round  the  arena,  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  as  cages  for  wild 
beasts.  Behind  each  cell  is  a  kind  of 
trap  by  which  the  keeper  descended 
to  feed  the  animals,  and  in  front  was  a 
chaiiuel  of  rminiug  water  for  them  to 
drink.  From  the  wall  sustaining  the 
Podium,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  10  ft. 
below  the  modern  level  of  the  arena, 
are  seen  projecting  a  series  of  massive 
travertine  corbds,  in  pairs,  with  a 
channel  in  the  brickwork  between  each 
pair  of  corbels,  apparently  to  snstaiu 
strong  masts  or  square  poles  for  tlie 
awning  over  the  cavea. 

It  was  only  at  the  dfpth  of  18  ft.,  or 
double  that  reached  by  the  French  ex- 
cavations in  1810-1-2,  that  the  ancient 
pavement  of  opus  spicatum,  small  bricks 
phiced  edgeways,  was  discovered.  It 
is  now  visible  at  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  arena  j  along  the  central  ambu- 
lacrum is  a  semi-carbonised  platform 
of  beams  and  cross-beams;  probably 
not  part  of  the  ancient  wooden  arena 
or  stage,  but  used  as  a  tramway 
for  the  machinery  underneath,  for 
introducing  upon  the  arena  the  cages 
of  wild  animals  and  portions  of  shift' 
ing  scenerj  re^u/red  for  the  renathncs^ 
or  tuDtiag  entertamments.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  amphitheatre, 


opposite  the  central  corridor  of  the 
arena,  is  a  ctyptoportieas  OJ  ft.  wide, 
and  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lateran.  About  250  fl.  of  this  passage 
have  been  cleared  out,  as  well  as  two 
narrow  staircases  leading  down  to  It 
from  the  arena  level.  Its  sides  and 
vaults  are  composed  of  enormous 
blficks  of  travertine,  some  evidently 
taken  from  pre-existing  bnildings.  In 
one  of  the  vaulted  chambers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Colosseum 
some  marble  slabs  found  in  the  exca-^ 
vatiODS,  and  highly  interesting  as  con- 
temporary illustrations  of  the  contests 
carried  on  in  the  arena.  The  subjects 
represented  are  rudely  but  cleverly 
scratched  on  the  marble.  One  appears 
to  represent  the  riiiling  which  protected 
the  Podium,  with  the  arches  and  com- 
batants underneath,  .\nother  gives  the 
combat  between  a  shield-hearer  and  a 
Retiarins,  the  latter  armed  with  a 
sword  and  net.  Several  give  a  lively 
idea  of  the  hcstiani^  contending  with 
bears  and  lions,  these  animals  being 
usually  represented  with  collars  and 
rt>pes.  Two  figures  of  gladiators ; 
that  on  the  I.  bearing  the  palm  of 
victory,  and  that  on  the  rt.  the  in* 
scription,  in  Greek  characters,  Meni- 
nika,  are  extremely  distinct.  To  the 
rt.  and  I.  of  the  cryptoporticns,  opening 
upon  it  by  stairs,  and  sloping  dm-vn 
to  the  arena,  are  two  arched  passages 
about  75  ft.  long,  in  the  pavement  of 
each  of  which  are,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, 6  square  masses  of  travertine, 
with  holes  in  the  centre  about  9  inches 
deep,  containing  bronze  sockets. 

These  possibly  served  for  revolving 
doors,  like  tumstileB,  through  whicli 
wild  beasts  were  driven  in  herds  until 
they  reached  the  sloping  plane  from 
which  they  could  spring  through  trap- 
doors on  to  the  arena.  Dion  Cassius 
speaks  of  having  seen,  on  one  occasion 
during  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a  hun- 
dred lions  leaping  at  once  through  the 
saiid  of  the  arena.  Similar  sockets 
may  be  seen  in  the  substructions,  and 
especially  in  front  of  itni.  V\\A.  \sii«asS- 
cells,  as  if  fot  (ia^^Va.\«  \w.V!:^  fe>'e  "^Je*- 
lifts.  .       .^ 

Under  t\ie  cT^jp^o^orVvt-i^*,  ?f3\>^^  ^ 
the  dkection   of  i>i%  l.'a.vfexva,  \%  ^ 
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main  drain  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Colosseum  at  a  depth  of  25  ft., 
vaulted  with  travertine  and  lined  with 
brick  and  cement.  Its  ancient  iron 
grating  was  discovered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  drain.  It  is  6  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  8 
in.  wide.  Its  exit  not  having  been 
opened,  the  springs  and  rain-water  col- 
lecting in  the  substructions  of  the 
CoIosAeum  rose  several  yards.'and  pre- 
vented a  continuation  of  the  exca- 
vations. The  ancient  arena  became  a 
green  and  fetid  lake,  in  spite  of  steam- 

.  pumps  being  continually  employed. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  3  years, 
until,  in  the  beginning  of  1879,  when, 
the  new  main  drain  for  the  discharge 
of  the  waters  of  the  Esquiline  and 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  into  the  Tiber 
by  the  Circus  Maximus  being  nearly 
completed,  there  was  discovered  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
an  ancient  drain  of  excellent  brick- 
work at  the  depth  of  met  7*52  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  m.  1*62 
under  the  bottom  of  the  stagnant 
waters  in  the  substructions  of  the 
Colosseum.  This  cloaca  m.  2-48  high 
and  m.  0*90  wide,  was  found  to  follow 
the  curve  of  the  amphitheatre  for 
about  a  quarter  of  its  circumference, 
at  a  distance  of  m.  19  from  the  exter- 
nal ambulacrum,  and  terminate  in  the 
great  gallery  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Boma  on  the 
major  axis  of  the  amphitheatre,  al- 
ready discovered  and  described  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  level  of  the  ancient  drain 
being  below  that  of  the  new  drain, 
it  was  resolved  to  cleanse  and  make 
use  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
latter.  The  undertaking  succeeded 
perfectly,  3162  cubic  m.  of  water  were 
discharged  from  the  long  inundated 
substructions^  and  the  drainage  of  the 
Colosseum  now  passes  through  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  cloaca.  In 
cleansing  it,  a  well  preserved  marble 
head  of  Gordian  Junior,  and  another, 
perhaps  of  Ariadne,  were  found,  a 
large  discus  of  vitreous  paste,  three 
copper  jugs,  thirty  pagan  lamps,  some 
of  which  adorned  with  gladiatorial 
devices,    several    hone   spoons,   styli, 

pins,  and  needles,  and  an  enormous 


accumulation  of  bones  and  skolli  of 
animals  killed  in  the  ampbitbefttre. 

The  ancient  system  of  drunage  fat 
the  substructions  of  the  Colosseum, 
the  pavement  of  which  being  highest 
in  the  centre,  allowed  the  -vater  to 
flow  into  a  conduit  following  the  clyp- 
tical  ^perimeter  of  the  arena,  is  thni 
partly  re-established.  This  condnit 
discliarged  the  water  into  two  emif- 
saries,  one  at  the  extremitj  of  the 
major  axis  towards  the  Cselian,  tod 
the  other  (now  restored  to  use)  at  the 
opposite  extremity. 

The  cryptoporticus,  or  covered  gii- 
lery,  with  mosaic  floor  and  stueooed 
vault,  under  the  centre  arcades  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  amphttheaSn, 
was  partly  revealed  in  pr^seding  ex- 
cavations, and  was  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  passage  1^ 
which  the  wild  beasts,  kept  in  a 
vivurinm  on  the  Cailian,  -were  intro- 
duced into  the  arena;  it  has  been 
cleared  out  for  a  length  of  about  120 
ft.  more,  and  found  to  turn  to  tltt  L, 
following  the  direction  of  the  onter 
circuit  of  the  building,  and  gradnsllj 
ascending  towards  the  £.,  instead  of 
proceeding  straight  under  the  Csolian, 
as  had  been  expected. 

In  April  1875  another  cry ptoporticos 
was  opened  under  the  principol  entrance 
from  the  Ceelian,  communicating  by  t 
staircase  with  the  lowest  level  unaer 
the  arena.  A  similar  passage  had  bees 
previously  discovered  under  the  o]^ 
site  principal  entrance  from  the  Esqui- 
line.   (See  plan.) 

A  staircase  under  the  arcade  facing 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma*  gives 
access  to  the  upper  stories.  Visitors 
will  traverse  the  ambulacra  and  galle 
ries,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  fimn 
a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric  than 
liiey  could  do  from  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. 

The  holes  which  are  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  building'were  made  daring 
the  middle  ages  in  search  for  tbe  iron 
clamps  which  bound  the  traTertine 
blocks  together,  when  the  value  of  this 
metal  was  greater  than  at  present.  The 
Flora  of  the  Colosseum  was  once  fiunow. 
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rated  260  species  of  plants  fouDd  among 
the  rtiinfi  of  the  amphitheatre.  Dr. 
DeakiD,  an  English  pliysician,  who 
resided  for  several  years  at  Rome,  in 
his  *  Flora  of  the  Colosfieum/  increased 
the  number  of  species  growing  on  its 
walls  to  420.  These  utaterials  for  a 
Itorttis  aiccu.-!,  which  would  have  sup- 
plied travellers  fond  of  hotauy  with 
a  most  TaluaWe  memorial  of  the  Co* 
lossenm,  were  destroyed  by  Sig.  Kosa 
in  1871,  wheu  the  walls  were  scraped 
clean  by  his  orders,  to  tlie  great  regret 
of  uaturalists  and  lovers  of  the  pic- 
taresque,  it  being  feared  by  him  that 
the  growth  of  plants  would  accelerate 
the  gradual  decomposiliou  of  the  ancient 
structure. 

The  illumination  of  the  Colosseum 
with  white,  green  and  red  lights,  a 
splendid  sight,  takcB  place  generally 
once  a  year,  on  the  NaUdc  di  Romi 
(21st  April),  or  on  the  occasion  of  some 
royal  pei'soas  visiting  the  Eternal  City, 

No  permission  from  the  authorities 
is  required  to  visit  the  Colosseum  hy 
moonUght. 

Professor  Gorl*8  *Memorui  fitoriche 
del  (7o/oss<'y,'  published  in  liSTTi,  and 
accompanied  by  a  good  plan,  is  lull 
of  interesting  historical  details  and 
critical  notions  on  this  subject. 

Between  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  tlie  Mcta 
Sudims.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
simple  jet  issuing  from  a  coue  placed 
in  tlie  centre  of  a  brick  busin,  75  feet 
in  diameter.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Donii- 
tian.  It  is  represented  on  several 
medals  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
fountain  was  of  concrete  and  brick, 
once  faced  with  marble,  iu  the  best 
style;  the  central  cavity  aud  the 
channels  for  carrjiug  off  the  water 
are  still  visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few 
years  since,  but  these  modern  restora- 
tions may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  work. 

Opposite  the  Meta  Sudans,  at  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Koma,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
^ero  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
^tg  removal  from  the  adjoining  height 


on  the  N.W.  by  Hadrian,  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venns  and  Koma; 
It  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Colosseum  of  rrordianus  III.  and 
Peverus  Alexander.  On  the  other 
side  of  t}ie  Meta  Sudanst  spanning  the 
Via  Triumplialis,  is  the  Arch  ofj 
Constantine,   which   is    described  in 

§u. 


The  visitor  having  thus  been  ^rst 
conducted  over  the  sites  and  objects  of 
primary  interest  in  the  grand  central 
group  of  ruins  in  Ancient  Home,  will 
henceforth  find  the  descriptions  in  this 
Handbook  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order, 

g  10.  AqueductG. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  two,  some  vestige* 
of  all  still  remain  above  ground. 

I.  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Kome,  eoustructed  by  Appius  Cluu- 
dius  Ccccus,  B.C.  .311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way,  It  had  its 
source  near  Kustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  5  m.  from  the  city;  in  later 
times  auother  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their 
united  streams  entered  Kome  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore  27  feet  below  that 
of  the  Anio  Vetus,  from  which  they 
were  carried  along  the  CEelian  and 
Aventine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
niinaf  near  the  modern  Arco  Salaro. 
This  aqueduct  was  entirely  subter- 
ranean, except  a  portion  GO  paces  long 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  waters  were 
distributed  over  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city*  aud  in  the  TranBtiberine  re- 
gion. Some  portions  of  the  water- 
course may  be  seen  in  the  quarries*  in 
the  Vigna  Torlonia,  and  on  1.  of  road 
leading  to  Sta.  Saba,  as  well  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Aventine, 
and  below  the  ch.  of  Sauta.  §>Vkfe.\via.\ 
The    v»\io\e   \<;^^\v    ^1   ^«*    Ss^t^s^^ 
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f;ood,  similar  to  the  modern  Acqaa 

Vergine, 

2.  Aaio  Vttnf ,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  bvyond  Ti- 
Yoli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Home:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  Ik'sides  the  beau- 
tiful fra^eut  engraved  by  Pirancsi 
(Antiq.,  i.  10,  fig.  1),  the  specus  of  the 
Aqueduct  remained  visible  antil  1867, 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  of  Kome,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  exactly  under 
the  specus  of  the  Marcian.  The  open- 
ing has  been  since  walled  up.  In 
Jan.  1861,  2  pits,  with  inscribed  cippi 
of  tufa  of  the  same  watercourse,  were 
discovered  near  the  rly.  station,  and 
5  more  during  the  year  1874,  be- 
tween the  station  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
A  secondary  branch,  called  the  Jiivus 
Octavianus,  left  the  main  stream  about 
2  miles  outside  the  Porta  Esqnilina,  and 
following  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
reached  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
Piscina  Publica.  This  specus  is  still 
visible  in  5  different  places  along  the 
walls  of  Rome  ;  1,  near  the  Amphi- 
theatre Castrense ;  2,  under  the  Lateran 
Palace ;  3,  under  the  2nd  tower  £.  of 
the  Porta  Metronia;  4,  between  this 
gate  and  the  Latina ;  5,  near  the  Porta 
Latina,  where  are  also  remains  of  a 
large  reservoir. 

3.  Aqna  Mareia,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  preetor,  B.C. 
145.  Its  source  was  1^  m.  beyond 
Roviano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modem  La- 
ghetto  di  Santa  Lucia.  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m. 
The  arches  now  standing  are  built  of 
peperino.  Near  the  Porta  Furba,  on 
the  road  to  Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is 
crossed  by  the  Claudian,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  for  some  distance.  The 
specus  may  be  seen  in  the  ruined  frag- 
ment forming  part  of  the  Aurelian 
wall  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  (see 
§  I.  Walls,  p.  58) ;  and  its  fine  channel, 
6  ft.  in  height,  built  of  massive  blocks 
of  tnyertine,  within  and  under  the 

AureJJan  wall,  and  a  short  way  on  the 


rt  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenao,  vidi  tfe 
dircrtL-uium  by  which  a  psrt  of  ill 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Brni 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  h^ig  di»> 
tribnted  over  the  Caelian  Hill,  cndii 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  Pliny  mp 
that  the  A^ua  Harcia  was  diitiBp 
guished  by  its  parity  and  salabritj. 
it  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  tti 
verses  of  Propertius  and  Tibullni. 

In  connection  with  this  aqaedoEt 
may  be  mentioned  its  Hesertoir^  m 
Xymphaum,  commonly  called  the 

"Trophies  of  Xariu.'' — ^This  is» 
picturesque  ruin,  on  the  Elsqniline,  nor 
the  centre  of  the  new  Piazza  Vittorii 
Emanuele,  so  called  from  the  tr^liia 
formerly  placed  on  its  summit,  IMI 
transferred  in  the  16th  oentmy  to  tk 
balustrade  of  the  Capitol.  The  mm 
of  Marius  has  been  erroneously  if 
plied  both  to  the  trophies  themsehfli 
and  to  this  ruin.  Winckelmann  it- 
gards  the  style  of  the  scQlptnre  of 
these  trophies  as  indicating  the  age  rf 
Domitian,  and  a  quarry  mark  under 
the  block  of  Athenian  marble  of  whid 
they  are  composed  shows  that  it  wm 
sent  to  Rome  by  that  emperor's  firee^ 
man  Chresimus ;  but  more  receit 
writers  have  referred  the  boilding  os 
which  they  stood  to  an  age  as  li^ 
as  Scverus  Alexander.  Exca-vatiou 
made  in  1822  with  detailed  drawingi 
and  restorations  by  the  architectnxil 
students  of  the  French  Academy  taOj 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  thtt 
this  ruin  was  a  reservoir  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water,  and  a  fountain; 
and  identical  with  the  NymphoBioi 
Alexandri,  mentioned  in  the  catalogoei, 
and  represented  on  coins  of  that  em- 
peror. In  Gamucci's  ^Antichith  cUla 
Citta  di  Jioma'  (1580)  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  monument,  with  the 
trophies  in  siiUy  and  a  plan  of  the 
reservoir,  which  the  author  supposes  to 
have  served  for  the  water  of  the  Mar-  I 
cian  Aqueduct.  It  seems,  according 
to  the  measurements  taken  in  1877, 
that  the  nymphseum  was  supplied  by 
the  aqua  Julia,  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  laOTQQxo  Vj  mv  ^^<^x»JC,  of 

\t\ie  Piazxu  GugUelwo  Pepe,^  tivw^  xil 
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Via  Jiiofumii,  and  the  base  of  many 
6f  the  piers  iu  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
EinanueK*.  Fabretli  considered  that 
it  must  have  sen  ed  likewise  as  one  of 
the  reservoii"s  of  the  Claiidian  aque- 
duct, waters  of  wliich  were  brought 
to  it  from  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby 
refers  the  biiikling  to  the  liiues 
of  SeptLnittS  Siiverus,  who  restored 
the  aqueducts,  but  agrees  with  the 
other  authorities  iu  considering  it 
a  reservoir.  From  the  works  of 
art  fouud  iu  the  vicimty,  the  monu- 
ineut  appears  to  have  beeu  richly 
decorated. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cneius  ServiliusCcepio,  and  L,  Cassias 
Longinus,  b.c*  126.  It  had  its  source 
xtear  the  10th  m.  oa  the-  Via  Latina, 
and  was  carried  into  Rome  over  the 
Marcian  arches.  The  specus  may  he 
Beeu  at  ihe  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P. 
Maggiore,  betweeu  those  of  the  Mar- 
cian and  the  Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Jolia.  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, u.c.  34,  and  so  called  in  houour  of 
Julias  CsEsar.  Its  source  was  2  lu. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  chaniiiel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  upon 
the  Marcian  arches.  The  specus  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  city  wall,  outside 
and  on  the  L  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
from  where  it  passed  to  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  on  which  is  the  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  best 
place  to  appreciate  the  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  Rnman  aqueduefs  is  at 
the  Torre  del  Flscale,  a  lofty  tower  on 
the  left  of  the  road  to  AJhano,  4  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  built 
on  the  arches  of  the  Cbudian^  at  one 
of  the  angles  which  occurred  about 
every  half-mile,  to  strengthen  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct.  Here  the  high  arcade 
of  the  Clandiau  and  Anio  Novus 
waters  is  carried  over  that  of  the 
Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia.  The  Auio 
Velus  conduit  runs  underground  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  the  Felice 
aqueduct  is  built  against  it,  Eight 
streams  have  been  carried  at  different 
times  over  the  isthmus  of  the  Torre 

Fiscah^    riz.    the    Anio    Vetas,    the 


Marcia,  Tepula  aud  Julia,  the  Claudia 
and  Anio  Novus,  the  Crabra  and  Felice, 
Another  great  point  of  intersection  was 
near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  highest 
ek'vatiou  on  tliis  side  of  Rome  (IW  ft, 
above  the  sea).  This  place  was  called 
Ad  Spt^m  V^teremj  from  an  old  temple 
of  iJope,  and  wai  crossed  by  S 
streams. 

6.  Aqua  Vu^,  constructed  by 
Agrippa,  b.c.  18,  chiefly  to  supply  his 
Theruia;.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  jouug  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  ou 
the  Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, witli  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqna  Vei-giTtc,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Under  the  house  forming 
the  angle  of  Via  del  Nasszareno  with 
the  Via  delTritone  is  a  good  spfcimeu 
of  the  ancient  specxts,  with  a  well-pre- 
ser^'ed  entablature  of  travertine :  on 
both  sides  of  it  an  inscription  in  fine 
letters  commemorates  the  restoration 
of  this  part  of  the  aqueduct  by 
Claudius,  in  a.d.  52,  after  it  had  been 
damaged  by  Caligula,  perhaps  in  the 
construction  of  his  wooden  amphi- 
theatre. The  peperino  piers  and 
arches  are  completely  buried,  but  iti 
is  probable  that  an  ancient  street' 
passed  through  the  opening  below  the 
inscription.  In  1881,  in  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Fine  Arts  iu  Via  Nazionnle,  a  monu- 
mental marble  slab  was  found,  record- 
ing a  general  restoration  of  this  Aque- 
duct, from  its  sources,  by  Constantine 
the  Great. 

7.  Aqua   Akietiua,   constructed  by 
Augustus,  on  the  rt,  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia,  which 
stood  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  a 
Ripa.    It  was  derived  from  the  small 
lake  Alsietiniis,  now  called  Martiguano, 
west  of  the  Crater  of  Baccano.    Tba 
level  of  t\ie  %U«ia,TO.  ^  ts^^sss.  Vs^^ 
was    the  \owea^.  x^a  ^ciaft,  -ksA^  "^^^ 
polab\e    cY^aV'iU^s    o^  x^^*^   ^^^"^    ^^ 
inferior  to  l\i«  o\!tvftT%. 
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§  10.   AQTJBDTJOTS. —  §  11.   AECHES. 


BoVMi 


8.  AqiiB  Claadiai  commenced  by 
Caligula,  a.d.  36,  and  finished  by 
the  emperor  Clandius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursued  a  course  of  more 
than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m. 
it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Or  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

9.  Anio  Kovns,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius,  on  the  same  arches 
as  the  Claudian  water,  but  in  a  brick 
conduit  placed  over  the  stone  specus 
of  the  latter.  Its  source  was  near  the 
42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  It 
was  the  longest  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
extending  62  m.,  of  which  48  were 
underground;  it  entered  the  city  at 
a  higher  level  than  all  the  others,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  specus 
may  still  be  seen  above  that  of  the 
Aqua  Claudia  over  the  arches  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  Claudian  aque- 
duct was  repaired  by  the  emperors 
Vespasian,  Etus,  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.  The  brick  arches  of  the  latter, 
strengthening  the  Claudian  stone 
arches,  are  visible  in  many  points 
across  the  Campagna.  Nero  extended 
this  aqueduct  across  the  Ceelian  to  the 
Palatine,  by  a  suite  of  arches,  still 
remarkable  for  their  perfect  brick- 
work, witli  a  branch  over  the  Arch  of 
Dolabella  to  the  Colosseum.  His 
noble  gateway,  just  inside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  still  shows  the  places  of 
two  large  marble  inscription  slabs, 
unfortunately  carried  away. 


10.  Aqna  Traiana,  constructed  by 

Trajan  in  a.d.  109,  and  derived  from 

various  sources  along  the  hills  on  the 

W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano.    Its 

length  exceeded  32  m.,  and  its  remains 

are  well  preserved  in  several  places  at 

La  Storta,  at  S.  Maria  di  Galera,  and 

especially  along  the  enclosure  wall  of 

tAe  Villa  Pampbili-Doria,    It  was  TOr- 

stored  by  Belisarias,  after  the  Gothic  \ 

sies^e  in  537,  also  67  some  of  the  popes,  \ 


including  Paul  V.,  and  now  enters  the 
Trastevere,  under  the  name  of  Acqtia 
Paola.  It  supplies  the  fountains  in 
the  piazza  of  St.  Peter,  the  Fontana 
Paolina,  and  turns  numerous  flour- 
mills  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janiculum. 
This  water  is  the  least  pure  in  Rome. 

II.  Aqua  Alezandrina,  constructed 
by  Severus  Alexander  in  a.d.  226  for 
the  use  of  his  thermse  in  the  Campni 
Martins.  Its  sources,  in  the  fiirm 
called  Pantano,  imder  Monte  Porzio, 
were  the  same  which  now  supply 
the  Felice  aqueduct.  The  beautiful 
and  well  preserved  arches  in  the  valley 
DdC  Acqua  Bollicante^  near  the  tomb  of 
S.  Helena,  and  in  the  farms  of  Caaa 
Sossttf  Casa  Calda,  Torre  (TArujeli,  &c., 
between  the  Via  Labicana  and  Prae- 
nestina,  belong  to  it.  Its  specus  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  centy.  within 
the  walls  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  in 
Arcione,  the  name  of  the  ch.  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  arches 
carrying  the  water  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Thermae  Alexandrinae.  This 
was  the  last  constructed  of  the  ancient 
Roman  aqueducts,  the  number  of 
which  was  11,  although  Procopins 
brings  it  up  to  14,  by  reckoning  3 
which  were  only  branches. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
of  the  bottom  of  the  channels  of  the 
several  ancient  aqueducts,  where' they 
entered  Ronie,  at  the  Porta  Maggiore :— 

Eng.  Feet 

AquaAppla 121 

AoioVetus 1^9 

Aqua  Marcia 173 

AquaTepnla 182 

Aqua  Julia 191 

Aqua  Claudia 203 

AnioNovuB 212 


For  practical  details  of  the  aque- 
ducts which  supply  modem  Borne,  see 
Section  V. 


Arch   of 
Loienzo). 


§11.  Arches. 
Augustus  (see    Porta 


Axc'h  ot  Qoii&\»a^a3ift^'W&&  Qv«f  the 
Via   TT\um^^v«Y\s,  it^Q^  'VSa."  «l  %» 


SecLlIL 


§11.   ASCBK8. 


Gre^rio  in  die  valley  between  the 
CasU^  and  Vi''  ^  commemomte 
tlm  «iu|)cror  -  in  a.d.   312, 

ovtr  Mitjtenti..  ,  „  ..Led  ou  the  iii- 
MnjrUoa : — ijtp  cak^  fu  const ajktjno 

MAXIMO P.P.    AVGVSTO    .    S.P.Q.11.— 

QrODlVSTINCTV  DIV1MTAT19  MENTIS* 

— MAGMITVDINECVM   EXEKCITV  SVO 

TAM   I>B   T5f KANKO  QVAM  DJ5  OMNI  IUVS 

— Txcnovr,    vxo  tempore    rvsTis — 

ItEVi'v-ijr  1/ AM  VLTVS  KST  AJUIIS  — 
AK  •  ^  t>  HIS  IN  81 G  N  EM  D 1 CA  VIT. 

Il  1-  neinost  imposing  monu- 

nieuto  of  Uome,  although  showing 
traces  of  the  decline  of  art,  and  is 
coutposed  of  fragments  taken  from 
the  Hfch  of  Trajan.  It  has  3  arch- 
*»J*,  vhh  4  fluted  Coriuthian  coluiULis 
on  ^ach  ftont ;  7  are  of  gvtlh  antL^  ; 
thr  8th  A^as  removed  by  Clement 
y\\l.  to  decorate  a  chapel  in  the 
Lat«raa,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  white  marble  one.  On  the  attic 
are  4  bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of 
the  smaller  arches  circular  medal- 
lions, all  relating  to  the  history  of 
Trajan.  The  large  reliefs  on  the 
dsnks  of  the  attic  and  the  8  statues 
of  the  Dacian  captives  on  the  archi- 
ttste  over  each  column,  also  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  are  easily 
dis't  -  r  ■  ^  ^  1  from  the  inferior  scnlp- 
l»iT  -tatitine  -JUO  years  later. 

TIj  Uefs  on  the  front  facing 

th-  1  represent— 1.  The  tri- 

00) j  ■'  •  y  of  Trajan  into  Rome — 
the  temple  in  the  background  is 
fcnppoeed  to  be  that  of  Mars,  which 
fctood  outside  of  the  Poria  Capena, 
on  the  Via  Appia;  2.  The  emperor 
raising  a  recumbent  iigui*e,  an  iille- 
jforJCftl  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ; 
3.  Trajan  distributing  food  to  the 
people ;  4.  Trajan  on  a  chair  of 
fttite,  wJiiie  Partbamasiris,    king  of 

•_Th<"re  nreflfmht-s  wlmMu-r  thi«  wnuh  qvod  w- 

r    "'   ■ '  ■■',',  M  ..■;.  -I '     r  1  ,  I'ri- 

■    llU' 

I-'  my. 


tjoiic  vii  tu-  urcli  oi 


•■pimtius 


Annenia,    is    brought    before    him. 
Some  of  these  relie&  are    interest tiDg: 

as  shoM"iiig  monuments  existing  at 
Kome  at  the  ^'riod,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  ^c.  On 
the  southern  side  are — 1.  Trajan 
crowning  Parthamaspates,  king  of 
Parthia  ;  2.  The  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians  ;  3.  The  emperor  harangning 
his  soldiers;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic  are  the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
hare  formed  origiDaUy  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  Trajan  over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  worl 
of  the  whole.  The  circular  modi 
Lions  over  the  small  arches  repi 
the  sports  and  sacrifices  of  the  chi 
The  four  on  the  side  facing 
Aveutine  represent  the  starting  for 
the  chase — the  sacrifice  to  Sylvanus, 
the  patron  of  Fvlvan  sports — t' 
emperor  ou  horseback  at  a  bear-hui 
— the  thank-offering  to  the  goddei 
of  hunting.  The  four  on  the  side] 
facing  the  Colosseum  represent  a  bouT^ 
hunt,  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  a  group 
contemplating  a  dead  Hon,  and  the  con- 
sultation of  the  oracle.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  scnlptnres.  The  frieze 
which  encircles  the  middle  of  thi 
arch  represents*  in  a  series  of  jndif-" 
ferent  bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  The  long 
horizontal  tablet,  l^elow  the  sculptures 
from  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  represents 
the  Forttni  lioi/ianum  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, and  is  interesting  when  com- 
pared xfitii  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  stime 
subject  at  a  preceding  period,  found  in 
the  Forum  iu  1873.  On  the  Uanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch  \  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  contjuest  of  Veronu  and  the  fall  i>f 
Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  eoluinns  ttl^o  beAovk^\» 
the  age  of  Coustaulwe,'ATftA  ^ow  \\^j^ 

much  sculpture  \iad  deg^j^fetaAeA.  «s«.Ta. 

at  that  penod,      Ovet  \\vc  TcY\e'fe.  ««. 
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§11.    ABOHES. 


Mome. 


the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  fvndatoei  qvietis.  li- 
ber atori  VBBis :  the  former,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
vons  X.  YOTis  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Colosseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  express 
wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  20 
years'  reign  by  the  emperor,  as  he 
had  already  completed  10  years.  They 
show  that  the  arch  was  raised  after 
A.i>.  315,  which  was  the  tenth  year 
of  Constantine's  reign.  In  the  last 
century  the  arch  was  partially  buried. 
Pius  VII.  excavated  down  to  the 
ancient  pavement;  and  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is,  with  all  the  faults  of 
its  details,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  best  preserved  monuments  in 
Rome,  owing  probably  to  its  having 
been  dedicated  to  the  first  Christian 
sovereign. 

Aroh  of  Dolabella  and  Silanns,  on  the 
Cselian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  bv 
the  Tiber.  Itcon»sts  of  asinglearch 
of  travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella and  Caius  Julius  Silanus  (a.d. 
10).  Nero  included  it  in  the  line 
of  his  aqueduct  to  the  Palatine. 

The  so-called  "  Aroh  of  SnunB,"  on 
the  Appian  Way,  close  to  the  gate  of  S. 
Sebastiano.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch, 
bnUtchiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices 
of  white  marble,  and  two  composite 
columns  of  African  marble  on  each 
side.  Above  the  entablature  the  re- 
mains  of  a  pediment  may  be  distin- 
guished among  the  ivy  and  weeds 
which  now  clothe  the  ruin.  There 
is  no  inscription.  As  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  bv  the  Senate  to 
DruBus,  the  father  of  Claudius,  this 


mentioned  by  the  biographer.  But 
the  style  of  its  construction  belongs 
to  a  period  two  centuries  later  than 
the  Augustan  era ;  and  the  arch  was 
evidently  built  by  Caracalla  to  carry 
over  the  highway  the  aqueduct  supply- 
ing water  to  his  thermae. 

Aroh  of  FabiuB  (see  Boman  Fomm). 

Aroh  of  Oallienus,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adjoining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is 
aow  a  simple  arch  of  travertine,  with 
4  Corinthian  pilasters  and  2  buttresses, 
hut  there  were  originally  three  arches^ 
of  which  the  two  side  ones,  and  the 
central  pediment  were  taken  away  in 
the  16th  century.  The  original  form 
is  given  by  Bellori,  Vet.  Arc.  xxii. 
The  inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more 
than  usually  characterized  by  the  flat- 
tery which  was  applied  to  this  profli- 
gate emperor. 

Aroh  of  Oordianus.  —  Erected  to 
Gordian  III.  on  the  street  connecting 
the  Porta  Viminalis  of  the  Servian 
Agger,  with  the  gate  now  called  Porta 
Chiusa  of  the  Aurelian  walls.  It  was 
pulled  down  in  the  16th  centy.  by 
Bramante,  who  used  its  marbles  to 
decorate  the  Cancelleria  Palace. 
Some  colossal  fragments  of  the  cornice 
and  entablature  were  discovered  in 
1873,  in  the  Via  Gaeta  between  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  PraBtorim' 
camp. 

Janus  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  one  of 
the  numerous  arches  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  constructed  at  the 
junction  of  different  streets,  either  as 
places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidily. 


moaument  has,  until  lately,  been  con- \  and  thL^  "b^i&e  \&  caxe^'sa!^  q£  hn^ 
^dered  by  antiquaries  to  be  the  one  I  blocks  oi  ^Vi 


^\iY\»  xaa.xXJiife,  '^Xajfl^ 


Sect.  m. 


§  11.   ABOBESi 


the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  eTidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  iuteiided  to  re- 
ceive statues,  aud  separated  by  short 
pik£ier».  Each  frout  h  f>4  feet  in 
length.  All  the  proportions  and  de- 
tails are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  age 
of  Scptimius  Severus.  On  the  fsumniil 
are  some  remains  of  mussive  brick- 
work, the  ruing  of  a  fortress  erected 
upon  the  arch  by  the  Frangipaui  in 
the  middle  agee.  This  Janus  marks 
©ue  of  the  entrances  to  the  Forum 
ittin,  or  cattle-market. 


Soman 


of    Septimiua    SevoroB    (see 
Forum). 


AiljoinLug  the  Janus  described  above 
i»  the  smaller 

Gate  of  Septiinilil  Severas,  also  called 
Area  dfijli  Argenti&i'i^  at  the  W.  corner 
of  ihe  portico  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
iu  Velabro.  The  inscription  on  it 
shows  that  it  -was  erected  by  the 
ftilYersmiths  and  cattle-merchanla  of 
the  Fomm  Boarium  to  Septiraius  Se- 
Terus,  his  wife  Julia  Pia,  and  their 
ious  Caracalla  and  Geta,  but  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  removed  also  here 
after  his  murder  by  Caracalla.  As  in 
the  other  arch  of  this  emperor  in  the 
Fomm,  the  line  occupied  by  the  name 
'Geta  and  his  titles  was  replaced  by 
words  poRTisaiMo  feltcissoioqve 
fKCiPi.  This  gateway  consists  of  a 
mere  square  aperture,  formed  by  a 
straight  lintel  or  entablature  supported 
on  broad  pilasters  of  the  Composite 
order.  The  front  is  of  marble;  the 
basement  and  cornice  at  the  back  are  of 
travertine.  The  pilasters  are  loaded 
with  ornaments  and  military  trophies; 
the  otber  reliefs  represent  sacriiices 
offered  by  the  emperor  and  his  sons, 
tic  figttre  representing  Geta  having 
been  effaced;  a  ploughman  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen ;  and  between  the  pilasters, 
the  figures  of  Hercules  and  Uacchus, 
&>i;  i'  ^  ^  decorations  are  elaborate, 
in}  e  and  execution  of  the 

•Lt.;v    ...li.\^tetlie  decline  of  art.     The 
httvriptioa  i*  «f  impottance,  as  con- 
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firming  the  site  of  the  Forum  Boari 
since   it  states  that  the   persons  who 
erected  it  lived  on  the  spot   (abckn- 

TARII  ET  KEGOTI ANTES  BOARn  HUJCS 
I*OCI    QUI    INVEHENT    DKVOTI    KVMINI 

eorvm).  The  gate  probably  stood 
across  a  street  leading  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  to  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and 
the  foot  of  the  Capiloline  hilL  (See 
Lanciani:  Bull.  ddC  hist.,  1871,  p. 
233.) 

A  few  paces  up  a  lane,  opposite  this 
gateway,  will  bring  the  visitor  to  an 
opening,  from  which  he  may  conve- 
niently examine  the 

Cloaca  Maxima. — This  main  drain 
of  Ancient  Rome  forms  a  lasting 
memorial  of  early  Koman  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  150  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline  hills.  Livy 
records  the  fact  in  the  following 
passage  : — "  Injima  urbia  loca  circa 
Forum,  aliaaque  intet'jetjtas  coilibfus  coft' 
vttllfs,  quia  ex  plants  locia  huud  facile 
evchtbctnt  aqiias,  cloaoia  e  fdstigio  m 
Tiberim  ductis  siccat." — Lib.  i.,  c.  38. 
riiny  says  that  a  waggon  laden 
with  hay  might  have  passud  through 
the  cloaca  in  some  places;  and  Dio- 
nysiua  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time ;  he  speaks 
of  it  with  admiration,  aud  expresses 
surprise  that  it  had  endured  lor  700 
years,  unaffected  by  earthquakes,  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
masses  which  had  rolled  into  its 
channel,  and  by  the  weight  of  ruins 
which  had  fallen  over  it.  Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  since 
its  foundation,  and  tliis  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose,  and  will  pro- 
bably do  so  for  an  equal  lapse  of 
centuries.  The  archway  where  it  opens 
on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of  3  con- 
centric courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  tapis 
gabinus  (from  Gabii,  near  which  it  was 
<j  uan-ied),  p \il  lo  getWit  w\V\iQlU^.  (SAtiiifexA . 
The  borings  execMled  \i^  \Av\o\.\.*i  ^vst 
this  archway  »  b^ig^X  q1  ^\.\<i^%\  Vii\% 
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where  it  enters  the  Tiber  j  but  the 
sarface  of  the  riyer  nrely  nnks  more 
-than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constntcted  of 
ved  volcanic  tllfiB^  sianlar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.  T^  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  <^posite  the  ch.  of  St. 
■Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is  800 
fiset ;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes  beneath 
the  fa9ade  of  the  ch.  of  St,  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  and  nearly  nnder  (a  little  to 
the  N.  of)  the  ronnd  Temple  formerly 
called  that  of  Vesta.  The  engineer 
who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1st,  by  a  considerable  fall;  2ndly,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60°  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber;  and  Srdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  IS 
to  lOj  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to 
at  least  2-5th8  of  its  original  height. 
-From  the  point  opposite  the  ch.  of 
&  Giorgio  in  Yekibro  the  channel 
^is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  The 
course  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  through 
the  Forum  was  discovered  in  1372 
under  the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia, 
at  which  point  the  channel  seems  to 
have  been  arched  over  at  a  period 
long  posterior  to  its  first  constroctioh. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  there  springs  a  copious  stream 
pf  beautifully  dear  water,  called  the 
Acqua  Arffentinaf  still  held  in  repute 
as  a  remedy  in  certain  maladies. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
(^enings  of  two  other  cloacas,  but 
less  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
masonry.  In  connection  with  this 
great  work  may  be  mentioned  the 


Qnay  aalled  the  Pnlohrnm  Xittni.— 

Between   the   Ponte  Rotto   and   the 

^aatb  of  the  Cloaca  -Maldma  we  can 


trace  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
quay  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  built 
of  laige  blocks  of  peperino.  There  is 
also  a  fine  portion  of  it  where  the 
Marrana  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber. 
Its  construction  would  seem  to  refer  it 
to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  KtUjf 
iicrfi,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
description  of  the  house  of  Romulus. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  remains  of 
a  similar  wall,  but  covered  with  brush- 
wood, with  3  remarkable  out-jutting 
corbels,  in  the  form  of  lions'  heads,  in 
a  very  ancient  style,  pierced  wi  A  holes 
for  moorings. 

Areh  of  Tituf  (see  Sacra  Via). 

Aroh  of  Valentinian  and  Valens.— 
This  arch  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  at  the  entry  of  the  Pons  Janicn- 
lensis  (see  Ponte  Sisto). 


§  12.  Basilicas. 

Basilica  JEmilia  (see  Boman  Forom). 
Basilica  of  Oonstantine  (see  Saera 
Via). 
BasUioa  Julia  (see  Roman  Forum). 
Basilica  Ulpia  (see  Trajan's  Fomm> 


§  13.  Baths— (Thermje). 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  erected  b.c  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  Via  di 
Torre  Argentina  and  the  Via  del 
Gesii,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by-  Lysijipus,  representing  a 
youth  using  a  Strigil,  call^  the  Apoxy- 
omenos  (now  in  the  Vatican),  which 
Tiberius  removed  to  his  palace,  but 
was  obliged  subsequently  .to  restore, 
in  order  to  appease  the  idamours  of 
the  •  people.  Considerable  remains 
of''t\^jtee  'bttX^CA  Voni^  beea.  foifnd 
\  behind.  tioA  "PttxifiClckBnii^^^Q^  ^i^ 
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Ikiooi  in  1^2  of  lhe  houses  ia  the 
Yin  della  Pjxl.^whplli,  which  con- 
ceded lhe  S.  Li  I  vast  rotunda, 
has  iliown  tlia:  i  >  ,^us  originally 
Jtu  <onsecttou  htitweeu  Agrippa's 
lAtrmta,  and  the  circular  templo 
HJtich  li«!  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and 
other  divinities,  and  which  has 
»c-en  6ap|)osed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
e  onginaLly  served  as  the  hull 
entrance  to  the  baths.  The 
tly  discovered  apse,  visible  from 
la  della  Palombelia,  contaiuing 
tal  of  a  statue,  and  the 
Is  in  contact  vith  the  Pan- 
the  S.  and  E.  are  work  of 
date  of  Hadrian,  with  restorations 
Septimius  Severus,  and  are  united 
to  a  noble  ball  adorned  with  Phrygian 
marble  colamns  and  an  cntabiaturv: 
&ad  trit^e,  with  sculptured  dolphins 
and  trldtints,  A  large  portion  of  these 
baths  may  be  seen  in  the  Via  dell' 
Atco  della  Ciambella;  it  is  a  portion 
<>f  a  circular  hall,  probably  the  Laconi- 
cum  or  Cfilidinttm,  Attached  to  the 
Thennae  were  extensive  gardens  and 
an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum  jifrippi^t 
which  occupied  the  site  extending  to 
Mar  the  ch,  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Important  ruins  of  these  beautiful 
Thernife  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
coortjard  of  the  Palazzo  dell'  acca- 
demifl  eccle&iastica,  in  the  Piazza  della 
and     behind    the    Teatro 


of  Car&oaD&,  or  ThermH;  An- 
toninie,  situated  ,iu  the  level  space 
between  the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E. 
declivity  of  the  Aventine.  They  are 
Lhe  most  perfect  Thermai  in  Kome, 
ud  occnpy  an  area  of  140,000  square 
p.nls»  jlhey  were  commenced  by 
St'ptiniius  Severui.  in  a.d.  200,  chiefly 
built  by  Caracalla,  enlarged  by  Etu- 
gmbaJus^  and  completed  by  hig  succes- 
wr Severus  Alexaxider.  According  lo 
OlynnpicMlar  us,they  could  accommodate 
jfliH)  bathers  at  a  time.  The  accom- 
'  ,  ^  ground-plan  will  enable  the 
fo  understand  the  details  of 
• -rf^^ive  ruins  better  than  a 
o  a.  The  ba  tlis  prope  rly 
. ,  ^-  riipied  an  oblong  rcctan- 
tpacti  730  t\.  long  by  375   ft. 


wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
eucloBure,  Burronnded  by  porticoes, 
jrardens,  a  stiidium,  and  a  large  xeser- 
voir,  into  which  the  Antonine  Aque- 
duct (the Claudian)  emptied  itself;  in 
front  of  tJiia  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Eonie  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side 
towards  the  Via  Appia^  the  modern 
Via  di  San  Sebajstiano.  As  examples  of 
Koman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Colosseum,  there  arc  no  ruins  that 
leave  on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  The 
visitor  enters  by  the  lane  called  the  Via 
Antoniniaiia,  which  strikes  off  rt,  from 
the  Via  di  P.  S.  Sebastiano,  nearly 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto  Vecdiio. 
A  square  ante-room  opens  into  an 
oblong  hall  of  great  magnitude  ('/), 
having  on  the  N.  an  apse,  and  on  the 
S.  side  a  semicircular  tribune  (A)» 
which  retains  a  part  of  its  ancient 
stucco,  A  portico  with  columns,  frag- 
ments of  which  may  still  be  seen, 
surrounded  tliis  hall,  and  supported  a 
massive  vault.  This  lies  in  ruins 
below  the  remaining  portions,  showing 
the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  upper 
floor,  consisting  chiefly  of  marine  mon- 
sters. This  hall,  similar  to  one  (a')  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  baths, 
was  used  as  a  palestra  for  gymnastic 
sports  :  the  mosaic  pavement  under  the 
portico  has  a  scale  pattern  with  a 
graceful  floriated  border:  that  of  the 
tribune  was  divided  into  squares  in- 
serted between  parallelograms,  each 
contaiuing  a  full-sissed  figure,  or  bust 
of  some  renowned  athlete.  These  fine 
specinieua  of  Koman  mosaics,  dis- 
covered by  Count  Velo  in  1824^  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
From  the  tribune  we  enter  the  large 
central  hall,  the  tepidarium  of  the 
Thennie  (<;),  having  on  the  W.  side 
the  frigidariiun  (<i),  and  on  the  E.  the 
caUditrium  (e). 

The  frvjiditrium  was  arranged   for 
cold   swimming-baths,  its   floor  being 
sunk  siuue  3  ft.  beh>w  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  haUs,     Tke  eii&NlvTi^  v'^^ft- 
mcnt  was  put  do'wu  m  Iftio.    Q^  *Csifc 
side  towards  tlie  "Vi^^  l^p^\^  'vt  V^  ^^* 
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dofied  by  a  high  ^all^  strengthened  by 
pilasters,  and  ornamented  vith  niches 
for  stjitues  and  groups.  Thi&  hall 
originally  had  ut  each  end  of  the 
swimming  -  basin  a  dressing  -  room, 
separafi'd  from  the  basin  by  a  colon- 
nade^ it  has  been  identified  by  Bome 


authorities  with  the  Cdla  Sotearo  de» 

scribed  by  Spartian.  The  *:i~^n'-  ia 
which  he  speaks  of  the  < 
maBterpieee  of  architecture,  lU..  r 
the  roof  was  tial,  snpported  by  bar5  fif 
brass,  interwoven  like  the  straps  of 
a  Roman  sandal.    The  Cetla  SolcoriB 


Plan*  op  tbe  Baths  or  Oasacalla. 


A.  ft'.  Paltestra  hollA. 

.     b.  ScniicircBltir  Tribuae. 

c.  Tepidariunj, 

d.  Frigidariuin  or  CuU 

Swimming  BaUu 

e.  Cdliduriuni. 


must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
mngnificent  halls  in  the  Therm:c:  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  Bupported 
b^' columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
re^  in  the  cK  of  St&.  Maria  degli 
Jn^'/i,  in   tU  BtiUiS   of  Diocletian, 
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i>»:hft  of  Diocletian-  Had  not 
uie.  commas  sopponing  the  vault  been 
reouiwd,  or  broken  into  pk'ces  for 
Iknc  the  tepidArinm  would  be  almost 
u  perfect  as  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  degU 
ilDgeJi.  On  each  of  the  loDg  sides 
in  three  r«cesaea :  the  two  central 
ott««  open  on  to  the  frigidariain  und 
th«  calidarium ;  the  four  others  were 
nawi  as  baths,  and  were  divided  from 
\iw  tepidarium  by  two  pillars  of  red 
porphyry,  fragiiieuts  of  which,  as  well 
tfi  fome  of  the  richly  sculptured  capi- 
tals, Ue  scattered  around. 
The  third  of  tliis  series  of  main  apart- 
5,  the  Colidariwru,  is  a  vast  circular 
a  kind  of  gigantic  vapour-bath, 
:ting  half-way  into  the  gardens  in 
of  the  piscina.  Twelve  Rjanite 
the  bases  of  some  of  which 
I  remain,  supported  an  inner  gallery. 
8  pilasters  formerly  supporting 
cnpoli,  only  2  are  now  in  a  good 
e  of  preservation,  but  they  are  still 
:leijt  to  show  that  the  point  where 
began  was  higher  than  in  the 
ilheoD. 

i  Nov,  1878  the  basements  of  two 

he  other  pilasters  were  excavated. 

gf  these  (g)  is  pierced  for  u  flight 

!S  istepB,  descenaiug  to  the  subter- 

corridors.     At  the  foot  of  one 

stairs    was    found    one    of 

►ric's  noted  brick-stamps — 

+  REGDN  THEOPE 
4-  BICO  BONO  BOME, 

first   indication  of    restorations 
:  ■    '    tn    made   in   the    baths   of 
y  that  provident  Kin^. 
^...,estra  (d),  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  one  by  which  we 
the  baths,  was  completely  ex- 
ied  in   1872.     The  m.osaic   pave- 
[Oeatt  are  well  preserved,  and  we  may 
recognise  the   position   of  the 
i  of  the  porticoes.    The  colossal 
of  Hercules,  placed  on  the  frag- 
of  a  column  of  Giallo  antico,  was 
)Vcr<?d  in  187 1  under  the  Palazzo  di 
Citorio,  and  the  block  of  Giallo 
fVom  the  marble-wharf  in  the 
The  two  beautiful  torsos, 
ach  side  of  it.  were  dug-  up 
niiiHlarium  and  the  tepidurinm 
ef  the  baths:  the  cippi,   with  inscrip- \ 


tions,  on  which  they  stand,  belong  to 
the  Necropolis  of  Iht^  Appian  Way.  A 
remnant  of  the  mnrble  frieze,  still 
seen  on  the  N.  wall,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  rich  decoration  of  this  hall. 
On  the  wall  at  the  W,  side  are  re- 
mains of  mouldings  in  giallo  antico 
marble. 

The  destination  of  the  four  great 
halls  on  each  side  of  the  projecting 
rotunda  («?),  on  the  W.  face  of  tho 
central  bail<ling,  has  not  yet  been 
defined,  bat  from  their  overlooking 
the  stadium  it  is  supposed  tliut  spec- 
tators witnessed  the  games  below  from 
their  lofty  galleries. 

Several  other  halls  with  mosaic  pave- 
ments (///)  have  lately  been  cleared 
out.  Jn  one  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
palwstra  (a')  was  discovered  in  1878  a 
semicircular  basin  24  ft.  in  diameter, 
to  which  descend  two  steps  encrusted 
with  marble,  fox  bathers ;  but  not 
a  single  work  of  art  has  been  found 
amon^  the  ruins.  This  fact  may  be 
explained  by  the  records  we  possess  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  Paul  III.  in 
the  1 6th  century,  and  by  Count  Velo  of 
Vicenza  in  1824.  Many  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  enrich 
the  Italian  museums,  came  to  light  in 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Famese  He  real  es,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Famese,  disco- 
vered in  the  1 6th  century,  and  now  in 
the  museum  at  Naples  j  the  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the  Venus 
Callipyge,  also  at  Naples,  the  Sarco- 
phagi of  green  basalt  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  the  granite  basins  in  the 
Piav!S!a  Farncse,  with  numerous  bas- 
reliefs,  cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and 
other  treasures,  most  of  which  have 
been  lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  pro- 
perty of  the  Faniese  family.  The 
baths  are  described  by  contemporary 
historians  as  the  most  magnificent 
edifiice  of  Home.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  quite  entire  in  the 
6th  centy,,  until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges,  during  the  siege 
in  537,  rendered  these  and  the  other 
ThernuB  completely  \i?.e\fe%Si,  "B^Qja. 
that  time  they  fell  TttV^^IJ  '^^^'^  tvAit, 
It  is  related  tbal,  ^\vctv  \\va  ^wcVVfc 
columns  of  tlie  Great  Y\b\\  ^^^^  ^^ 
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moved,  tKe  roofs  'fell  in  -with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  thsrt  the  inhabitants 
of  Home  thou^t  it  was  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake.  These  extensiye  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  says,  "This 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
moimtainons  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Bome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxica- 
tion, were  the  inspiration  of  thedrama." 
This  poetical  description  is  not  so 
true  to  nature,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  scraping  all  the  ruins, 
to  divest  them  of  vegetation. 

A  convenient  staircase  (g'),  built 
within  one  of  the  piers  between  the 
swimming  bath  and  the  tepidarium, 
leads  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building. 
The  view  jfrom  the  top  of  those  gigantic 
arcades  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Rome,  affording  not  only  an  insight 
into  the  organic  structure  of  these  pro- 
digious masses  of  masonry,  but  com- 
manding the  Palatine,  Avehtine,  and 
Capitol,  and  extending  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
Alban  hills.  A  point  of  vifew  of  equal, 
if  not  surpassing  beauty,  may  be  found 
on  the  terrace  and  tower  of  Sta; 
Balbina,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
quadrangle. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  TheniwB 
{h  A),  was  theprincipal  entrance  frbm 
the  Appian  Way,  on  each  side  of  it 
was  a  row  of  small  vaulted  two-storied 
rooms,  4b  in  all,  with  a  covered  portions 
in  front  of  each  row  extending  from 
the  central  entrance  to  the  corner  of 
the  quadrangle.  These  chambers  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  shops, 
and  perhaps  dwellings  for  slaves  em- 
ployed in  the  baths.  In  the  Vigna 
Gujdi,  ac^oining  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
j^^<k?/uf,  are  the  taina  of  a  private 
Itoase,  partlaUjr  destroyed  and  buried 
^ir  CaracalJa  to  make  robm   for  his 


Thermee.  The  apartments  are  dis- 
posed on  three  side»  of  a  square  peris- 
tylium:  the  walls  are  painted  in  fresco, 
and  the  pavements  are  decorated  with 
white  and  black  mosaics  of  consider- 
able beauty,  representing  hippocampi 
with  rams'  heads,  tritons,  nymphs,  &e. 
The  best  preserved  room  at  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  peristylium,  is  the  £i<»th 
riumy  or  private  chapel  for  domestic 
gods.  These  interesting  rains  have 
been  identified  hj  Sig.  Pellegrini  with 
the  horti  of  Asinius  Pollio,  mentioned 
by  Frontinus. 

The  central  quadrangle  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  stands  on  a  system 
of  -subterranean  arches  and  vaults. 
**We  are  filled  with  astonishment," 
says  Braun,  "on  entering  the  laby- 
rinth of  i^loomy  vaulted  chambers,  ex- 
ten^ng  beneath  the  whole  space  of 
the  ThermsB.  The  object  of  so  expen- 
sive an  undertaking  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  a  level  space  of  great 
extent :  secondly,  to  drain  the  building, 
through  which  so  many  million  gallons 
of  water  had  to  be  daily  conveyed ;  and 
finally,  to  afford  means  of  communica- 
tion for  the  attendants,  so  that  the 
numerous  slaves  in  service  could  appear 
from  underground,  without  interferii^ 
in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  the 
persons  in  the  upper  halls.*' 

All  the  W.  side  of  the  central  edifice 
looking  towards  the  Aventipe  is  now 
accessible  and  excavated  to  the  ancient 
level.  In  opening  a  path  along  this 
side  in  April,  1879,  several  spiracoK 
were  discovered,  serving  to  give  li^t 
to  the  vast  subterranean  corridors^ 
which  are  about  800  metres  in  length. 
Staircases  lead  down  to  them  through 
the  great  pilasters  of  the  oa^uforntm, 
and  from  a  small  room  between  the 
calidarium  and  the  tepidarium.    . 

Between  the  main  building  and  the 
Aventine  is  a  large  level  space  (t)  for 
gymnastic  and  athletic  sports;  and 
higher  up,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
reservoir  for  water,  or  piscina  (A),  in 
connection  with  the  aqueduct  crossing 
the  Appian  Way,  over  the  so-called 
Arch  of  Drusus.  At  the  foot  ot  the 
ftout  wall  of  the  pseina,  facing  the 
i  larger  ax«&  re&ecv^^  tcfc   ^jifiDSDautfaa 
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only  the  slope  rem&ins.  On  the  N. 
and  8,  of  the  area  aru  hug«  remains  (m) 
of  BeBii-cUiptical  form,  which  have  been 
conjecture  to  hav«;  served  an  tennis 
oounc  The  adjoining  sqaxire  fuclo- 
(n^  0)  are  thought  to  ha^e  been 
jles  of  Venns  and  Jupiter,  but  the 
;nt  state  of  the  ruins  excludes  oil 
loty.  The  best  work  to  consult 
irith  regard  to  these  Thermae  is  Blouet*s 

Tile  excavations  going  on  in  the 
SSkE.  and  N,E.  chambers  (/,/)  show 
that  the  mosaic  pavements  have  nearly- 
all  sank  in  the  centre,  the  eubstruc- 
tion  Brr^  '  '  i'lg  given  way.  In 
one  of  T  •  is  a  small  mu<>eum 

of  wuljuurr  uL  u^,i  architectural  frag- 
ments. 

Batha  of  Constaatine,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quiriiiul,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and;the  Villa 
Aldobrnndiui.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
tnscriptiou  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace^ 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
•  pnEfect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
<N»oty,,  after  they  had  been  long 
injected.  Considerable  remains  of 
Wiwm  existed  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  they  were  removexl  by  Paid  V. 
to  Intild  the  Eospigliosi  Palace.  The 
most  interesting  part^  now  remaining 
arc  some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscrip- 
6oU£,  and  statues,  collected  together 
in  the  Casino  of  theRospigliosi  Palace. 
In    '       f  of  Clement  XIL  the  re- 

oj  1  orticust  painted  with  hig- 

h>i  -ts,   and  ,'.an   ornamented 

Cti.  discovered.    The  colossal 

bor^  (•  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 

the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber 
at  th?  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Pttl  Ir- Senator  at  the  Capitol, 

w.  ;ired  among  their  ruins. 

In  I  lofty  stratum  of  these 

rui  'jnstrxictioiiB  of  an  earlier 

dai>  'itth,  was  cut  through,  to 

level  the  boil  for  the  V.  Nazionale, 
near  its  junction  with  the  V.  del 
Qatrroale. 


of  JKoaletian^  situated  at  the 
Jwmtion  i>f  the  Quirina!  und  FiminaJ 


Hills.  These  magnificeoi  Therms  were 
begim  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by  Coustan- 
tins  and  Maxirainns,  Cardinal  liaro- 
niuB  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,00ii  Christians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
fonnd  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  been  left  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
The  Thermaa  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  3200  baths, 
being  double  the  number  which  those 
of  Caracalta,  then  the  largest  in 
Rome,  could  supply;  the  ruins,  with 
the  buildings  snrroundiiig  them,  eorer 
an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit, 
including  all  the  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini,  the 
Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  couvent  and  gardens  of  San  lier- 
uardo.the  publicgranarie8,and  prisons. 
The  buikhngs  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
projection,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the 
area,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one  forms  the  modern  ch,  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Viminale,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  prisons.  Be- 
tween them  is  the  Thealrum^  in  some 
parts  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
the  seats  for  spectators  of  the  exercises 
o(  the  pahcstnt,  held  in  the  level  arena, 
now  the  Piazza  di  Termini.  Between 
the  Theatmm  and  the  two  circular 
halls,  just  described,  is  the  supposed 
site  of  the  Libraries,  to  which  the 
literary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
lica had  been  removed.  The  main 
portion  of  the  Thermaj,  properly 
speaking,  fonned  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.  The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S.>  open- 
ing from  the  streets  Uadin^  to  iVv^t 
Porta  Viminalis  av\»i  1i?OT\a.  C-oVCvw^. 
The  great  centnA  VvbAV 'sjiv*  coTxs«t\fe\ 
by  Michel  Angelo  mlo  tti^  Tv«Sts\4£  <;Jcu  ^1 
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Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  (See  Index  for 
description.)  Between  the  cloister  and 
the  church  are  some  other  rains,  of 
gigantic  size,  bnilt  of  red  brickwork, 
with  rows  of  corbels  in  stone.  Some  of 
the  halls  still  retain  part  of  their  vaulted 
ceilings  of  immense  span  ;  but  being 
included  within  the  buildings  of  the 
neighbouring  barracks,  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  hay  magazines,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  survey 
of  the  ruins. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Severos  Alexander. 
—There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths ;  some  distinctly  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  Probabl;^  the  baths  of 
Severus  were  an  addition  to  those 
of  Nero.  They  stood  between  the 
church  of  S.  Eustachio,  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Piazza  Madama,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de' 
Francesi,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama, 
now  the  Senate  House,  are  built  on  a 
part  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  erected 
A.D.  65 ;  those  of  Severus  Alexander, 
on  the  same  authority,  about  a.b.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The 
church  of  S,  Sahatore  m  Thermis^  near 
the  latter,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remnant  now  visible  is  the 
hemicjrcle,  which  exists  in  the  stable 
of  an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Randanini. 
The  2  columns  added  to  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII. 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
these  baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 

overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 

Colosseum.      The  entrance  is  at  the 

N.  W.  angle  of  the  Via  della  Polveriera. 

To  see  the  ruins  of  the  Neronian  palace 

underneath,  the  visitor  must  take  the 

Via  Labicana,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 

tlie  Colosseum.     The  £rst  gate  on  the 

L  leads  to  the  rnins,  where  I  fr.  is 

cliarged  fQr  admission.    Considerable 


portions  of  the  existing  buildings,  and 
especially  those  now  the  most  interest- 
ing from  their  arabesque  paintings^  are 
undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Colosseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of  this  new  edifice  Nero  included 
the  villa  of  Maecenas ;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of 
that  celebrated  personage.  When 
Titus  (a.d.80)  constructed  his  Thermae 
upon  this  site,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.  The 
Baths  of  Titus,  which  were  con- 
structed, as  we  know  from  contem- 
piorary  historians,  in  great  haste,  occu- 
pied a  space  beyond  the  'Via  Pol- 
veriera to  the  N. W.  of  the  Colosseum, 
and  covered  an  area  of  about  1150 
ft.  by  850.  Those  of  Trajan,  begun 
by  Domitian,  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  occupied  an  area 
of  600  by  500  ft.  The  crypt  under 
the  ch.  of  San  Martino  formed  part 
of  these  baths.  One  of  the  hemi- 
cycles  was  converted  by  the  French 
into  a  powder  magazine  (Polveriera), 
which  gives  a  name  to  the  adjoining 
street.  The  other  forms,  with  the 
adjacent  vaults,  a  kind  of  terrace, 
from  which  the  best  view  of  the  ruins 
is  obtained.  On  the  side  nearest  the 
Colosseum  are  the  ruins  of  a  semi- 
circular theatre,  with  some  remains  of 
seats.  The  chambers  of  the  Palace 
of  Nero  lie  under  the  baths  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  are  divided  by 
walls  and  vaults,  one  set  opening  to 
the  S.  and  the  other  to  the  N.  Among 
the  more  ancient  remains  may  be  traced 
1  a  large  oVAou^^^vaax^^  vrv^vckaU:)  Cana- 
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on  3  sM*!^  by  colamns,  the  places  of 
soTii  i"  '*—  tn  <till  be  raade  out. 
Tl.  'iintain  which  occn- 

pic.i  I..C  ,.T  ..i,^  ^..f  also  visible.  Fur- 
ther on  are  a  bath-room  and  another 
hall,  with  a  niche  and  pedestal  for  a 
statue,  where  it  is  said  the  Meleagcr 
of  the  Vatican  stood.  Opening  upon 
thig,  and  extending  along  one  of  the 
longest  sides,  are  the  principal  apart- 
ments. The  largest  is  opposite  the 
foantain  -,  one  of  those  at  the  side  is 
poiated  out  as  the  place  where  the 
Laoeoon  was  discovered  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vlgna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  8ette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their  ancient 
«ttioeo,  and  are  beautifully  painted.  On 
the  northern  side  of  these  chambers 
nins  a  long  corridor,  a  kind  of  cryplo- 
porticnsy  discovered  in  1813.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautifully  painted 
ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  ate  still 
vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp,  the 
whole  corridor  ft  few  years  back  having 
be«n  partly  filled  with  earth.  The 
iraalt  is  pierced  with  several  square 
openings,  through  which  Raphael  is 
said  to  have  gained  access,  and  ad- 
mitted, the  light  necessary  for  copying 
the  paintings.  Those  interesting  works 
are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
aoei<ent  paintings  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Rome;  they  represent 
arabesques  of  lowers,  birds,  and 
animals,  all  of  which  exhibit  the 
most  graccfiil  outline  and  remarkable 
facility  of  design.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now  almost  effaced,  representing  2 
snekcB  with  a  basin  between  them; 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem.  A  room 
bears  the  name  of  llhea  Sylvia,  from 
the  painting  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Birth  of  Romulus.  In  exca- 
vating, a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to 
8.  Felicitas,  was  diRcovered  near  the 
modem  entrance  to  tlie  Camere  Esqui- 
line,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
sti!  n  halls  are  designated.     It 

is  -  ohave  been  used  for  Ch ris- 

tUo  •^<'i  ^"ip  as  vnrlj  as  the  6th  ccuty. ; 
<m  ifie   wall   was  found  a  CJirisfiart 
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calendar,  which  ha*  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart*, 
ments  retain  traces  of  very  rich  dec 
rations,  bat  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
tlvat  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  X.  some  excavations  were 
made  which  brought  to  light  the 
frescoes  of  the  corridors.  Vasari  men- 
tions this  fact  in  his  Life  of  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  states  that  Giovanni 
and  Raphael  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  paintings,  that  they  studied 
and  copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican.  The  idle  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after 
he  had  copied  the  paintings,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  the  great 
painter,  who  was  too  enthusiastic  an 
antiquary  to  have  even  suggested 
their  concealment,  proposed  a  plan 
to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey  and 
restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  but  they  were  filled  up 
afterwards  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it^  when  Roma- 
nis'  work,  entitled  '  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line,*  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  baths  is  the  niin  called  the 
Si'tte  Sale,  a  massive  building  of  2 
stories,  one  of  which  is  still  buried; 
it  was  a  reservoir  connected  with  the 
Thermae.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  that 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  can  look  obliquely  through 
all  of  them  at  once.  The  length 
of  the  central  compartment  is  40 
feet,  the  height  9  feet,  and  the 
breadth  13  feet.  Th«  vfivU^  %lvVl  i:«i- 
tain  the  vucTU6Xa.t\<sii  loTcs\c*i  \5i^  "Coa 
water,  "Near  lYve  SeUe  ^^ji^e, \?v  <a.  \i\^ 
brick  min.  mt\i  1  ton^*  'a^  wt^^t*  ^««J 
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statues,  fprming  a  pendent  to  the 
corresponding  hall  of  La  Polveriera. 
The  oonfosed  masses  of  brick-vrork, 
extending  towards  S.  Martino  ai 
Monti,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  re- 
quire reference  to  a  good  plan  of 
the  Baths. 

Baths  of  S.  Elena.— -In  the  vineyard 
between  the  .Via  8.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  piazza  in  front  of  that 
basilica,  and  the  Via  Labicana,  are 
some  ruins  of  baths,  with  an  oblong 
reservoir  for  water,  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  ThermsB,  bnilt  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription,  of  which  only 
letters  remain — d  .  n  .  Helena  . 


VEN  ....  AVO  .  MAT  .  AYIA  .  BEATIS 
THERMA ....  SI ...  .  ESTBT  .  .  . 

The  inscription  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Hail  of  the  Greek  Cross, 
in  the  Vatican;  but  Piranesi  de- 
scribes it  as  inserted  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  above-mentioned  piseinot 
or  reservoir. 

Baths  of  HoTatns,  or  Fodens.— Be- 
neath the  ch.  of  S.  Pudentiana,  and 
between  it  and  the  Vicolo  della  Capra- 
reccia,  are  the  remabs  of  the  Thennee 
of  Novatus,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
St.  Prassede,  and  in  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis,  as  the  place  where  Pius  I.  con- 
secrated a  ch.  to  that  noble  martyr. 
The  remains  consist  of  several  square 
chambers  in  brickwork,  with  mosaic 
pavements,  and  a  large  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  floor  from  the  Vicns 
Patricins;  The  staircase,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  rooms,  have  been  destroyed 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
houses.  (See  ch.  of  S.  Pudentiana  for 
apian.) 

Baths  of  Kflsratius  CerialiA. — These 
BcUneoB  were  mentioned  by  several  in- 
scriptions in  the  Villa  Massimo  or  Ne- 
groni, and  in  the  Palazzo  Rospi^liosi ; 
but  nothing  was  known  of  the  place 
where  they  stood.  In  April  1873  their 
remains  were  discovered  at  the  junction 
ojfthe  Via  Farini  and  the  Via  Cavour, 

^ear  tbe  tribune  of  8.  M,  Maggiore. 

^me  pedestals,  with  honorary  inscrip- 


tions, and  many  beautiful  statues  and 
fragments  of  statues  were  dug  up 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, giving    the   following    record, 

NAERATIVS  .  CEREAI.IS  .  V  .  C  .  COMS  . 
ORD  .  COKDITOa  .  BALNEARVM  .  CEN- 

6V1T,  has  been  affixed  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  house  between  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  Via  Farini  to  com- 
memorate the  site  of  these  Therm®. 


§  14.  Circuses. 

Circiis  Kaximus,  in  the  Murcian 
valley,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous  circus 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
restored  with  considerable  additions 
during  the  republic,  and  rebuilt  with 
unusiial  splendour  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Augustus  embellished  it,  and  erected 
on  the  Spina  the  obelisk  now 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  The 
circus  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian  and 
Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  ^ina, 
that  which  is  now  in  front  of  the 
Lateran  ch.  and  palace.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Cssar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  feet. 
The  porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  attics,  could  accommodate  150,000 
persons;  and  the  whole  number  of 
seats  was  probably  not  less  than 
250,000.  The  end  nearest  the  Tiber 
was  occupied  by  the  carceres^  from 
which  the  chariots  started  for  the 
race.  The  other  extremity,  towards 
the  S.E.,  was  curved.  It  was  eiM> 
rounded  by  porticoes  and  seats  for 
the  spectators.  At  this  extremitr  are 
the  only  remains  now  visible,  ^hej 
consist  of  masses  of  brickwork,  wldph 
still  show  the  direction  of  the  curve. 
Mr.  Parket'ft  ex<»:v«iVi«sD&  Va.  \ai<v  c^ 
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S^mirve,  considered  to  be  of  Trajiin's 
A  fragment  of  tho  CapitoUne 
sbows  thig  circus  with 
lam   behind.      The    iirst 
'sed  to  have  stood  nearly 
.j[.  !•   Jewish    burial-grouiid, 

»nd  the  foundatiooa  of  the  Carceres 
are  near  the  gag-works,  which  form 
an  incoDgmouB  element  in  the  view 
of  this  classic  spot.  The  Aqm 
'a,  a  little  stream  now  called 
•ana,  which  crosses  the  Murcian 
ley,  probably  supplied  water  to 
the  Earipiis,  or  channel  separating 
the  arena  from  the  seats  destined  for 
the  public. 

CircoB  of  Somnlns  or  Mazentitui, 
tltitatod  beyond  the  Basilioa  of  San 
Sebftfttiaiio,  on  the  1.  of  ihe  Via 
Appia,  before  reaching  the  tomb  of 
Ca^cilia  Metella. — The  name  of  Circns 
of  Carocalla,  formerly  given  to  these 
rain*,  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  diacoTcry  of  3  inscriptions  in 
1825,  recording  that  it  was  erected  in 
honjQur  of  Komulus,  the  son  of  Maxen- 
tias,  A.T>.  311.  This  is  the  most  per- 
fect circas  which  has  been  prciiorved 
to  us,  and  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
Tenient  for  studying  the  geueral 
arrangement  of  this  class  of  monu- 
ments. It  forms  an  oblong  of  1380 
feet  in  length  and  26i>  in  breadth. 
The  outer  wail  is  nearly  entire,  and 
is  constructed  of  tnfa  and  concrete: 
for  the  sake  of  lightness  large  earthen 
vases  are  embedded  in  the  concrete 
vaalts.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  circus  are 
the  Carccres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
«ide  of  the  principal  entrance,  tlanked 
!>y  "2  towers^  supposed  to  have  been  the 
SKits  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other 
end,  which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide 
gateway  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  Uhe  Caret  res,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
N.E.  aide  is  a  balcony,  or  pulvinar, 
^apposed  to  have  been  the  gtatjou  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  nearly  opposite  are 
some  remnins  of  a  corresponding 
1  p^re  the  prizes  were  pro- 

uted.     The 'Spina  may  be 

ctfi  iijU'Ughout  ite  vhole  length: 
it  ii  not  exactly  in   the  Axis  of  the 


arena,  bat  runs  obliquely,  being  at  its 
commencement  about  36  feet  nearer 
the  eastern  than  tiie  western  side.  It 
is  8di>  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from 
2  to  5  feet  high.  It  was  decorated 
with  various  works  of  art;  among 
which  was  the  obelisk  now  standinf 
in  the  Piazza  Navona.  At  each 
tremlty  of  the  Spina,  an  eminence,  on 
which  the  Mettjc  stood,  may  be  recog- 
nised. In  1825  the  greater  part  of 
this  circus  was  excavated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Prince  Torlonia,  to  whom 
the  estate  upon  which  it  is  situated 
belonged,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Prof.  Nibby.  During  these 
works,  the  Spina,  the  Carceres,  the 
great  Entrance,  Ac,  were  laid  open, 
toj^ether  with  many  fragments  of 
statues  and  bas-retiefs.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  were  the  3  inscrip- 
tions already  mentioned ^  all  of  tliem 
bearing  the  name  of  Maxentius.  The 
followmg,  as  restored,  has  been  placed 
at  the  great  entrance ;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecruti'd  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of  Maxentius :  —  Drvo  . 

ROMVLO  .  N,  M.  v.  COS  .  ORD,  IT.  FrLIO  . 
D.  N.  MAXENTir  .  TS-\nCT.  VlHl  .  ET  . 
PEnP.  AVG.  NlPOTt  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXX- 
MIANI  .   SENIORIS  ,  AC  .  BIS  .  AVOVSTI. 

The  circular  building  adjoining  is 
described  as  the  **  Tomb  of  IJomulas.'* 

"Circus  Agon«diB"  (Circo  Ango- 
nale,  formerly  Piazza  Navona). — The 
site  is  that  of  the  Stadium  built  by 
Domitian,  and  restored  by  Sev.  Alex- 
ander under  the  name  of  the  Stadium 
Alexandrininm.  The  Piaz^ia  still  pre- 
serves the  outline  of  the  Stadium, 
and  even  the  elliptical  end.  Tt 
is  about  750  feet  in  length,  and 
occupies  the  area  of  a  Roman  Rubbio, 
about  4^  Eug,  acres.  According  to  the 
catalogues  it  could  accommodate 
.'lo,tjoo  persons.  Some  ruins  of  the 
arches  of  the  Circns  may  be  seen 
under  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  and  some 
remains  of  the  C*xrcercs  were  dis* 
covered  in  18G8,  near  the  Palazzo 
Braschi,  in  building  a  subterranean 
gallery  for  the  Aiipia  Verc^vtic,  ■*& 
well  as  pon\oiiS  oi  V\ic  t\«NSi  wi^ 
seats  at  the  'N.A^.  feTAttTOAVj  ol  >1cl%. 
piazza. 
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JRome. 


Btadinm  of  Bomitiaii  (see  Palatine). 

The  Flaminian  Circiui  has  entirely 
disappeared,  though  considerable  re- 
mains existed  in  the  16th  century 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Palazzo 
Mattei  were  laid.  A  part  of  the  circus 
was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Caterina  dei  Funari,  whose 
name  is  a  memorial  of  the  fact,  is 
supposed  to  stand  nearly  on  the  centre 
of  It.  Some  sculptured  decorations  of 
its  Carceres  are  preserved  in  the  court 
of  the  Pal.  Mattei.  The  Flaminian 
Circus  in  its  longest  diameter  extended 
from  the  Pal.  Mattei  and  the  Piazza 
Paganica  to  the  Pal.  Massimo  in  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli. 


The  CircTU  of  Hero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when 
he  erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy. 
It  is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  Christian 
martyrdoms.  The  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter  stood  upon  its 
Spina.  In  the  meadows  behind  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  some  remains  of 
another  circus,  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  Hadrian^  were  discovered  in 
the  last  century ;  but  the  excavations 
were  subsequently  filled  up. 

Cirous  of  Ballast  (see  Sallnst). 

drens  Varianiu  (see  Amphitheatmin 
Castrense). 


§  15.  Columns. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Plus,  discovered 
in  1709  under  a  house  in  the  Via 
Degli  uffici  del  Yicario.  It  was  erected 
to  that  Emperor  by  his  sons  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft  was 
a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but  the  scaffolding 
on  which  the  column  lay  having  been 
accidentally  burned,  and  the  column 


obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  vas  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of 
Oie  Giardino  della  Pigna ;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  high  reliefs,  representing 
funeral  games  and  the  apotheosis  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  inscription  on  it : — divo 

ANTONINO  AVOV8TO  PIO  —  ANT0N1NV8 
AVOV8TV8  ET — VEBV8  AVGVSTVS  FILII. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft 
existed  an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  at 
the  Vatican,  stating  that  it  was  sent 
from  E^rpt  by  Dioscurus,  an  agent  of 
Trajan,  m  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

Ck>lnnm  of  Marens  Aniolins  Antoni- 
nus, commonlv  called  the  Antonine 
Column,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to 
\vhich  it  gives  its  name.  This  column 
was  long  confounded  with  the  pillar 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  and  the  error  was  perpetuated 
by  the  inscription  placed  u;x>n  its  base 
when  Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  16th 
century.  The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  m  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
^ound,  close  by,  to  a  certidn  Adrastus, 
f^eedman  of  Sept.  Severus,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procjiraior  or  c«*- 
iode^  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A.D.  174.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans ;  and  are  in  higher  relief  than 
those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  battles  and  military 
manoeuvres.  One  of  these  reliefs  has 
attracted  attention  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  legion  composed 
of  Christians  from  Mytilene.  It 
represents  Jupiter  raining,  with  the 
water  Mliug  from  his  outstretched 


Mcciaenvauy  oarnea,  ana  me  column  i  waxer  lavvmg  irom  nis  ouisirexcnea 

itself  seriously  injured  in  consequence,  \  armft,  ou^  \a  xe^x^'t^  w.  «.  «ols&^GBift,^ 

the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the  \  tion  oi  t\ve  sV«rj  Tft\B.\«^\>i'«»&^v>a 
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tli»t  the  army  was  reduced  to  great 
ess  for  want  of  water,  and  that 

devotional  practices  of  the  Chris- 
Icgiou  induced  the  emperor  to 
request  them  to  pray  for  rain.     Their 

yen    were    successful,    and    the 

istians  had  thus  the  merit  of 
g  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
r  IS  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
vhich  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fiict ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  Bculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontaua; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base  : 
the  fthaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
lb  feet  8  inches.  The  shaft,  includ- 
ing iif,  bage  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
JUO  Roman  feet  (29'636  metres  =  97i 
English )  t  hence  the  name  of  Colunma 
Cenienana,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  1 1^  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble-  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
eended  by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42 openings;  it  has  frequently  suflFered 
^        lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 

tue  on  its  summit,  and  from  having 
used  to  support  fireworks  on 
public  festivities.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  forum  of  Anto- 
mnus^  the  site  of  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  ft  part  of  the  modern  Piazza 
Coloana  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

Coltmm     of    Phoeaa    (see    Eoman 
Jorum), 

Column  of  Trajan  (see  Tnyan's 
Vomm). 

Amdeut  Colunm  of  CipoUlno  marble, 
erected  in  1 857  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna* 
opposite  the  Propaganda  CoJJe^e. 
Tills  beautifuJ  pSI/ar,  which  from  its 
tfudnsshinJ  state  avemed  to  have  never 


*zop 


been  raised,  wai  discovered  In^  1778 
behind  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 
It  is  42  ft.  long,  by  4f  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  largest 
known  monolith  masses  of  Carystian 
marble.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  colos- 
sal bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Obicci,  in  commemoration  of  the  pub- 
lication by  Pius  IX.,  in  18o4,  of  the 
Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Kound  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini.  Moses 
by  Revelli,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelli,  with 
indifierent  bas-reliefs:  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotcmporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals. The  brottze  ornamentation, 
extending  nearly  half-way  up  the 
column,  was  placed  to  strengthen  the 
shalt,  which  had  sustained  some  injury 
in  ancient  times,  and  probably  for  that 
reason  had  been  abandoucd. 

Colunm  raised  by  Paul  V.  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  in  front  of  the  Basilica 
of  S.  M.  Maggiore,  one  of  the  8  pillars 
which  supported  the  vault  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  62  ft. 
high.  The  capital  and  base  are  modem. 
The  bronze  statue  at  the  summit 
is  by  Bertolot.  The  column  w^as  tran- 
sported and  erected  by  Maderno,who 
also  designed  the  fountain  iu  front 
of  the  base. 

Colxmm  of  Henry  IV.— A  granite 
column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  cruci- 
fix, at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  cb.  of  S.  M. 
Maggiore.  It  was  erected  in  1595  in 
memory  of  the  absolution  granted  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  this  king  of  France. 


§  16.  FonuMS. 

Of  the  numerous  Fora  mentioned 
by  ancient  historians  and  topographers 
it  is  only  requisite  to  mention  here 
those  of  which  well  authenticated  re- 
mains still  exist,  or  the  sites  of  which 
can  be  accurately  determined. 

Fomm  o!   ^ntetiia^wi.— V\.%  vNa  V^ 
established  Vu\i  v^oW\i\\\t^  Vi  S:assx 
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of  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
it,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  occupying  the  modem  Piazza 
Colonna  and  the  site  of  the  Chigi 
Palace. 

Fonuu  of  Angnstus  (see  §  5). 

Forum  Boarium.— The  inscription 
on  the  gateway  raised  to  Septimius 
Severus  by  the  silyersmiths  and 
dealers  of  this  Forum  sufficiently 
.fixes  it|?  locality  at  that  jspot. 

Formn  of  Julius  Csbhut,  Forum  of 
Kwva,  also  called  Transitorium  (see 
§5). 

.'Forum  Olitorium.— The  unanimous 
statements  of  ancient  writers  that 
the  three  sanctuaries  of  Juno,  Hope, 
and  Piety  stood  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Forum  Olitorium,  establish  the 
site  of  this  Forum  on  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  opposite  to  .the  ch.  of 
S.  Nic9lo  in  Carcere.  The  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  ^reat  vegetable  mar-, 
ket,  was  established  at  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
which  was  also  originally  a  market- 
place, became  too  narrow  for  the 
increasing  requirements  of  traffic. 
For  this  reason,  and  the  gradual  in> 
crease  of  population,  many  new 
markets  sprang  up,  taking  their 
names  from  the  wares  offered  for 
sale  in  each.  To  this  important 
class  of  buildings  belong  the  Forum 
Boarinan  (cattle  market),  Pistorium 
'(flour  market),  Piscarium  (fish  market), 
Suarium  (pig  market),  Vinariian  ^wine 
market),  and  several  others  mentioned 
by  writers  and  recorded  in  inscrip- 
tions. The  Forum  Olitarium  was  one 
of  the  most  important  places  of  this 
kind ;  it  was  surrounded '  by  a  portico 
of  the  Doric  order,  two  stories  high, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  and  beneath  the  houses, 
27  and  34,  Piazza  Montanara,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  ground-floor  of  the  house, 
35,  in  the  lane  called  Vicolo  della 
Bufala.  These  renmins  were  more 
Jblljr  revealed  in  1879,  when  the  houses 
between  the  laae  and  the  Piazza  "were 


demolished,  to  enlarge  the  area  ot 
the  latter.  In  1875  the  travertine 
pavement  of  the  forum,  covered  with 
fragments  of  marble  and  sculpture, 
was  brought  to  light  for  a  length  of 
365  ft.  On  the  S.  side  was  found  a 
paved  street,  24  ft.  wide,  which  was 
traced  for  nearly  500  ft. 

Fomm  Bromanum  (see  §  4). 
Forum  of  Trajaii  (see  §  5). 


§  17.  Obeusks. 

There  are.  no  monuments  of  Borne 
of  such  •  undoubted  antiquity  fas  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  so  judiciously  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  the  modern  city.  The 
honour  of  having  first  employed  them 
for  this  ]^urpose  belongs  to  SLxtus  V. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  wa^  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  have  accomplished  a  task 
not  far  short  of  a  Oracle  when  he 
successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites^ 

Obelisk  of  tba  Vatican,  erected  by 
SLttus  V.  in  1586.  This  obelisk  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hieroglyphs.  It  originally  stood  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation, 
which  is  marked  by  an  inscription  near 
the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  inserted  in 
the  pavement  of  the  road.  It  was 
brought  from  Heliopolis  to  [Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account  of 
its  voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  says 
that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
tellinglus  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  1l>reak- 
water  he  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  bis  new  \i&xY)Qiva,  ueax  the  mouth  of 
the  TVbex  au'^Lfti'fciao^fcTOLTf  «t^ft»-  TVsa 
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i»  tht!  oni^  obelisk  in  Rome  which 
M  some  time  has  not  been  thrown 
down  and  bi^jken.  The  celebrated 
architect  DomenJco  Foatana  has  left 
»  itighij  JnterestLng  account  of  the 
ration  of  raisiing-  it  on  its  present 
L     No  less  than  500  plans  had 

submitted  to  the  pope  by  dilffcr- 
j'  75  and  architects,  but  the 
re>  1  istified  the  selection  of 

Foi-L i.uO  men,  140  horses,  and 

46  cpuues  were  employed  in  the 
removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  -37,975  scudi;  the  value  of  the 
nachiuery  and  materials,  amouutiug 
to  half  this  sura,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
faU  taccessful  services.  The  operation 
U  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  represents' 
tiofi  of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
will*  in  the  Vatican  library.  Many 
carious  I'acrs  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess are  mentioned:— the  certanony 
was  precetied  by  the  celebration  of 
tcigh  mass  in  St.  Peter's;  the  pope  pro- 
aouuced  a  solemn  benedictiou  on  Fon- 

and  the  workmen;  aud   it  was 

ed  tliat  no  one  should  speak 
O' ■  '>r>eration,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  however,  that  the  pro- 

cess iiave  failed  from  the  ten- 

6io«i  oi  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Brefica  had  uot  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  Bresca.  family  still 
«p^;  -r  !i.,.  privilege  of  snpplyiiig  St, 
K:  palm-leaves  (which  are 

hrsi  _  1    the  vicinity  of  Bordi- 

gberm  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came)  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus 
V.  granted  them  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  service  of  their  ancestor 
on  tliis  occasiooi.  The  height  of  the 
JiJiaft,  exclttsive  of  all  the  ornaments, 
i*  $3  It.  6  in.;  the  height  of  the 
whole  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
lilt  bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  Its 

bt  3»jO  tons ;  the  breadth  of  the 

is  8  ft.  )0  in.    The  cross  at  the 

-         r^ved  in  1740,  when  some 

-'aviotir  were  deposited  in 

.     .  :.   ^  josde  to  receive  them. 

I^Uiowiag^  is  the  dedication    by 


be- 


CnlignJa  to  Angnstos  and  Tiberins, 
which  is  still  visible  on  2  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  i — Divo.  caxs. 

DI?I  .  IVLII  .  F.  AVGVSTO  — .  Tl. 
CASSABI  1>IVI  .  AVG.  T,  —  AVOVSTO 
8ACKVM. 

Obelijtk  of  8,  Maria  Ma^giore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Foutaua,  aud  during 
the  poiitilicate  of  Sixtus  V.     It  is 
red  granite,  broken  into  tlnree  or  foi 
pieces,   and  is   without    hieroglyphs^^ 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originaJlj 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleui 
of  Augnstus.     They  are  supposed 
have   been    brought   from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  A.D.  .=v7.     The  present  one 
was    disinterred  by   Sixtus  V, ;    the 
other  was  placed  on   the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.     The  height  of  this 
obelisk,   ^nthout   th«  oruameuta  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  the  lai 
obelisk  now  kuown»  erected  also  by 
Fontana,  In  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V., 
in  1588.  It  is  of  red  granite  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphs  It  was 
brought  from  Ileliopolis  to  Alexandria 
by  Coustanline  the  Great, :     ^  •.- 

moved  to  Borne  by  his  son  <  , 

who  placed  it  on  the  spina  oK.j.  k.  .  ..us 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  frimi 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  3(K)  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Home,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  Champolliou'a  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphs  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks*! 
It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  inscriptioit 
was  altered  at  an  early  Jdate — it  is 
supposed  about  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  name  of  the  god  Amuu  was  then 
substituted  for  that  of  another  deity 
whose  worship  had  gone  out  of 
fashion,  aud  in  certain  lights  this 
alteration  may  still  be  easily  seen. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwitli- 
standing  thta,  \t  \s  %\iV\  ^«^  \«i*tC\t?\ 
obelisk  m  Bome,  TVtj  ^lev^t  q1  ^iae. 
shaft,  wtibout  ih&  oTUftni«tx\&  -ajcvWiaafe, 
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is  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base :  two  measure  9  ft.  8^  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft.;  one  of  these 
sides  is  slightly  convex.  The  weight 
of  the  shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455 
tons. 

Obeliik  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
erected  by.Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphs.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
pollion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II.;  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78^  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the  de- 
dication  to   the    Sun  :  —  imp.  caes. 

DIVI  .  p.  —  AVOV8TV8  —  PONTIPEX  , 
MAXIMVS  —  IMP.  XII.  cos  .  XI.  TRIB  . 
POT  .  xrV.  —  AEOVPTO  .  IN.  POTESTA- 
TEM  .  —  POPVLI .  BOMAKI .  BEDACTA. — 
SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEDIT. 

Obelisk  of  the  Ciroo  Agonale  (for- 
merly Piazza  Havona),  erected  in  1651 
by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his  great 
fountain.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of  In- 
nocent X.'s  family  name.  It  is  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphs, 
and  is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was 
found  in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near 
t6e  Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of 
tie  hieroglyphs  is  now  supposed   to 


be  a  Roman  work  of  the  tune  of 
Domitian.  It  formed  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  dissertation  by  Father 
Kircher,  who  endeavoured,  though 
erroneously,  to  show  that  it  was 
one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis. 
In  its  present  position  it  stands  on  sa 
artificial  rock  about  40  ft.  high.  Tht 
height  of  the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della  Minervii 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  ib» 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  t 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  witk 
hieroglyphs  indicating  that  it  datei 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  cf 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  ; 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whose 
site  IS  now  occupied  by  the  gardens  of 
the  Domenican  convent  of  the  MinerrSi 
Both  these  obelisks  were  found  here  ia 
1665;  one  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon;  the  other,  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  was  placed  by  Bernini  on  the 
back  of  a  marble  elephant,  the  woric 
of  Ercole  Ferrata.  Its  height  without 
the  base  is  about  17  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  it 
1711,  is  a  small  obelisk  of  Egyptiai 
granite,  similar  to  the  preceding  on6i 
with  hieroglyphs  of  the  time  of 
Psammeticus  I.  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  fountun  of  the  Piazza,  to  which 
it  was  removed  by  Clement  XI.  from 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Macnto  (now  S.  Ig-  '• 
nazio),  where  it  was  previously  erected 
by  Paul  v.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Clavallo«  erected 
in  1786,  according  to  the  inscription,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Pius  VI.'s  pontificate, 
by  Antinori.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  ia 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
bein^  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequentiy 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  aj>. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
.this  o\>e\iESlK.  %\scn!^  VSca  «n»Vc»!6ai  mscrble 
\  statues  ot  Vwo  -^jowXIfcA,  CA.<^\«wiC\&%^ 
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they  are  evidently  Ro- 
of a  very  fine  bronze  group 
ool  of  Ljsippus,  4tb  cent.  b.c. 
Fhcultas  and  Pruxiit'Iea 
on  thi  pedestals  at  a  time 
iguuraoce  of  Gr«ek  art, 
Doble  stutui-'ij  oQCti  stood  in  the 
smisb  of  Constautine,  very  near 
kr  present  site. 

ll}eliBk  of  the  Trinltol  del  Uonti, 
(Cted  also  by  Autinori  in  1 789,  daring 

Ktificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
granite^  with  hieroglyphs.  U 
y  stood  iU|  the  garileiis  of  Sal- 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  with- 
f,  the  base  and  oruamentSj  is  about 
ife«t. 

Ohelisk  of  IConte  Citorio,also  erected 
I  1792  t>y  Antiuori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
covered  with  hieroglyiihs, 
ken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  these 
l£  i  it  has  been  illustrated 
great  learuiug,  and  has  been 
for  the  remarkable  beauty 
the  hieroglyphics  which  renniiii. 
/ccordiiiji  to  Lepsias'  iutuq>retatioiJ 
f  these  hierog-ljphs,  it  was  erected 
I  honour  of  Psauiiueticas  IL,  of  tlie 
(tfa  d  J  nasty,  6:^  ceoturies  btifort 
hriet.  It  was  brouglit  to  Roun:  by 
tus,  from  lleliopolis,aud  placed 
Campus  Martina,  where,  as  we 
lu  the  weil-knowjj  description 
ny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
n  of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  suu-^diai. 
was  first  discovered,  audergrouud  iu 
e  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
Pius  VL;  the  pedestal,  with 
ription,  is  situated  beneath  one 
chapels  ou  the  VV.  side  of  the 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Luciua.  The 
meats  of  the  Antoniue  column, 
hlch  was  found  near  where  this 
now  stands,  were  enjployed 
ir  it^  and  to  form  the  pe<lfstal. 
eight  of  the  shaft  without  the 
d  oruunientf;  is  72  feet  5  the 
of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
Uip  of  the  bronze  globe,  is  134| 


of  Monte  Fincio,  ia  the  centre 


of  the  public  gardens  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  erected  there,  in  1822,  by  Pius 
VU.,  a  small  granite  obelisk,  with 
hieroglyphs,  found  near  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  (jerusalemme,  ou  the 
site  of  the  Circus  Varianus,  Accord- 
iug  to  Chainpollioij's  iuterpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphs,  it  was  erected  Ln 
honour  of  Aiititjous,  in  tlie  name  of 
Hadrian  and  Sabiua.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  without  the  base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  iu  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei»  on  the  Ca«llan, 
found  near  the  Cupitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  aud  was  fouud,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  I  sis.  It  k'ars  a 
hieroglyphic  iuseription  of  the  time 
of  Psanimeiicus  IL  It  was  lengthened 
with  auotber  block  of  granite;  aijd  he- 
tweeu  the  two  *.tones  were  cmshed  the 
hands  of  the  mason  who  sopL-niiteuded 
the  work,  by  the  sudden  sliding  down 
of  the  upper  piece. 

Obelisk  of  the  Iseum  and  Serapeum, 
discovered  in  ISi^i.  ia  the  excavations 
of  that  double  temple  in  the  VieoJo  di 
S.  Ignazio  adjoining  the  apse  of  ihe 
cb.  of  the  Minerva,  It  is  of  Oriental 
graniie,  !<.»  ft-  *■.  in.  long,  suid  iicuiiy 
.{  ft.  in  width  at  its  base,  richly  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  This  stupeudous 
monolith,  wnich  was  worked  in  the 
quarries  of  Syene,  near  the  first  cata- 
ract of  the  *Nile,  about  Hui>  years 
B.C.,  commemorates  the  apo'heosis 
of  Rhumses  IL  It  hiis  now  been 
erected  in  fr<»ut  of  tlie  rly,  stat.  in 
comuiemoratiim  of  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  the  Italian  troops  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Dagola^Jan.  1887>  in 
Africa. 

A  sculptured  granite  column  repre- 
senting Egyp»inn  deities  with  litmiF, 
sphyuxes,  was  fouud  bimuUaneuusly  in 
the  same  locality. 

§  18.  Palaces  (Ancient). 

Palaces  of  the  Emperors  (see  Pala- 
tine). 

Palace  of  Nero  (s^ie  Batha  of  TltuaV 

The  BeBBoriauYBla««— ^'t:\s. 
built  or  Tcstoted  \>^  C<iu%\«vi<viife%^ 
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•4  tltn  S.K,  extttmity  of  the  cttj,  near 

'•  "  '    Croce  tn  €*eninleoiinie« 

urulUu  WsJb  u»d  the 

i: .  .  .^:duct.     lis  raiM  poacesft 

liitJc  juterett,  and  consifit  of  two  brick 
wbIU,  trith  a  large  nich«  to  tbe  centre. 
Tbcv  are  comroonlj  called  tbe  Temple 
of  Vena*  add  CapidC  from  the  discovery 
of  Bttstmet  now  in  the  Vatican,  repre- 
-MDtlng  Saiiaittia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife 
of  Scvcrut  Aiexaoder,  with  tbe  attri- 
btttiif  of  Venui*  and  Cnpid  at  ber  feet. 


f  I9i  Porticos.* 

JbnillAn  Portieui.  —  This  porticus 
wuM  coiiiitmot4.*d  in  connection  with  the 
i^raporium  ouUiUr  the  Trigemina  gate 
h)  ibe  rwo  jliJuiilii,  who  were  created 
nxUU.H  in  the  year  of  liome  559.  It 
wan  rebuilt  in  TiTH,  when  the  Einporitim 
w»H  pavwl  uaci  eiihirged  with  steps 
KiWiitdN  the  Tiber  (Pliny,  book  xii. 
i'ha|)»  xxvii.).  In  the  hituation  thus 
liHlirtiti'd,  hftwecii  the  Mount  Testac- 
di>  nml  the  river,  may  still  he  seen 
(^oiiHiib'niible  reinainsef  !i|j:reot  porticos, 
btit  tJii*  Btylt'  of  itsconstructitm  belong 
lua  Inter  period,  and  shows  itidic^itiDus 
of  having  been  subBequenlly  rebnilt. 

Portloui  of  tliei  Argonauts.— One  of 
thu  uioBt  cvh'hrnti'd  lH»ltliii|^8  in  the 
CnnipuK  MnrtimB  M'as  (he  Ihiipit'  of 
N(fptHH(^,  with  its  siirrtnuiding  porticus^ 
raiHod  by  Aurippii  in  the  year  of  Kouie 
ray,  hIUt  his  nnviU  vietories^  Tiio 
porticna  took  itn  nnine  from  n  painting 
wprwwntiug  the  Arnotuiuts,  with  which 
it  wa»  iidoriKMl.  TliL-se  edifices,  much 
InJiuxHl  by  tire  duriug  thu  reign  of 
Titui,  were  restoretl  by  Hadrian.  In 
the  middle  nge«  their  aceutnulated 
ruins  ruoumbenHl  what  hail  been  the 
WMr«d  ftiTtt  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the 
MUttO  of  l^ii«a  di  Pietra,  which  still 
ff<nii*iu«t  WAS  givvn  to  the  site.  In  the 
With  and  1 7th  centnries  many  ancient 
marMos  wtre  rviuoved  fVom  ibis  place, 
Ruunij;  \»hich  were  sererml  pedestals. 


c«eh  wi&  a  figitre  Ttpnseatmg  ^_ 
^ioee  acolpcared  on  it  in  relief* 
B^   be    sees  in  the   ooturt    of 
Palace  of  tbe  Contservatori.     A ' 
tbiaii  capital  in  marble,  excavatedi 
in  1 S47,  is  now  in  the  Lateran  Mtii 


^m 


Other  important  remains  of  ilic 
cus  of  the  Argonauts  were  disioi 
in  1874^  dariog  tbe 
drain  Aroa  the  Piaaaa 
Pintbnm.    TiMoe  eon 
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nuid  Aborve,  about  2  netres  square, 

wir!      -*^  "-   mog  the  aUegoricaJ  figure 
cf  The  maBSfS  were  found 

iix  : ..aioijs  of  the  ancient  little 

ek  of  St.  Siefano  del  Tnillo,  which 
Itotd  Ht  the  Iteginning  of  the  Via  dei 
Seqeaniasehi,  but  has  long  sutce  dis- 
apprtred.  Three  i^reat  marble  slabs 
'  ' md  which  alternated  vrith 
>,    and    were    sculptured 

i. \y  emblems  and  trophies, 

portions  of  two  fluted  columns  of 
lo-autlco  niarlde,  besides  fragments 


of  frieze  and  comics ;  and  of  two  in- 
scriptiom  in  honour  of  Claudins  Dra- 
sug  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  possibly 
from  his  arch  uii  the  adjoining  Fla- 
ininian  Way  at  the  point  now  called 
Piazza  di  Sciarra.  These  interesting 
reraDauts  are  now  visible  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo dei  Conservatori  on  the  Cupitol. 
Laiiciani  proves  by  measurements,  and 
by  Palladio's  attribution  of  30  colnmnB 
to  the  two  sides  and  back  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  that  the  sculp- 
tured pedestals  and  intermediate  slabs 


fWv^. 
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have  been  applied  to  the  base- 
of    the   temple,   the    provinces 
g  under  the  colnmna   and  the 
s    in     the    intercolumuiaiioos. 
'er»    Sante     liartoli     mentions 
fcfttiug  seen  some  of  the  pedestals  in 
thiit    (tOKitinn.       Admitting    that    the 
ipUs  was  built  in  the  first  ceuty.  of 
iilaipire,  the  number  of  3*1  pedestals 
c  I  J  to  that  of  the  pro- 

('  upire,   towards    the 

ol    .-;.  ..:.  t  century. 
t^  portico^  or  cloister  aroand  the  , 


sacred  area  of  the  temple^  consisted  of 
a  wall  of  ojoTW  'ppidratum^  3  ft.  thick, 
I  in  peperino  stone,  of  which  a  part 
I  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  of  the  Cini 
I  Palace ;  another  crosses  the  Via  dei 
1  Bergamasehi,  aud  runs  under  tbeGra- 
zioli  house,  where,  in  the  cellars  of 
the  pastry-cook,  it  attains  a  height  of 
fl  metres.  The  peristyle  was  maguili- 
cent ;  but  the  columns  of  tjioih  mittco, 
of  which  fragments  have  bttw  iwoA, 
did  not  probably  Tottcl  \\i<4  eTv^vtt 
colonnade^  but  on\y  ftauk^sA.  \^Rei  ^wrt 
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entrances  (see  plan),  the  other  columns 
being  of  white  mftrble  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  In  ihe  beginning  of  1 880» 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ftrrangement  of 
the  ti^lla  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  as 
a  Qmmber  of  Commerce,  it  was  pro- 
posed hy  the  Municipal  Commission 
of  Archseology  to  collfCt  the  various 
sculptured  pede&tals  and  slabs,  exist- 
ing in  different  galleries,  and  restore 
them  to  their  original  positions  at  the 
base  of  the  ancient  peristyle.  But 
the  Government  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  project  rejected 
It,  considering  it  doubtful  'whether  the 
pedestals  and  slabs  really  belonged  to 
the  Temple  of  Neptune.  They  were 
therefore  removed  to  the  courtyard  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  on  the 
Capitol,  where  they  are  now. 

Forticns  of  MinuciaB.  —  In  Dec. 
1879,  during  the  demolition  of  a  bitick 
of  houses,  between  the  lane  called  Vi- 
colo  della  Bufola  and  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Piaaza  Montanara,  a  travertine 
pilaster  of  the  second  porticus  of  Mi- 
ll uci  us,  consul  in  the  year  of  Rooie 
644f  was  discovered  in  it«  place,  and 
with  its  Doric  capital.  It  is  ^nillar  to 
the  other  pilasters  of  the  greater  por- 
tico of  MiDUcitis,Hexi8tingiu  the  houses 
and  extending  from  the  Piazaa  Mou- 
tauara  to  the  site  of  the  Forum  Oli- 
torium.  A  few  years  betWe  1870,  two 
of  these  pilasters,  with  their  capitals, 
were  to  be  seeu  in  these  houses,  in 
the  Vicolo  della  Bufola,  but  they  dis- 
appeared during  some  repairs.  It  was 
in  the  Mlnncian  porticus  that  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  com  took  place, 
for  which  tessera:  were  issued.  The 
regionary  catalogues  of  tbe  9th  region 
meutiou  Minuciam  veterem  et  frumen- 
tariutn. 

^^P  PoitictlS    of    Octavia,    erected     by 

■  Augustus  on  the  site  of  that  rai&ed  by 

■  Quintus  Metellus  in  the  year  of  Rumf 
I  606   near  the    theatre  of  Marc^llus. 

■  This  consul  brought  from  Macedonia, 

■  the  scene  of  his  conquests,  the  bronze 

■  equestrian  groups  executed  by  Ly- 
i  «//yja*  i?w  J iejtajader  the  Great  in  com- 
I  memoratjoa  of  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 


nicus,  and  placed  them  before 
Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juuo, 
bronze  horse,  excavated  in  1»49  in 
Vicolo  delle  Palme  in  Trastevere, 
DOW  in  the  CapitoUue  Maseam,  is 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
groups.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  an< 
Rome,  the  architectural  dispositioi 
none  is  better  established,  a  c«i| 
able  portion  of  the  plan  of  it! 
the  temples  within  its  area'  ^^ 
preserved  on  the  Pianta  Capitdl 
(a  general  plan  of  the  ancient  t' 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
formed  a  parallelogram,  surrount 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported 
270  columns,  enclosiug  an  open  sp 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  built 
iEmiliusLepidu&and  Quintus  Meteli 
and  re-ere«ted  by  the  Greek  archit 
Bati-achos  and  Sauras,  for  Angust 
The  ruins  which  now  remain  are 
atedin  the  PiazzaOctavia.  They  fori 
the  entrance  to  the  porticos, 
vestibule  had  2  fronts,  each  ador 
with  4  fluted  columns  3^  ft.  in  dl 
eter,  and  2  pilasters  of  white 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting 
entablature  and  pediment.  The 
of  the  porticos  was  destroyed  by  fir«i 
the  reign  of  Titus,  and  was  restoi 
by  SeptimiuE  Severus  and  Caracd 
A.i>.  203.  The  2  columns  and  pil 
ters  in  the  front,  the  2  pillars  an«^ 
pilaster  in  the  inner  row,  with  tb 
m  the  vestibule  of  the  eh.  of 
Aijgelo,  towards  the  portico,  are 
ficient  to  show  the  magnificence 
the  original  building:  the  style  of 
existing  rain  is  grand  and  simple, ; 
the  proportions  and  details  are  inev< 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
Ou  the  architrave  is  an  iuscript 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septim 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  A  brick 
at  the  S.  augle^  SMbstituted  for  2  fal 
columns,  is  probably  a  work  of  rej 
after  the  great  earthquake  in  a.d. 
The  porticus  is  celebrated  by  auci 
writers  for  h&  Greek  and  Latin  lil 
ries,  which  stood  behind  the  temp 
and  the  Seholn  Octavia;,  with  its  va 
able  collections  of  statuary  and  pat 
ing^  among  which  were  the  Cupid. 


ft.  by  4,  much  injured  by 
the  inscription; — 

OPUS  TJSICRATIB 
SB^ELIA  '  AFiUCANI  '  F 
GRJLCCHOHI7H. 

»  suppoifed  to  iiAVo  been  the 
le  ct7e/>iaf^/  sitting  statue  of  I 


Cornelia  ixtentioncd  by  Pliny  as  placed 
in  the  porticus  of  Metellus,  aftevward 
of  Octavia.  It  is  now  in  tlie  Palazzo 
dei  Conservatori  on  the  Capitol. 

Modern    excavauoBS,  nxA  \\vt   xe^- 
nioval   of  walla    of   l\ie    feVtMttV^iX. 
formerly     sitnated     \\\     Vtua    Tvasi.'a., 
have    brought    lUe    T^irnvti^   cv^   ^^ 


Porticus  of  Octavia  more  clearly 
into  view.  The  entire  circuit,  and 
(be  sues  of  the  four- fronts. d  arches  at 
the  angles  of  the  portico  have  been 
recognised,  the  most  distinct  being  at 
No.  4,  Via  della  Catena  di  Pescheria. 
The  three  flutetl  columns  of  white 
marble  of  the  composite  order  in  the 
house  II,  Viadi  S,  Angelo  in  Pescheria, 
of  the  Septimiaii  era,  are  shown  to 
have  belonged  to  the  western  angle  of 
the  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  .luno.  1 1 
was  before  thought  that  nothing  re- 
maiued  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  but 
one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  has 
been  discovered  under  the  ch.  of  S, 
Maria  in  portico,  so  that  the  street 
named  Via  della  Tribuna  di  Campitelli 
shows  pretty  exactly  ilie  oncieiit  space 
between  the  two  temples.  In  the 
houses  25  to  34,  Via  di  Pescheria, 
several  columns  and  fragments  of 
African  marble  belonging  to  the  N. 
side  of  the  portico  have  been  found, 
all  lying  in  a  parallel  direction  to- 
wards tlie  S.E.,  showing  the  effects  of 
the  disastrous  earthquake  of  442. 

The  following  curious  inscription 
on  a  tablet  inserted  in  the  pilaster  at 
the  S,  angle  of  the  vestibule  records 
the  right  of  the  municipal  authorities 
to  the  heads  aod  shoulders  of  all  fishes 
beyond  a  certuiu  dimensioii,  brought  to 
this  market : — 

"capita  PiscroM 

HOC   JlAKMOBEO   SCDEMATE 

UAJORDM   CSQUB   AD  PRIMAS  PINNAa 

IW0LU8IVB  OONfiEEVATOHIBLS 

DAsrro." 
Porticiifl  of  Philippu8.  —  This  por- 
ticna  stood  on  the  N.W.  of  that  of 
Octavia,  as  represented  on  the  Capi- 
toline  plan,  and  surrounded  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  of  ihe  Muses.  Remains 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Lovatelli  Palace  at  the  comer  of 
Piazsa  dei  Catnpitelli,  aud  2  columns 
on  each  side  of  a  brick  arch  are 
walled  into  the  house  adjoining  ihe 
S.  side  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris. 


medicine.      This    celebrated    tf-:'' 
Mas  founded   B.C.  293,  on  the  i 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  bet  i- 
to  Epidaums  in  obedience  lo  the  in- 
structions of   the    Sibylline    oracles, 
for  the  purpose    of  bringing  JLsCU- 
lapius  to  liome,  then  sufleriug  from 
the  plague.     According   to  Livy,  on 
their    return  with  the  statue   of  tlie 
god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent  had 
concealed  itself  in  the  ship,   a  form 
which  .^sculapius  himself  was  ^ip- 
posed    to  have    assumed.    On 
arrival  in  Rome  the  serpent,  dt- 
the   vessel^   hid  himself  amoiv 
reeds   of  the  island,     A  tempi 
thereupon  erected  to  the  god,  a;. 
whole  island  was  faced  with  tjiSLi 
tiue^  its  form  being  reduced  to  tli.'  •  t 
a  ship.     Some  remains  of  tliis  e 
work  are  still  visible,  but  are  r 
disappearing.     There  were  3  temjuts 
on  the  island,  deelicated   to   Jupiter, 
^sculapius,  and  Faunus.     The  ch,  of 
San  Bartolommeo  is  supposed  to  stJiud 
on  the  site  of  the  first.     By  descend- 
ing from  the  gardens  of  the  couveat 
upon  the  massive  ruins  which  form 
the  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  m. 
still  see  the  staff  and  serpent  ^ 
culapius  sculptured  on  the  hug*^ 
of  travertine  forming  the  ship'.- 
The  marbles  in  the  convent  u; 
and   the   24   granite  columns   in  liifc 
interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  iEsculapius.     In  the  centre  of 
the  island   was  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
placed  so  as   to  represent  the   ship's 
mast ;  from  the  remains  of  a  basement 
discovered   by  Bellori    in    1676    it  is 
supposed  to   nave  been  of  great  si«e, 
and  that  the  fragment  found  here  io 
the  last  century  was  a  small  portion 
of  it.     This  fragment  was  long  pre- 
served  in   the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  beea 
erected.     The  Temple  of  jEsculapius 
stood   in  the  centre  of  tlie  islanu  oa 
the    site   of  the  mtvdena   hospital  of 
San  Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  in- 
scription  has    been    discovered    con- 
nected with  a  well  filled  with  stipes  or 
cTtvovo   ^j>?iet\\i^'fc  V>^  idiQse   who    had 
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F*nnu«,  wju  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  bat  all  trace  of  ii  has 

Tonpie  of  Antonmos  and  Jaustina 
(see  Boman  Fortun). 

Xemple    of   Apollo.  —  This   edifice 

i  meutioned    by   Livy,    Pliny,   and 

Pltitarcb,  as  standing  between  the  S, 

tide  of  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  the 

Theatre   of   Marcellus.     It  contained 

the  beautiful  siaiues  of   Apollo,  the 

Mine  Muses,   Latoita^  and  Diana,  by 

Philiscns.     In    1878  Signor   Lanciani 

and  Father  Corrado  discovered,  in  the 

cellars  of  the  tavern  deiUt  Catemt,  the 

^t&sement  of  a  temple,  in  solid  ctpyts 

qaadratum^  the  position  of  which  tallies 

exactly  with    that   ascribed   to    the 

Tempi*  of  Apollo. 

Tttnjde  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (see 
Forum), 


Temple  of  Ceres,  liber  and  Libera, 
tiow  fonuing  part  of  the  church  of 
8,  Maria  in  Cosniedin,  better  known 
»s  the  Bocca  della  VeritSi,  and  near 
thtf  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta.  The 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberias.  Three 
colomus  of  the  peristyle,  in  white 
marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are  partly 
railed  up  in  the  modern  portico,  and 
3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passage 
Leadirg  to  it.  By  ascending  to  the 
fallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
iiuined;  they  are  of  the  composite 
order.  The  great  -width  of  the  iuter- 
columniations  is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns, 
ih  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
which  was  turned  towards  the 
of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modern  fa»jade;  and  behind  the 
eh.  are  some  remains  of  the  cella^  con- 
itructed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have 
polled  down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  old  basilica.  Under  the  mod- 
ern portico  ia  the  marble  mask  which 
has  given  the  name  of  "Bocca  della 
Verith,"  to  this  ch,  and  the  adjoining 
u  It  represents  a  large  round 
wlt^  »a  opeo  moiitb^  and  pos- 


sibly served  as  an  imptuvium  or  en- 
trance of  a  drain  in  the  centre  of  a 
court.  The  vulgar  notion  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  wa-^  thai  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  hJs  hand  in 
the  month  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  close  upon  him  if  he 
swore  falsely.  The  church,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  this  temple,  by  St.  Diony- 
sius,  in  the  3rd  centy.,  is  interesting- 
as  an  example  of  an  early  basilica. 

Templo  of  Claudius.— Of  the  edifice 
raised    by   Agrippiiia,    pulled    down 
by    Nero,  and   rebuilt   by   Vespasian, 
nothing  now  remains  but  part  of  the 
porticus  which  fiu^r^^unded  the  temple. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  Ctfilian 
near  the  Colosseum,  a  spot  marked  by 
a  beautiful  line  of  cypresses  forming 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  scenery 
round   the    amphitheatre.      The   beat 
preserved  portion  is  to  be  seen  under 
the  campauile  of  the  ch.  of  SS   Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo.     It  consists  of  S  large 
arches  of  traverdne   of   the  Tuscan 
order,     This  arcade  is  two  stories  high, 
bat  half  of  the  lower  one  is  buried  in 
the  ground,     A  fiight  of  steps  behind 
it  leads  down  to  very  extensive  stone 
quarries   of   the    KepubJican    period. 
Shafts  to  facilitate  the  descent  to  these 
underground  vaults  originated  the  sup- 
position that  the  wild  beasts  required 
for   combats   in   the   Colosseum   were 
kept   here,   and    hence    tlie    name   of 
rY»an«m,  commonly  attributed  to  these 
niins.     But  the  arches  were  only  des- 
tined to  support   the  area    in    which 
some    large     building,    possibly    the 
Temple  of  Claudius,  was  built.     The 
site   has  been   long  enclosed   in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Passionist  Convent  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 


Temple 
Forum). 


of    Concord   (see    Boman 


The  so-called  Temple  of  the  Bivtis 
EediculuB  (see  §  22,  Tomba).  This 
temple,  consecrated  to  commemorate 
the  departure  of  Hannibal  from  under 
the  walls  of  Home,  \%  tQftVi<\ftxvviiii  \>^ 
Pliny  the  eldei  as  i&laui!v\\?,  V«q  tsv^sss. 
from  Ronni,  ouxUe  tv^vVot  vVt  N-^^jvan^ 
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B< 


Wttj,  on  leaving  Rome.  The  builcl- 
ingy  which  comiuoiily  goes  by  the 
name  of  Bediculus,  is  merely  a  large 
family  <ouib,  it  Rtantls  on  tlie  left  of 
tht'  road,  overlooking  «he  Almo  stream. 
It  is  well  built  of  yellow  bricks,  with 
red  ill  the  base  and'  pilatters.  k  had 
a  porlico  of  four  coluiiius,  now  ruined. 

Temple  of  the  Flavian  Family. — Tliis 
temple,  (he  beauty  of  wliich  is  prtiihed 
by  Martial  in  his  2Dd,  4th,,  and  35ih 
epifjraius  of  thv  9th  book,  was  erected 
by  Domttiau  ou  the  site  of  hig  famUy 
house,  near  the  Porta  Collina.  in 
laying  the  fomuliitinus  of  the  new 
Treasury,  on  the  Via  ■i^>  Settembre, 
some  hhapeless  reinaias  of  the  t^-raple 
Were  discovered,  toj^'^L-ther  with  a  eo- 
loiisal  uiat'ble  head  of  Titus,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  portico  of  the  new 
Palace  of  the  Fiuaaces. 

Temple  of  Fortuaa  Primigonia. — lu 
makiug  a  new  {gallery  for  t>ie  Acqua 
Felice,  iii  the  iriaugnlar  I'iazzn  dei 
M'iO'W,  near  rhe  N.K.  eorn^-r  of  the  rly. 
station,  ^utiie  architectural  fragments 
belongin;^  to  this  tenipk*  were  rt* vealed 
in  August  Inrg,  Among  these  were 
fuuud  several  inscriptions  nientioiiing 
the  name  of  the  goddtr>s,  and  a  life- 
sizf  statue  of  a  iioman  lady  of  ihe 
Clftudiau  family.  These  niouunieuts 
are  at  present  preserved  in  the  Tabu- 
larium. 

.^  Temple  of  Fortoaa  Virilia  (so  called)* 
near  lUf  Woute  liotto,  now  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  belonging  to 
the  Armenian  Catholics.  It  was 
originally  erected  by  Ancns  Martins 
or  Servius  Tullius;  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  aud  has 
undergone  many  restorations.  It  is 
an  oblong  building*  of  tufa  with  tr.t- 
vertine  columns,  standing  on  a  base- 
ment of  travertine,  which  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
road.  The  front  had  a  portico  of  4 
columns,  the  intercolumniatioiiS  of 
which  havii  beeu  availed  up;  the  only 
///ij/k  ijoxr  Visible  has  7  columns,  5  of  j 
jf/zjc/j  are  "  tnga^^d  "  iti  the  walls  of  i 

tlie  celhi.     These  columns  are  louic, 


and  support  an  entablature  and  friet< 
ornamented  with  heads  of  oxei 
festoons  supported  by  candelah: 
and  figures  of  children.  The  who 
building  was  covered  with  a  hare 
marble-like  stucco,  some  portions 
which  remain.  This  little  louic  tem- 
ple is  generally  regarded  as  tfai 
purest  gpecimen  of  that  order  ii 
Kome. 

Temple  of  Eerctdes  Ma^na  Ciutoi|| 
describi'd  by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  209),  a 
Btanding  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Ci 
Flarninius.  The  circular  ruin  existinj 
iji  the  courtyard  of  the  convent  of  S 
Nicola  a  Cesarini,  between  the  chg, 
of  the  Gefeii  and  S.  Audrea  della  Valla 
is  coftmiiiuly  attributed  to  the  Templ( 
of  Hercules.  These  beautiful  remaiju 
are  alnmst  unkiiowu  to  strangers,  beinj 
concealed  by  a  wing  of  the  convent. 


Temple  of  Jtiliua  Caesar  (see 
Fqram> 


Templea   of  Jano  and  Jupiter   ( 
ForticiLB  of  OotaTia). 


Templei  of  Juso  Soapita,  Hope, 
Piety.— The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  tu  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazxa 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  fem* 
pies,  which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  columns  in  their  original  posi^ 
tions  and  the  massive  substructions 
which  they  stand.  The  ch.  occupies 
the  whole  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  ara 
seen  in  the  side  walls.  The  one  oa 
tiie  L  hand,  the  suialle^t  of  the  three, 
may  be  that  vowed  to  Juno  Sospita  by 
Cu.  Cornelius  Cethajgus  in  the  year 
B.C.  Iti 7.  Its  remains  consist  of  A 
Doric  columns  of  travertine,  2  iu  thet 
ch.  and  4  in  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  sacriiity.  The  central,  largest,  and 
best  preserved  temple,  that  of  Piety 
has  a  pediment  of  massive  blocks  of 
travertine,  with  its  cornice,  and  the 
bases  of  ti  ijf  the  Ionic  columns,  which 
furnied  parr  of  the  peristyle  that  sur- 
rounded the  cella.  It  wus  built  by 
(he  sou  uf  Mai.ius  Vcilius  Ghibrio,  in 
fvLlialnitmt  ot  u\o>«  uv!k.^«t\^^  VvASiCa.U.ier 
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y«ftf  B.C.  191.  The  pedestal  of  the 
equestrian  stamej  which  he  raised  to 
his  falheT  m  front  of  this  sanctuary, 
▼li  dug  up  in  1816.  Below  the 
modem  ch.,  a  series  of  cells  is  shown 
to  strangers,  in  one  of  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  the  affecting 
M^ne  of  the  "Coritas  Romana,"  the 
starving  prisoner  kept  ulive  by  milk 
from  his  daughter's  breast.  It  was 
this  spot  that  inspired  those  beau- 
tiful lines  in  the  fourth  caato  of 
'Childe  Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter. 

The  tetnple  nearest  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
Hope,  consecrated  by  Aulus  Atilius 
Calaiiuus  in  the  year  of  the  city  500, 
B.C.  254.  It  was  built  in  the  ionic 
style,  and  the  cella  was  surrounded 
by  3  peristyle  on  three  sides. 

The  ruins  of  the  3  teinpleB  above 
meotioned  can  be  conveniently  visited 
from  the  sacristy  of  the  c!^.  of  S. 
Nicolo  in  Carcere. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos  (see 
Otpitoline  Hill). 

Temple  of  Japiter  Victor  (see  Pa- 
Utime). 

Temple  of  Japiter  Stator  (see  Pa- 
latine and  Sacra  Via). 

Temple  of  Mars  TTltor  (see  Fonun 
of  Angustua}, 

Temple  of  MiaeTva  Oampensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great  in  me- 
mory of  his  victories  in  the  East,  The 
cella  of  the  temple,  decorated  with 
marbles  and  other  monuments,  was  still 
eiisting  in  the  16th  centy,,  and  \&  de- 
scribed by  Fulvio  (*  Ajiti'q.'  v.  89)  as 
OAe  of  the  richest  ruius  in  Rome.  The 
celebrated  fiiustiniani  Minerva,  com- 
monly called  Minerva  Medica,  now 
in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  in  die  Vatican, 
was  discovered,  according  to  Bartoli, 
among  the  rnitis  of  the  temple.  In 
pulling  down  an  old  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Via  di  Pih  ifi  Marino,  and 
the  Pisigetta  dflln  Miaerva,  ia  the 
spring  of  IST4,    some  gigAotic   walls 


were  exposed,  about  6  ft.  thick,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  year  123  a.d.  on 
the  brick  stamps.  They  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  ihe  temple,  or  to  the  build- 
ings which  enclosed  the  sacred  area» 

The  so-called  ♦'  Temple  of  Minerva 
Hedioa  "  is  u  picturesque  ruin  on  the 
Esquiline,  near  the  place  where  the 
rlys.  enter  Rome.  It  consists  of  a 
large  polygonal  hall,  of  lU  sides,  80 
ft,  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  lofty 
cupola  W  ft.  high.  On  9  sides  of  the 
decagon  there  are  niches  for  statttes, 
of  which  several  have  been  found  at 
different  times.  Above  the  niches  are 
10  windows.  The  de&ign  of  the  build- 
ing is  that  of  a  Nymphojum,,  and  it 
probably  formed  the  central  portion 
of  extensive  thermm  built  in  the 
Licinian  Gardens  by  Gallienus,  The 
curious  naine  of  Qalluzxe,  given  to  this 
ruin  in  the  middle  ages,  Eeeins  to  be 
but  a  corruptiou  of  the  name  of  that 
emperor.  During  the  excavations  made 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  iS"l,  several 
columbaria  were  dis^'overed  in  good 
preservation.  The  coUectinn  of  objects 
then  found  comprising  204  inscrip- 
tions, 200  terra-cotta  lamps,  2  marble 
cinerarii,  40  of  terra-cotta,  195  coins, 
'2  gold  earrings,  150  balsamuria  of 
glass,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  doraestia 
utensils,  was  purchased  by  the  muni- 
cipality to  enrich  the  collection  in  the 
Palazzo  dei  Coiiservatori, 

Temple  of  Ifeptxme,  in  the  Piazza  dl 
Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portions  of  the 
Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa,  in  the 
centre  of  which  theteniple  stood.  The 
1 1  columns  now  remaining  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  tlie  action  of  fire  ; 
they  belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Palladio,  originally  consisted  of  15 
colunaus.  They  are  of  white  marble, 
in  the  Coriuthiati  style,  4^  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  42i  ft.  high.  The  bases 
and  capitals  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  very  little  of  the  ancient  entabla- 
ture has  been  preserved.  Innocent 
XII.  built  a  wall  between  the  columns 
to  form  the  front ot  \i\%  ciM>Vom.-\M^>M!.^, 
and  completed  t\\e  "^^vc^ieuv  ftv\V4!o\a.'Ci«% 
with    pUvster,      In   v\v^  mXfetXot  vt«& 
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some  rem&iog  of  tbe  Yatiltiiigt  com* 
posed  of  eDonnons  masses  of  stone, 
together  with  fragiiients  of  the  cella. 
TJie  blocks  of  marble,  forming  the 
inner  parts  of  the  architrave  and 
entablature,  as  seen  from  the  court^ 
are  stupendous  iu  size.  Some  ruins 
in  the  udjoiuiug  Palazzo  Ciui,  oan- 
sisting  of  a  massive  wall  of  huge  blocks} 
of  peperino,  belong  to  the  porticus  of 
the  Argonauts  that  surrounded  tbe 
temple.  (See  PortioiiB  of  tho  Argo- 
nattte.)  The  interior  of  the  temple  is 
now  used  as  a  pablic  Exchange. 

Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  Bo- 
tonda. — This  celebrated  edifice  is  situ- 
ated iu  a  piazza  between  the  Corso 
and  the  Piazza  Navona.  The  pro- 
portions of  its  portico  have  been  for 
ages  the  admiration  of  travellers,  the 
ancients  described  it  with  admiration 
18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  remains 
the  beet-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome.  The  inscription  on  tlie 
fHeze,  "  M.  AORtPPA  .  l  .  f  .  cos  . 
TERTivM  .  fecit/*  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  97).  A  second  in- 
scription, engraved  in  2  lines  on  tbe 
architrave,  records  the  subsequent  re- 
Btorati(m  of  the  building  by  Septi- 
inius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  In  608 
Boniface  IV.  obtained  permission  from 
the  emperor  Phocas  to  consecrate 
it  as  a  Christian  church,  under  the 
name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyrcs;  and 
to  this  circmnstauce  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservatioa  of 
the  only  mounment  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance* The  Portico,  which  vas 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piaaaa,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  It  is  1 10  feet 
long,  and  44  deep,  and  is  composed  of 
16  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  with 
capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble. 
Eight  of  these  columns  are  in  front, 
ttnd  the  remaining  8  are  arranged  in  4 
lines  behind  them.  All  the  columns 
are  in  their  original  position  except  3 
on  the  E. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by 
Urlmii  VI f I.  in  }627,  and  may  easily 


capital;  the  other  2  vere  added  h 
Alexander  VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin 
guished  by  the  star  over  three  hills  oi 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi 
lar  mauoer.  Each  column  is  compose^i 
of  a  single  block,  46^  Englidb  feet  ii 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter ;  7 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  ThiJ 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilui 
ters  of  white  marble,  correspondiii 
with  the  columns.  The  whole  is  fiuri 
mounted  by  'a  pediment,  which  still 
retains  the  marks  by  which  its  bafr; 
reliefs  were  attached.  In  the  vefiti! 
bule  on  the  1.  of  the  doorway  is 
Latin  inscription,  recording  that  Urbai 
VIII.  melted  the  remains  of  the  brona 
roof  into  columns  to  serve  as  om 
ments  of  the  high  altar  over  th 
Apostle's  tODib  in  the  Vatican 
into  cannons  (hcnuTu  iorvienta)  for  tli 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  No  less  th 
4r>0,iir>(t  pounds  of  bronze,  of  whi<» 
the  nails  alone  weighed  9374  lb; 
were  removed  on  this  occasion.  1 
the  gold-plated  tiles  on  the  outsi< 
of  the  cupola  had  been  previousi; 
stripped  by  the  emperor  Constans  II 
iu  657,  the  reader  may  fonu  some  id* 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  tJ 
temple.  Of  this  splendid  metalli 
roofing  one  part  still  remains,  Tlul 
is  the  circular  bronze  moulding  rouac 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  openi 
in  the  dome.  From  below,  the  aid 
a  glass  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
cognise  tbe  delicacy  of  finish,  wi 
which  the  diflferent  members  of  moolj 
ings  ai'c  executed.  The  bronze  cross 
beams,  which  formed  the  roof  of  tly 
portico,  were  planned  on  the  sanK 
principle  as  that  on  which  our  cast 
iron  tubular  bridges  are  constructed 
Some  of  the  nails  used  in  riveting  tin 
bronze  plates  together  are  still  pr<j 
served;  and  the  whole  plan  of  tbj 
ingenious  contrivance  may  be  ei 
amincd  in  onf»  of  Serlio's  drawiui 
The  marble  doorway  corresponds 
its  architecture  with  the  porti< 
Within  it  arc  bronze  pilasters 
which  the  doors  are  hung;  the  opi 
iug  is  about  ti9  feet  liiifh  and  l!>  wi 
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Ife  revo^nised  bj  the  bee^  the  aVmorial  \  OvfeT  \l  "is  Itva  imtxfctwC^jttjwxa  ^*sj 
bearing    of  the   Barberinis,    on    thc\  "wMch  W?,  befew  ^t^^^xn^^  u\i^'' 
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The  brotuse  doors  are  certaml^original. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  stood  a 
colossal  statue,  one  of  Augustus  and 
the  other  of  Agrippa.  Only  the  nichtrs 
now  remain.  77*e  interior  of  the  temple 
U  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome.  The 
cireulai*  hall  is  1-42  ft,  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  20 
feet  thick  iu  some  places.  The  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  is 
al&o  143  feet,  and  the  dome  occupies 
one-half  of  the  height,  or  7 1^  feet.  In 
the  upright  wall  are  7  large  reccBses, 
4  of  which  have  fluted  cohimns  of 
giath  tintico  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  2  have  similar  columns  of  pmon- 
azzetto  marble  The  7th,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  *2  columns 
of  pavonazzetto  standing  on  each  side. 
Between  the  larger  recesses  are  8 
mdicidm^  which  have  been  converted 
into  modern  altar  rec^Jsses.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  ^cornice. 
The  caryatides  by  Diogenes  of  Athens, 
described  by  Pliny,  probably  deco- 
rated this  attic,  standing  above  the 
pillars  which  supported  the  architrave. 
Above  the  attic  rises  the  majestic 
dome,  divided  into  square  panels^ 
which  are  supposed  to  have  beeu 
ori^nu-Uy  covered  with  bronze*  In 
the  centre  a  circular  opening,  28  feet 
in  diameter,  supplies  the  only  light 
which  the  temple  receives.  The/Jfc^- 
merd,  restored  by  Pius  IX.,  is  cotn- 
posed  of  porphyry,  granite,  and  dif- 
ferent marbles,  disposed  alternately 
in  round  and  square  compartments. 
Some  feet  below  this  pavement  is  a 
drain  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
enters  by  the  opening  in  the  dome. 
There  has  been  ranch  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  original  destination  of 
the  Pantheon,  many  contending  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  baths  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  No 
traces,  however,  hare  been  ever  found 
under  the  ancient  pavement  of  any 
arrangements  for  Leatiiifr  this  vast  hall. 
Tbe  bodx  of  the  building  is  of  con- 
^reftf  faced  with  brickwork,  strength- 


ened by  nnmerouft  blind  arches ;  the 
lower  part  was  formerly  coated  aU 
round  outside  with  white  marble, 
which  has  shared  the  fute  of  the 
bi'on;5es  and  statues.  The  Pantheon 
is  sticred  in  the  history  of  art  as  the 
biuiai-placf  uf  li'aphaei^  whose  tomb  is 
behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  left, 
which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distjnguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sosso,  executed  at  his  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
Doubts  having  be^^n  raised  us  to 
Vasari's  statement  respecting  tbe  last 
resting-place  of  Raphael,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  exainiue  the  spot,  and  on  the 
14fh  September,  1833,  the  place  was 
opened  iu  the  presence  of  several  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  and  artists  resi- 
dent in  Rome.  The  statement  of 
Vasari  was  completely  verified,  and 
the  bones  of  the  immortal  painter 
were  discovered  behind  the  altar  of 
the  chapel.  Four  views  of  the  tomb 
and  its  contents  were  engraved  from 
drawings  by  Camucciui.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
tjoffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  tdiimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
The  inscription  written  by  Cardinal 
Bembo,  ending  with  the  words  VixiT 

An.        XXXVll.        iNTEGEa       iNTEGROa, 

refers  to  Raphael's  having  died  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  he 
was  bom — the  Gth  of  April.  A  tablet 
above  records  that  Raphael  was  aifl- 
acced  to  Maria,  the  niece  of  Cardinal 
Jiibiena,  their  union  being  cut  oft'  by 
his  untimely  death.*     On  one  side  of 

*  lu  Iha  tiiittll  Muiieum  of  the  &>cicty  of  tlio 
Vlrtuobi  del  Puntbeon,  In  the  left-band  towi=r, 
and  entered  from  nnd«?rtli«»  great  portic«i,flie 
preaerved  All  ll\*i  telAca  «(  iL&vtuul,  wLih.  ihe 
drawiugB  maAe  at,  tlw  v\\iA«\i^ii»HVii»SWk\,%isA 
a  line  uag\na\  oiae  "l  X\keNVci^\i.\pj  *):»  <biw*« 
painter  bltnBfcVL    Tht  «iis\.  «it  V\x«i  ^KcNt  *«.  '^* 
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[the  same  chapel  b  the  tomb  of  Abiu- 
bale  Caracci ;  and  on  the  other  the 
iiiBcriptiun  to  Tuddeo  Zucchero;  in 
other  parts  of  the  building  arc  buried 
Bill il assart'  Peruzzi,  PieriJio  del  Vaga, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  other  eminuat 
artists.  The  monument  containing 
tJie  heart  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who 
Tpas  titular  {'anlinal  of  this  ch.,  erected 
by  his  friends,  with  a  bas-relief  like- 
ness by  Thorwaldsen,  will  not  fail  to 
HBOmnmnd  tlie  respect  of  every  traveller 
TTho  can  appreciate  the  menta  of  that 
excellent  man  and  enlightened  and 
patriotic  statesman.  Kxcavationa  be- 
gun in  Nov.  1874,  in  front  of  the 
portico,  brought  to  light  some  of  the 
steps  wbicb  led  from  the  paved  area, 
also  two  ornaiiieiual  bas-reliefs  belong- 
ing to  the  vestibule.  This  area  was 
a  large  open  space,  paved  with  tra- 
vertine, which  extended  in  front  of 
the  Pantheon.  It  went  as  far  as  the 
Via  del  la  Coppelle»  and  the  house  No. 
7,  Via  dcjili  Orfaiii  on  the  E,,  and  the 
Palazzo  Crescenzi  on  the  W.,  mark 
its  width.  A  triumphal  arch  stood  in 
the  middle. 
In  1878  the  historical  interest  of 
1^  the  Paiitheou  was  increased  by  be- 
coming the  mausoleum  of  the  first 
King  of  United  Italy.  His  remains 
are  placed  in  the  central  niche  on  the 
rt.  His  monument  was  designed  by 
the  architect  Manfredi,  who  com- 
menced it  in  1886. 


§  20.    TEMPLKS. 


Borne. 


Temple  of  Bomtilns^ 
entiaa  (see  Saora  Via). 


Bon  of  Max- 


Temple  of  Vesta  (see  Eoman  FoitLm). 
Temple  of  Satnra  (see  Roman  To- 

•*  Temple  of  the  Sun.'*— The  ruins  so 
called  are  now  known  to  be  part  of 
the  immeuBe  Themae  of  Constantine. 
The  upi>er  terrace  of  the  Colon na 
gardens,  ou  the  (iuirinal,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  part  of  these  baths..  The 
remains  were  in  better  preservation  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V„  and  bore  the 
jtaine  of  ^ronit'^izio  di  Nerone,  Pal- 
ladJo,  iiu  Periic,  and  other  architects, 
7a re  Uft   IntewstiDg    drawings     of 


them ;  bat  the  only  traces  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  part  of  the  ar- 
chitrave and  frieze,  and  the  angle  of 
a  pediment  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
highly  ornamented.  In  point  of  size 
they  are  the  most  stupendous  fragments 
of  marble  in  Kome.  Their  style  and 
exaggerated  ornameniaiiou  are  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
determine  the  date  of  their  construe* 
tion  at  a  period  when  art  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.  In  lowering  the  Piazza 
del  Q'rvittalc  \a  IS 64-6 f>,  part  of  the 
massive  foundattons  of  Constantine's 
buildings  were  discovered  in  concrete, 
composed  of  broken  lava  and  Puzxo- 
lanu  cement,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme solidity,  and  covering  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  Servian  wall.  In 
fad,  the  liixe  of  this  early  fortification 
jieems  to  have  been  turuetl  to  advantage 
for  the  support  of  the  high  terrace  on 
which  the  temple  stood,  as  more  than 
one-half  ftf  itssuhstniction  rests  on  the 
massive  tufa  wall  of  Scrvius.  The  best 
preserved  portiou  is  to  be  seen  over 
the  modern  washing-troughs  in  the 
Colonna  Gardens.  In  levelling  the 
new  Via  del  Quirmale,  in  1879,  a 
portion  of  the  concrete  ptatea  of  this 
temple  was  revealed  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  Colonna  Gardens,  but  was 
destroyed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
works. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  temple,  as  we  look 
towards  the  city,  are  the  remains  of  the 
vast  staircases,  which  afforded  a  direct 
communicatioti  between  this  part  of 
the  Qnirinal  and  the  field  of  Agrippa 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  extensive  vaults  under 
the  staircases,  which,  according  to  Vo- 
piscus,  were  employed  as  cellars  for 
the  wine  sold  to  the  people,  are  now 
filled  with  hay  for  the  adjoining  cavalry 
barracks  of  la  Pilotta. 

Temple  of  Trajan. — Of  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  his  great  predecessor,  and 
which  was  situated  near  the  Forum  of 
the  latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain 
are  some  substructions  beneath  the  Pal, 
Vakutim,  eiiveted  Cv<>ni  the  Pia^.za  del 
SS.  A'poaloVi.  '6o^a3L«irai^ViUVkXs»Ci^\-M%'6, 
Anted  ConulWu  tci\>^m^*  wx  ^v^- 
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BMstto  EuarbJe,  with  portions  of  an 
^lr?tQt  frieze  and  architrave,  dis- 
r  t'td  under  this  palace,  belonged 
•  iiiHiut  doubt  to  the  edifice  raised  by 
B^ri&u. 

Sv-cailad  "Temple  of  Venng  and 
Citpid  *'  (see  fiefleorian  Palace). 

Tem]ild  of  Yenns  and  Boma  (sec 
BuialTla). 

Temple  of  Yeapasian  (see  Boman 
Forum). 

Ionic  Temple,  discovered  in  I5i37 
under  the  block  of  houses  between 
the  Via  de'  Speech!  and  the  street  and 
square  of  S.  Salvatore  iti  Cauipo.  It 
■wras  carefully  re-examined  in  1873  by 
the  Arch»oIogical  conunlssion,  when 
two  beaatifol  fluted  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  vere 
discovered,  lying  across  the  Via  de' 
Specchi,  at  a  depth  of  15  ft.  The 
actual  remains  visible  under  the  house 
New,  9^  1 0,  consist  of  a  massive  base- 
ment approached  by  four  wide  steps, 
on  which  stand  six  stumps  of  fiuted 
columns  of  Greek  marble, 

"Temple    of    Hercules,"    formerly 
of  Vesta.— This   elegant  little 
,  in  the  Piazza  delia  Boccadella 
,  near  the  Fonte  Rolto,  and  the 
e  of  Fortuna   Viiilis>  has  been 
iui   u^es  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Pictures,  engravings,  photographs,  and 
models  in  bronze  and  marble  have  made 
it  better  knowa,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
ruin  in  Rome.     It  consists  of    a  cir- 
cular cella  sun-ounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  oulj 
one  has  been  lost.     The  entablature 
and  original   roof  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and   are  now  replaced  by 
a  mere  coveriug  of  liles.    The  dia- 
meter of  the  cella  (the  ancient  portion 
of  whielt,  as  well  as  the  columns^  are 
of  white  marble)  is  26  feet;  the  cir- 
cumfereiiCe  of  the  peristyle,  ISO;  the 
djauiuter  of  the  columns  about  3,  aud 
their  height  .32.    The  edifice  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  time  of  the  An- 
toniues,  though  there  is  some  proba- 
bUifj  that  it  was  constructed  m  the 


reign  of  Vespasian,  one  of  whose  coins 
represents  a  temple  of  the  same  form. 
Under  the  Christian  rule  it  was  first 
consecrated  under  the  patronage  of  S. 
Stefano  delle  Carozze ;  hut  was  sub- 
sequemly  kuown  as  the  church  of  8. 
M,  del  Sole. 

Antiquaries  have  at  various  times 
suggested  more  than  twenty  different 
classical  name,s  for  it.  That  of  Vesta 
seems  to  have  been  proposed  on  account 
of  the  circular  form  of  the  building. 
Modern  topographers  regard  it  as  the 
temple  of  the  AJater  Matuta^  which 
stood  on  the  forum  Boaritmi,  inside 
the  Porta  Carmentalis. 


§  21.  Tt{£ATRES  AHI>  AmPHITHEATRBS. 

Thoatre  of  Balbus,  erected  a.d.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  HaJbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus,  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Home,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragment 
now  visible  is  a  portion  t»f  oue  of 
the  *' CHitei"  which  may  be  seen 
beiow  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  a  columns  with  part 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sia.  Maria  in  Caca- 
herLs,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticu^  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colostal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre  fsee  Colo»- 
utun). 

Theatre  of  MargeEoej  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Kome,  in  the 
level  (space  near  the  Forum  Olilorium, 
or  great  vegetable  market,  between  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Capitoliue  Hill  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  begmi  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  fiui&hed  by  Augustus,  and  dedi- 
cated by  that  emperor  to  the  young 
Marcellua,  son  ol  Vv\%  ikv^Vkc  ^t\axv6.., 
vphoBc  name  ^e  sa.N<i  \»  >3^^  \swiwes!&«» 
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cent  porticus  adjoming  the  theatre, 
-which  he  reistored  as  a  place  of  shelter 
for  the  spectators  in  unfavourable 
■weather.  The  ruins,  though  encum- 
bered by  the  Oraim  Palace,  aod  dis- 
Hgured  by  the  dirty  shops  which 
occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches,  are 
still  liigJdy  inlerestiug.  The  design 
of  the  building  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Colosseum.  The  lower 
story,  now  half-buried  Iveneath  the 
street,  is  Doric  j  the  capitals  of  the 
columua  and  the  entablature,  though 
much  mutilated,  still  supply  us  with 
many  interesting  details,  1  he  second 
story  is  Ionic.  The  third  was  pro- 
bably Corinthian,  but  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  upper  stories  of  the 
modern  houEes.  Vitnivius  praised 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  structure, 
and  the  existing  fragment  supplied 
Palladio  with  the  model  for  the 
Boinan  Doric  and  Jonic  orders.  The 
ruins  have  formed  a  hill  of  some  sisie, 
on  which  the  Palazzo  Orsini  was  built 
by  Baldaasare  Pemzzi,  In  the  stables 
of  the  Osteria  della  Campana,  some  of 
the  sloping  wails,  which  sustained  the 
seats,  may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  valuable  frag- 
ments are  concealed  by  the  mass  of 
houses  between  the  outer  wall  of  the 
theatre  and  the  Tiber.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Regionary  Catalogues  that 
the  building  was  capal>le  of  contain- 
ing 20,0a0  spectatoi*s.  In  the  llth 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savelli.  From  them 
t  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
'anailies.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
Capitolitia. 


P      //ft 


Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  kome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
'liberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reipi  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  he  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  fith  centy. 
Id  the  middle  ages  Jt  was  converted 
Into  a  fortress,  aud  was  a  stronghold 


of   the    Orsini    during   the   troubled 
times  of  the  llth  and  1 2th  ceuturica, 
There  are  few  monumeutj^  with  which 
so   many   historical   associations  are 
connected  as  this  theatre.     It   la  re- 
corded  by  ancient  writers  that    the 
opening  of  this  new  place  of  amuse- 
ment was  regarded  by  the  older  citi- 
J5ens  as  a  corruption  of  morals ;  and 
that  Pompey,  to    evade   their  oppo* 
f.ition,  added  to  the  theatre  a  temple 
dedicated   to  Victory   or  Venus  \io 
trix,  and  pretended  that  the  seats  of 
the   theatre   were  mere   additions   to 
the     temple.     The    ancieut    plan    of 
Kome,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
gives  us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
form  and  proportions  of  this  theatre, 
but  unfortunately  the   portion  which 
contained  the  plan  of  the  porticus  is 
imperfect.    The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies   between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  oa  the  N.»  and 
San  Carlo  L.  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
dei  Cliiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  E.     The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.     It   was  on    tliis   site   that 
was  discovered,  in  18€4,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.     The  semi-circiilar 
form  of  the  theatre,  and   even  the 
inclination  given   to  the   ground  by 
the  vaultings  upon  which  the  seats 
rested,  may    be   traced   by  following 
the   houses  from    the   ch.   of  S,  M. 
della    Grotta    Pinta    to    the    Piazza 
dei  Satiri.     In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar    iuttTcet   in    the    history  of 
the  Homau  people  is  accessible.     In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modem  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  porticus  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and    plantations,   and    containing    a 
Basilica.      In  this    porticus    Brutus, 
as    we    are    told   by  Appian,  sat    in 
judgment  as  pnetor  on  the  morning 
of  Casar's  death.    Qose  to  the  theatre 
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*X«tn  wt  tb«  htu»  or  Pcirapfy'd  statue, 
"Vnucii  All  tlio  wliUu  Tfu*  blood,  groat  Cicaar 
1WL" 

The   celebrated    statue    of   Pompey 

(diescribed  page  StJU)  was  found  here. 

Among  the  historical  facts  connected 

▼ilh  this  theatre,  Aulus  Gellius  meu- 

ifoas  the  grammatical  question  which 

-.ird  to  the  iuscriptioti  on 

•jf  Victory,  whether  the 

•  ..i,,^hiie  of  Pompey  should  be 

..'d    by  COS.    t^rtium  or   tcriiu. 

\iiTSLTY   men   consulted  on   the 

Miijt  were  divided  in   opinion,  and 

Ckeroj  without  meeting  the  question, 

iO£ge»ted  that  the  dLfiiculty  should  be 

tvoided  by  writing  cos,  tert.     Subse- 

rttt  grammariauB  seem  to  have  iu- 
ed  to  Urtiiim,  as  we  see  iuscribed 
wrer  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 

Amphitheatre  of  StatUius  Taurufl  .♦— 
la  laying  the  foundatious  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Monte  Citorio  (House  of 
Parliament  since  1872)  under  luuo- 
ceat  X.,  massed  of  masonry  were  dis- 
rered  still  retaining  the  form  of 
icwm"  These  ruins  were  attri- 
tcd  by  the  older  antiquaries  to  the 
jphithpatre  of  Statiiius  Taurus, 
ich  was  dedicated  in  the  4th  con- 
wliite  of  Augustus,  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  it  stood  nearer 
the  Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Monte 
Giordano  and  the  Palazao  Gabrielli. 

AmphitheatramCaetreiiLBe. — Between 
Port^  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
iore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
ita  Croee  in  Gerusaleinme,  are  the 
IS  of  this  amphitheatre,  Bup- 
to  be  the  Anapliitheatnim  Cas- 
sge  of  th-e  Catalogues.  It^  precise 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  geuerally 
ieved  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
of  Tiberius.  It  is  built  entirely 
Irick,  During  the  reign  of  Aure- 
liaa  a  portion  of  its  circuit  was  in- 
cluded to  form  a  part  of  the  new  walls 
of  the  city.  On  the  outside  we  see 
tJie  arches  of  the  lower  tier  filled  upj 

•  StAtillns  Taurus  wwoommftDder-ln-chief  oF 
U«  Und  forces  of  AojfOStDfl  «t  file  tiw<>  of  the 
fattife  of  Actiaoi,  uhJ  Imitt  tiiia  amphitbea,tx^ 


hut  the  half-columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  their  brick  capitals, 
arc  still  visible.  The  inside  exhibits 
little  beyond  the  outline  of  the  greater 
axis  of  the  ellipse.  In  the  arena,  bones 
of  wild  beasts  have  been  discovered, 
with  an  Egyptian  statue  and  numerous 
fragments  of  marble,  which  show  that 
the  building  was  richly  decorated. 
Outside  the  city  wall,  and  close  to  it, 
are  traces  of  a  circus,  which  anti- 
quaries suppose  to  have  been  the 
Circus  Varianus,  erected  by  Uelioga- 
balus. 


§  22-  Tombs,  Columbarla,  aot) 
Cataoombs. 

Mausoleum  of  AugDstna,  between  the 
Via  del  Pontcfici  and  the  Via  Ripetta, 
erected  by  Augustus  iu  his  6th  con^ 
sulate  (B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open 
space  about  midway  between  the  Via 
Flamioia  and  the  Tiber.  It  was  a 
circular  building,  stated  by  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  220  Roman  feet 
ill  diameter.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
the  most  remarkable  monument  iu 
the  Campus  M art ius,  and  says  that  it 
"was  raised  to  a  couKiderable  eleva- 
tion on  foundations  of  white  marble, 
and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus  suiTuounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepul- 
chral chambers  containing  his  ashes 
and  those  of  his  family.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was 
laid  out  in  groves  and  public  walks/' 
The  entrance,  which  was  on  the  S. 
side,  was  flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, of  which  one  now  stands  in 
front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Quirinal^ 
the  other  iu  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore.  The  mausoleum  contained 
the  ashes  of  Augustus  himself,  of  Mar- 
celius,  Octavia,  M.  Agrippa,  Livia, 
DnisuSj  Genuanicus  and  his  wife 
Agrippinai  Tiberius,  and  Caligula ;  of 
DruBUS  the  son  of  Tiberius,  Autonia, 
Claudius,  Britauiucus,  aud  Nei-va, 
No  one  was  buried  here  after  the 
latter  emperor.  The  fttst  m^mfew  &1 
the  imperial  fauwly  ^V^oa^  •d.^s»^«ti& 
deposited   here  ^ia  \\i^  ^Q«tu%  "^^»s- 
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cellus,  who  died  a.d.  32 ;  and  to  whose 
memoryVirgiltouchingiyalladesinhis 
vEneid  (vi.  873).  The  mausoleum  h 
supposed  to  have  been  first  devastated 
by  Robert  Guiscard  ;  it  was  converted 
into  a  fortrees  iu  the  12th  century  by 
the  Coloiiiia  family,  who  were  dis- 
lodged by  Frederick  Barbarossa^  in 
1167,  when  the  tomb  was  reduced  to 
ruin.  It  was  converted  into  an  amphi- 
theatre for  btiU-fights  until  the  time 
of  Pius  V!1I.,  by  whom  all  cruel 
representations  of  that  kind  were  tor- 
bidden  ;  it  is  now  a  covered  circus 
and  theatre,  namc-d  from  Humbert  L 
with  an  entrance  from  the  Via  dei 
Po nte fie i,  through  the  Palazzo  Correa. 
The  roiu  has  been  much  built  ujwu 
aud  hidden,  but  the  outer  circular 
wall  is  still  visible  from  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Vuldambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  waits  are  of  immense 
thickness,  a  good  example  of  o/»»« 
retkitlatum,  and,  though  the  interior 
is  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  part  accessible  is  suf- 
ficieutly  capacious  to  tiuJd  many 
hundred  persons.  Connected  with 
the  mausoleum,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Via  degli  Otro  Cantoui,  adjoin- 
ing the  ch.  ol"  San  Carlo  iu  the  Corso, 
was  the  Bnstum,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  imperial  family 
were  burned.  The  site  of  this  was 
discovered  in  the  last  centurj,  between 
the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  and  the  end  of 
the  Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of 
travertine  were  found,  bearing  the 
names  of  members  of  the  family  of 
the  Ccesars.  Five  of  theni  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Hall  of  the  Statues  (see 
p.  294)  in  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pcdeBtals,  A  clpjms^  bearing 
the  name  of  Agrippiua,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus,  is  preserved  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Palazzo  de  Couservatori. 

Tomb  of  the  Baiter  ExiryaaoeB,  out- 
side the  Poria  Magfgiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicaua.  This  very  cnrious  monu- 
ment was  discovered  in  1838  imbedded 
in  the  walls  built  by  Honorius,  close  to 
the  colossal  gateway  in  the  Claudian 
BqaeAucl;  it  was  coiiseqaently  so  eifec- 
titnUy  concealed  that  its  existence  v? as 
unAnowD    to    the    older   antiquaries^ 


although  in  the  Galleria  degU  Uin 
at  Florence,  a  drawing  has  been  di* 
tovt-red  by  llerr  Abeken,  proLabl 
by  liuldassarre  Peruzzi,  or  G,  de  Sa» 
gallo,  in  which  part  of  this  mouumenl 
and  some  letters  of  the  iuscriptioiv 
are  shown.  It  is  a  quadrilatiini^ 
building  of  unequal  sides,  iu  3  storiel 
covered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  Tb« 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  thfl 
2nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortursi, 
such  as  were  used  by  bakers  fi» 
kneading  their  dough.  On  the  haal 
above  is  the  following  inscription, 
which  is  repeated  three  times  on 
faces  of  tlie  tomb:— est  hoc  monI' 

MENTVM  MaRCEI  VERCll.El  KVBYSaCH 
PISTORIS  REDEHTORIS  APFARET;  shoW' 

ing  that  Eurysaces  was  not  only  i 
baker,  but  a  public  contractor  W 
purveyor  of  the  apparitores,  Abovi 
this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mortortt 
placed  ou  their  sides,  so  that  thei 
mouths  face  tlie  spectator.  The  angle 
are  terminated  by  pilasters,  supportinj 
a  frieze,  with  several  interesting  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  varion 
operations  of  baking,  the  carrying 
fhe  corn  to  the  mill,  the  kneadiug 
trough,  the  oven,  and  the 
weighing  and  distribution  of 
bread.  On  the  wall  upon  the  opposit 
side  of  the  road  has  been  placed  i 
bas-relief  representing  the  baker  ant 
his  wife,  aud  the  following  iiiscri{ 
tion:— FViT    atistia    vxor    mihu-i 

FEMINA      Ol>TVMA      VEIXSIT  —  QVOl 

conroRts  reli^viab— qvod  svperaw 

SVNT     IN  —  HOC     PANARIO.         Of      thl 

ancient  Fanarium,  or  bread-basket 
mentioned  in  the  concluding  woti 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  forai© 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  anl 
his  wife,  a  fragment  has  beeu  diff 
covered.  The  workmanship  and  th< 
spelling  of  the  inscription  indicate  th 
end  of  the  republic,  or  the  first  year 
of  the  empire. 

Tomb  of  Bibidtifl.— One  of  the  fe 
remaining  monuments  of  republics 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  t 
Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angl 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  forins  pai 
of  tW  "WaM  ot  ^  \iO\vMs.  va.  the  Via  di 
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i      iflg  ftiiui  i!ie  Via  della  Ripresa  de' 

ijiTtnti,  and  atood  close  outside  the 

Porta  Ratiimena  of  the  Servian  wall 

'\      «Kilii*rt.  of  the  Btreot  leading  ftom 

j      IhtTtimm  to  the  Camptis   Martlus. 

U  k  a  qundran^lar   inonumeot    of 

rnamented  with  pilastcrr; 

style  ;    part  of  the   en- 

...  u...>i  oniamented  frieze  are 

II  standing.      la    the   centre   is  a 

hti,  with    a    moulded    architrave. 

ike  pedestal  is  au  iuscription  re- 

tng  that  the  ground  on  which  it 

de  was  given  by  a  decree  of  the 

Senate  and   by    order   of  the   people 

AT V«  CO N B VLTO  POPA' LIQ VE  J VS 3  V ) 

erect   on    it   the   sepulchre  of  C. 

iWicius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  adlle, 

snd  his  posterity,    "'honohis  vikto- 

naqwE  CAtissA/*     This  tomb  geems  to 

date  from   the  first  century   b,c.     A 

portion  of  a  similflr  inscription  exists 

■  nther   face   of  the   niouument, 

huilt    into    the    wall    of   the 

,    ng  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
87^  the  remaioi;  of  another  sepulchre, 
•id  to  the  Claudiau  Family,  who 
o  presented  by  the  S.  P.  Q.  H. 
viut  n  burial-place  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  now  a  huge  shapeless 
rniu ;  but  some  subterraneau  vaults 
under  the  modern  dwelling  are  still 
visible,  which  evidently  belonged  to  a 
tomb.  The  Flaminiau  Way  (a  portion 
of  which  has  been  laid  bare  in  levelling 
the  street)  passed  between  these  two 
tombs  in  its  course  to  the  Forum. 

Tomb' of  CteciUft  Metella,  about  2  m. 
ftoro  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano.  on  the 
Appian  Woy»*  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capeua,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  CiEcilia 
MeteUa,  the  wife  of  Crassus^  and 
daughter  of  QuintusCajciliue  Metelhis, 
Trho  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  €.8. 
This  noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  sepulchral  monuments 
■bout  Home,  and  so  great  is  the  solidity 
of  its  conBlruetion  that  it  would  seem 
u  if  it  were  built  for  eternity.  It 
(tands  on  the  extremit/  of  a  stream 

'SmXavirona,  VU  Appia. 


of  lava  from  an  eruption  at  the  base 
of  the  Aibau  hills  near  Marino.  A 
circular  tower,  nearly  70  feet  in  dia- 
meter, rests  on  a  quadrangular  base- 
ment. This  basement  is  composed  of 
concrete,  consisting  of  small  frag- 
ments of  lava  and  of  brick,  united  by 
a  cement  formed  of  lime  and  Pozzo- 
lana,  strengthened  by  large  square 
b(md-stones  of  tiiivertine, which  project 
at  intervals  from  the  mass  to  support 
the  external  marble  coating.  This 
coating  was  stripped  at  various  times 
for  making  lime,  and  Clement  XIT. 
removed  the  larger  blocks  to  construct 
the  fountain  of  Trevi.  The  circular 
part  of  the  tomb  Is  coated  with 
magnificent  blocks  of  the  finest  traver- 
tiue,  fitted  together  with  great  pre- 
cision. It  has  a  beautifid  frieze  and 
comicCf  over  which  a  couical  roof  is 
supposed  to  have  risen.  The  battle- 
ments which  have  usurped  its  place 
were  built  by  Boniface  VOL  in  the 
13th  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  family,  the  Caetani.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls'  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  obtained  the  modern  name  of 
**  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble  panel 
below  thf<  frieze,  on  the  side  towards 
ihu  Via  Appia,  is  the  iuscription  :  — 

CAECILIAK— Q.    CllETlCI    .    P. — METEI^ 

LAK  .  cRASST.^Immediately  over  the 
itiscriptioii  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
a  trophy  ;  on  one  side  is  a  figure  of 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield  ;  under- 
neath is  a  captive  bound,  in  a  sitting 
posture  :  the  figures  on  the  opposite 
side  have  been  effaced.  The  interior 
oont&ins  a  circular  dome-shaped  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick  ;  the  diameter  of 
this  chamber  is  about  15  ft.;  the 
sarcopfiagus  of  white  marble,  now 
standing  in  the  court  of  the  Farnese 
Palace,  is  stated  on  doubtful  authority 
to  have  been  fnund  in  it^  the  roof  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  htonework  shows  that  it 
was  conical.  Lord  Byron's  description 
cif  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
'Childc  Harold,'  Is.  ow^  «t  Wcifyt  tVc- 
queiU  bursts  of  ifteVvii?,  ^\i\^\  ^Jv^j^vi-;^ 
irresistibly  to  tYvc  VveaxV, 
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•*  Tliere  isi  8.  Btem  round  tower  uf  othrr  days, 
Firm  aa  »  fortrvw.  with  it«  IVncc  of  atone, 
8ach  JU  aa  araiT'fl  btilTlcd  streaKtJi  <lf  l»ya, 
Bkandlni?  wltL  half  its  baUleniHnw  ulone. 
And  with  tw.i  thouTknud  yeiirs  ot  Ivy  grown. 
Tbts  gnrlund  of  tloniity,  wht-ns  wave 
The  grecD  leavee  over   all   by  lime  o'er- 

thruwu  ;-- 
What  was  thl«  tower  of  Btmigtb  ?  within  its 

care 
Whtt   troasnre   lay  so  locfc'd.  so   hid  ?— A 

woman's  grave." 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Caetani  fortrcBS.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  l3th  century 
the  8a veil V  family  had  converted  thje 
ruin  into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetaui, 
before  the  close  of  the  siime  century, 
ohtained  possession  of  it,  and  built 
those  towers  awd  battle inented  walls 
vhicb  now  form,  from  manjr  points  of 
view,  a  ruin  scarcely  less  pictiirea(|tte 
than  the  massive  tomb  itself.  Their 
armorial  bearings  are  still  visible  on 
the  walls.  The  ruined  chapel,  with 
its  pointed  windows,  in  style  is  not 
unlike  the  Northern  Gothic  of  the 
13th  century,  though  less  refined  in 
detail.  It  was  founded  in  I'i'jti  by 
the  Caetaui.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  CcBcilia  are  fragments 
of  *i  marble  tombs,  discovered  in 
1824,  belonging  to  Q.  Granicus  Labeo, 
Mil.  Tribune  of  the  3rd  Legion,  and 
of  a  certain  T-  Crustidius.  The 
pavement  of  the  Appian  Way»  then 
remarkably  perfect  at  this  spot,  was 
laid  open  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  polygonal  masses  of  lava  have 
been  since  removed,  and  the  road  is 
now  macadamised.  There  is  a  sub- 
terraueau  passage  leading  from  the 
fortress  to  a  cataoorab,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  excavated  by 
the  Caetani.  A  short  way  on  the 
1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  have  furniBhed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  The 
lavft  of  Capo  di  Hove,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals— Mellilite^ 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scienriffc  trareiler  may  see  some  fine 

specimens  at  Home  in  the  Museum  oi 

i/te  Sapienza. 


Borne. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  now  tha^ 
only  sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome 
situated  close  to  the  Porta  di 
Paolo,  near  the  Protestant  burial 
ground-  The  monument  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  who  included  it  in  his  line 
of  fortifications.  It  is  a  massive 
pyramid  of  brick  and  tufa  iu  the 
centre,  covered  with  slabs  of  white 
marble  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
It  stands  on  a  square  basement  of 
travertine  3  feet  high.  The  height 
of  the  pyramid  is  Hi  feet,  the 
length  of  each  side  at  the  base  90. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  chamber^  13 
feet  long,  the  stviccoed  sides  and  ceil- 
ing of  which  are  covered  with  painted 
arabesques,  which  were  first  brought 
to  light  by  Ottavio  Falconieri,  and 
described  by  him  in  a  dissertatloa 
annexed  to  the  work  of  Nardinii 
These  arabesques  excited  great  in- 
terest before  the  discoveiy  of  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii;  they  still  retaia 
some  of  their  colour^  though  much, 
injured  by  the  damp  and  the  smoke 
of  torches ;  they  represent  4  female 
figures  with  vases  and  candelabra. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
cemetery.  [The  key  to  this  chamber 
is  kept  by  the  custode  of  tbt?  Pro- 
testant burial-ground  close  by.]  At 
2  of  the  angles  are  fluted  columns  of 
white  marble,  of  the  Doric  order, 
discovered  during  the  excavations  of 
1:663.  At  the  other  angles  2  pedestals 
with  inscriptions  were  found,  whieh 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
tihe  Capitol.  On  one  of  them  was  a 
bronze  foot,  also  in  the  same  museora, 
which  probably  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
CaiuB  Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate 
to  the  completion  of  the  Pyramid  by 
the  executors  of  C  Cestius,  two  of 
whom  bore  names  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Augustus — M.  Valerius  Messollft 
Corvinus  and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There 
are  2  ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monu' 
raent ;  the  first,  in  letters  of  large  '. 
is  repeated   on  the  eastern  side: 

CEST1«S.    1^.    P.    FOB.    EPVIX>.     PR.    TR, 

PL, — viT,  viB.  EPVLONVM.  The  Other  i 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia :  it 
recoT4.&  like  toTSM^el^vovL  ot  the  ^ynimidj 
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ably  smnller  than  those  of  the  former 
inscriptaoD ; — ofvs  ,  ABsoLvrrx  ,  ex  . 

TETTAMEWTO  ,  DISBVS  .  CCCXXX.^ARBI- 
TBlTT ,  —  PONTI    »  P.  r.  CLA  .  ItELjLE  , 

HXBSDifi  .  £T  .  FOTSi  .  L.    The  monu- 
meat  is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
AS   shoTm    by  the    mscnptiong,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
itins  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Potbiis; 
itiua  was  of  the  Poblician  gems,  a 
lor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one   of  the    7  €pui<me9,  appointed   to 
prepare   the  boDquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  soleninities.     He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.     In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
Varied  under  16  feet  of  soiL     It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  b^  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  au  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  meu- 
tioQcd,  and  wa«  laid  open  towards  the 
Via  OstJense  by  Gregory  XVI, 

Tomb  of  8t.  Co&stantia  (see  Church 
of  Sta.  Cofftaiisa). 


Tomb  of  the  Empress  8t.  Helena, 
U  ro.  t»eyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on 
the  Via  Labicana,  leading  to  Colonna. 
It  (s  noTT  called  the  Torre  Pignattara, 
from  the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots, 
iliich  are  seen  in  the  construction  of 
tl>fe  concrete  vaults.  The  tradition 
Oif  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this 
rain  a«  the  mausoleum  of  the  em> 
press  Helena,  mother  of  ConstazUine, 
»lio  died  in  Palestine  at  a  very 
idTunced  age,  whiUt  by  some  it  has 
been  described  as  the  church  raised 
by  Constantine  to  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
eelliiiRs,  whose  c^meter^  or  catacomb 
lies  beneath.  There  is  indeed  no 
dottbt  that  one  of  the  large  porphyry 
nrcophagi  in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
CroB*  at  the  Vatican  was  removed 
fiom  it  by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from 
vhere  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Btnseum  by  Pius  VI.  The  remains 
bow  risible  are  those  of  a  large 
«rvalar  hall,  with  walls  of  great 
thickness.  In  the  interior  are  6 
drcttlar  recc^see.  From  iasetiptions 
Aiiad  here  it  appeAta   th^t  the  itW' 


rounding  district  was  occupied  by  the 
cemetery  of  the  Equites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions, 
on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  a  knight  and 
his  page,  bears  the  names  of  Aug. 
Claudius  Vininus,  "  Nat,  None.,**  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  to  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  the  eiisting  German  family 
of  Volckniark-  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  S3.  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice,  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  in  the  Vi;fntt 
del  Ortinde,  is  a  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  Dame  of  St.  Helena  has  be 
given. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  after- 
wards a  mediaval  fortress,  and  now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  erected 
by  Hadrian  about  a.d.  130,  on  the  rt 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  witliin  the  gardens 
of  DoniJtia,  the  aunt  of  Nero.  The 
idea  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
mausoleum  of  Augtistus,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank:  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
last  vacaut  niche  was  filled  by  the 
ashes  of  Nerva.  Tlie  tomb  was  pro- 
bably completed  by  Antoninus  Pius 
Ca-d.  140),  who  removed  the  ashes  of 
Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where  they 
hud  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepulchre.  Hadrian  died  at  Baiae, 
but  we  know  from  Dion  Cassiua 
that  ho  was  interred  near  the  Julian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had 
himRclf  erected.  After  the  time  of 
Hadrian  it  became  the  sepulchre  of 
Lucius  Verus  and  the  Antonines,  and 
of  many  of  their  successors  down  to 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus.  Tl 
ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius  were  de^^ 
posited  here  a.d.  161;  of  Marcitfl 
Aurelius,  180;  of  Commodus,  I92| 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  21 K  It  ii 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft,  " 
circumference,  cased  on  the  ontsidi 
with  courses  of  peperino,  and  standing,] 
OD  a  square  basement,  247  ft.  \n 
length.  ProcopW,  ^Vo  e.'a.^  \V  \^v 
the  6th  cetilury,  \ietottt  \x.  -^^^  ^«r 
6  polled,  is  ih6  oUiftV  ^rv\«ft  V^^  VwjWv 
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it  is  described.  **  It  is  built,"  he 
saj's,  "  of  Parian  niurble  ;  the  square 
blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other  with- 
out any  cement.  It  has  4  equnl 
sides,  each  a  stoue's-tlirow  in  long^th. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  Injnry  to  the  decora- 
tioue ;  ftnd  he  tells  us  that,  when 
assailed  by  the  Goths  under  Viliges, 
in  537,  the  statues  were  torn  from 
their  pedestals  by  the  besieged,  and 
hurled  down  upon  their  assailants. 
Its  first  conversion  i«to  a  fortress 
dates  probably  from  the  time  of 
Honorius,  about  a.ik  42,^.  In  the 
wars  of  Justiuiun  it  vras  successively 
held  hy  the  Goths  and  the  Greeks, 
and  at  length  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Exarchfc,  and  became 
their  citadel  in  Rome.  At  the  close 
of  tlie  bth  century,  accorditija;  to 
Church  tradition,  whik'  Gregory  the 
Great  was  conducting  a  proceshion 
to  St.  Peter's  to  avert  the  pestilence 
which  followed  the  inundation  of  589^ 
the  Destroying  A>»gel  appeared  to 
him  on  the  summit  of  the  fortress 
sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  pla^nie  was  s-tayed.  In  com- 
memoration oT  this  event  the  pope 
erected  a  chnpel  on  the  summit,  which 
was  subseipicntty  superseded  hy  a 
statue  ot"  the  archangel ;  the  present 
statue  dates  from  174(}.  The  name 
of  St.  AiJgelo  w:is  derived  from  this 
circam«itarice.  but  does  not  app^ear  to 
have  been  applied  for  several  centuries, 
III  the  Kith  Ci-ntury  the  maufioleuui 
was  the  forir-ets  uf  Marozia,  and  the 
seene  of  many  of  those  events  which 
have  rendered  her  n&me  and  that 
of  her  motlier  Tijeodora,  the  widow 
of  Count  Alberico  of  Tusculum  so 
celebrated  in  the  fiistory  of  that  law- 
less period,  John  XU..  about  a.d. 
960,  wiis  the  firs^t  pope  who  occupied 
it  as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In 
985  it  was  seized  by  Crescentins  "So- 
jnentanaSf  the  consul,  who  increased 
tAe  fortiBeations  to  defend  himself 
against  the  emperor  Otho  II L,  wlio 


had  marched  ioto  Borne  in  defence 
of  the  pope.  Thence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Castellutn  Crescentii,  as 
described  by  several  old  writers.  The 
history  of  the  fortress  from  this  timo 
would  be  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  Rome  through  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  it  was 
held  by  the  Orsinis.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  1378,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  cardinals  who  opposed 
the  election  of  Urban  VI,  Boniface 
XL  repaired  the  fortress,  and  Alex- 
ander VI.  about  the  year  1500  raised 
the  upper  part,  and  strengthened  the 
base  by  erecting  the  bulwark  of  traver- 
tine between  it  and  the  bridge ;  be 
completed  the  covered  gallery  wbidi 
leads  from  the  castle  to  the  Vatican, 
begun  by  .John  XXIII.  on  the  fouuda^ 
tiouB  ot  the  Leonine  walls.  Urban 
VIIL,  in  1644,  constructed  the  otit- 
works  of  the  fortress  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini,  and  completed  the  fortifi- 
cations with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  froni  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  ndditjons 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  The  ancient  qnudrangulftr 
basement  was  laid  hare  on  one  side  in 
IS25,  and  found  to  consist  of  bUicks 
of  peperino  mixed  with  brickwork. 
About  the  sanre  time  (he  original 
entrance  facing  the  bridge  was  hud 
open,  and  excavations  were  commenced 
in  the  interior.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in 
the  centre  a  large  square  sepulchral 
chamber,  to  which  led  a  corridor 
winding  round  the  building,  parallel 
to  its  outer  walls.  This  spiral  corridor 
— M'hich  we  now  descend  with  the 
aid  of  torches  from  a  door  leading 
out  of  the  modern  staircase — is  30  feet 
high  and  U  feet  wide,  built  of  brick 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  still  retains 
traces  of  jts  marble  facing  and  some 
fragments  of  the  Mhite  mosaic  with 
which  it  was  paved.  It  was  lighted 
by  two  conical  apertures,  which  show 
lYiM  eTkOTtOtQas.  \>Kvt\s:afe%ft  of  the  walla 
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tAvertioe,  t>penmg  towards  the  iElian 

'  ^  ^        now    Mocked    up.     Opposite 
•way  is    a  niche  which  coii- 
:_....-   :I;e   colossal   bust  of  lludrjau, 
DOW  ill   the    Hotonda  at  the   Vafu-uii 
Masetim.      The  sepulchral  chamber, 
in   the   form   of  a  Greek  cross,  is  in 
thi!   centre   of    the  mausoleum ;    the 
largest    niche    is    supposed    to    have 
contained  the  sarcophagus  which  en- 
closed  the  ashes  of  Hadrian,   whilst 
those  of  his  successors  were  placed  in 
the    others.      It    is    lighted    by    two 
wicdows  perforated  in  the  thickucBS 
of  the  walls  ;  the  modern  stairs  lead- 
to  tlio   upper  part   of  the  edifice 
over  it.     Excavatious   have  laid 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  levul, 
•ittd  the   lateral    niches  are   seen   by 
dweeudiug  into  the  cells  beneath  the 
ftteps.    The   workmanship  is  of  the 
best  kind:    tlie   immense   blocks    of 
pcperino  ajre  fitted  with  the   utmost 
nicety,  aud  yet  the  holes  in  the  waJIs, 
and  the  ornaments  discovered  dunug 
the  excavations,  prove  that  they  were 
COTered  with  marble.      Among  other 
objects  found  at  various  times  among 
ikii  rtiins  of  the  Mofes  Hadrkmi  are  the 
Ufp*  granite  sarcophagus,  the  lid  of 
which    now    forms   the    font  in   St. 
Peter's  •  the  Barberiui  Faun,  now  at 
Mtmich-,    the    Dancing  Faini,  in  the 
Florence  Gallery;  and  the  porphyry 
wircophagus,  removed  by  Innocent  11. 
to  the   Lateran,  for  his   own    tomb. 
In  the  modem  part  of  the  building  is  a 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del    Vaga.       Higher    is    the    sc^uare 
saloon,    now    a   barrack-room,    orna- 
mented  with   frescoes    and    bfautiful 
stucco  reliefs  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  both 
hire  suffered   from  neglect.    Opening 
oat  of  tliis  hall  is  a  circular  apartment 
lurrounded  by  presses,  in  which  were 
once  preserved  the  secret  archives  of 
the  Vatican.     In  the  centre  stands  a 
huge    iron-bound    chest,  which    con- 
tained the  jmpal  treasures  when   the 
pope  was  forced  to  take  refuge  iu  the 
casile  of  St.  Angelo.     Ascending  still 
hight^r  are  several  dark  and  dismal 
cells :  one  larger  than  the  rest  contains 
a  great  number  of  jars  for  dJ,  and  is 
m^posed  to  hare  served  as  a  store  for 
tktt  eommoditjt  which  was  he&ted  and 


poured  ou  to  the  heads  of  Bssailtint8« 
Near  this  are  some  small  cells,  in 
one  of  which  tradition  reports  that 
ReatriceCenci  was  confined.  A  wind- 
ing stair  now  k*ads  to  the  platform 
on  the  summit,  from  which  the  view 
over  the  city,  and  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  Campagna,  is  very  fine.  There 
is  no  point  from  which  the  gigantic 
mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  is 
seen  to  more  advantage.  A  grand 
display  of  fireworks  (^lirandolo)  tftkes 
place  at  the  castle  on  the  national  fete» 
iklfo  St''tuto  (1st  Sunday  iu  June). 
Permission  to  see  the  castle  can  be 
obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  di- 
visional staff  of  Home  (Via  del  Burro 
147). 

Matisoleiiiii  of  LiudliuB  Fcetus.  — 
This  circular  moimnient,  much  re- 
sembling in  construction  that  of 
Ccceilia  Metella,  was  diticovered  in 
18S5  in  the  grounds  of  the  Chcvr. 
liertone,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria, 
half  a  mile  outside  the  gate.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  of  adrairably 
worked  travertine  masonry,  lOi  feet 
high,  comprising  the  basement  and 
cornice,  and  nearly  115  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  fronted  an  ancient  road.  The  grand 
inscription,  carve*!  on  enormous  blocks 
of  marble  in  perfectly  f^-rmed  letters, 
each  ueuiiy  3  inches  high,  and  still 
showing  traces  of  red,  proves  the 
monument  is  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  was  built  by  Lncilius  Ptetns  and 
his  sister,  Luciliu  Polla,  during  their 
lifetime.  The  inscription  ruiisthus: — 

V.  1,V CILIA'S  .  M  .  F.  SCA  .  PAETVS 

Tnm  .  MILIT  .  PttvEF  .  FABR  .  PBiBF  . 

EQVIT. 

LVCILIA  .  BI  .  F  .  POLLA  .  SOBOB 

The  Mansoleuro  was  siii-monnted  by  an 
earthen  cone  about  .'i5i  fi.  high.  From 
the  position  of  other  (ombs  adjoiuinff.j 
the  mflusoleum  we  infer  that  it  hat 
already  been  buried  and  hidden,  to  the 
upper  cornice,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  ;ird  century,  when  this  quarter 
became  a  suburbun  necropolis 

The  excavation  of  this  monument 
was  continvied  ia  v\ie  ^wveiiw'^x  »vi\  \'*>'%i^v 
atid  the  emittt  6emvw^^«^at  Q,\Kn«e.  «^l 
the  left  side  ^w  t«\tti\«^  «\rwYVVi^ 


tDot  only  of  its  marble  coating,  but  also 
of  most  of  the  travertine  lining  of  the 
basement.  At  a  point  opposite  the  in- 
acriprion  was  discovered  the  ontraoce. 
It  leads  through  a  vaulted  corridor 
36  ft,  long,  paved  with  travertine,  to 
the  Gepulchral  chamber  in  the  centre 
of  the  monujiieat.  On  each  side  of 
the  corridor  is  a  cornice  with  stucco 
reliefs,  now  mostly  destroyed.  The 
cell,  9  ft.  9  in.hy  6  ft.  6,  iu,,  has  solid 
pilasters  at  the  four  angles  to  sustaia 
the  vault. 

In  the  walla  are  threi^  niches  to  re- 
ceive the  cinerary  urns,  but  the  con- 
tents were  plandered  when  the  cell 
was  transformed  into  a  small  cemetery* 
At  that  period  a  rude  sarcophagus  of 
travertiue  was  placed  in  the  central 
niche,  opposite  tbc  eutrancc,  with  a 
kind  of  parapet  waU  before  it.  The 
niches  to  rt.  and  L  were  similarly 
walled  up  to  the  height  of  about  3  ft. 
from  the  ground;  remnmits  of  a  skele- 
ton were  found  m  the  space  thus  en- 
closed to  the  1.  resembling  the  arcosoli 
of  the  catacombs. 

Two  rows  of  loculi  were  found 
on  each  side  of  the  corridor,  al- 
most intact  and  mosEly  closed  with 
tiles,  but  some  with  marble  slabs, 
from  more  ancient  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, with  the  original  inscriptions 
turned  inwards.  In  the  pavement  of 
the  corridor  near  the  entrance  is  a 
descent  to  a  lower  story  excavated  in 
the  tufa.  This  is  a  sepulchral  ambu- 
lacrum 93  ft.  long,  containing  nnmer- 
oufi  loculi  still  closedj  many  of  which 
from  their  dimensions  appear  to  have 
contained  the  corpses  of  cbildren. 
This  transformation  of  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Lucilii  into  a  hypogeum  took 
place  probably  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  original  monu- 
ment have   entirely  disappeared,  but 
two  marble  portrait  busts  were  found 
during  the  recent  excavations.     They 
are  both  life  size  and  of  artistic  merit. 
One,  which  is  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion,   represents   a   man    in   militaiy 
drva$,  with  the  clamys  buckled  on  the 
Jeft    shoulder    and    the    parazonium. 
across  his  breast.     On  his  head  is  a 
•VIC  crown.     Only  the  head  remains 
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of  the   other  bust,   which  is    muoj 
dnmaged,  but  still  reveals  the  delicat 
features  of  a  young  woman.    We  maj 
conclude   that  these    portraits   repre-" 
sent  Lacilia  Poll  a  and  her  brother,  M. 
Lucilius  TcBtus. 

Tomb  on  the  rt.  of  the  Forta  Solaria. 
— This  most  interesting  fragment  waa 
discovered  at  the  commencemeut  of 
187],  in  destroying  the  massive  towers 
of  the  Porta  Salaria  which  dated 
probabli^  from  the  time  of  Anrelian. 
It  consists  of  an  oblong  coustructioii 
in  the  style  of  that  of  Bihulus,  and 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  ancteni 
sepulchral  monuments  in  or  aboi 
Rome.  No  inscription  has  been  dis- 
covered to  indicate  its  age  or  the 
name  of  its  occupant.  One  of  its 
peculiarities  is  the  insertion  of  black 
marble  pedestals  under  the  white 
marble  pilasters.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gate— the  N.E.— is  a  still  larger 
tomb  of  a  circular  form,  in  travertine, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  branch  ofthe  Cornelian  family.  The 
marble  cippus  of  Sulpicius  Maximus, 
now  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capito- 
line  Museum,  was  discovered  between 
the  scinare  tomb  and  the  modem  Porta 
Salana. 
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Tomb  of  FlautLos,  noticed  in  thej 
excursion  to  Tivoli  (see  EBvirona), 

Tomb  of  the  Aterii— On  the  rt.  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  at  a  little  distance^  stands 
the  Porta  Nonicutaiia  of  Houorius, 
closed  in  the  ICth  century  by  Pope 
Pius  IV.  One  of  the  towers  protect- 
ing the  old  gate  rests  upon  a  massive 
square  tomb  of  concrete,  with  traces 
of  its  travertine  facing.  A  broken 
inscription  discovered  in  front  of  the 
tomb  in  1627,  revealed  the  name  of  Q. 
Aterius,  named  by  Tacitus  as  the 
worst  flatterer  of  Tiberius. 

Tomb  of  the  Kaaoa,— Of  this  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monument  of  the  family 
of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains  (part 
of  it  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.)  ;  it  was 
dvsco'Wftted  vtt.  1674,  and  described 
\  by    liavtoW    «aA  ^\\cvt\,  MtV<a  \«i\«j 
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painlugs,  tn  their  PictunE  Antiqiur.  It 
is  situabKl  on  the  Yia  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
from  tbe  modem  Ciiscde  di  Qruttu 
Bems.  I^rtly  excavated  in  the  sides 
of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms  the 
escarpmeut  on  the  1-  of  the  road,  it 
bad  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
Mus  Xaso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paLntiugs  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  st:ve- 
subject^  from  his  Metamorphoses  ■ 
it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
the  last  resting-place  of  one  of 
his  collateral  descendants.  This  ruin 
was  mucJi  injured  in  1886  by  exten- 
sire  ^laarrying  of  the  adjoining  rock. 

Tomb  of  the  Soipios,  in  a  vineyard 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebasdano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,*  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  tombs  yet  discovered.  In 
1^116  an  inscription  on  a  sl.ib  of  Alban 
staoe,  now  in  the  Barberini  library, 
was  discovered  here,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scjpio 
Barbatus,  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,  who 
founded  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Apptuo,  and  Maffei  pronounced  the 
luncription  a  forgery,  lu  May,  1780, 
Ibe  brothers  SassJ,  then  owners  of 
the  ground,  in  enlarging  the  grolto 
uaderneath  the  gardener's  house, 
cluinced  to  find  two  peperino  slabs,  con- 
twtibg  the  name  of  P.  Scipio,  son  of 
the  Africaiius.  engraved  in  red  letters ; 
which  discovery  left  no  doubt  that  the 
i»opuJchre  of  the  illustrious  family 
ira«  not  far  distant.  Further  excavu- 
tiotts  were  commenced,  and  the  tomb 
&iul  its  contents  were  brought  to  light. 
Several  recesses  or  chambers  were 
ivered,  irregularly  excavated  iu 
tufa,  with  a  sarcophagus  and 
►roos  inscriptions.     The  ancient 

irauce   was    towai'ds  a   cross  road 
icwlin^'  from  the  Appiau  to  the  Via 
»  Sf* SaviTQZLg,  VUAppla, 


Latina:  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  11 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and 
supporting  a  plain  cornice  moulding 
Upon  this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric 
column,  indicating  a  second  story, 
lu  one  of  the  larger  chambers  \( 
found  the  celebrated  sarcophagus 
peperino,  bearing  the  name  of  L. 
Scipio  Biirbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican 
(see  Vatican).  The  chambers  at 
present  contain  nothing  but  incorrect 
copies  of  the  inscriptions,  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Vatican. 

"  The  Sciplos'  tomb  conudnf  no  oshca  now  ; 
I'to  very  fi^putchres  lie  tenantleaii 
Oi"  their  heroic  slweUer*."        C^»W«  JTaroW» 

The  plan  has  been  altered,  and 
falsified  by  new  constructions,  and 
little  is  lett  in  situ  to  show  its  original 
appearance.  Several  inscriptions  bear- 
ing the  names  of  persons  of  the  great 
consular  families  of  Cornclii,  Cossi, , 
and  Lentuli  were  also  discovered  in 
this  tomb,  some  of  them  buried  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Scipio  family. 
Scipio  Africanus  was  buried  at  Liter- 
num,  where  he  died;  but  we  know 
from  Livy  that  his  statue,  with  those 
of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius,  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  family  mau80-»j 
leum  at  Rome.  This  whole  site  waft 
purchased  by  the  Municipality  in  1886. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  Volpi.— Between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Saba,  and  the  bastion  of 
Sangallo  on  the  Aventine,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  old  Via  Ardeatina,  arc  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  mausoleum,  now 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  Vigaa 
Volpi,  formerly  Cavalieri.  The  plan 
of  the  mausoleum  is  circular ;  a  vaulted 
corridor  leads  to  the  central  hall,  de- 
corated with  square  niches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  rooms,  or  hypogtca, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  now  filled 
up  with  earth  aud  rubbish.  Although 
this  maguiliceut  tomb  exceeds  in  sbte 
that  of  Messala  Corvinus  and  Csccilia 
Mctella,  yet  nothing  is  known  about 
its  history,  or  external  architecture,  aa 
only  its  uucleaa  of  concrete  has  escaped 
destruction. 

Tomb  ol  t^e  taxmly  ol  \Xft^ta."^QTfla~ 
—This  very  mtcT«»t«i%  itl^^coX  -«^ 
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discovered  in  1864,  in  lowering  the 
westirn  ascent  to  the  Quirinal  by 
the  Via  della  Datririti.  It  is  at  a 
cons^idenible  depth  beh>w  the  surface, 
and  covered  by  extensive  constmc- 
tioBB  of  the  Empire  of  two  disiinct 
periotls,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
to  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient  road,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  massiTC  facade  of  rectangular  bloclcs 
of  travertine,  in  finely  fitted  courses, 
pierced  with  a  hatKlsome  arch,  and 
surmouiited  by  a  cornice  ou,  which 
are  sculptured  pal m-bra aches,  and  in 
elegautly-fomied  letters  this  iuBcrip- 
tion  :— CN.  SEMPBONIVS  .  C.  F.  ROM.— 
HEMPBONIA  ON,  F,  BOROR.  LARCIA  .  MI. 
(or  MV.J   (for  MONATIli  F,  MATER  IF, — 

vfhich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  mnnument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  BC,  and, 
like  that  of  Bibulus  on  the  Capitoiine, 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Servian  Wall 
on  the  W.  declivitv  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  and  the  position  of  the  Porta 
Sttnqufifis^  which  led  into  the  republican 
city  from  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
tomb  had  evidently  been  ritied,  as  no 
other  portion  of  it  reniaius  except  the 
facade.  It  is  situated  within  the 
palace  of  the  rojal  hou.sehold,  on  the 
rt  of  the  Salita  della  Dataria,  and 
can  be  examined  by  applying  to  the 
Miiiistero  della  casa  Beale. 

Tomlw  on  the  Via  Latina.— The  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  still  marks  its  direction, 
crosses  the  modem  road  to  Albano 
diagonally  2^  railes  from  Rome,  going 
towards  Frascati  and  Tusculum.  The 
farm  on  the  1.  of  the  road  here,  and 
extending  to  the  arches  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct,  is  the  Tenula  of  the  Arco 
Travertino  del  Corvo — a  nanie  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  Claudian  Aqneduct,  which  are  built 
of  travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latiua  passed,  and  from  an  abbreviation 
of  Corvinus,  a  Romnn  family  who  had 
possessJoDSt  as  appears  from  iuscrip- 
t/oas  discovered,  hereabouts.  In  1859 
Sjgjjor  FortnnatJ^  while  making  exca- 


vations on  this  spot,  discovered  t 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  and  extensi 
substructions  of  a  Roman  villa,  whic 
at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  belange 
to  Marcus  Strvilius  Silvanus,  and 
the  4th  century  was  the   property 
the  illnEtrious  Aniciau  family.    The 
excavations    gave     evidence    of  th 
former  splendour  of  the  villa.     Th 
included  portions  of  mosaic,  stuccoei 
and  frescoes,  vei-y  fine  slabs  of  marble, 
coins,  and  vases  (see  Pbn  of  Tombs;, 
Following  up  his  researches,  Sig.  F, 
soon  after  came  on  the  pavement 
the  Via  Latiua,  lined  with  sepulchral 
mouumenis.     The  road  itself  consisti 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much   worn,    with    a   wide    footway, 
evidently  of  the  later  Empire,  judging 
from  the  careless  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. 

On  the  rt.  is  a  most  interesting 
Tomb.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
tetrastyle  portico,  which  leads  into 
an  atrium  and  triclinium  paved 
in  tnoBuic ;  thence  a  double  flight 
of  steps  descends  into  the  fune- 
real vaults.  These  consisted  of  two 
large  chambers:  the  outer  one,  which 
has  beet;  much  injured,  has  a  large 
niche  containing  a  very  mutilated 
marble  sarcophagus  ;  the  inner  one  is 
an  obtong  chamber  15  ft.  long,  with 
a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  well-pre- 
served stucco  bas-reliefs,  in  square 
and  circulai'  compartments,  represent- 
ing nymphs  riding  on  winged  and  sea 
monsters,  tiereids,  &c.  "  In  the  lunette 
over  the  entrance  door  is  represented 
a  female  figure  on  the  back  of  a 
winged  fish,  and  in  the  opposite  lanette 
the  Hours  dancing.  The  hnudred 
small  figures  iu  this  chamber  have 
been  shown  by  Dr,  Petersen  to  have  a 
special  allusion  to  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  their  religious 
opinions  regarding  the  souls  of  the 
departed."  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covered  with  marble  slab*, 
whilst  several  Barcophagi  covered  with 
pood  bas-reliefs  were  placed  around. 
These  sepulchral  chambers  are  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Via 
Latina,  As  to  the  owner  of  this  splen- 
did tEia,\i&ci\e,vk.TO  -wi^vci^  \%  Wtiown 
i  YroTO.  tW  sXasQYBi  on.  «nit£v«  >afv<2i& 
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ployed  in  it«  construction,  it  appears 
to  date  from  ftbont  a.d.  160. 

Oq  the  opposite  (1.)  side  of  the 
road,  tsiit  near  the  surface  and  less 
well  presen'cd,  is  The  Painted  Tom'b, 
discovered  ISfiS  ;  on  ihe  level  of 
the  road  is  the  tnclininm,  with  & 
well-preserved  pavement  in  mosaic, 
representing  marine  monsters.  The 
pavement  is  constracted  on  an  incline 
towards  the  side,  on  which  is  a  leaden 
conduit  fov  carrying  ofT  water  to  the 
grounds  of  an  ancient  vilia.  From  the 
triclinium  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
the  two  hypoga:^a  below,  the  outer 
sepulchral  chamber  being  built  agaiuEt 
the  walls  of  an  earlier  one,  after  its 
entrance  had  been  carefully  walled  up. 
The  outer  chamber  is  surrounded  by 
low  arches  with  paintings  of  birds; 
on  them  rest  sarcophagi,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Pancratii  J  the  inscription  apoo 
one  being  still  preserved.  The  sculp- 
ture on  the&e  shows  that  they  belong 
to  the  3rd  or  early  4th  century.  As 
in  some  cases  in  the  catacombs  and 
other  sepulchral  excavations,  the  por- 
traits of  their  owners  have  been  left 
nnfiiiisht?d,  prolmbly  being  purchased 
from  the  undertaker's  stock,  which  only 
required  the  inscription  and  portrait 
to  be  added.  The  inner  chamber, 
which  is  square,  has  a  vaulted  roof 
covered  with  beautiful  stucco- reliefs 
and  paintings,  the  colours  nearly  as 
fresh  when  first  discovered  as  when 
laid  on  17  cetiturits  ago.  The  reliefs 
represent  chiefly  subjects  from  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  Achilles  at  Scyros, 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  with  the  Palla- 
dium, Philoctetes  at  Lemnos,  Priam  j 
at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  detached! 
figures  of  Hercules  Citharcedus,  Jupi- 
ter and  the  Eagle,  and  a  set  of  lovely 
groups  of  centaurs  hunting  lions, 
panthers,  &c.  There  are  8  landscape 
subjects  in  square  compartments^  and 
many  arabesque  decorations  in  relief, 
almost  equalling  the  fineness  of  cameos 

their  execution.     Eound  the  base 
>f  the  vault  arc  remains  of  a  cornice 
rdat  tbeAughs  were  four  figures  in 
iccOf  all  now  mutiluted ;  one  of  them 
was  perfect  whcu  discovered,  but  was 


stolen    by  some  early  visitors  to  thi 
excavation.    In  the  centre  of  the  fl< 
stands  a  huge  marble  sarcophagus, 
ft.  long.      It   has,  which  is  iintisui 
places  for  two  bodies,  the  skeletons  ol 
which  were  found'  nearly  entire.     ll| 
is  most  probable  that  this  tomb 
longed  to  the  earlier  proprietor  of  tt 
adjoining  villa,  namely  Servilius 
vanus,  who  was  consul  a.d.  188 
who,  we  learn  from  Lampridius,  n 
murdered  by  order  of  Commodus.* 

Tomb  in  the  Via  Portuensis.— Al 
^  m.  outside  the  P.  Portese    in 
Vigna    Jacobiui,  on    the  Via  Pc 
eusis.  Sir  J.  Savile,  in  1B87,  discovt 
an  interesting  tomb  containing  ricUl 
sculptured  sarcophiigi»  columbaria 
locnli   with   urns.       The   inscription 
belong  chiefly  to  the  pagan   period; 
but  the  coins  to  the  age  of  Constantine;] 
with  the  exception  of  a  fine  Aureus 
the  Emp.  Galba — a  rare  coin.     The] 
chief  works  of  art  discovered  were  al 
has-relief,  in  marble,  of  Pcntheus 
of  Thebes,  and  a  mosaic  pavement  i 
the  Kape  of  Proserpine. 

Tomb  of  TibiuB  Marianus,  near 
Gth  m,  on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  old  pwl 
road    from    Rome  to    Florence   («ob| 
lAvidfjook  for  (Xtitr^ti  liftfy),  coiirnionly 
called  the  tomb  of  Nero.     It  con&istl 
of  a  massive  oblong  sarcophagus,  *ltk 
a  hu^e  cover  in  marble  ;  in  front  is  All 
inscription  to  Vibius  Marianus,  whoj 
was  Procurator  of  Sardinia,  Prefect  of  J 
the  2nd  Italian  Legion,  and  a  nativ0| 
of  Derlona    (the    modem    ToHotift), 
and    to  his    wife    Reginia  Maxima; 
the    monument   was   raised   by   their 
daughter  Vibiaj  and  dates  probably 
from  the  end  of  the  secoud  century. 

Tomb  of  Piao  licmianuB. — In  tliel 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Bonaparte,  just 
within  the  Porta  SaJara,  was  discovered  l 
in  March,  1885,  an  ancient  family  hjr- 
pogtcum^coutainingsevenmarbleCippi 

*  An  account  of  them  diacovcrlps  vrtll  be  I 
ttiuiMl  \n  SVft.  U.  FotttUWkti'B  'ReliiMono  degllf 
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Ibat  the  tomb  had  belonged  to  the 
Liciniiin  family.  The  largest  cippus 
CODtaitt^^d  the  a$hes  of  PisoLiciniaaus. 
This  iras  the  Piso  whom  Gsilba  adopted 
as  his  sQCcessor,  4  days  before  liis  as- 
asanation  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
in  the  Foram  a.i>.  69.  Piso  iras  mur- 
•lered  ou  the  same  day  by  order  of  liis 
mal  Otho.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  Piso's  wido-w^  Verania,  Otho  sold 
her  his  body,  and  she  consigned  his 
osbo  to  this  tomb.  The  ioscrip- 
Vwn  on  this   cippus  is  as  follows: — 

mig.  Mik.NIBVS.  L.  CALPDRNI,  PISONI9. 
tnCGr.  LICINIAM.  XV-  VIR.  9.  F.  ET. 
VCnANIAE.  Q.  VERANI.  CoS.  AW.,  F. 
0E3USAE,  FISONIS,  rBVci.  The  cippi 
we  removed  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Campauari  Palace  in  the  Via  Nazio- 
ttile,  where,  by  permission  of  the 
owiitr^  may  also  he  seen  37  other  cippi 
beariog  votive  inscriptions  to  various 
pda  from  soldiers^  chiefly  belong- 
tttg  to  the  cavahy  corps  of  equUes 
»»*Mvtf5  of  Trajan's  time,  on  the  oc- 
t«ioa  of  their  lu/ne^ta  missio  or  houour- 
iittle  dismissal  from  service.  These 
*m'fuQDd  in  188.1,  some  in  the  same 
'^iila,  and  others  in  the  Via  Tasso.  In 
4  temporary  museum  in  the  same  gar- 
<lttw  are  3  grand  sarcophagi,  finely 
»«ilp»ared  with  the  triumph  of  the 
Mian    Bacchus,    heads    of    Medusa, 

K,  and  Bacchus,  ^c,  several  others, 
r,  with  Bacchic  subjects,  a  good 
,  and  many  interesting  fmgments, 
fill  found  in  the  excavations  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Bonaparte. 

tomb  in  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano,  about 
i  ndle  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the'  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of 
the  Costi'a  Prictoria,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  roud  which  led  out  of 
the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  consists  of  a 
cruciform  chamber  of  travertine  orna- 
mented with  a  cornice,  and  contained 
tJiree  marble  sarcophagi  covered  with 
bM-reliefs  representing  Orestes  and 
the  Furies,  and  the  Niobides,  which 
Jare  been  removed  to  the  Lateran 
Masenjn. 

Tomb  of  hergias  Cf&Iba,  near  Monte  J 
T^vAiecub, — In  Jauimry,  1886,  iu  mak- 
tbe  main  setrcr  to  carry  the  drain-  J 


age  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber  beyond 
the  church  of  San  Paolo  fmri  Ir  murat 
the  workmen  found,  near  the  marble 
wharf,  20  ft,  below  the  surface,  a  tufa 
totub  9  ft,  high  and  15  ft.  long,  with  a 
single  block  of  travei'tiue  on  its  face 
hearing   the   following   inscription:— 

SER.     fiULPlCICS.     SER.    F.    GALEA.    COS. 

PEO,  QUAiw.  XXX.     This  Sergiua  Sul- 

Kicius  Galba,  son  of  Sergius,  must 
ave  been  Consul  with  L.  Aurelius 
Oolta  in  the  year  144  n.c,  and  grand- 
father of  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  was 
sent  by  Csesar  to  the  Gallic  campaign 
in  58  B.C.  against  the  Nantuates,  Ve- 
ragin,  and  Seduni,  and  who  was  great- 
grandfather to  the  Emperor  Galba. 
This  tomb  is  to  Ijo  re-erected  in  a 
pia/za  ndjovning  the  wharf  where  it 
was  found. 


COLHMBARIA- 


On  all  the  great  roads  leading  out 
of  ancient  Rome  considerable  numbers 
of  this  class  of  sepulchres  have  been 
found,  and  particularly  on  the  Appian, 
Tjitiii,  and  Aurelian  Ways.  They 
bear  so  great  a  similarity  to  each 
other,  that  the  description  of  one 
will^  with  few  exceptions,  apply  to 
all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  re- 
sembling those  in  a  xnodern  pigeon- 
house,  which  contaiued  the  ollvc^  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contaiued  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
dect;ased ;  hut  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  oH(p^  sunk  into 
the  brickwork  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  cou- 
structiou,  were  capable  of  containing 
the  ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons : 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  frcedoien,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many  of 
the  extensive  Co\wTab^T\a,  "a.\iCi\x.vVV,Qivc.^ 
belonged  to  specxsX^^ov^  VSiG  t.^^ 
places   for  unvs  to  vta^'  \va^«.    '^^^y 
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Appia  and  Via  Latiua,  between  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelm 
wall. 

In  early  times,  until  the  5th  century 
of  Rome,  the  bodies  of  almost  all 
classes  were  buried  entire,  as  was 
also  the  custom  araongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  nth  c<iiktuiy  of 
Eome  the  custom  of  bumiug  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  became  nearly 
general,  although  the  great  Patrician 
families,  such  as  the  Coruelian  Gens, 
Still  cotitiuued  to  follow  the  ancicut 
mode  of  interment.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Empire  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  coutiiiued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antouiues,  when  the 
system  of  barjiug  the  bodies  was 
again  introduced,  aud  gcoerally  fol- 
lowed in  the  latter  half  of  the  '2iid, 
3rd  aud  4th  centuries  of  our  era. 
It  is  to  this  latter  period  that  are  to 
be  referred  most  of  the  sarcophagi  to 
be  met  with  iu  our  museums.  The 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urua,  oriu  niches 
iu  the  catacombs,  with  the  bodies 
always  entire ;  no  instance  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  hundreds  of  Christian 
cemeteries,  having  been  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Oolumbaria  in  the  Tigna  Codinl,  on 
the  Appian  Way.  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  is  situated.  These  Colum- 
baria, of  which  3  are  well  preserved, 
coutaiu  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of  persons 
attached  to  the  family  of  the  Ca?sars, 
and  are  the  most  inlerestinp  liomau 
monuments  of  the  kind.  That  Erst 
discovered  consists  of  a  large  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  niches  for  receiving 
urns,  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
door  above  to  the  bottom  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  frescoes  and  arabesques, 
some  well  preserved,  representing  birds 
and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  ceutral  pier*  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Liberti  of 
Pompey:  in  it  are  several  inscr'ip- 
ttoas  to  peraons  attached  to  the  housti- 


hold  of  the  family  of  the  Cflftsars, 
Medicm^  Obstetric ,  Argentariits,  O 
balisto,  aud  to  a  ceiiain  Hynani 
Anrelianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latxi 
Libraiy  in  the  Porticus  of  Octavta 
On  the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smallei 
urns  belonging  to  the  members  of  i 
musical  confraternity  or  club, 
third  Columbarium  nearer  the 
appears  to  have  been  tenanted  by 
superior  class  of  occupants  than 
other  two ;  it  contains  what  might 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  o 
the  niches  are  the  property  of  th< 
same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ash  ^^ 
of  himself  aud  his  descendants,  au<{ 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  d 
rated  recess*  Most  of  the  inscriptioi 
belong  to  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
members  of  his  household  are  n: 
— amongst  others  two  officers  of 
Library  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine; 
and  Sotericus,  librarian  of  the  Greek 
Library  in  the  Porticus  of  Ootavia,  A 
curious  record,  was  placed  by  a  Homan 
lady,  named  Synoris  Glauconia,  over 
the  ashes  of  her  favourite  dog,  wbosu 
portrait  accompanies  the  inscriptioOt 
iu  which  he  is  designated  the  pet  or 
(hiicium  of  his  mistress.  A  very  ttdich* 
ing  one  iu  verse,  is  that  of  Julia  Prima 
to  her  husband.  One  of  the  mort 
curious  records  belongs  to  a  slavtj  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberias,  whose  name  if 
lost,  but  who  is  called  Cfssuris  Imcf 
or  buffoon.  The  inscription  coir* 
tinues  thus :  3futns,  arguttts,  imiint^f 
Ti.  CiEsaris  Atbjusti,  '/wi  primnm  *>irifiift 
causidicos  imita^•i,  It  seems  that  this 
poor  man,  being  dumb,  tried  to  divert 
the  gloomy  temper  of  his  master  liy 
imitatiug  the  gesticulations  of  the  ad- 
vocates pleading  tn  the  Forum.  It  ii 
known  how  deepl)'  the  lower  classes  in 
Rome  disliked  the  crowd  of  solicitors 
who  made  the  Forum  resound  with 
their  loud  and  ceaseless  talking  from 
morning  till  night.  This  feeling  is 
strongly  alluded  to  in  the  graceful 
memorial  of  L.  Apisius  Capitohnus,  io 
Marini'e  collection,  containing  a  prayer 
to  the  gods  to  keep  far  from  his  tomb 
thieves,  the  evil-eye,  and  above  all, 
'jvxt\bcow6vi\\&.    TV\ft  paintings   in 
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sarcophagi  on  the  floor  were 
here  long  after  the  original 
iclioii  o!  the  columbarium.  To 
te  approach  to  ilie  higher  stories 
niches,  the  tomb  had  on  all  sides 
len  balconies,  suppoi^ted  by  brac- 
kets ;  this  explains  the  many  irregular 
boles  in  the  -walls. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tw^fcn  the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
&nd  the  later  city  wall  of  Aureliaiij 
wTisoocupied^>y  numerous  Columbaria, 
funning  a  vast  necropolis. 

Cohtmharia  of  Hylas  and  VltaUziB, 
Deu*  the  Porta  Latina  aud  the  chaptd 
of  S.  Giovanni  id  Oleo,  excavated  in 
1B32.  by  ihe   Marchese  Cumpanu.     It 
Wftj  ontinally  about  12   ft,  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  necropolis, 
ud  i-^ushed  by  a  flight  of  steps  still  in 
food  preservation.     On  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  staircase  is  a  panel  of  coloured 
noiHiic^  enclosed  hy  a  frame  of  shells, 
ariiig  the  names  of  Gu.  Pom- 
Hylas,  and  Pomponia  Vitalina, 
ashes  were  found  enclosed  in  si 
ftd  glass  vttse  now  in  the  Viitican 
libnry,     This  coluni barium  was  built 
by  the  Pomponii,  like   many  others, 
«i  4  matter  of  speculation,  in  which 
My  one  could  purchase  one  or  more 
places.    Two  inscriptions  are  remark- 
_*Ue  as  belonging",  one  to  an  onvntrix^ 
iressing-raaid  of  Octavia,  sister  of 
■6tus,  the  other  to  a  pedi-isequus, 
n  of  Tiberius.   The  paintings 
the  walls   and   the    stucco    relief, 
ahhoogh  certainly  inartistic,  are  im- 
portant   from   the   subjects  they   re- 
present.     Most   worthy   of   attention 
w*  the  reliefs  on   a  pediment,  with 
the  edocation  of  Achilles  by  Chiron, 
aud  Ok  DOS  twisting  the  rope  of  rushes, 
»ljile  the  ass  eats  it  up,  &c.     The  key 
•>f  this  tomb  its  kept  at  the  ch,  of  S. 
Gioviumi  a  Porta  Latina^  close  by. 

Coltunbaria  of  Lucius  Arruntius, 
Ae. — Between  the  Porta  Maggiore 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica 
are  two  Columbaria  situated  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road  which  follows  the 


direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Prteuestiua. 


to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  f^eedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learti  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance  in 
1731].  It  has  2  small  subterranean 
chambers  with  cinerary  urns.  The 
other  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
different  plebeian  families  :  it  cousistij 
of  a  single  chamber,  decorated  wilJfi 
stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls,  and  a 
painted  ceiling.  It  has  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  urns  and  the  inscrip- 
tions may  still  bo  seen  in  their  original 
positions. 

The  Vigna  Belardi,  in  which  thestti 
Columbaria  exist,  was  bought  in  ISTIf/ 
by  the  Compagnia  Fondiaria  Italiaua,k] 
whose  learned  director,  Signor  G,  B,| 
Malatesta,  executed  extensive  excava- 
tions in  the  triangle  between  the  Via 
Praineslina  and  the  Labicana.     Five 
Columbaria   were   discovered    within 
the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  containing 
many    interesting    monuments.     (See 
Temple  of  Minerra  Medica.) 

Columbarium  of  T.  Clatidias  "Italia, 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Wolkonsky,  be- 
tween the  ch.  of  St.  John  Lateraa 
and  S.  Croce  in  Gemsalerame.  It 
consists  of  3  chambers  superposed,  and 
on  the  front  is  an  inscription  staling 
that  the  tomb  belonged  to  Tiberius 
Claudius  Vi talis,  an  architect,  and 
was  erected  by  Eutychius,  a  member 
of  the  same  profession.  The  Colum- 
barium is  builtof  brick  and  ivticulated 
work,  of  the  time  of  Nero.  The  terra- 
cotta sarcophngus,  in  the  hypogGDum, 
is  of  a  much  later  peritid. 

Columbaria  of  the  Fre«dmea  of  Au- 
gTistUB  and  Idvia. — Of  the.se  extremely 
interesting  monuments  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  ilhistrations  of 
them,  and  plates,  left  by  Piranesi  and 
Gori.  They  stood  on  the  left  of  the 
Appian  Way.  The  inscriptions,  about 
3(HJ  iu  number,  are  preserved  In  the 
V^atican  and  Capiloline  museums. 


Columbaria  m    the  Villa   Famfili- 

Doria. — These  'WfeTa  \\\««,ttNfex*yi  -j^  ItNn 

That  on  the  h  hand  was  coustrncttd  [  years  ago  in  tVift  grovm^ft  q^  VJciv^  V^^iSss.. 


(jLM.  6)  by  L>  Arrtmdus/  the  cons ul^  |  In  one  of  theux  *t(i  ^am^lvw^'Si  vil  NJsv^t 
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Borne, 


story  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  Seve- 
ral tombs,  marking  the  Hue  of  the 
Via  Aurelia»  were  found  ueur  this 
Coltimbariuin. 


Catacobibs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  I^ome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  nuliee  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  laitb 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
Btantiner  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  oar  era. 

The  name  of  Catacotnb,  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  all  these  excavations, 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  eetit^  to  designate  a  vault 
beneath  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian, 
on  the  A p plan  Way,  ad  GstncMmbas, 
where  the  remains  of  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  placed  when  recovered 
from  certain  Greeks  who  were  carry- 
iDg  them  off  by  stealth  to  their 
country.  Iti  general  application,  how- 
ever, to  these  Christian  sepulchres,  was 
only  at  a  much  later  period,  for  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  and  early 
fathers  of  the  Church,  they  are  called 
CetMterieSy  or  Places  of  Re^vuse. 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all-in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  but  none  exist 
within  the  precincts  in  modern  Rome, 
not  e%'en  inside  the  Aureliau  wall, 
much  less  in  the  more  ancient  preciuct 
of  Servius  Tullius,  a  cirtumstance 
accounted  for  by  the  enactment  of  the 
VI  Tables  forbidding  intramural  in- 
terment. 

An  opinion  was  long  entertained 
that  these  snbterninean  cemeteries 
were  originaUy  Arenurifs^  or  sandpits, 
ftam  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
j>eculiar  variety  of  volcanic  sand  called 
Arenct  by  the  ancients  aod  Po?,zolana 
\ity  the  moderns,  bo  extensively  used  in 
»e  oomjfoeition   of  mortar*    A  more 


careful    examination   of  the  aererd 

catacombs  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  formed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  Christian  burial,  and  that 
the  Arenarise,  were  only  used  os  pas- 
sages leading  to  them,  as  iu  the  Cata- 
combs of  Sant*  Agnese. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  the  readers 
should  know  that  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna,  where  the  Catacombs  are 
situated,  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  volcanic  rocks.  These  volcanic  rocks 
are,  however,  of  different  natures  and 
ages ;  first  a  rather  compact  conglo* 
merate,  called  tufa  IWmde  by  the  local 
writers,  the  most  ancient  deposit  of 
the  Latian  volcanoes,  and  still  ex- 
tensively employed  as  building-stone: 
and  secondly  coherent  dejections  oi 
ashes  and  scoriffi,  which,  lying  on  the 
former,  coustitute,  with  a  few  currents 
of  solid  lava,  a  great  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  Carapagna.  It  is  in 
thu  second  deposit,  which  often  solidi- 
fied from  having  been  deposited  under 
water,  called  tufa grarmlare^  thaX  nearly 
all  the  Catacombs  have  been  exca* 
vated,  its  dry  and  porous  natore 
rendering  it  easily  hollowed  out  into 
galleries  without  artificial  support. 
The  pozzolana  above  referred  to  gene- 
rally forms  insulated  deposits,  rarely 
of  considerable  extent^  in  tlie  tuft 
t/mnttlare.  These  volcanic  deposits 
coustitute  a  series  of  low  hills  loter- 
sected  by  valleys,  so  that  each  ceme- 
tery may  be  considered  as  an  insu- 
latfd  group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines, 

TheCatacombs  consist  of  animmeine 
net- work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  nt  right  angles,  sometimes  tor* 
tuous,  more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  These  gal- 
leries vary  in  length  and  height ;  in 
general  ihey  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft 
high  by  3  to  5  ft.  wide;  the  roof  k 
either  horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted*. 
and  in  the  tufa  of  its  sides  are  exca- 
vated the  sepulchral  loculi  or  graves* 
forming  tiers  above  each  other.  These 
graves  are  irregular  in  size,  as  in  depth, 
\  Bomel\TaQ«  ^wi'v!v^  dL«Ka«&.\»  (»Xktaaa  a 
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CB^e  corpse,  in  otlier  cases  two  or 

tkrctt.  The  arerage  number  of  graves 

la  «*d>ljef  ie  about  5,  and  their  length 

$  ft.    When    undisturbod    they   are 

foimd  dused  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 

on  ■hicb   icscriptious  and  ChrI$tiao 

mWems  are  often  cut  or  painted.    Be- 

iis  these  lomli  confined  to  the  walls 

"        -,  wider  spaces   called 

ring  of  an  over  arched 

.  ^  __icophagus  hollowed  in 

,  are  frequent,  forinhig  a  kind 

apse  over  the  place  where  the 

IS  deposited.     A  third  class,  in 

lape    of    sepulchral    chambers, 

inded  with  loculi  and  arcosolia, 

r  at  intervals.     These  have  ofteu 

.   converted    into    family    vaults 

places  of  worship :   to  these  the 

of    Cithicrdn  has   been   applied. 

h    description    of   crypts   or 

of    larger    dimensions  were 

for  places  of   meeting  and 

of  the  Christian  dead  were 
led  in  marble  orns  decorated 
Christian  emblems;  some  of 
^*w  sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  in 
wJl^juid  others  in  the  Christian  Mu- 
♦•wm  at  the  Lateran,  although  it  ie 
ptt>bulile  that  the  greater  number  of 
r  were  in  the  churches  at  the 
of  the  Catacombs,  or  in  the 
of  the  basilicas  subsequently 
their  sites. 

^gerated  notions  have  been 
'hltgrfuned^as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
*f  the  Catacombs,  some  sapposiug 
•iwii  to  reach  as  for  as  Tivoli  on  one 
»ide  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other ;  from 
tW  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
Jjais,  ii  is  now  certain  that  about 
•Uly  exi^it,  most  within  a  circle  of  3 
from  the  modern  walls,  tlie  farthest 
ifcnioved  being  that  of  St.  Alexander, 
Ibont  G  m.  ou  the  Via  Nomentana. 

I'adre  Marchi.  who  had  paid  more 
tttetitiou  to  Christian  archjcology  than 
injf  modern  anther,  supposed  that  each 
^TOetery  contains  lOO.utXI  graves,  and 
ni  '  sixty  in  all,  it  would  follow 

L*  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  after 
\\*i    Christians    enjoyed    unre- 
liberty  of  worship  and  of  in- 
f  for  their  dead  above  grotxnd,  j 
aumtrer  deposited  hi  the  Catacombs 


would  amount  to  .six  millions.*  As 
to  the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some 
date  soon  after  St.  Peter's  martyrdom, 
bat  by  for  the  greater  number  are 
subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
centy.  ;  they  were  ofren  repaired  in 
later  times,  when  they  became  the 
resort  of  penitents  and  pilgrims  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubic ul a, 
origincdly  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  places  of 
worship,  and  may  he  considered  as 
anterior  to  the  time  of  CoDSlantine. 

In  later  times  oratories  and  churches 
were  erected  over  the  entrance  of  the 
principal  cemeteries,  with  more  con- 
venient means  of  access  in  the  form  of 
stairs.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  churches  were  built  in  this 
manner.  St.  Peter's  was  erected  over 
the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St.  Paul's 
over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San  Lorenzo 
over  those  of  S.  HypoHtus  and  S, 
Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  vir^n  martyr  was  interred. 

The  history  of  the  CJirisiian  ceme- 
teries about  Home  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio ; 
his  researches  being  published  afler  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,t  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with  a 
few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  tbis  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archajology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view 
of  connecting  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  with  the  history  and 
ceremonies  of  the  primitive  Church  : 
for  this  we  are  indebted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  late  Father  Giuseppe 

•  CumuL  Michelo  dl  RoNd  calculutirs  tlint  tt»e 
gnlU^rU;*  of  iho  Cutao-mli^  In  tlie  luiUiwHale 
vicinity  cf  tbe  city  occupy  a  Ungtb  of  957,800 
yards  (H7&,000  nwtre»),  or  5S.7  geographical 
milea— ft  very  smaU  vwn\utt  isb\^  oi  ■>*i\v'v£\v  \sak 
been  explored.  .         ,     ^   i 

t  La  Uoma  aoltCTa.nea   ^  kivN^stAsj  WfeNft. 
I  vol.  folio.    Rooaa.  lea^- 
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Harchi,  a  leanied  JeBuit,  tlie  most 
accurate  modern  interpreter  of  early 
Cliristiaii  archeology.  His  work  ♦  is 
B  model  of  learning  and  diligent 
research  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  cir- 
cumstances had  preveuted  his  follow- 
ing it  up  as  was  intendtid  witii  a 
deseriptlou  of  the  immense  number  of 
inscriptiotis,  sculptures,  paintings,  &c., 
which  exiBt  in  the  Jfuspiims  of  the 
Vatican,  of  the  Laieran,  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, Sec.  A  French  work  on  a  ma^:- 
jiillicent  scale  has  been  since  published 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the 
Komau  Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Perretjt 
it  contains  copies  of  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions published  by  Bosio^  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  paintings  dis- 
covered in  them :  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latter  have  a  dfgree  of  pre- 
Kaphael-like  beanty  which  does  not 
thus  exist  on  the  originals,  depriving 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  in- 
terest and  rude  artistic  character.  The 
Commendatore  De  Kossi  is  tlie  best 
modern  nmhority  to  consult  on  this 
Bubject ;  his  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  is  especially 
interesting.  J  The  works  of  Gerbet, 
Gannie,  Raaul  Itochette,  Sec,  in  French, 
of  Mai  t land  and  Macfarlane  in  Euglish, 
are  compiled  from  Italian  sources,  and 
have  small  pretensions  to  originality. 

In  the  very  iiUereating  work, '  Roma 
Sotteranea,  or  some  Accouut  of  the 
Koman  Catacombs/  by  the  Revs.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote  and  R.  Brown  How, 


*  Montiraenti  PrimltSvf  dcVleArtl  CiiriaUane, 
B&11&  lAelTopiAl  del  Chriaiianlscno,  dcslgnati  ed 
illustrati  in  40.  Room,  lflU-4S.  Tlie  work 
wiLh  its  70  pUles,  its  cor&iir'd  to  tbe  topogrftpby 
atiil  architecture  of  ihe  cataci]nil»B. 

+  Ijea  C«tacoral>e«  de  Roiiie^  (lar  Louis  Perret. 
6  vrtlH  foHu.    Paris.  iHisa,  inyj. 

1  Inacriptloncs  Chriistianw  Urbl*  Rnroae  ac-x 

pnoribas  a  Cbristo  sieculiii  [wsita;,  1  vol.  fol.  of 

60n  pp^   IMOI,  to  be  procured  at   Spithiircr'is. 

library.    Comra.  de'  Kossi  la  also  eBgjged  on  a 

more  geoeml  worlt  npon  thefUitiiconnbfi,  ucdf^r 

the  title  of  'Eotuji  Sfjttorarnai  Crintijina,'   the 

first  two  vulume^  of  wbk'h  embratx'  ihe  gtuerftl 

Wstory  of  the  Catacoiubs,  and  the  di.'gcr3ptit»n  oT 

tJuii  of  3.  Cslllxtua.     Comm.  dc'  Hoa^l  aIek) 

pabliabes.  a  bimotiMy  Journal  (DuUellno  deW* 

jlrcMetttogiji  CrigtioDa)  tn  which  new  disoovorlcB 

/h  ilie  QUacuiabs  we  aonuunced. 


2nd  edition.  (London,  1  vol.  8va» 
1879),  the  visitor  will  find  the  best 
description  of  them  in  our  lunguaee. 
Although  it  purports  to  be  the  abridg* 
ment  of  an  ItaUan  work,  it  containft 
much  general  information  on  the  early 
Christian  Cemeteries. 

Connected  witli  the  Catacombs,  the 
work  of  Father  Garncci  on  the  minor 
monuments,  utensils,  &c.,  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  discovered  for  the 
most  part  in  these  cemeteries,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  department 
of  antiquarian  research.  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  '  Fabiola,'  though  partly 
fiction,  will  be  found  interesting. 

Admission.— No  permissions  are  re- 
quired for  visiting  the  Catacombs.  In 
some,  such  as  that  of  St.  CalUxtus,  a 
Government  charge  of  1  lira  is  made 
for  admi^iou  ;  in  others  visitors  give 
a  fee  to  the  local  custodians  who  act  as 
guides  and  provide  lights. 

We  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Catacombs  in, 
their  lopograpijical  order;  but  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  suburbs, 
especially  near  the  Porta  Salam  and 
Porta  Pia,  access  to  some  of  them  will 
sometimes  be  found  difficult  or  im- 
possible. 

Commencing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  Ihe  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Poute  Molle ;  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  8t. 
Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  d| 
Papa  Giulio,  and  farther  on  of  St.  Va- 
lentiiius.  There  are  some  paintings  lu 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cro.ss,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  tis  the  1 2th  cent 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.Oianutus  ami  Ba- 
Billa,  Xrmetei,  and  Pamphilus, 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  S8.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
gida;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  Che  Jfeft\i\V&,  Qu  iW  I.  of  the  road» 
\  a  "veTy  c;QLi\ox>a  Q\t^\k\acc  fiXvb.'^,  «»i\. 
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m  decorated  irith   moBaics— 
urrence  in  the  catacombs — 
g  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den^ 
Tes  use  it  at  ion  of  Lazarus.    At 
short   distance  outside    the    Porta 
Sibra,   beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  flnd 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyatds,   is   the  Cemetery  of  8ta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio;  it  has  .3  tiers 
of  gaileries  much  dilapidated.     Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch.  over  it  men- 
tioned   by    William    of   Malmesbury. 
The  Cemetery  of  88.  Thraso  and  Sa~ 
tuniinas,  which  opens  from  the  Villa 
Gorgolanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roadj  and  a  short  way  farther  on,  is 
Tery  extensive,  but  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.     In  one  is 
aa  inscription,  '*  Dormitio  Silvestri " — 
the  ileeping-place  of  Silvester.     The 
Ust  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  Priaciila, 
near  the  descent  towards  the  Anio— 
the  entrance  from  the  farm  bnilidings 
of  the  Vigua  Bttlloni,  near  the  high- 
road:   in    one    of   its    chapds    is    a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  gi^^ing  a 
vtil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  ber  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
ciHa,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edesor  Pudeotiana,  converted  by  St. 
Piog,  or  Santa  Ik>mitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 
meut;  and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
ii  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  pos- 
libly  a  representation  of  the  Madonna^ 
dating  from  the  2nd  centnrj'  •,  if  so  it 
would  be  the  roost  ancient  known  re- 
prefientation   of   the    Mother   of  our 
Saviour,   The  space  which  lies  between 
the  Via  Salara  and  Via  Nomentana  is 
rich  in  sepulchral  excavations,  the  soil, 
»  fiiable    volcanic    tufa,   being   well 
vulUfA  for   the  purpose.     On  the  Via 
'Huw.  ,  Mttside  the  Porta  Pia,  and 

it»  1  ts  of  the  Villa  ViUnr/i, 

«ih.  >...„..  1.  :aJacombof  0.  NicomeduBp 
aud  at  1 1  m,  from  the  gate  one  of  the 
inosit  interesting  of  all  the  early  Chris- 
t!»a  cemeteries — 

The  Cfttacomhf  of  S.  Agnese, — The 
ftntranoe  is  from  a  rjneyard  on  the 
I,  aitotit  i  m.  beyond  tbe  beautiful 
Imilica  of  the  same  name  (open    on 


Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays).  The 
cemetery  of  S.  Agneae  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  good  preservation, 
for  the  many  paintings  con  tainted  in 
its  crypts,  for  its  places  of  worship, 
and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it ; 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient.  Descend- 
ing the  stairs,  which  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Constaiitine,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  InciUi,  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves — ^that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near  some  may  l>e  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of  a 
martyr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  a  mdely-scratched  inscrip- 
tion, on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  certain  Abundanda and  Turban tia, 
with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d,  33C,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemeterj .  About  lOO 
yards  farther  on  is  the  tirst  cubiculum 
of  any  importance.  It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  Cntfuxfru,  or  ami -chair,  cut  in 
the  rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to 
have  served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
catechumens,  the  se^t  being  that  of  the 
instructing  priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cate- 
chumens, devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  bein^  the  rale  amongst  the 
primitive  Chrislians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconesa,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubiculum  with  a 
vaalted  roof;  the  altar,  as  Dsual,  is  in  a 
recess  (firwito^wm),*  near  which  in  one 
of  the  corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut 
out  of  the  tufa  rock.  The  whole  of  this 
chapel  is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which 

♦  vtrco- solium  CArau  onMtV  wv^SriUuw.,*. 
earconbacvia)  is  u^uitWy  *ti  a.tcfe\:A  Ttc*.?*,  'Ow 
lower  part  of  w\\\c:Tn  \a  ftVvA  tv^  M  *-  *«'^^* 

pliAgU!:'. 
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are  paiutiugs  of  Moses  taking  off  lus 
Batidals  before  asceDiling  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  strikiug  the  rock;  and 
over  an  arcosoliuui  ou  the  [rt.,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.  From  here  tiirning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallerj--,  ym  find  a  cnhi- 
cuium,  the  paintings  on  -which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  the  arcosolium 
facing  the  entrance  we  see  Christ 
between  six  of  tlie  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  bead.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 


which  are  painted  Jonas  nnder  tbo 
arbour,  Most'S  striking  the  rock,  Adftm 
and  Eve,  and  an  OrmUe  or  female  with, 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoratioOji 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  eeutrej 
surrounded  by  representations  of  frniU 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  thl« 
chamber  a  small  credence-table, 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  ut 
this  catacumb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisions  ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery,  contains  the  episcopal   chaifj 


Odbiculi  in  Cataoombs  ov  S.  Aqkesb. 


I :?-..] 


± 


Jl 


_5  mfiix* 


A,  A.  Gallary  of  Oeojctory. 

B,  C.    Ciibk'ulii,   or   ScpulLliral   Chapels, 

oponltiK  uut  t>f  it. 
(J,  d,  d.  ATco«olii^  or  K»?oo8sed  Sarcophsgl. 


having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
eornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
movable  pictures  during  th«  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cuhiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  beeu  desiiaed  for  females,  whilst  { 
t/je  male  portion  of  the  congregation 
resorted  to  the   larger  basilica.     The 


g,  f7.J0nlinary  Gr»vf»,  or  Iah-uH. 
^  c.  ScrttH  for  I'ricBts  or  InstmcUir*. 
f,  C  Projectiug  Ledge  for  muviibte  PM'** 
ings. 


visitor  who  can  afTord  time  will 
well  before  leaving  this  catacoinli  I' 
examine  the  arenftriat  or  pits  frofl 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  befof 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.  TbcJ 
are  at  its  farthest  extremity,  nearlj 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  AgB«i 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  iMj 
gloomy  caverns,  very  different  in  f^n 
from  the  fipulchral  galleries.  Tlw; 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  us  stairs  U*^ 
trom  \\ven\  \aV»  V\\tt  ^&*f^ulchral!  ^  ^^ 
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by  wbieh  the  corpses  were  probably 
low^-v-.i  tr.  thr^ir  last  resting-places.  It 
MP  fhe  liinits  of  a  work  like 

tJii?  il>e  even  a  tenth  part  of 

this  ceiutieiy  ;  but  thero?  is  out:  part 
-which  no  visitor  ought  to  omit  to  see. 
Prom  a  painting  vu  it,  it  is  generally 
jkaotien  as  the  crypt  or  chapel  of 
itie Virgin;  it  is  in  the  lower  tier  of 
piUerieft,  and  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance xo  the  catacomb ;  it  consists  of 
a  square  cubiculunx  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  anil  preceded  by  ati 
oblong  vestibule  ;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arcoso- 
Uam*  over  which  Is  a  painting — which 
Uttfortonately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times^ — of  a  female  with  out- 
strett^hed  arms,  as  an  Orante  ui  the 
uiticude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in 
front,  supposed  to  represent  the  Virgin 
and  the  youthful  Saviour  ;  whilst  on 
either  side  is  the  monogram  of  Coo- 
itautine,  whieh  shows  that  it  is  at 
least  not  older  than  tlie  4th  centy. 
The  absence  of  the  uimbus  would  indi- 
calu  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent,  wJu^n  that  ornaniont  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
la  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
iar  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is  a 
well-preserved  chamber,  called  the  I'xtp- 
tifter!/  :  from  a  spring  running  through 
it,il  has  I'"  :••'  •  xedto  have  been  used 
in  the   !  rites;  in   its  corners 

arc  rude  >  >  of  columns,  cut  in 

the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a  dtiep 
niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sacred 
vessels;  the  roof  being  covered  with 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lo5t.  In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
mnst  of  the  graves  hud  been  opened, 
ihcrr  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
tlabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tUes, 
hv  which  they  are  closed;  some  Chris- 
tian emblems  are  roug}\ly  scratched 
flpuu  the  closing  cement ;  amongst 
oth«^^s,  rude  repiesentations  of  a 
palta-branch.  supposed  to  mark  the 
r«»iiiig-place  of  those  who  suflered 
mmrtyrdom;  on  others,  impressions  of 


cflifts,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases, 
often  names.    Tiie  visitor  will  aJs*> 
mark  that  the  numerous  chambers  us 
for  worship  are  for  thy  most  part 
pairs  in  thiscemeti^ry,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  out  of  the 
sepulchral  fjiallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     The  smaller  cubi- 
culuni   C    is  supposed   to   have  bej 
destined  for  femiiles.    No  inscripti< 
has  been  found  in  this  cemetery  of 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  2nd 
cent. ;   indeed,  the   greater   part  of  it 
may  be  referred  to  the  3rd  aud  4th  ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
used  at  a  later  period. 

About  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agneae,  and 
close  to  the  Via  Numentaua,  is  the 
Cemetery  of  8.  Alexander,  over  which 
has  lieeti  discovered  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  iu  the  2nd  cent., 
aud  which  will  he  more  fully  noticed 
iu  our  excursions  from  Uonie.  Ou 
each  side  of  the  Via  Tiburtinn,  und 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
r»f  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  o\\ 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaea:  the  exci 
vations  behind  this  c^h.  for  eulargiog^ ' 
the  adjoining  cemetery  have  laid 
open  several  of  its  sepulchral  gal- 
leries. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Hypolitus. 
The  most  remarkable  cemeteries  ou 
the  Via  Labjcana,  which  follows,  iire 
those  of  St  Costxilus,  I  ni,  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  aud  Mar- 
celiinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  mentioned 
in  our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  called  the  Torre  Pignattara. 
The  exteusive  Catacomb  of  88,  Peter 
aud  Marcellinns  is  remarkable  for  stune 
of  it5  paintings — an  Agape,  or  Love 
Feast •,  the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offer- 
ings of  two  of  the  Magi ;  Christ  be- 
tween S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below, 
4  saints  buried  here — Petms  (not  the 
Apostle),  Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and 
Tibnrtius,  and  four  streams  issuing 
from  beneath  a  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  joiu>\8;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  Ci'ouv  the  cb.,  tWt 
of  S.  UeVeua,  tto\ft  \X\^a  Vvj;wv  <\ft\ 
Gntmle,     a    Vvu\e    ^b.vV}^'^^     cm.     "W^i. 
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-vicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Au- 
relian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  i  Santi 
Qoattro,  on  the  1.,  near  the  recent 
excavations  which  have  led»  amon^t 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent.  The  other  catacombs  on 
the  Via  Latina  are  those  of  Apronianns, 
Oordianiu,  Tertnllinns,  &c.  But  of 
all  the  roads  leading  out  of  Rome  there 
is  none  near  which  we  meet  with  more 
interesting  Christian  excavations  than 
along  the  Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbour- 
ing embranchment  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those 
of  S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
on  the  latter. 

The  Cataeombs  of  S.  Calliztru,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  discoveries  in  1854  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes  interred  here,  are  situated 
beneath  that  triangular  space  which 
separates  the  Via  Appia  from  the  Via 
Ardeatina  or  Strada  della  Madonna  del 
Divino  Amore,  and  which  in  classical 
time  was  occupied  by  the  Campus  of 
the  god  flediculus,  and  at  present  by 
the  VignaAmendola;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  marble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with  that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St. 
Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter ;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined  ;  its  most 
curious  portions  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  entrance,  and  we  have 
annexed  a  ground-plan  of  them.  De- 
scending by  a  flight  of  ancient  steps  (A), 
which  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to 
Constantine,  and  near  which  stood  a 
ch.,  in  which  Pope  Damasus  and  his 
family  were  buried  (some  fragments  of 
tAe  walls  may  he  seen  in  the  neigh- 
boariDg  farm-buildings),  we  arrive  in  a 


kind  of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded with  loculi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccx>ed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (6  65  5), 
the  bodies  of  Eutychianus,  a.d.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235;  of  Fabianus, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  eps.  and  martyr. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions  ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtus,  martyred 
in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of  Pre- 
textatus. At  the  end  of  this  crypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  Pope  S. 
Sixtus  II.,  who  sufiered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood 
the  altar  (a)  is  an  inscription  composed 
by  Pope  Damasus,  who  died  in  a.d.  384, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar  beautiful  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numerous 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  difierent  cata- 
combs bjr  that  pontiff;  it  is  interesting 
as  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  here, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  but  which,  in  his  humility  and 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 

"Hic  FATEOR  Damasus  volci  mba  condbrb 

Membra 
Sbdcikerbs  timeo  samctos  vexarb  Pxorum." 

Pascal  I.  removed  the  remtuns  from 
here  on  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards. 
Round  this  cubiculum  are  fragments  of 
tursted  marble  colunms,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals — the  base  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credence-table — 
and  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Opening  out  of  the  cu- 
biculum of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of 
an  itregalat  form»  called  the  Cubi- 
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ride  arcosoIiuiD,  is  a  sarcophagus  (n) 
in  the  tufa,  iu  M'hich  the  bndy  of 
bat  saint  yms  deposited  by  Urbauas, 
fti*r  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  is 
Down  was  removed  by  that  general 


plunderer  of  the  catacombs,  Paschal  L, 
to  her  ch,  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
nnw  lies  uuder  the  beautiful  statue  by 
Siff^mo  Mftikmo.  On  the  side  of  tliis 
arcoEolium  are  curious  paintings — one 


Ground  Plats  of  the  tart  of  the  Catacombs  of  B,  Caluxtus 

CONTAINING   THE  PaPAL  CbYJT, 
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UriiUCC. 

.ule  wiiU  gcmtclied  InscrJpHoiu. 
ipel  of  tlie  Popes, 
e.  Altftr. 

f-.  Jnscripllun  of  P,  D«in«acis. 
b.  Ciwvwi  qf  the  Popes. 
ll«  Stelrs  leading  to  Gallery  with 


F.  r,  F,  V.  Cul'iLula,  (T  Stijukltral  Chujit-la 

with  Arcosolrn.  o,  a,  ti,  n. 
Q.  CL>blca1iim  uf  Sta,  CACiliiL, 

a.  ArttuM^lium, 

b.  FV>rti  nit  of  CljHst. 

c.  Pttlntiiiga  ofSS.  Urbatiusi  find  fircilirt. 
E,  Odllpry  li»adlug  to  the  (Ju^ic■nl^m  of  8, 

Coruelfugi. 


our  Saviour,  the  head  surrounded  I  rich  cttiie,  most  probably  intended  to 
uimbus,  in  a  circular  recess  {h).    represent  St.   Cfficilia,     These  paitit- 

«fe  burned  a  lamp  at  the  tomb  offhe  I  ings  are  now  suppoaeA  laol  \cj  \ie  ^^- 
r  •  on  the  Adjoining  wall  (c)  a  fuil-  /  terior  to  the  tlh  cenly .   'EvomV^iXfe  '^^a 
%wn?  of  St.  Urbanus  with  Ijjs  /  muv  explore  numerows  \ot\?;  ©s^Vcrvva  ■ 
aod  above,  of  n  Roman  lady  fu  (  out'  of  that  marked "E.'S£imV\x«i^\asio^«^ 
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several  cubioula  (F  F),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the  principal  emblem  of  the 
latter.  In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting  of  four  male  figures  with 
uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  as- 
cending to  the  Mount;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  {Fossor)  surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  al- 
luded to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel 
of  S.  John.  These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  tiie  angles,  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  which  stands  a  cock :  the  tomb 
to  which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 
(a.d.  313) ;  the  cover  is  roof-shaped. 
In  this  cubiculum  is  a  low  seat  or  bench, 
with  two  higher  ones,  destined  probably 
for  catechumens  and  their  instructors. 
In  a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  rare  occurrence  in  the  cata- 
combs. In  another  crypt  have  been 
discovered  three  large  marble  sarco- 
phagi containing  the  bodies,  which 
have  been  preserved  under  glass.  One 
with  masks  at  the  angles  of  the  cover 
has  a  bas-relief  of  a  female  in  adora- 
tion (Orante),  with  a  venerable  bearded 
figure  on  either  side;  in  this  group 
some  archseologists  recognise  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The 
second  urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  with  the  wave  ornamentation 
of  the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cents. :  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  had  never  been  filled  up 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 


miracle  of  the  paralytic.  There  is 
also  in  a  recess  in  one  of  the  chambers 
an  interesting  wall  painting  represent- 
ing Christ  as  a  teacher,  surrounded  by 
the  Vine,  and  Geni  gathering  grapes 
(Kugler,  p.  9),  as  in  S.  Costanza.  The 
last  chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — ^it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Kotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasns,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  lines,  a  certain  Furina 
Dionisius  Filocalus ;  it  is  engraved  on 
a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianns. 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasns 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Rectory  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia  is  the  Chapel  or  Cubi- 
culum of  St.  Comeliiis :  it  is  a  square 
chamber,  having  over  what  constituted 
the  altar  a  wide  grave  or  hculusy  fix)m 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  pope,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent, 
suflfered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  me and livs 

MART7B,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  first  excavations  here, 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  the  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Oomeliut 
Martyr  Ep.  On  the  side  walls  are 
rude  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian :  the  latter  saint  was  not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  short  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  oonstantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
it  was  sent  as  a  most  predoos  giftf 


Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated  \  in.  tYiexca^dXe  «;%&&«  \&  vOT^teiigns,  af 

subjects — the    JSaising   of   Laza^lS,\weaeemt\lft^3&^.^ii^eT€C^s»\wSoCT^ 

Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  tbLe\\)y  S>1.  Ottegory  ou 'tYsftn^sKBAa.,  wA. 
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atfa«d  by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 

' "      "  ■»5  for  N.  Itahf),  where  it 
is  Ex  Oh'O  S'Turti  C'jrnt-Ui. 
...   .- .j...:iing  wall  are  rude  paiiit- 
of  5>.  isixtus,  who  suffered  umr- 
in  in  this  cemetei-y  in  a.d.  128, 
a  mutilated  Damasiaa  inscription- 
fore  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St, 
elius,  the  visitor  will   do  well  to 
ine   two   chambers    beyond    the 
of  the  Martyr:  in  one  of  them 
intings  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

her  early  Christiau  emblems ;  and 

'CTfei' w anls  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  tine  stairs,  which 
^       rse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
several  undisturbed  locnU:  on  the 
le  slab  closing  one  h  the  name  of 
a  iu  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
ff  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.    It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  the  upper   part  of  this  Ciita- 
comb  date  from  the  2nd  centj%  ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  are  of  a  later  periodj 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
ti&os  to  comuience  their   excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  extend  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  corpses. 
The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtns  is  of 
iderable  extent,  aud  consists  of  two 
er   tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
mediate  lower  ones.     Most  have 
flat  ceilings,  and   several  are  lighted 
by  vertical  shafts  or  /((wimuriri,  narrow- 
tiiwards  the  surface,  and  fxmnel- 
ed  downwards,  one  illuminating 
he  same  time  two  or  more  crypts, 
n   the  opposite  side    of   the    Via 
^^ia,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Oal- 
xtus,   in  the   vineyard    behind    the 
€aaale  dei   Pnpatti,  is  one  of  the   en- 
ees  to  the  Catacomb  of  PretextafruB, 
2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
.  forming  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
log  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
lebrated  in   the  history  of  the 
_  re,   under    the   names   of  Pre- 
tatas  and  Jannarius,  or  as  that  of 
ixtus.     It  offers  the  unique  exam 
of  A  large  sijnare  crypt,  covered 
h  some  of  the  hnest  early  Chrkthn 
tiii^  ami  iirtibesqaes,  representing 
and  bJnls :  it  is  built  of  brick. 


with  a  large  tumoMre  at  the  intersection 
of  its  arches.    From  some  inscription! 
it  appears  to  date  from  the  cud  of  ihi 
4  th  centy,,  and  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  SS,  Januarius,  Agapetu 
and  Felicissiraus,  deacons  of  Pope  S«| 
Sextus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  hef 
in  A.D.  ir)2,    In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Ti  bur  tins,  ValerianJ 
and  Maximufi,  companions  iu  martyr* 
dom  of  Sta.  Ca?ciha,  were   built  ovi 
it.     In  another  part  of  this  catacoml 
which   appears  entirely  distinct,   on( 
sepamted  from  the  Christian  portion, 
exist  over  3  arcosolia,  some  Mithruic 
paintings  aud  inscriptions. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  onj 
The  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  Catacoi  ' 
properly  so  called,  under  the  churc 
of  S.  Sebastian. 

Beyond  the  catacomib  of  Pretextatiis, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cro&s-roa  " 
that  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  el 
of  Sant'    Urbano,   is   the  Vigna  Kai 
danini,    iu    which   was   discovered 
1859  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery*^ 
The  entraDce  to  tliis  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  Catacomb.— There  are  2  en- 
trances to  tliis  cemetery  ;  the  principal 
one,  abutting  on  the  road  leading  to  S. 
Urbano,  consists  of  an  oblong  atrium  | 
the  other  opens  on  a  flight  of  steps  ucj 
the  Casale  of  the  Vigna.  The  first 
tlie  best.  By  it  we  descend  into 
oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky,  bt 
originally  vaviUed  over,  the  floor 
■white  and  black  mosaic,  the  walls  opu 
i^titiaifatitm^'  cased  over,  and  arcosolij 
pierced  or  built  in  them.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  cham- 
ber formed  apart  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  hmger  forbidden  by  the  Koman 
authorities.  From  this  atriuui,  io  which, 
were  found  the  remains  of  a  richly- 
decomted  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
Jewish  symbols,   and  several  graves 

*  TlliJs  spocics  of  conslnictioti,  described  "by 
Vltruvivsi,  eunaVislft  ot  a  ^;K\t\ii^,yu  viA\  ^itetawrj 
cmi(3-et«  wfcU,  totnvwl  n\  rxsvsvW  \jto«3iA  qS.  V-^A^a., 
ubout  4  VticYvM  6«\vv*te  ou  ttit  W«ai,  wx^  X-isMiAi^ 
about  6  incbea  \n\o  \,\ie  wiucxtifc 
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sunk  in  the  door,  through  a  square 
chamber  (in  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  well,  and  of  several  graves  and  sar- 
cophagi sunk  in  the  floor^,  a  door  leads 
into  the  purely  subterranean  portion  of 
the  catacomb.    From  this  a  low  door 
leads  into  one  of  the  principal  galleries, 
out  of  which  open  6  square  chambers 
or  cubicula,  one  of  which  is  remark- 
able  for  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  on 
it  were  ^It.     This  sarcophagus   re- 
sembles m  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
center.   Along  the  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.   A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance    of  a   real    arenaria,   or 
sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata^ 
comb  of  S.  Agnese.    A  tortuous  passage 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  principal 
gallery,  beyond  which  are  several  of 
those  graves  called  Cocim  by  Rabbinical 
writers.    They  are  sunk  in  the  floor 
across  the  gallery.    These  cocim  con- 
sist, like  those  m  the  atrium  at  the 
entrance,    of   several    tiers    of  cells 
placed    one   above    the    other,   each 
capable  of  holding  a  corpse.    Further 
on  still  is  a  very  curious  double  cubi- 
culum,  remarkable  for  the  paintings 
on    the   roof  and    walls   of  human 
figures,  a  female  with  a  cornucopia, 
a  winged   Victory  with  a   palm  or 
wreath,  ^enii,  symbols  of  the;  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduceus,  &c.,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.    Near 
here  is  the  2nd  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casale  of  the  Vineyard. 
It  IS  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are  raised  benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  theur  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on    marble  slabs 

that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 

nearljr  200,    Not  one  of  a  V&gan  or 

Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 

met  with:  about  tiro- thirds    are  in 


Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words ;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (&pxovT€s),  scribes  (ype^- 
/iar€7s)t  &c. ;  and  many  proper  names 
unmistakably  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are — the  seven-branched  candd- 
abrum,  the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to 
a  date,  namely  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  on 
various  occasions  been  rifled  of  its 
valuable  contents.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions were  displaced:  they  are 
now  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries 
near  the  places  where  they  were  dug 
up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian  em- 
blem, the  numerous  representations  of 
undoubted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  titles  of  the  officials  in  the 
synagogue,  show  that  this  cemetery 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jews, 
who  we  know  inhabited  in  consider- 
able numbers  the  nearest  quarter  of 
Rome  about  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  Valley  of  Egeria,  as .  noticed  by 
Juvenal : — 

Xnnc  sacrl  fontis  nemus,  et  delubra  locantar 
Judei8.-&t.  lii.  12. 

A  small  Hebrew  Catacomb  has  been 
discovered  in  the  V^na  Cimarra,  be- 
hind the  ch.  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the 
angular  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from 
opposite  the  Circus  of  Maxentius.  It 
is  probably  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Vi^a  RandaninL  The  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  Greek  characters, 
relate  to  ofBlcers  in  the  synagogue,  the 
emblems  are  purely  Jewish. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemeterr  dis- 
covered near  Rome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  also  was  near  a 
Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
poases&e^  a.  unaW  ^\%tdcl  oil  the  right 
bankoit\iftT\\iftt. 
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Not  far  from  the  m<Miem  eutmnce 
this  Cat&comb  has  been  discoyered 
le  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
jpears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
It  is  entered  through  a  handsome 
srium  or  vestibule  in  Opus  Lateri- 
which  Comm.  de'  Kossi  supposes 
have  been  the  original  Cemetery 
Doxnitilla.  It  opens  into  a  gallery 
Lviog  ehiimbers  on  either  side,  iu 
hich  were  originally  sepulchral  urus, 
II  of  which  have  disappeared,  and  on 
walls  of  which  are  paintings  iu  an 
[cellcQt  fityle,  representing  urns, 
►liage,  and  human  fignrej?,  in  the 
lyle  of  those  discovered  in  the  Villa 
i  LWia.  on  the  Via  Flaminia.  There 
few  Loculi  excavated  in  the  walls. 
lie  same  learned  auLliovity  supposes 
is  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be  of  a 
ery  early  period ;  Comm.  de*  Kossi 
IS  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
rliest  mode  of  Christian  burial  was 
earcophagi  placed  in  detached  cham- 
as  iu  the  Jewish  cemetery,  and 
hat  the  Loculi  or  narrow  niches  cut 
the  tttfu  rock  were  of  a  later  lime. 
ling  the  Atrium  is  a  smaller 
jr  over  a  well-mouth,  and  on 
;r  side  a  large  edifice  in 
ifa  construction  leading  to  galleries 
il^ierced  with  the  ordinary  Loculi  of 
"je  third  centy.  It  is  probable  that 
vestibule  of  tlie  cemetery  of 
Ua  was  a  schola  or  place  of 
ig  used  during  the  sepulchral 
wn'tes. 
Cat^acombs  of  Saints  Kerens  and 
lens,  or  of  Domitilla,  situated  at 
short  distance  from  those  of  St. 
lUixtos,  on  the  rt,  of  the  Via  Ardea- 
^tranee  being  close  to  tlie 
igs  of  Tor  Murancia,  where 
iperial  times  a  rich  fioman 
la,  probably  of  Flavia  Domitilla, 
rbg  lived  in  the  reign  of  Commodus ; 
'iring  the  excavation  of  which  iu 
W  by  the  Duchess  of  Chablais 
\s  of  art  now  in  the  Vatican 
!re  discovered  here.  The 
It  part  of  this  cemetery 
to  date  from  the  reign  of 
and  to  have  contained  the 
of  ^.  Nerens  and  Achilleus, 
PetroDjlJa,  a  Roman  hdy  of 
il/jr  af  the  A  ureJH,  by  eomei  \ 


supposed  to  have  been  a  child  of  St, 
Peter's,  from  his  designating  her  08 
his  daughter  in  piety.  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla, who  was  said  to  have  begun 
this  cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  or  niece  of  Flavins 
Clemens,  the  first  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  island  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited here.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  near  Rome ;  a  theory  which 
is  in  gome  degree  confirmed  by  the 
style  of  its  paintings  and  the  neatness 
of  its  brickwork.  It  consists  of  two 
prineipal  tiers  of  galleries  witli  as 
many  lower  and  intermediate  ones, 
a  great  part  of  which  date  from  the 
2ud  cent.  The  entrance  is  from  a 
handsome  vestibule  lately  erected, 
in  which  we  see  some  Christian 
inscriptions,  and  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus found  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
surface.  From  here  we  descend  by 
a  wide  flight  of  steps  into  the  galleries 
of  the  upper  tier.  These  stairs  are 
ancient,  and  the  frequent  walling  of 
the  galleries,  many  parts  of  which 
were  widened  subsequently  to  their 
original  excavation,  is  attributed  to 
Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th  centy.,  in 
order  to  render  the  entrance  more 
easy  to  the  nnraerons  devotees  who 
resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  a 
chamber  ornamented  with  Christian, 
embleniii  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lumi- 
narc,  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
lower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  notice  even  a  lithe  of  the 
interesting  objects  here  j  m'c  shall, 
therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier  a 
circnlar  chapel,  or  Ta.l\i<it  t^o  ^^mxtYc- 
cular  apses,wk\i  aiiartciN?  mV«iTm«i^\'%.\ft 
gallery,  on  one  o£  ^Ya^^  *^%  ^  ^iKvtjSAT^?, 
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of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
the  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber 
is  an  inscription  to'  a  certain  M.  A. 
Restitutus,  to  his  family  fidentihua  in 
domino,  and  in  which  the  cubiculum 
is  designated  as  an  Hypogeum.  In 
a  third  a  represebtatiou  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 

.  trodiiced  into  the  Christian  paintings, 
as  symbolical  of  tlie  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist.  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  had  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  to  re- 
present Christ.  Not  far  from  here, 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  over 
an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to 
whom  4  Magi,  instead  of  the  usual 
number  3,  are  bearing  gifts,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  frequently  in 
this  catacomb.  These  Catacombs  are 
excavated  in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  tiie  Campagna.  In  some 
parts  of  the  lower  galleries  may  be 
seen  projections  of  the  older  red  lithoid 
tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

The  estate  of  Tor  Marancia  having 
been  purchased  by  the  late  Mgr.  F.  X 
de  M^rode,  extensive  excavations  were 
begun  in  spring,  1874,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commendatorede*  Rossi,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated 
Basilica  of  SS.  Fetronilla,  Nereos,  and 
AchiUens.  The  subterranean  church 
is  built  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
£rst  and  second  stories  of  the  Cata- 

combs  ofSS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  \  its 
size  beingequal  to  that  of  Constantme*s 


Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  U  mura. 
As  shown  in  the  following  plan,  it 
consists  of   a  nave  and    two    udes,^ 
separated  from  it  by  4  columns  on  each 
side  of  cipollino  and  African  marUe. 
The  entrance  from    the  narthex  to 
the  nave  is  ornamented  with  a  couple 
of  columns.    The  side  doors,  marked 
A  A' A",  lead  to  the  galleries  of  the 
surrounding    cemetery.       The   Pres- 
bytcrium  was    enclosed    by  a    mar- 
ble railing  (cancelli),  the  foundations 
of  which  can  still  be  traced.     In  the 
apse,  and  behind  the  altar,  of  which, 
no  trace  remains,  stood  the  marble 
episcopal  chair  from  which  S.  GregCHT* 
read  his  28th  Homily:  it  was  removed, 
by  Leo  III.,  in  the  8th  centy.,  to  the 
cb.  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  <nx 
the  Appian  Way.     Near  the   nioh»y 
marked  B,  a  curious   graffito  is  pre- 
served   on    the  wall,  representing  at 
priest,  dressed  in  the  casula^  preaching 
to  the  people — a  record  of  S.  Gregory's 
sermon. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
covere  an  interesting  set  of  tombs,  som^ 
of  them  belonging  to  the  galleries  ofth.^ 
pre-existing  cemetery,  walled  up  and 
aestro^ed  in  consequence  of  the  coift' 
struction  of  the  ch.,  and  some  othertf 
of  posterior  date.  One  of  the  tomb* 
bears  the  date  a.d.  890,  and  a  second 
in  the  floor  of  the  presbyterinm,  tli« 
date  12th  of  May,  395,  from  whiel> 
circumstance  we  are  enabled  to  fix  th* 
date  of  the  construction  of  the  cburels 
between  390  and  395,  under  the  PofX* 
tificate  of  Siricius. 

Among  the  inscriptions  discovered  ill 
the  ruins,  two  are  particularly  interest 
ing  for  their  historical  value.  One  i^ 
the  well-known  eulogium  of  Top* 
Damasus,  in  Latin  verses,  in  honour  o>i 
the  saints  buried  in  the  oh.  The  othe* 
contains  the  letters  .  .  kvhl  .  .  oavMt^: 
which  may  be  completed  S^ntlcBy^ 
FlavioKVX,  as  Domitilla,  the  owner  4?^ 
the  villa  above,  and  probable  founder  <^ 
the  cemetery,  belonged-  to  the  Flavi** 
family.  (See  De'  Rossi's  Bull.  Di  Arcl* 
Crist.  Seoonda  Serie.  Ani^o  V»,  j*» 
I.,  II.)  On  the  23rd  of  Decen^^,  187^ 
&  fresco  was  discovered  repr^sentivlE 
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ng  her,    Tr  ^"h-r'^ry  1875, 1  commemorating  Flavins  SabintLi  and  his 
made  iij  .-s  ad-   sister  7'ititni,  members  of  the  Imperial 

basilica,  Jk  ^  light  a    Flavian  family.    T3ut  the  most  interest- 

iptinn,  in  hue  It'lters  of  the   ing  discovery  resulting  from  these  ex- 
od  of  Chiistiau  epigraphy,  |  cavatiuus  has  been  that  of  a  ^Colomu, 

Plan  of  tui:  Basilica  of  S.  Petroxilla. 


a«  in  the  ancient  rite  were  used  to  I  bound  behind  his  back,  nud  tied  to 

canopy  over  the  altar.    On    pfdo  in  the  form  oi  a  evost,  %\\Yv\\QM»Vi<^ 


»'  J«  a  biis-reJief,  of  tiw  style    by  a  tri\imp1aa\  cYO^NTi,\a  -aXiQXAX  \ft  V^i 

\LrzJ'^  -  ^'"''*  '^f^^^'^^ing  the  i^^xecn-    slain  by  aBo\d\eT  "wWXwvviX^N&vi^vnw^ 
wmf^  "isrtyr,  who,  with  hia  hands    Over  the  head  o«  iW  lavsix^rj^  S&\>ol«-*^ 
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Borne, 


scrlptiou  ACiLLEvs.  A  fragment  of  a 
fellow -column  has  been  found,  'which 
evidently  represented  the  martyrdom  of 
Nerens,  the  companion  of  Achilleus. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  numerous 
Christian  excavations:  the  two  most 
remarkable,  of  Sta.  Lncina,  or,  accord- 
ing to  De'  Rossi,  of  Sta.  Commodilla, 
over  which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  where  the  remains  of  the 
apostle  were  deposited  after  his  martyr- 
dom ;  farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello 
di  S.  Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and 
still  farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and 
Anastasiiu  ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over 
which  are  the  churches  of  le  Tre 
Fontaine. 

Few  of  the  catacombs  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Tiber  are  of  much   in- 
terest except  those  of  the  Vatican. 
This  was  owing  to  the  smaller  amount 
of  population  in  the  Transtiberine  dis- 
trict ;  and  to  the  geological  nature  of 
the  soil,  composed  of  marine  marls, 
sands,  and  gravel,  much  less  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  excavation  and  of 
interment  than   the  light,   and   con- 
sistent volcanic  tufa  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.    On  the  rt.  side 
of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short 
distance   beyond  the    modern   Porta 
Portese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Fonti- 
anus,  excavated  for  the  most  part  in 
the  gravel-beds ;  it  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  containing  what  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Christian    baptistery, 
from    a    stream    of  water  running 
through  it,  the  channel  of  which  had 
been  diverted  into  a  reservoir  to  form 
a  font.     Behind  the  latter  is  painted 
on  the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.     On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the   Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  centy.     The   ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Sennen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus ; 
those   of  St.   Jnlins,  and   of  Santa 
Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.     Farther  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  in  the  volcanic 
tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Fassera, 
of  inconsiderable  extent  ^  beyond  tiie 
Porta  di  San  Panerazio,  the  ancient 
Porta  Aurelia,   stands  the  chnrch  of 


S.  Fancrazlo;  over  the  cemetcnr  of 
Calepodius,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Via  Aurelia,  a  few  hundred  yardi 
beyond  the  new  entrance  to  the  Vilte 
Famfili-Doria,  that  of  8.  Agata.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  cemetery  existed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Vatican, 
which  acquired  great  celebrity  as  the 

Slace  where  St.  Peter's  remains  were 
eposited  after  his  crucifixion  on  the 
neighbouring  height  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  over  which  Constantine 
at  the  commencement  of  the  4th  cent 
erected  the  Vatican  basilica.  The 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican  is  over  a 
more  ancient  one,  an  almost  nniqae 
example  of  one  excavated  in  the  marly 
strata.  On  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
Monte  Mario,  there  are  some  sepul- 
chral excavations,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  Christian. 

Descending  along  the  Tiber,  near 
the  5th  milestone  on  the  ancient  Via 
Campana,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  is 
a  small  catacomb  of  some  interest, 
beneath  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Grove 
of  the  Fratres  Arvales.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Sancta  Generosa  ad  Sextum 
I'hiHppif  and  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  Mar^rs  Sim- 
plicius,  Fondanus,  and  Beatrix,  who 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by 
being  hurled  from  the  Pons  Lapideus. 
In  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  fpainting  of 
our  Saviour,  surrounded  by  Saints; 
it  may  date  from  the  6th  or  7th  cen- 
tury. 

§  23.  Villas  (Ancient)  and 
Gardens. 

Gardens  of  Cttflar. — ^The  locality  as- 
signed to  these  gardens  in  the  Traste- 
vere  district  is  determined  by  some 
ruins  of  reticulated  work  visible  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Missione,  extending  to 
the  Massimo  vineyard,  near  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  del  Biposo. 


Lamian  Gardens. 

The  Ecrti  Lamiani  stood  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  S.E.  of  those  of  Msece- 
naa,  aud  ex\eiv'&.%d.  «&  fox  as  the  modem 
Villa  Pa\o\fib8ix«..  ^'axc^  -«<y^E&  <i!l 
acuVptore  Ittstve  \ift«ii  ifiwaoA.  '\sl  ^CEa&  -^wx. 
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during  the  excavations  for 
raction  of  the  new  quarter, 
were  united  by  Antrustus  to 
;ns  of  Mfficenas,  with  which 

incorporated  by  Caligula  in 

il  estates. 


LiciNiAN  Gaudeks, 


These  were  situated  between  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  and  were  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Emperor  Licinius  Gallienua.     The 


1 


SCALE 


HJ^Hfu^reCbgiiizable  by  Uie  Nym- 
Bum  belonging  to  his  baths,  long 
as    the    Temple    of   Mittcroa 


:n8  and  VilT/A,  8o-cau-ki> 

^niTORIVM   OF  M.^ICENAS/' 

e  grounds  occupied  portions  of 
linal  and  Esquiliiic  hills,  reach- 

the  modem  Villa  Negroni, 

of  the  railway  f^jtation^  to  the  Via 
calana»  S.E.  of  the  ch.   of  Santsk 
3/T<    year  this  ch.  "on  rJic 


METRES. 


line  of  the  Servian  wall  or  Ag;icr,"  wai'' 
founds  in  1874,  the  Villa  of  Maecenaa. 
♦*  It  18  built  of  concrete  faced  with  fine 
opus  reticnliitum  unmixed  with  any 
brickworkf  and  probably  dates  from 
the  time  of  Augustus.  In  construction 
it  closely  resembles  the  House  of  Livia 
or  Gcrmauicu^.  One  room  only  has 
been  preserved ,  a  rectangular  hall 
(Gi*  ft.  X  30  ft.)  with  apsidal  eud; 
all  round  the  wall  are  tiers  of  high 
eteps  looking  like  seats,  and  on  account 
of  these  the  haW  \vda  Xifte^i  ^iaVvejiL  \\!kR 
Auditorium  of  HLfficeiiaa,  Mi^W^Natt'tt. 
supposed  to  be  t\\e  ip\^c<i  ^Vt\t  ys*-*^* 


4 
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and  other  writers  read  their  works  to  an 
afiseinbly  of  Mreceuos  and  his  frieuflp. 

"Professor  Mohr  {Bnil.  Tnst.  1875) 
has,  however,  shown  that  it  really  is 
a  gTeenhouse,  and  that  the  apparent 
seats  are  stages  on  which  rows  of 
flower-pots  were  set.  The  Romans 
were  fond  of  the  etihivation  of  flowers 
aud  shrubs  in  this  way, 

"On  each  side  of  the  liall  ran  6 
recesses,  very  j^racefnlly  decorated 
with  paintings  of  gardeu  scenes,  with 
flowers  and  foiintain&  treated  in  a  verv 
realistic  way,  as  if  the  back  of  each 
niche  were  a  window  opening  on  a 
garden.  The  whole  walls  and  vnult 
were  covered  ivith  siuiilar  paintings 
(now  rapidly  perishitjg)  of  trees  and 
flowers,  very  skilfully  executed  and 
apparently  contemporary  with  ihe 
bnilding. 

**  The  hall  was  covered  with  a  barrel 
vault  in  which  opening  were  formed 
to  atltnit  light,  there  being  no  windows 
in  the  wails." — J.  IL  Middleton. 

The  gardens  of  Mfeceoas  are  known 
to  have  occnpied,  first  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiliiie  Hill  from  the  Carinfc  (now 
Sabnrra)  to  near  the  Esq ui line  gate  of 
the  Servian  wall,  and  suiwefjuently  the 
ancient  cemetery,  or  p'tiic'j(i\  outside 
the  wall.  The  first  part  was  absorbed 
in  the  Palace  of  Nero,  afterwards  the 
thonnte  of  Trajan,  the  site  of  which  is 
partly  covered  by  the  cb.  of  St.  Martino 
ai  Monti. 

Thus  the  locality,  the  epoch  deter- 
mined by  the  mode  of  construelion  and 
the  decoration  of  this  hall,  allow  ns 
to  refer  it  safely  to  the  great' patron 
of  literature  and  art  in  the  Angnstan 
age. 

The  hall  may  be  visited  every 
Thursday  ftom  9  to  1 1 ,  and  from  3  to 
5  with  tickcti  for  parties,  oblaiuable 
from  the  Municipal  Archaeological 
Commisaioner's  office  at  the  CftpitoL 

HouBQ  and  (hardens  of  Sallast. — 
♦'CrispiisSallusiviis,  the  liistorian.born 
87  B.C.,  eoricht'd  by  his  extortionate 
aiimiiiistration  of  the  province  of  Nu- 
niidia,  on  his  return  to  IJotne  bailt  a 
m^gnificeTit  palace  and  laid  out  splen- 
d/'d  gnrdens  on  the  Qniritml  Hill, 
T/iefie    were    aflterwards     miuh    fre- 


quented by  Nero,  Nerva,  ^urcU 
and  other  emperors,  but  were  en  " 
laid  waste  by  Alaric's  Gotliic  soldi 
in  A.D.  409.  They  extended  over  t. 
Vigna  Tiarberiiii  and  the  liignaao  a 
Lwdovisi  villas,  as  far  as  the  presen 
wall  of  Rome  and  the  Pincian  an 
Salarian  gates.  This  dislrier,  incl(M 
ing  the  deep  valley  lying  between  t^ 
Qrtirinal  and  Piucian  hills,  has  beai 
hlled  up,  and  thus  the  means  of  idei] 
ti tying  the  relative  positions  of  Hi 
circus  and  gardens  have  beenremovei 
and  the  whole  space  is  being  coveres 
with  modern  buildings.  Some  t9 
mains,  however,  of  the  House  of  Salloa 
(erroneously  called  the  Temple  o 
Venus  Erycina,  mentioned  by  Litj 
and  Ovid)  are  preserved  in  the  centt 
of  the  Piazza  Sallnstio.  They  conBi* 
of  a  lofty  circular  hall,  witli  other 
rooms  opening  on  to  it.  It  wns  oiicS 
lined  with  marbles,  and  contfliuei 
niches  for  statues.  The  vaulted  roof 
of  the  hall  and  a  square  room  hehid 
it,  reach  the  level  of  the  present  suB 
face,  above  which  are  walls  with  o|HH 
retieulatum  aud  brick  facing,  measui« 
ing  from  their  base  70  feet  in  heigM 
They  formed  a  house  of  several  ston*i 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ft  pM 
Jccting  balcony  supported  on  travd 
tine  corbels  dec^jrated  witli  stncoA 
The  winding,  marble  staircase  will 
mosaic  landings  is  still  very  pcrfttHl 
The  remains  of  the  Servian  Mall  vtlM 
ran  close  to  the  villa  were  destroyed 
in  the  spring  of  ISSH,  Entrance  inj 
be  obtained  from  the  pruprietor,  at 
SpithOver. 

Varian  Gardens. 

These   gardens,   in  whidi 
palatial  residince  of  Heliogaba 
his  successor,  Severus  Alexant" 
situated  *'at/  sp^m  vef&rcm,"  near 
spot  where  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croco 
Gerusalemme  now  stands,  the  ruliis 
the  N.  (jf  which  belonged  to  the  p»l<i 
subsequently  caltL'd  Scs.sori:in,     Tn 
S.  of  the  ch.  and  outside  the  yn^ 
city  walls, may  lie  oUs«'r\.'il  ..tli 
of  the  samii  pt-riodj  at 
Circus   built  by  He  I 
VftrwHV  ^T^«wa. 
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§  1.  Basilicas. 

^Tbe  title  of  Basilica  belongs  only  to 

irches  whose  foundations  date  from 

period  of  Constant ine.     There  are 

major  Basilicas,  and  8  minor  cues 

le,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

rst  are   called  Patriarchal,   in 

of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Catho- 

;fa,  vjjt.  of  Rome  itself,  of  Con* 

iiple,  Alexandria,  Antiocb,  and 

jm ;  and  are,  the  Vatican  or  St. 

the  Lutera-ii  or  St.  John's,  the 

or  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the 

,  or  San  Paolo,  and  San  Lorenzo, 

latter  outside  the  walls.     The 

allowing  ecclesiastical  distich  records 

i^$e  fire  basilicas — 

^Fauiu$,    Virgo,  Fctruiit    Latu'eviitis,  atqtta 

I      Jijanitcf. 

^M  fottiiurthatut  nomcii  in  nrhc  taient,' 

Ot   the  minor  basilicas,  the   most 

'    '  !  •  are  the  Sessorian  or  Santa 

ienisalemme,  the  Applan  or 

:ano,   the   Constantinian    or 

jsttdi,  the  Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro 

Lcula,  &c.     The  five  principal 

licas  we  shall  describe  separately; 

Otliers  will  be  fomid  amongst  the 

ie&. 

ly  of  the  first  churches  were  un« 

Uy  edifices  which   had  served 

courts  of  justice,  and  as  such  bore 

QsuDc  or  BasiUeas,     When  Chris- 

18    were  permitted   to   worship    in 


public,  the  churches  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  the  ba- 
silica as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Their  design  was  at  once  simple  and 
g^'and :  the  form  was  oblong,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
separated  by  lines  of  columns;  arches 
sprang  from  these  columns,  snpport- 
ing  the  high  walls  which  sustained 
the  woodesi  roof.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a  raised  transverse  aisle, 
or  transept,  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circular Biche  or  tribune,  in  front  of 
which  stood  iin  altar.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  tribune,  or  (tfm,'i,  in  which 
sat  the  judge  and  his  councillors,  was 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  transept, 
and  its  vault  covered  with  mosaics, 

''  Few  of  these  primitive  churches  re- 
mained unchan/^ed,  nevertheless  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  Basilica  may  be 
broadly  sketched  as  foUoM's  :  I.  The 
Atn'ufn  or  Court  of  Entrance  ;  this  was 
an  addition  to  the  heathen  Basilica. 
[I,  The  Portico  or -iVarMfj*,  reserved 
for  the  catechumeus  or  penitents.  UL 
The  Atirf  and  Aisles  ;  above  the  aisles 
were  sometimes  THfurin  or  galleries 
for  the  women,  IV,  The  GiticcHum, 
chancel  or  choir ;  raised,  railed  off 
and  appropriated  to  the  singers  and 
inferior  clergy ;  within  it  stood  the 
Ambouf'ii  or  reading  desks,  one  for  the 
Gospel,  the  olhev  i^yx  v\vvi  Y-Yv^'^Xft^ 
and  ou  either  s'ulc  \X\e  cow^<i^<vi\\^ 
the  men  to  rt.-  xVie  ^omcfi.  ckw  \.    N 
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The  Triumphal  Archf  leading  to  the 
Sanctuary,  usually  covered  -with  mo- 
saics. VI.  The  Presbytery  or  Sanctuary 
elevated  by  steps,  where  stood  the 
altar.  VII.  The  Tribune  or  Apsis, 
within  which  rose  the  Throne  of  the 
Bishop.  VIII.  The  Crypt,  immediately 
beneath  the  Sanctuary ;  an  open  grat- 
ing admitting  a  sight  of  the  Confession 
or  shrine  of  the  Saint  or  Martyr  in 
honour  of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedi- 
cated." The  Roman  basilicas  have 
undergone  such  alterations  and  addi- 
tions that  many  of  them  have  lost  their 
characteristic  features,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  S.  Peters,  are  basilicas  only  in 
name. 

1.  St.  Peter's.— According  to  Church 
tradition  a.d.  90,  S.  Anacletus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  had  received  ordination 
from  St.  Peter  himself,  erected  an 
oratory  on  this  site  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  the  Apostle  were 
deposited  after  his  crucifixion,  and 
where  many  of  the  early  Christians 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  In  306  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  founded  a  basilica 
here.  The  fa9ade  of  this  basilica  may 
be  seen  in  I^phael's  fresco  of  the 
Incendio  del  Borgo ;  and  the  interior 
is  !introduced  in  that  representing 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  and 
in  a  painting  in  the  chapel  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Portico  in  the  subterranean 
church.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1450)  ruin  menaced  it,  and  that  pope 
be^an  a  new  and  more  extensive 
building  on  the  plans  of  Alberti  and 
Rossellini.  Paid  II.  continued  the 
work ;  but  it  was  advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works  on  a 
grander  and  more  systematic  plan. 
He  accordingly  secured  the  assistance 
of  Bramante,  whose  design  was  a  Greek 
cross,  with  an  hexastyle  portico,  and 
an  immense  cupola  in  the  centre,  to  be 
supported  upon  4  colossal  piers.  In 
1506  Julius  II.  laid  the  foundation  of 
Bramaute's  building,  under  the  pier 
(D),  with  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica. 
T/ie  4  piers,  and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  tbem,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 


1514,  Leo  X.  who  had  Bucceeded  m 
the  previous  year,  appointed  as  lui 
architects  Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verona,  and  Raphael,  who 
has  left  some  very  interesting  letten 
relating  to  his  appointment.  »ingallo, 
however,  died  in  1517,  and  Raphael  in 
1520.  Raphael's  plan,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Serlio's  work  on  architectoi^ 
was  a  Latin  cross ;  but  neither  he  -dsx 
his  colleagues  did  much  more  than 
strengthen  the  4  piers.  Leo  X.  then 
employed  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  wIm, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  Raphael's  plan,  retomed 
to  a  Greek  cross.  Leo  died  in  1521, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  dia 
littie  more  than  erect  the  tribune.  The 
next  pope,  Paul  III.,  on  his  accessim 
in  1534,  employed  Antonio  di  SangaUo, 
who  intended  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  building,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  model,*  but  he  died 
before  he  could  carry  out  anythii^ 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  tf 
his  successor;  but  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  he  died  in  the 
same  year.  The  work  was  then  com- 
mitted  to  Hiehel  Angelo,  at  the  time 
in  the  72nd  ^ear  of  his  age.  T\» 
letter  conferring  this  appointment  is 
still  preserved.  The  pope  gave  him 
unlimited  authority  to  sdter,  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  v^ 
pointment  of  Michel  Angelo.  Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist  describes  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  task.  Michel  Angelo 
adopted  the  design  of  a  Greek  cross, 
enlarged  the  tribune  and  the  2  tran- 

*  The  models  of  Songallo's  cbnrch  and  of 
Michel  Angelo's  cupola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St  Peter's,  over  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  It  Is  entered  firam  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  H«niilir«.  To  visit 
them  a  special  permisdon  fhmi  theEo(niomo,or 
head  of  the  Administration  of  the  I!abric«  di  S. 
Pletro,  now  Monslgnore  Theodoll,  is  norcnmrr. 
and  will  be  granted  on  making  a  writtoi  ^iplt- 
catloTV  to  that  dignitary.   Saogallo's  design  of  a 

i  vealVtouVe,  t^»x^«Qk  "Vs?  V«q  4ftMMt^!tAi\»SQb.AiM«c% 
\  oT  caxapanWes. 
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F 

lepte.  strengthened  the  piers  for  the 
|^_,.„,i  .:.r-„  -rid  began  the  dome  on 
u  from  that  of  Braniante, 

he  -wouUl  raise  the 
ntheon  iu  the  air.  The  drum  of 
e  dome  was  completed  "when  the 
t  artist  was  carried  off  iii  15(i3, 
the  age  of  89,  after  having  pre- 
over  the  work  for  17  years, 
remarkable  that  after  his  death 
g  more  was  done  to  the  cupola 
r  24  years,  during  which  the  works 
exposed  to  the  elements.  The 
lihief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
n  being  doable,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
rails — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
dopted  by  his  successoi'S,  who  finished 
t  on  his  precise  plans  and  measure- 
Hents,  by  the  express;  command  of  Six- 
li3  v.,  who  ordered  the  work  to  be  re- 
luned  in  l58S,andsaw  it  completed  in 

Eths.  Another  part  of  Michel 
s  design  was  to  make  the  front 
thian  portico,  like  that  of  the 
)n,  which,  combined  with  the 
fmund-plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
Nroald  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
loroe  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza 
kelow.  Three  years  after  his  death,  in 
1566,  Pius  V.  appointed  Vigoola  and 
Pirro  Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with 
Strict  injunctions  to  adhere  in  every 
'particaJar  to  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Vignola  erected  the  1  lateral 
eupolas,but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
lived  to  complete  the  dome.  This 
honour  was  reserved  forGiacomodella 
tPorto,  who  was  appointed  under  Gre- 
jrory  XII K;  he  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
Bcssful  termination  in  l.'i90,  in  the 
pouiificate  of  Sixtns  V.,  who  was  so 
inxious  to  see  it  finished,  that  he  de- 
roted  100,000  gold  crowns  annually  to 
the  work,  and  employed  800  workmen 
(ipon  it  night  and  day.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Sixlus  V.»  in  1590,  the 
jreat  dome  was  covered  with  lead 
md  bound  with  two  enormous  hoops 
if  troths  the  small  cupola  or  lantern 
d  on  columns,  and  the  ball 
^  placed  on  the  summit, 
g  Lke  Pontificate  of  Benedict 
1(1740),  the  cupola^  h&vwg  given 
m  cf  Insecurity,  was  repaired  ami  j 
tgtbened  with  £ve  other  hoops  of  j 


iron,  weighing  upwards  of  100,000  lbs. 
Giacomo  della  Porta  continued  to  be 
employed  by  Clement  VI 11.,  and 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome  with 
mosaics.  Up  to  his  death,  in  IGOl, 
the  plans  of  Michel  Angclo  had  been 
faithfully  followed,  and  the  only  por- 
tions remaining  to  be  added  were  the 
fii^^ade  and  portico.  In  1005  Paul  V. 
was  elected  pope,  and,  desiring  to  see 
the  whole  building  completed  during 
bis  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  lie  employed 
Carlo  Mftderno,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
taaa,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael  He  also  built 
the  unsuitable  fa<;ade.  I  is  great  defect 
is  that  it  conceals  the  dome,  so  that 
there  is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from 
which  it  can  be  combined  in  its  full 
proportions  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  tlie  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  The  neavy  balconies 
which  intersect  the  columns  of  the 
facade  lessen  the  effect  of  size,  but 
were  necessary  to  afford  convenient 
space  for  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the 
Papal  benedict  ion  at  Easter.  The 
nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
facade  and  portico  in  1014;  and  the 
ch.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626,  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
16G7  the  magnificent  Coloimade  which 
surrounds  the  Vln^itd.  Pius  VI.,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  facade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  14.^0  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIlL, 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  171* 
years  ;  and  it  required  3^  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  its 
progress  lasting  during  the  reigns  of 
43  popes.  The  exveusfcftot  Vcv«;  ^«tV'?. 
were  so  great  that  \i?^A.Vv  ivX\\3.a  \\.  -svvv^ 
Leo  X.  resorted  to  t^«  *^\<i  «>^  \sAv^- 
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cences  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towei*s,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  150,000  francs. 

The  last  works  of  importance  were 
those  executed  by  order  of  Pius  IX., 
in  1874-5,  the  4th  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Michel  Angelo ; 
when  the  dome  and  lantern  were 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  their  lead 
coverings  changed,  at  an  expense  of 
300,000  francs. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Basilica. 

Colonnades. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticuses.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
anderVlI.  (1657-67),  and  are  generally 
considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  Oh  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
"enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries,  360  ft.  long 
and  23  ft.  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing wim  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which    becomes   broader   as   it   ap- 

proaches  the  fagade  of  the  basilica. 

ThJs  arraDgement  tends  to  dinuxdsh 


considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
fa9ade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  ft. 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  De 
Fabris,  and  St.  Paul  by  TadoUni,  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Fa9ade  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carh  Ma- 
demo.     It  is  379  ft.  long  and  148j  ft, 
high.    It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.    Each  storey  has  S 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heav^ 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  used  to 
bestow  the  benediction.    The  columns 
are  8f  ft.  in  diameter  and  92^  ft.  high, 
including  the  capitals.    On  the  attic 
are   13  colossal  statues,  18^  ft.  high, 
representing    the    Saviour    and   the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Five  open  entrances 
lead    into  the  magnificent  Vestibiile 
(kk),  468  ft.  long,  66  ft.  high,  and 
50  ft  wide,  including  the  2  extremities. 
At  each  end  of  the  vestibule  is  an 
equestrian  statue;  that  on  the  rt(M) 
is  Constantine,  Bernini,  that  on  the  1. 
(n)  Charlemagne  by  Comaechini.  Over 
the  central  entrance  to  the  vestibule, 
and  consequently  opposite  the  great 
door  of  the  basilica,  is  the  celebrated 
mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  St.  Peter  walk- 
ing on  the  sea,  originally  designed  by 
Giotto  (?)  in  1298,  and  executed  by  his 
pupils.    It  was  placed  over  the  E. 
entrance  to  the  Atrium  in  front  of  the 
old  basilica.     "It  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively injured  and  repsdred  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  form  any  critical 
estimate    of    its    author."  — Kugler> 
There  are  3  entrances  leading  into  tb« 
basilica,  corresponding  with  these  tc 
the  vestibule.    The  *bronM  doors  o: 
the    central    entrance    only    opened 
on  great  occasions,  belonged  to  th< 
old  basilica,  and  were  executed  in  tb* 
\5t][i  eent.uT'jvM  ^^^sibiMuo   Filsurete 
^  and   ^in.Qi&&,  \>t<:K2si<esc   «il  \ysoa&^ 
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of  the  comparimentjj 

^uviour  and  the  Virgin 

j1    and   Peter   deliver* 

)  Etigetiius  IV,,  (liiritig 

te  the  doors  were  cast, 

murtyrtioins    of    St. 

'  [*\  and  events  in  the 

's    IV.,   o.g.,    the 

i.  ..;ip,  Sigisinuud  and 

:   Florence.      The   bas- 

irame-work  are  not  in 

.  ilk  the  other  subjects,  con- 

I   n!»_'daUions  of  Homau  em- 

thological  subjects,  &c., 

iHic  bas-reliofs  of  fruit 

hie  of  the  side  doors  on 

J  led  up  with  a  bronze 

! lire),  is  called  the  A>rl!(S 

&u*i^.  uud  Vfdti  pulled  dowu  by  the  pope 

«)  the  Cluristmas-eve  of  the  jubilee, 

>k  place  every  25th  your.  The 

.''it  -which  has  taken  place  in 

'  '-'"itury  besides  that  of  (Leo 

s  that  of  1875,  which, 

fount  of  the  change  of 

j{fjv«(*ttment  in  Rome,  was  celebrated 

"n  •^  yf  ry  reduced  bcale,  and  the  Porta 

i-i  not  opened.     The  jubilees 

lid  lyfjU  were  not  celebrated, 

'•^  ■    political  circumstances 

III  years.     Between  the 

iiig  into  the  ch.  are  3 

^ome  historical  interest^ 

I   front  of  the  ancient 

tbf   copy    of   the    bull    of 

V  III.  granting  certain  indul* 

^11  the  occasion  of  the  iiislitu- 

bfthe  jubilee  in  I'iOO  ;  the  verses 

sed  by  Charlemagne  in  honour 

e  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of  ccr- 

live-^romi.d8  by  Gregory  II.  to 

lyoU  tur  the  lamps  of  the  chnrch. 

^e  Intflftor  is  worthy  of  the  most 
Itic  cathedral  of  the  Christian 
Whatever  defects  the  practised 
I  of  the  architect  may  detect  in  some 
<»f  tite  minor  ornaments,  die  mindEs  of 
ms  who  enter  it  for  tlie  first 
'»o  much  absorbed  by  the  un- 
iitM  harmony  of  its  proportions  to 
^fluenced  by  such  criticisms.  An 
It  want  of  magnitude  generally 
Ees  every  one  at  first  sight.  The 
aind  ilods  tHit  at  onae  become  ooii' 
[•/ofw  or  tlfe  imoiGnsity  of  the  /abric, 


and  it  is  only  later  that  its  gigantic 
scale  is  appreciated.  No  doubt  the 
colossal  size  of  the  statues  contributes 
ill  a  certain  degree  to  diminish  the 
apparent  si^je  of  the  building,  as  they 
supply  a  false  standard  by  which  the 
spectator  measures  the  details  of  the 
edifice  around. 

On  the  central  pavement  of  the  nave 
are  marked  the  respective  lengths  of  St, 
Peter's  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Christendom.  St.  Peter's, 
G13.*  Eng.  ft.;  St.  Paul's,  London, 
5^oi  ft.;  Milan  Cathedral,  443  ft.; 
St.  Paul's,  Rome,  41'jf  ft.-  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  SGU^  ft.  Near  the 
door  the  height  of  the  nave  is  152Jft., 
au<l  the  width  S7i  ft.  The  width  of 
the  side  aisles  is  33|  ft.  The  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including 
the  pilasters  that  separate  them,  is 
i97f  ft.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is  44tiJ  ft. 
The  height  of  the  baldacchino,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
on  it,  is  95}  ft.  The  circumference 
of  the  4  great  pilasters  that  support 
the  dome  is  253  ft.  The  diameter  of 
the  cupola,  including  the  outer  walls, 
is  195-^  ft.  ;  the  diameter  of  ihe  in- 
terior of  the  cupola  is  139  ft.,,  3  ft. 
less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.  According 
to  these  measuremeuls,  St.  Petei-'s  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93j 
ft. ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  <}4  ft. ;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupolii,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  50  ft. 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gihling  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  nmssive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles :  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 
having  2  niches  between  them ;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  CoTt\i£ti^QU^\\\^^\V\\ 
the  great  arcWs  cvl  \.\ie,  w^m%,  -axft 
chapels  in  the  8><ie  aAfe\ft.s,^\ac>a-\.<i.\v^VQ 
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^general  effect  by  their  inter* 
flineB,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
earance  of  passages.  With  the 
on  of  the  upper  portious  of  the 
s.  the  irnlls  nnd  piers  ure  gene- 
■  ,..!  «ntli  v^l^1«L  of  marble,  richly 
us  and  other  sculp- 
11  .'  upper  decorations 

jmcc«»  as  are  the  two  recum- 
irtiies  over  each  arch.  The 
It  is  entirely  composed  of 
,  originally  from  the  desigas 
della  Porta  and  Uemini. 
in  the  rt.  aisle  near  the 
and  opposite  the  CapeVla 
,  IB  modern.  The  Bafiins  for 
supported  by  cherubs, 
IDS  of  estimating  the 
[scale  of  the  building.  On 
le  ch.  the  cherubs  appear 
'ordinary  children,  and  it  is 
)scr  observation  that  they 
td  to  equal  the  height  of  a  full- 
pan. 

id  the  great  object  which 
the  admiration  of  the 
lo  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
lis  measurements  have 
an  given.  Nothing  can  snr- 
iiigntficence  of  its  stnpeu- 
restiug  on  the  4  colossal 
no  language  cau  do  justice 
lime  effect.  The  surjjrise  of 
if  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
it  there  is  another  outer 
id  that  the  stairs  which 
fiummit  pass  between  the 
sh  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
jcesses,  one  above  the  othifr, 
rards  the  high  altar  (15). 
ones  (l»,  d',  d*,  i>^)  cnntHiii 
of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
ihn,  by  Francesco  Afochi;  S.  He- 
ilh  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  BoUji ; 
■kius,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
Kof  our  Saviour,  by  Bet-nini ; 
Andrew  (the  finest)  by  Fimn- 
(Dii  Quesuoy).  Each  of  these 
it  1(5  feet  high.  Above  them  are 
nies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
►f  the  respective  saints.    In  that 

P5tatiie  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
fittm,  or handkef chief ,  contaijj- 
fmpressioa  of  the  Saviour's 
,  jrbicb  is  exhibited  wjfli  so 
J 


much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
»he  head  of  the  saint,  which  m'jvs 
stolen  in  1843,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S,  Pancrazio,  where  a  statue 
of  St.  Andrew  has  been  erected  by 
Pins  IX.  None  but  canons  of  the 
Church  are  allowed  to  visit  these  relics; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
ranlc  us  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old  basi- 
lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
gpandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
mednllionp,  representing  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  emblems ;  the  pen 
iu  the  band  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  rnnuing  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
lettersareG  ft.long:Tv.EB.PETRVH.ET. 

SVPER .  HANC  .PETRAM  .  AEDl  FICABO.  1X3- 
CLESIIAM  .  PtEAM.BT-TTBI.DABO.CLAVES. 

HEONi.coELOBVM*  A  similar  inscrip- 
tion^  in  the  same  lettering,  has  been 
prolonged  around  the  frieze  of  the 
nave.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is 
formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  pierced  with 
lf>  windows.  The  cupola  above  is 
divided  into  16  compartments,  orna- 
mented with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4 
rows  of  mosaics,  the  lowest  repie- 
seotiug  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Apostles,  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
lanteru  is  a  mosaic  of  the  AJmighty, 
by  Marcello  Proven9al,  from  a  painting 
of  Cav.  d'Arpino.  "  The  cupola," 
says  Forsyth,  "is  glorious,  viewed  in 
its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  4  siiirrounding  cupolas,  though 
but  satellites  to  the  majesty  of  this, 
might  have  crowned  four  elegant 
churches.  Tlae  eWi^Vvt^X  tx\yj\tvv^'& 
are  mere    exp^iSeula  Va  ^«>X\ia.\ft  ^Jat 


defect    ot    Ma^ert\o's    •a:\%\«i'8.,  Vkv^ 
depend  on  tVttV^Qt  ^  %<^^vciV^  >^sS^"^ 


BT,  P1BTBH91. 


The  Baldaechiuo,  or  grand  canopy 
of  bronze,  covering  the  high  altar  (15), 
stands  under  the  centre  of  the  dome. 
It  is  95it  feet  high  to  the  sammit 
of  the  cross.  It  was  east  from  tlie 
designs  of  Bei-nini  in  1633,  partly 
|ifh>m  the  8374  lbs,  of  bronze  stripped 
ft*om  the  PaotheoTi,  partly  from  metal 
purchased  at  Venice  by  urban  VIII., 
•whose  armorial  device,  fi  bccs^  may  be 
recognised  on  several  parts  of  the 
vork.  The  cost  of  the  gilding  alone 
is  said  to  have  been  40,000  scudi^ 
of  the  whole  canopy  100,000 :  nearly 
22,000/.  The  High  Altar,  under  the 
baldaechiuo,  stands  immediately  over 
the  relics  of  St.  Peter.  Only  the  Pope 
or  f5oine  Cardinal  specialty  anthorized 
celebrates  mass  at  it  on  great  festivals. 
The  Bunk  space  before  the  ConfeBsion 
is  surrounded  by  a  circular  balustrade 
of  roarble.  On  this  are  supyeiided  93 
lampp,  which  burn  night  and  day, 
A  clouble  flight  of  steps  leads  dowa 
to  the  shrine.  The  fiitst  object  which 
attracts  attention  is  the  statue  of  Pius 
VI.  (x)  kneeling  before  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Cftnovttt  The  attitude  and  position  of 
the  figure  were  prescribed  by  Pius 
himself  during  his  captivity.  On  the 
Ft.  side  of  the  nave,  placed  against  the 
lust  pier,  is  the  well-known  bronze 
*Statue  of  St.  Peter  (e),  on  a  marble 
chair,  with  the  foot  extended.  On 
entering  the  basilica,  devotees  kiss 
this  much  worn  foot,  pressing  their 
forehead  against  it  after  each  palnta- 
tion.  Some  antiquaries  state  that  this 
figure  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  CapitolinuB ; 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  the 
identical  statue  of  Jupiter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  disproved  by  the  style  of  the 
work,  which  seems  much  more  like 
that  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
Above  the  ciinopy  over  this  statue  is  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  Pius  IX.,  commemo- 
rating his  Papal  jnbilee,  1(1  June, 
1871. 


The  Tribune  (b),  decorated  from  tlie 
deslgtis  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
/a  anmwents  :    at  the  farther  end  is 
tlie  famoas  Chair  of  Bt.  Peter 
in  bix>nxe  by  Berumi  in  1667 


generally  supposed  to  encU 
jn  which,  according  to  the  Cbnrel 
dition,  St.  Peter  aud  niaiay  of  his 
cessors  officiated.  This,  howev* 
really  kept  in  a  closet  high  in  the 
which  is  safely  locked  with  three 
kept  by  different  officials,  and  onl 
hibited  on  the  centenary  festivi 
the  Cattcdra  di  S.  Piotro.*  The  h\ 
chair  is  supported  by  four  fathe 
the  Church, — St,  Augugtin  and 
Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  i 
nnsiiis.  Between  these  and  bei 
the  chair  is  an  altar  dedicated 
1859,  by  PiuLS  IX.  On  the  side 
of  tbe  Tribone  are  inscriptions  rel 
to  the  publication  here,  m  Dec,  ', 
of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immacolate 
ception,  with  the  names  of 
cardinals  and  prelates  wl 
present  on  that  occasion. 


olate 
of  aM 

4 


5  very  iicn  6 
ler  end  isU 
r,  executed  \ 
^  (F)  -,  it  ia  \ 


The  S^pulohral  Hos.iunent8,  wit' 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date 
scarcely  worthy  of  St.  Peter's  as  n 
of  art.  Many  of  them  have  allego 
figures  in  the  style  of  Bernini, 
altars  of  the  chapels  are  mostly  ( 
rated  with  mosaic  copies  of  celebi 
paintings.  BegiBuing  from  tbe 
hnne,  on  the  rt.  of  St.  Peter's  c 
is  the  MauBoleum  of  Paul  m,  (n 
(hujlkhi'j  (Mia  Folia,  to  whom 
execution  was  confided,  by  the  at 
of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the  finest  a 
sepulchral  uKumments  in  St.  Pe 
The  statue  of  the  pope  is  of  bra 
the  2  allegorical  female  figurei 
marble,  of  Prudence  and  JuBiiee, 
said  to  be  portraits  of  the  p 
mother,  Giovanna  Caetani,  and  0 
sister,  Giulia  Famese.  Tbe  Jtl 
was  covered  with  a  veil  in  pa 
lead  by  Beniini.  More  covering 
added  by  order  of  Pius  IX. 
monument,  wliieh  formerly  stood  ■« 
the  statue  of  St,  Veronica  now  if, 
24,000  acudi ;  the  statues  of  Peao* 
Abundance,  at  present  in  the  Fa! 

*  A  good  pbotdgraph  of  thia  very  & 
niuuumcut  ntfty  be  IismI  tit  Spiihcvprs  H 
BoOi  the  woodwork  nnd  liir  : 
aeetti  h.Urlbutfl,ble  to  the  nit<l 


fbnaed  pendants  lo  those  re- 
moUiIng,  and  yietv  removed  in  1C29, 
whttn  the  tomb  was  placed  \fh*it&  it 
oftW  stands  by  Urban  Vill.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  tribnne  is  the 
mnmiraent  of  Uriian  VIII,  (m),  by 
Bernini  and  his  pupils, 

Proceeding  cnwiirds  along  tbo  S. 

flldeof  thebuildiuy:  by  the  h  transept, 

llie  first    mosaic   (lU)  ig  a  copy   of 

*'  '      St.   Feter    and    St.  John, 

to  it  is  the  tomb  of  Alex- 

L .  in.(r.)  (Ottobuoni,  d.   1091), 

hj  Arrlgo  di  S&n  Martino ;  it  has  a 
broij/e  feiutue  of  the  pope,  and  2 
niArblw  JSgiires  of  Religion  and  Pru- 
ileuc'f,  by  Angelo  Rossi ;  the  has-rtUef 
Tvpiesents  the  canonization  of  5  saints 
liy  this  pope,  Ni'ar  it  is  the  altar  of 
8l,  Li^o  (l7),overM^hich  is  the  immense 
bas-relief  by  Algardi  [d.  irifji);,  repre- 
senting that  pope  threatening  Attila 
irith  Ibe  vengeance  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach  Rome: 
it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas-relief 
ever  executed  in  marble.  In  front 
Of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab  cover- 
iitg  the  remains  of  Leo  Xll.,  with 
nn  inscription  -written  by  himself. 
Coutinujng  to  the  1.  is  the  ebapel  of 
the  Colonna,  with  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  from  a  column  of  the  ancient 
Uasilica.  Under  the  altar  is  au  old 
aarcnphagus  (18)  with  Christ  and  the 
AjXJStles  in  front.  It  contains  the 
rt"mnii»s  of  Popes  Leo  II.  (d.  683),  III. 
(d.  8U;),  and  IV.  (d.  8r>5).  Further 
W  towards  the  transept  is  the  Umib  of 
Alexander  VII.  (d.  Ifi67)  (pi,  the  laiit 
"irork   of  Bemini.    The  Pope  is  re- 

i- •    l    kneeling,    surrounded    by 

Vudcnctj  Cliarltyj  and  Truth: 

.  only  by  J3emiui.     Opposite 

ikis  tomb  is  an  oil  painting  on  slate 

W  Frtiiicesco  Vanni  (19),  representing 

^hit  Fall  of  Simon  Magus. 

Eutei-ing    the  S.   ti'ansept,   at   the 

";   1     :iltar    (21)  is    a    mosaic    of 

i.elebrfllcd    picture    of    the 

m  of  St.  Peter,     The  mosaic 

•redulity  of  St.  Thomas   at 

iiinj5  altar,  dedicated  to  him 

20),  li  from  a  picture  by  Camucclui, 

d,  on  l)ie  opposite  side^.  in  the  cha/^eJ, 

St.  Fraocis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 

'i/j,    atittr  the  pAtnting  by  Domenl'  ^ 


chino,  now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappucoini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Suphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Jluria  degli  Angeli:  and 
opposite,  over  the  door  G  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  sepulchral  monumejit 
to  Pius  VilL  by  Tenerani,  a  poor 
work,  on  which  tlie  Pontiff  is  re- 
presented in  the  foreground  upon  his 
knees,  with  a  statue  of  the  Saviour 
behind,  giving  his  benediction  to  the 
Pontiff,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on 
either  side ;  two  ulto-relievos  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pedi- 
ment below ;  this  mouument  waa  raised 
from  a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albani, 
Secretary  of  State  during  Pius  VIIL's 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaic  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(590-G04)  (25)  represents  tlie  Miracle 
of  that  saint,  from  A.  Sacchi's  picture 
in  the  Pinacotheca,  Close  by  is  the 
tomb  of  Pius  VII.  (182;3).  by  Thor- 
waldsen  ('/),  erected  at  a  cost  of 
27,0(10  Bcndi,  bequeathed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  his  devoted  minister  and 
friend  Cardinal  Consah  i.  The  pope 
is  seated  on  his  throne  between  2 
angels  or  genii  representing  History 
and  Time,  and  Power  and  Wisdom. 
Against  the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar 
of  the  Transfiguration  (24),  over  which 
is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
i)rated  picinre,  the  copy  somewhat 
larger  than  the  original. 

From  here  entering  the  I.  aisle, 
under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb  of  Leo 
XI,  (d.  1<J05)  (r),  by  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  hefore  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  aftei-wards  Leo  XI. 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XL 
(d.  1689)  (3)  (Odescalchi),  bjr  Monot, 
a  French  artist:  the  bas-relief  repre- 
sents the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  John  Sobi eski .  Th e  Cap«lla 
del  Coro  or  the  Canon  Choir  (20)  Ims 
3  rows  of  stalls  and  2  hne  organs: 
th«  walls  and  ceiling  are  decorated, 
from  the  designs  of  Gi'iamo  dalU 
Porta.  Here  the  Daily  Services  'o^v^i 
held  in  the  preaetitii  ot  \\\e  ^%»£W3X>^t\ 
canons,  and  a  fine  Ttwi^icaLV  %eVN"vi.^  ^te.^ 
yuently  on  Suiuiaya.    T\\e  mv>"b"*ivJ.  ^" 
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Borne, 
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the  Conception  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
hy  Pietro  Bianchi  in  Sta.  Marin  degli 
Angeli.  Under  the  arch  leading  to 
the  neighhouring  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Innocent  VIII.  (u\  of  the  Cibo 
family ;  it  is  entirely  of  bronze,  and 
is  a  very  fine  work  of  Pietro  aucl 
Antonio  Pollajuolo;  on  a  bracket  is 
a  sittings  statue  of  the  Tope,  holding 
a  spear-heEid,  in  allusion  to  the  gift 
of  Hajastet  IL  fo  the  pontiff  of  the 
spciir  which  pierced  the  side  of  onr 
Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  memoria!  in 
stucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (t)\  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tcm* 
porary  resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
•whose  remains  lie  here  mitil  tlie  death 
of  his  suecessor,when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  Chapol  of 
the  Preaentazione  (27)  contains  a 
mosaic  of  the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Francesco  Romanelli, 

Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  iDonumentfi 
which  will  interest  the  English  travel- 
ler. The  first  on  the  rt.  hand,  over  the 
door  (h)  leading  to  the  roof  and  the 
dome,  is  that  of  Maria  Cleuientina 
Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Pretender  James 
III-,  called  here  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland:  she 
died  at  Rome  in  1745.  Opposite 
to  this  is  CanoTa's  Vonument  of  tho 
BtuartB  (d).  It  represents  the  en- 
trance to  a  mausoleum  guarded  by 
genii.  The  principal  expense  of  this 
monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  IV,  Here  the 
title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  to  the  first  Pretender;  bat 
it  is  applied  to  all  three  in  the  sub- 
terranean church,  where  their  remains 
are.  The  Chapel  of  the  Baptistery 
(28),  the  last  on  tliis  side  of  the 
basilica,  contains  the  ancient  vase  of 
red  porphyry  which  now  serves  as  a 
baptismal  font,  formed  the  cover  of 
the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  as 
it  did  more  anciently  that  of  Hadrian. 
The  mosaic  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
is  from  Carlo  Maratta;  the  St.  Peter 
baptizing  his  gaolers  in  the  Mamertine 
prisons  is  from  Passeri  j  and  the 
Baptism  of  the  Centurion  from  C, 
ProcaecinL 
/u  the  N.  si4e  aisle  beginning  from 


the  entrance  door  (rt.),  tiie  first  chapel 

is  called  the  O'/w/^i  della  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  marble  group  of 
the  Pietd  by  Uaohel  Angpelo.  It  was 
one  of  tlie  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  j'ear,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St  Denis. 
The  eriticB  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Soa 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother-  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additioaal 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  bcautifu'l,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  l« 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angolo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in  which  tlic  king  requests  hirai  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  tho  royal  chapels,  this 
Pieta  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  hearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
"  pour  Tamour  de  moL,*'  and  de- 
scribes these  productions  "comme  de 
clioses  que  Ton  ni'a  asseuriS  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  -votre 
art."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  of 
the  Capella  dellu  Piet?i  are  2  smaller 
chapels,  enclosed  by  hrom^e  doors 
that  on  the  1.,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini,  called  Del  Crocifisso  (2) 
from  containing  a  cmcifix  sculptured 
by  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  a  mosaic  by 
Crisfc/'iri",  representing  St.  Nicholas  of 
Bari.  Here  are  preserved  the  princi- 
pal relics  belonging  to  St.  Peter's 
whence  they  are  conveyed  in  great 
ceremony  to  the  balcony  over  tlie 
statue  of  St.  Helena  when  exposed 
to    public    view    on     great    festivals 
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tunn,  in  while  marblo,  siLid  to  have 
en   brought    from  the  Temple  at 
misalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
hich   our   Saviour  leaned  vrhen   he 
sput^d  with  the  doctors  ;  it  is  highly 
ented   vith    reliefs  and    spiral 
and  is   enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
cage  of  iron-work.    Here  also  is 
Bi&rble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
Jtoerly    stood  the    baptismal    font,  it 
bears  the  name  of  AriicJus  Probus,  pre- 
fect of  Home  in  the  4th  century.   It  has 
fiTe  compartments  with  hos-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ   and   the  apostles; 
»nd,  though   highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
,able  as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sareo- 
hagus  of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean  church.     Keturuing   into   the 
tfile,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
abris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI,,  who 
insed  tliat  of  lunocent  XI 1.,  which 
Itood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
io  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  liome  in 
l<i&9.  It  was  erected  by  InnoceutXII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Font<in<\  and 
ornamented  with   a   bas-relief  by 
Thufon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
[he  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestaut- 
sni  in  the  cathedral  of  lunfipruok,  in 
Ji!v55,    The  mosaic  in  the   adjoining 
dwtpel  of  St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of 
Ve  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
iat,  by  Domenichino,   now  in  Sta, 
Miria  degli  Angeli.     Under  the  next 
archway  are  the  monuments  to  Inno- 
cent   XII.    (cj,   by   Filippo    Voile,    in 
*hich  the  pope  is  represented  sitting, 
upported   by   Charity    and    Justice; 
tod  that  of  the  Countess  Matilda  (>/), 
l)y   Bernini ;  she  died   iu    1115,    and 
»tts    buried    iu  the    convent    of  St, 
Benedict  at  Mantua ;  Urban  VIII.  had 
her  remains  removed  to  St.   Peter's 
in  1G35;  the  bas-relief  on   the  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
fll,  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
*enry   IV,    in    the   presence   of   the 
ioufitesti.     The   Chapel  of   the  Holy 
tocrftment  (4)  contains^  among  other 
ch  ornaments,  a  tabernacle  of  lapis 
H    and   gilt  bronze   in   the   form 
f  Bramante's  circular  temple  at  S. 
'ieiro  in  Monton'o.     The  altarpivce 
sifi  Trinity  is  ^  fresco  bjr  Pietro  da  / 


CortotiA,  who  desired  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (0,  in  bronze,  ontamented 
with  bas-reiiefs  by  Antonio  del  PoUa- 
jnolo,  a  veiy  beautiful  specimen  of 
sepulchral  sculpture.  Julius  II.,  of  the 
same  family,  is  also  buried  under  this 
monument ;  the  only  nieraorial  to  this 
extraordinary  pontilf,  who  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now 
lie  neglected,  bt-iug  a  small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  iu 
the  ton»b  by  Michel  .\ngelo  now  in  the 
ch.  of  .S.  Pietro  in  Viucoli  having  never 
been  fnlfilled.  The  mosaic  iu  this 
chsipei  is  a  copy  of  M,  A.  Caravaggio's 
Entoiiibment  in  the  Vatican.  Un- 
der the  adjoining  arch  is  the  torab 
of  Gregory  XllL  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagiii  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar :  it  is  by  Camillo  Rusconi ; 
which  the  bas-relief  iu  fr<mt  repre- 
sents. Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Gre- 
gory XIV.  (r;),  a  iiimple  urn  iu  stucco 
with  an  empty  undecnrated  niche. 
The  mosaic  on  the  altar  of  S.  Giro- 
lamo  (<;),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a 
copy  of  Doinenichiiio's  picture.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  SoccorBO 
(5),  erected  by  Gregory  XlII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  was 
built  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics  by 
Girolamo  Muzianl,  which  have  been 
praised.  In  this  chapel  the  remains 
of  St,  Gregory  Ka^iianzeuus  are  de- 
posited. Before  the  altar  is  the  slab- 
tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ',  and  on  one  side 
the  gorgeous  monument  of  Gregory 
XVI.  (A),  from  the  designs  of  Amici, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  cardinals 
he  created  during  his  long  pontificate. 
Near  is  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XI V.  ( »), 
by  Fiet)'o  BracciOf  wiith  a  statue  of  the 
pope,  and  2  figures  of  Science  and 
Charity.  This  learned  pontiff  was 
worthy  of  a  monument  by  the  first 
artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite  chaqel, 
dedicated  to  St.Ba*\\i,1),"^Bw%  u\Ro«i\(i 
altarpiece,  after  SuHc'^tqI^  -^X^iVvvwi. 
the  saint  celebv^ui^g  ini3^%&  \.^lot<i 
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Emperor  Y&lenft.  Id  the  rt»  transept 
are  some  mosses  and  statues^  Bt. 
Weneeslaus,  king  uf  liulieiuia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8);  the  Mariyr- 
dom  of  SS.  Processus  and  Marliniauns 
(9),  from  Valentin's;  the  Marty i-dom 
of  St.  Erasmus  (10),  from  PoH.ssin's; 
the  Btatncs  of  S.  Jerome,  by  J'iftro 
Jh'acci ;  S.  CajetUDO,  by  Curio  Moivtldi; 
S,  Giova^nni  Calasanzio,  by  Sp>mi<zi: 
and  S.  Bruno,  by  i>UAiJtz.  In  this  tran- 
sept, enclosed  for  the  purpose,  was  held 
the  great  CEcumenic  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  conrened  by  Pius  IX.  in  Dec. 
1869.  Under  the  arch  beyond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Navi- 
oella  (!l),  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnilicent 
Tomb  of  Clement  Xlll.  (*),by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really 
tine  sculpture  in  St,  Peter's.  This  was 
the  vrork  which  established  Canova's 
fame,  and  is  still  considered  by  many 
as  his  masterpiece;  it  was  hnishod 
when  he  was  38  years  of  age,  and 
after  8  years'  labour.  The  pope,  a 
Jine  expressive  figure,  is  praying  ;  on 
one  side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting 
with  his  torch  reversed^  the  moat 
perfect  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  ba- 
silica; on  the  other  is  the  figure  of 
Tieligion.  Of  the  lions  at  the  angles, 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modem  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  ( 1 2}  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  MichaeJ  hy  Guido  in  the  Ca- 
puecini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilhi 
(1.3),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  copy  from  Gucrcino's  picture  in 
the  Capitol,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  work  of  this  class  in  St.  Peter's. 
The  tomb  of  Clement  X.  (Allien)  (?), 
near  it,  is  by  Ifomi:  the  statue  of  the 
pope  is  hy  Ei'calo  Femda,  The  mosaic 
of  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tahitha  (14), 
over  the  opposite  altar,  is  after  Cos- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St,  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian 
granite,  others  of  a  handsome  red 
marble,  with  numerous  white  veins, 
from    the   Sabine   mounfcaius,   called 

TbeQrotte  Faticaae,  or  subterTai(\fifxt\ 


Church  consists  of  9  distinct  p^^rtionsf- 
tfae  Orotte  Knove  and  Orotte  Yecehiek 
Admission  for  gentlemen  is  easUj 
obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sacristy 
between  9  and  12,  e^cccpt  on  festivals  ji 
but  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter^ 
except  with  a  special  permission  &oid 
the  Pope.  Visitors  anxious  to 
distitictiy  all  the  objects  mentioned 
below  had  better  be  provided  with 
tapers. 

The  entrance  is  hy  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2),. 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridoi* 
of  theGrotte  Nuove,  from  which  open, 
some  more  aucient  chapels,  and  the  4 
under  the  statues  of  SS.  Veronica, 
Andrew,  Longinus,  and  H*flena,  ic 
the  basilica  above,  with  the  chapel  c^l 
the  Confession  in  the  centre:  the^ 
correspond,  conse<]ueutly,  to  the  area 
beneath  Michel  Angelo's  dome,  t 
was  in  a  great  measure  remodelled  l>^ 
Paul  v.,  retainiug  some  of  the  mot*- 
ancient  chapels,  in  which  he  places 
several  works  of  art  from  the  oL« 
basilica. 

On  entering  and  turning  to 
rt.  are  2  of  the  original  chapels 
the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria  ir" 
Portico,  also  called  the  Mojiontm  dt:lf< 
liocviatii^  ftom  a  much  injured  pictar* 
of  the  Virgin  in  it,  att.  to  Simon^ 
Memmi\  which  stood  under  the  portico 
of  the  old  basilica.  On  either  side 
are  several  ancient  tombs,,  statues  of 
Saints  John  and  Matthew  from  the 
monument  to  Nicholas  V.  (d.  145.5), 
and  one  of  St.  Peter,  from  the  portico 
of  the  old  ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena  \ 
several  early  Christian  inscription*, 
a  statue  of  Benedict  XI,,  and  a  view 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St,  Peter's.  Be- 
entering  the  circular  corridor,  and 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  last 
chapel,  is  the  Capclla  del  Saivatorino 
(10),  and  near  it  the  marble  cross 
which  crowded  the  front  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  Between  the  ohapel  of 
S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the  next,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Madoima  delle  Partorienti 
(9),  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  our  Lord 
giving  \i\6  \Kitk^i\c\\(j\i  •.   it  is  of  tho 
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Xicbolas  V/b  luomiraeDt, 
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CryplofSt.  Pct«r'B. 

5.  »,  *,  5,  Ohnpeis  iff  SS,  VtTonir*,   HtU-na 
Andrf'W,  ami  LutjRfiiii^. 
6,  6,  Cin:ulnr  corrutur. 
:.  Coiirf.'s->iiuTi  of  St.  Ti-'ter. 

9.  Cb.     I  Paitorifjutl. 

10.  Ch.  iihu. 

IL  Ch  .  ,  1. 

:3,  Jtuve  ta4a  lualus  of  Grotte  Veccliic. 

itttwr  „i—n  JaniBP  DawtJF;  etc  of  \\w  Stunrtsi ; 
dUrvAurr  V.;e  Otlio  11. ;  /AlesancJer  VJ, ; 
«  Tim  a.  Jind  Hi. ;  A  BouUkice  VUl  t  i  Ad- 
ilin  IV.;  i-  KicMiiB  v.;  /  Paul  JIL;  w 
iuVwis  III.;  n  NkLolas  lll.\  oUrluiu  VIL  ; 
1/  ilaicx'lla*  II,  J  r  IniK-Ci-iit  IX,  I  t  Oar*t. 
^rotl;  t  Agnese  Colonnn ;  -x  Muniimont  of 
PJu»Vt 

aogeJ,  after  Giotto  (?),  &c.  In  the 
tt«4jss  on  the  rt.  of  tlie  altar  Mere 
interred  Popts  Leo  IL,  111.,  and  IX., 
until  removed  to  tlie  upper  ch.  by 
Leo  XII.  lu  other  parts  of  this 
chapel  are  a  half-fieure  of  Bouiface 
Wil.,  attributed  to  Andrea,  da  Pisa,  a 
portr»it  in  mosaic  of  Pope  John  VU., 
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give.i  its  name  to  iJiu  cimpel,  8ic.     In 
the  corridor  (<>)  beyond  and   k-adinL 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (4)  ar» 
several  inscriptions,  one  relative    to 
the  draining  of  the  cemetery  of  tJie 
Vatican  by  Pope  St.  Daraaaus  in  the 
ith  century,  remarkable,  like  all  tlioso 
of  that  pope,  for  the  elegant  form  of 
the  letters  J  it  is  in  Latin  verse;  and 
uauierous  fragments  of  sculpture,  tlie 
most    remarkable    being,    Btatues    of 
Saints  Bartholomew  and  Johti,  from 
the  monument  of  Calixtus  111.;  of-i 
Doctors  of  tlie  Church,  with  2  angels, 
from  that  of  Nicholas  V.  ;  an  iuscrip-t  ^ 
tlon  of  thetiraeof  Gratian,  Vuleutiniat 
and  Theodosius,   relative    to    certain  I 
properties    held   by  the  basilica,   &Ckj 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  itf 
uear  here. 

The  Grotte  Vecclue  occupy  tlie 
space  beneath  the  nave  of  the  modern 
basilica,  extending  to  nearly  opposite 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and  Choirj  | 
tiiey  formed  the  crypt  of  the  basilica 
by  Constaiitine^ 

They  have  undergone  little  change, 
except  in  having  the  pavement  of  the 
old  ch.  laid  down  on  their  floor,  and 
having  had  several  of  the  sepulchi-al 
urns  of  the  early  ])ope5  and  historical 
personages,  ^ivhich  stood  nnder  the 
portico  and  in  the  aisles  of  the  old 
boi^ilica,  removed  to  them. 

Tke  Oi'otte  Vecchie  consist  of  3 
parallel  corridors,  separated  by  massive 
pilaiiiters  supporiing  low  arches,  on 
which  rests  the  tloor  of  tlie  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
crypts  are  placed  several  tombs  of 
popes  and  historical  personages,  some 
of  which  stood  in  the  old  basilica.* 

*  Most  of  ibe  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
intorred  in  St,  PeU-r't;,  at  the  carlU^st  jM-rlod 
In    the  forecourt  only,  but  afU'rwards  In  tlie 
interior,   and  nearly    all  had    monuraeDts  in 
tije  oW  bQsilicjv,  on  the  dcstruutiun  of  iivLieb 
by  Jullua  JJL  several  were  removed   to  other 
churubes  in  Rome  (Piua  IJl.  ntul  XI,) :  fl  few  . 
wtTi^  set  up  in  tlie  new  di.("i>ixlU5  IV..  luiKJCfn ' 
VUL)  ;  others  in  churches  or  chapels  founds 
liy  their  fuinllies  (Cltmeni  YIII..  Stxtua  V.)j 
whilst  siome  ^k'',taV  W.,\ai>  ^,,  *t:V<!.Va<A\t,  VtU 
Innwcnt  X.,  Ck^\tnt  'SJA.^^wfe  \B.\!OTtA.  \& 
churehfi  U\ev\ia.4  itt\<!:cXeA  »*  vVt\t\iS*\.T;*:%s:vw^r 
placcti  -,    and  atu^cnv  ^\N .  \\\  \W  Oix-  vl.  ^ 
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Boiae, 


Near  the  entrance  of  S.  corridor  is 
the  marble  inscription  or  copy  of  the 
celebrated  donation  to  the  Church  of 
atl  her  possessions  by  the  Countess 
Matilda  iu  UO'J.  The  altar  of  the 
Salvatore  (11),  at  the  extremity  of  the 
central  corridor,  has  a  curious  bas- 
rellef  of  the  Virgin  by  Amolfo,  which 
once  Btood  orer  the  monument  of 
Bouif^ice  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are  the 
graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(oh.  1487)  and  of  Plus  Vl.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S, 
uisle  are  the  tombs  (/:(  r*}  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  tlie  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
Bt  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  IIL, 
and  Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here 
called,  and  a  little  beyond  that  of 
Pius  VIII.  Near  the  extremity  of 
this  corridor  are  the  tointe  of  Pope 
Gregory  V.  f<f ),  and  (e)  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  II.,  who  died  at  Jiome  in  Oe3~it 
formerly  stood  under  the  portico  of  the 
old  basilica ;  and  the  empty  tomb,  with 
his  recumbent  statue  on  the  cover,  of 
Alexander  VL  (f\  his  ashes  having 
been  removed,  with  those  of  Catlxtns 
III.,*  to  the  Spanish  national  ch.  of 
S.  iSIaria  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giiilia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Near  the  extrcniity  of  the  central  nave 
lire  the  receptacles  for  the  prtecordia 
of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  JCIILi  the  greater  number  of 
the  popes  are  laid  in  the  northern  aisle. 
Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity,  arc 
the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VllL.with 
his  recumbent  statue  (f^)^  by  AmoffOf 
interesting  as  a  work  of  art;  on  the 
bead    is   the    tiara  with    the  double 


rcllg^^loiis  order  of  which  he  hnd  l>een  a 
member  !jpforo  his  accession,  la  the  KUh, 
tlUi,  Mtid  12tb  Cflnts.  eereral  pop«s  wore 
buried  in  Ihc  Latfran  BflslUca;  but,  cstcpt 
wxno  scattered  fragmpfits,  all  Ir&cps  of  tlu'ir 
OTiginnl  toniba  hftv<>  dtsnppeared.  On  this  &iil>. 
5eci  the  rcfld*?r  will  find  imerestiBp  Infftinniitiou 
in  Mr.  GnfRorovins'  little  voltune  on  thf>T'>nib3 
of  the  Popes. 

•  The  ashes  of  the  two  popeu  Iti  que"?tion  were 
T«noved  from  SL  Peter's  nbnnt  the  year  iei9, 
during  the  PonHflcnte  of  I'uul  V„on  the  demand 
of  a  Spaniflh  eccleai  optical  dignitary  uaiuod  Vives. 
who  offered  tu  ruiso  a  mfluajloum  at  (heir  na- 

i/onx/  Cbujvh  to  the  two  grea  t  popes  of  Spn-nHh 
oiffrfa^  but  drfng  fiooa  afterwards Ji is  wishe» 
n^re  vever  carried  into  effect,  nnd  their  banes 

y  eac/ased  in  4  Bm&}i  wooden   bpx,  whet* 


crown  first  used  by  this  pontiff,  the 
triple  circlet  dating  from  the  time  of 
Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and  III.  (.7). 
whose  monuments  now  stand  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Andrea  delltt  Valle,  where  they 
were  removed  on  the  destmciion  of 
the  old  basilica :  next  is  the  tomb  of 
Adrian  IV.  (i\^.  Brcakspear)  (i\  in  red 
granite^  with  sculptured  balls' heads; 
it  was  this  English  pope  who  caused 
Ariioldo  da  Brescia  to  be  so  cruelly 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  who  crowned 
Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St.  Peter's: 
opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas  V.  {h\ 
the  inscription  byiEneas  Sylvius  (Pius 
II.).  Following  the  outer  wall  on  this 
side  of  the  grotte  stand  successively 
the  tombs  of  Paul  II.  (/),  '^'th  a  re- 
cutnbent  figure  of  the  Pontiff,  by 
Iffmo  da  Flesole:  of  Julius  ML  (m); 
Nicholas  III.(«);  Urban IV.  (o);  Mar* 
cellus  ir,  (71  ;  Innocent  IX.  (;•);  and 
of  Card.  I'lroli  (s),  the  latter  once 
celebrated  for  its  sculptures;  and  in 
a  recess  beyond  (0,  amongst  several 
others,  thatof  AgneseCaetatii  Colonnu, 
the  only  lady  not  of  royal  descent  who 
has  a  monuuient  in  St.  Peter's. 

lie-entering  here  the  circnlar  cor- 
ridor of  the  Grotto  Kuove  is  the  chapel 
of  S.  Longinus  (5),  with  a  mosaic  of 
the  patron  saint  over  the  altar,  from  a 
picture  by  A.  Sacchi,  Between  this 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena  (3)  are 
several  mosaics  and  statues:  those  of 
our  Saviour  and  St,  Andrew  from  the 
monument  of  Nicholas  V. ;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  Last 
Jutlfiment,  and  the  statue  of  Charity, 
by  MiQo  da  Fiesole,  from  that  of  Paul 
11.  The  large  bas-reliefs  representing 
histories  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Confessio,  formed  a  part  of  the 
ciltorium  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  old 
church.  The  paintings  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative  to 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,  whose 
relics  were  originally  deposited  here. 

The  Oh&pel  of  the  ConfessloiL  (7),  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneat}» 
the  high.  aUftr  iu  the  basilica  above ; 
t\ve  Couiessxo  \><i\Tv^  ^vt  ^a^oX.  -«\vvL\«t 
had  \jceu  de\yQfe\Ve^  wvwtt  SJiMi  \tk\44iJi 
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Peter,  lirougbl  hero  l»y  S.  Conielius 
from  tbe  Bubteri*unean  crypt  of  St. 
Sehasiiac.  on  the  Via  Appui.  The 
diApel  is  richly  ilecoratetl.  Over  the 
ultHt*  are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  nud 
Paul,  of  the  lime  of  Calixtus  II. 
(1123),  Oue  of  the  very  interesting 
ruonuraents  of  the  Grotte  Vaticane  is 
Ili<5  sarcophagus  of  Jimius  Basaisis  (n), 
I'reftct  of  Rome,  ^ho  died  in,  359 :  it 
*BS  discovered  in  1595,  in  excavating 
for  the  Grotte  Nuove,  near  the  spot 
wbere  it  now  standSj  opposite  to  the 
entrance  to  the  ehapel  of  the  Con- 
fe«io.  The  tomb  is  covered  with 
sculptures,  divided  into  compartments 
hj  columns,  some  twisted,  others 
wvered  with  arabesques  in  rL'lief, 
tadi  bas-relief  representing  a  subjeet 
fmu  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
Md  at  the  ends  St,  Peter  seized  by 
til*-  Jews,  and  Job  comforted  by  his 
Friends.  The  smaller  bas-reliefe  over 
Uw  coloiDiis  between  the  arches  re- 
j'reaiat  a  laajb  holding  a  wand,  per- 
ferming  Bome  of  the  miracle-S  repre- 
Mniedon  the  early  Christian  paintings 
tff  the  Catacombs,  such  as  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication  of  the 
Imv^,  Sic,  It  is  a  very  important 
«cimple  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

The  Baoruty,  entered  by  a  door  (o) 
ifl  the  1,  transept,  over  whicli  is  the 
mevftument  of  Pius  Vill.,  was  built  by 
Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Marchionni  (1775).  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  it  are  the  statues  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
^hich  atood  in  front  of  the  old  ba- 
silica. Fixed  into  the  walla  are  several 
ancient  inscriptions,  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing; and  the  celebrated  one  of  the 
mtres  Arvales,  of  the  time  of  Domi- 
and  Elagttbalus,  so  well  illus- 
by  Marini  and  Henzcn.  The 
ty  consists  of  3  nolile  halls, 
rated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
'The  8  Anted  columns  of  grey 
in  the  central  one,  or  Saijresfia 
we  from  Hadrian's  villa, 
tore  of  Deposition  is  by  L 


over  the  clock  on  the  arch  oticc  frtood 
on  the  summit  of  the  bell-tower  of 
the  ancient  basilica.     Out  of  the  Sa- 
grestia  Commune  opens,  on  the  left, 
the  Sagrestia  dci  Canonici,  M'hich  con- 
tains   an   early   Madonna   and   Child 
with  St.  John,  by  Oiulio  Eomano,  and 
a   Holy  Family,  by   //  Fattore.      Tn 
the    chaptcr-honse   opening  from  the 
S.  dei  Canonici  are  8  very  interefting 
panels  painted  on  both  bides,  by  Oiotto, 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  and  a  portrait 
of  Card.  Stefaneachi,  for  whom  they 
were  executed  in  1300,  probably  for  a 
Ciborium,  the  Cmcilixion  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paol ;   and 
several  frescoes  by  ^HeloKzo  da  Forli^of 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
They  are  '*  the  upper  parts  of  beauti- 
ful  youthful  figures,   with  abundant 
flowing    hair,"   and    were    origiually 
painted  on  the  walla  of  the  Tribune 
in  the  ch.  of  the  Santi  Aposloli,  from 
which  they  were  removed  when  that 
edifice    was    restored  by  Fontana  in 
1711.    The  figure  of  Christ  on   the 
staircase  of  the  Quirinal  formed  part 
of  the  Bame  picture.     Many  of  these 
figuresare verv beautiful,  Thecardinals 
assemble  in  tliis  hail  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funei-al  of  the  I'opc,     The  Sa- 
grestia dci  Bemjitjhti,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Comrauae  on  tbe  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  Peter, 
by  Muiicmi,  and   the   painting  of  the 
Madonna     delta    Febre,    which    gave 
its  name    to  the   ch.  ou    the  site  of 
which   Pius    VI.  erected  the  modern 
Sacristy.     The  gilt  bust  of  St.  I'eter 
stands  oa  a  half-column  of  fiue  Egyp- 
tiau  alabaster.     In  the  Guardaroba,  or 
'Ihwro  di  S.  I^'itfro,  opening  out  of  this, 
are  preserved  the  church  ornaments. 
Among  the  church  plate  are  several 
crucifixes  and  six  splendid  candelabr'a 
from  the  designs  of  Michci  Atigeto  and 
Beavennto  CeUini i  a  beautiful  chalice, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  given 
by   Cardinal    York;    and   much   rich 
altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.    The  dalmatic 
worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne    is    also   here,  and,   al- 
though upwtirds  of  \Wit)  "ijft'as^  (M,\i 
yiM,ifm<^  to imyebeea  sketched  I  In  remarkable   pve»evsft.\!wii\\  ^  «<t^ 
Ajigelo.     The  giH-btvoMG  cock  j  number  of  the    r\Q\i'4%\.  <iTD^o^Q\^'«<i^- 
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ladie$.  The  JJall^  formed  of  copp«r 
plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diometjer,  and  tnrge 
enough  to  hold  10  persons.  A  hinnJl 
iron  ladder  winds  round  th«  extcr; 
of  the  ball  to  the  crotis,  which 
feet  ill  height  The  view  froni 
halcoDy  at  the  base  of  tlie  stairs 
mg  to  the  ball  is  splendid.  The  w! 
of  Rome  Mith  her  bare  Canvpagtis 
spread  out  like  a  map  iu  the  fore- 
ground, bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
the  chain  of  Apentiiues  and  the  Albaii 
Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Me<ii* 
terrnnean.  There  is  scarcely  sny 
prominent  object  of  interest  ia  the 
modern  city  which  may  not  easily  be 
distiugui&hed,  and  the  paijorama  of 
the  ApenJiiues  and  other  encircling 
mountains  are  seen  to  ^eat  advantagts 

Cfhureh  Ceremonies,  &c.,  at  St.  PetefB. 

The  gorgeous  and  elaborate  cere- 
monies which  used  formerly  to  accom- 
pany the  principal  religious  service* 
in  St.  Peter's,  at  stated  occasions 
throughout  the  year,  when  the  Pope 
was  accustomed  to  be  present  with  m 
cardinals  and  court,  have  been  dis- 
continued iiince  IS70;  as  aUo  tbe 
grand  ilkimiuation  of  St,  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  the  eve  and  festival 
of  St.  Peter  (29  June),  which  used  lo 
nttrnet  many  thousands  of  spectatoTE. 

Any  one  desirous  of  iu  formation  on 
the  subject  of  Church  festivals  in  iKe 
past,  especially  those  in  Holy  Week, 
will  find  it  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 
I.h'Hc  Fontefwie  Fumiofii  della  SettimanA 
Santa,  di  GiuHano  Moroni ;  English  and 
French  translations  may  be  procured 
at  Piale''s  or  Spithover's  libraries. 

Vespers  ai-e  sung  evei"y  day  at  fi'oxii 
3  to  4^  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of' 
year,    in   the    canon's    Choir    at  St. 
Peter's :  they  are  much  frequented  on 
Fridays  and  Sundays,  on  account  of 
the  fine   music   by   which   they    9Xt\ 
generally  aocompanied. 
The    stairs   from    this   point   lead]/ 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dom?W|^^  Lateraa  Baailioa(San  GioYanniitt] 
to  the   base    of  the  lantern ;    hence  ftateraiio), — This   celebrated   basilica  I 
another  flight  takes   us  to   the  top,  f  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  the] 
from  which  rises  the  ball:  to  this  a    senator    Plautius     Lateranus,     from.! 
jQfiarj[yrertica]  ladder  allows  the  visitor  I  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  who  is] 
^  ascendj   without   danger,   but    not\meut\o\\evi.  \j^'V!vit\\,\iL%  ^s  kaviug  beei 
withoat  wcouveui&ace,  especially  for  \  nupVicsited  m  <^e:  wjbs^t^«^  «S.  Y\ 


copes,  and  other  church  vestments. 
Jn  the  Ardrivea  beneath  the  sacristy 
(over  tbc  door  of  which  are  fragments 
of  the  chains  of  the  pon  of  Smyrna 
,and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis,  the  latter 
presented  to  Sixlus  IV.  by  Charles  V.)^ 
»re  a  MS,  I/ife  of  St.  George  with 
'miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous  parch- 
ment codex  of  the  Philippics  of  Cicero, 
a  Terence,  and  a  Peisius  of  very  early 
date.  The  statue  uf  Plus  VI.,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  SagTeetia,  is  by 
Affostiiw  Feutia. 

The  ascent  to  the  Dome  is  free  to  the 
public  on  Thursdays  from  8  to  1 1  a.m. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  door  in  the 
1.  aisle,  opposite  the  Stuart  mtniument, 
Por  special  occasions,  apply  to  the 
Ecoiioirvj,  Monsigu<»re  Teodoli.  This 
ascent  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
coiTect  Dttttun  can  be  formed  of  the 
immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacles  in  the  world.  A  broad 
paved  spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads 
us  to  the  roof  by  a  gentle  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it.  Ou  the  walls 
are  inscriptions  recording  various  jubi- 
lees and  the  names  of  the  royalties 
who  have  made  the  ascent.  A  series 
of  passages  and  dights  of  steps  carries 
us  from  the  roof  to  the  di  tie  rent 
Stages  of  the  dome,  winding  between 
the  double  walls  of  the  drum,  and 
opening  on  the  inner  great  circular 
galleries,  from  which  the  stmuger 
may  look  down  on  the  church  below. 
It  is  from  these  galleries  at  the  base 
and  top  of  the  drum  of  the  cupola 
that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  stupen- 
dous size  and  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing. People  ou  the  pavement  below 
look  too  diminutive  to  be  human  beings, 
and  the  mosaica  of  the  dome,  w  hich  seen 
from  below  are  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  here  found  to  be  coarsely 
executed  in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance 
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which  lie.  ivas   pat  to  doath   by 
Javenal    mentions    the    resi- 
ns **h)fregia  Latfranontia  irdes" 
site    nfterwartls   passed   to   the 
I)'  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  -who  was 
n^ar  the  palace,  which  became 
ly   au    imperial    residence. 
Lionturj^  the  Lateran  liouse 
II- ctiult  lied  by  Constantine  on  the 
Lshop  of  Home  as  his  episcopal  resi- 
eiscc.     Constantine  then  consecrated 
bis  bu5.ilica,  at  the  iustigatioii  of  St. 
?yWestcr,    assisting    with    hisi    own 
^ds  in    digging    the    foundations. 
It  Teas  long  regarded  as  the  first  of 
Christiaii  churches,  an«l  the  iuscrip- 
tjou  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  sty  leg 
it  tlje  Mother  and  Head  of  all  Churches 
oflbe  city  and  world  {omnmvi  urhis  at 
0*^    Hc-desiarxnn    Mater    ct     C'^pf^t), 
Thtf  Chapter  of  the  Latentu  ^till  tuke^ 
pftcedence  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  ;  the 
Ctri'tnoay  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Lateran  lJa.silica  is   one  of  the  first 
<>b«erved   on   the  election  of  a  new 
pope»   whose   coronation  previous   to 
l«70  took  place  in  it,  so  that  for  15i)0 
]t^VB  it   has  preserved  its  rank  and 
pririlfges.     It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
flich  nave  a  "Porta  Santa."    It    is 
»f<o   remarkable    for  the    5    general 
crtitijcils  htrld  here,  to  which  we  shiiM 
refer  hereafter.     The  old  basilica  was 
iearly  4icstroyed  by  tire  in  the  pon- 
tificttle  of  Clement  V.,  but  it  was  re- 
built by  that  pope,  and  subsequently 
r  '         *   aid  remodelled  by  many  of 
I  >or=.      Clement    VIII.    eu- 

-  .  .iic  transepts  and  aisles  from 
e  desi^s  of  Gtaeomct  del  la  Porta. 
the    time   of  Innocent   X,  ( 1(J44) 
)rromini  loaded  the  nave  with  orna- 
lents,    and    surrounded    the   granite 
)Iunixis,   no  longer   capable   of  snp- 
)rting   the   roof,   with    the    present 
,hr;.,m  r>;..r<.     Cleuicnt  XII.  com- 
J  .  of  renovation  in  1734, 

j)  principal  fatjade  from 

Uie  Jti.sigiib  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tct  Alessandro  Galilei.  In  conse- 
q  ;' these  numerous  restorations 

u  ues    the    basilica    has    not 

|j.<,.  ..v.L  much  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. The  great  Front  is  a  fine  spe- 
l&imen  of  the  architecture  of  the  last 
tfititarx:    it  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 


vertine, consisting  of  4  large  columns 
and  fi  pilasters  of  the  composite  order, 
sustaining  a  ma.s&ive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colos- 
sal statues  ofour  Saviour  and  lOsaiut*. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
5  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  used  to  give  his  benediction 
to  the  people  on  Ascension  Day.  The 
whole  facade  is  broken  into  ornaments 
and  details,  which  lessen  the  general 
effect.  The  View  from  the  steps  here 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Kotne.  In  the 
vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble  statue 
of  Constantine  from  his  baths  on  the 
Quirinal.  There  are  .'j  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica; 
the  middle  one  has  a  bronze  door, 
brought  by  Alexander  VII,  from  the 
ch,  of  S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
curia  as  rebuilt  by  Diocletian.  The 
next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  wtilled  up. 

Borroraini  deprived  the  interior  of 
its  distinctive  character  as  a  grand 
basilica;  the  roof  and  walls  are 
covered  with  medallions  and  stucco 
ornaments  ;  which  do  not  compensate 
for  the  disfigurement  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  It  now  consists  of  a  nave 
with  2  aisles  on  each  side,  separated 
by  4  rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  JJorromiui  has  encased 
the  columns  [of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches  containing  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  the  extravagant  school  of 
Ijemini,  Opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle, 
is  the  Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  by  Clement 
XII.,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor,  St. 
Andrea  Corsini,  and  from  the  de- 
signs of  Alessandro  Galilei  (1729). 
Nothiug  can  surpass  the  magnificence 
of  this  costly  structure:  the  richest 
marbles,  the  most  elaborate  orna- 
ments and  gilding,  bas-reliefs,  and 
even  gems,  have  been  lavislied  on  its 
decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Home,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghesc  family  in  Sta,  Maria 
Maggi  ore ,  T  Ue  aVtBLT\i\eci£  ia  a.  mosaic 
copy  of  Gui^o' s  YvcV\ix<i  ol 'ia.  frksv^^t-^ 
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fomnis  the  sepulchral   urn  of 
t    XII.   formerly  stood   under 
ic?o  of  the  Pantheon  ;  the  cover 
dern  ;  the  hronze  statue  of  the 
is  by  Muiui ;   and  the  2  lateral 
»s  are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.     Oppo- 
is    the   tomb  of   Cardinal   Neri 
ini,  with  his  statue  and  2  sitting 
tnes  by  Maini.     The  figures  in  tlie 
ches,  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are  by 
era  of  Bernini,  but  they  are  not 
.8    works  of  art.      In   a  vault 
ealh  this  chapel  U  a  Pietb,  by 
MontaniK    The  HIGH  ALTAtt  of  the 
ilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
otiiic    tabernacle,    supported    by   3 
Imnns  of  grey  granite  and  one  of 
rble,    curious    as    a  "work   of  the 
h    centy.     It   was   erected   in  the 
gn    of    Urban    V.,  and    partly  at 
e  expense  of  Charles  V.  of  France^ 
receive  the  headij  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  were  found  among  the 
a  of  the  old  church.     Within  the 
altar  is  enclosed  a  table  of  wood, 
be  an  altar  at  which  St.  Peter 
ted  ;  only  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal 
Buthomed  by  a  special   brief   from 
hire,  can  celebrate  mass  here.     The 
paintings  on  the  tabernacle,  much  re- 
stored, were   originally  of  the    1 4th 
cetJty.,  by  Benin  di  Siena,     The  high 
altar  and    tabernacle  were    restored 
and  decorated  by   Pius   IX,     In  the 
eoclosed  space  in  front  of  the  Con- 
fession  of  Str   John,   is    the   bronze 
tomb  of  Xaitui  V,  (a  Colonna)  a  good 
work  by  Simoue,  a  pupil  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 

The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  basilica  belongs  to  the 
Torlouia  family,  by  whom  it  has  been 
decorated  at  an  expense  of  65,000^ 
sterling.  Over  the  altar  is  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Tenerani,  and  on 
either  side  sepulchral  monuments  tti 
llie  firct  ,^ilr..  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
in  •  i'Tof  a  Koman  matron, 

viti-  f  Charity  and  Hope  on 

titlier  side. 

The  chapel  of  the  Massimo  family, 
beyoad  tins,  designed  by  Giac.  della 
Porta,  has  a  Cruel fijcion  hy  Siccioiante. 

The  Oboir,  tiaaked  by  two  colossal 
cuJaatas  of  rent  granite  from  Baveuo^ 


is  a  modern  addition  to  the  ehurch. 
Its  entrance  marks  the  spot  where 
the  aucient  Tribune  stood.  So  long 
ago  as  1673  it  was  found  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  condition,  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander VIT.  constructed  a  masiaive  arch 
for  its  support;  but  in  18G5,  instead 
of  adding  tiie  buttresses  which  would 
have  saved  this  priceless  relic  of 
ancient  art,  the  whole  apse  was  polled 
down  —  an  utterly  irreparable  loss. 
The  new  apse,begun  by  Pope  Pius  IX., 
was  completed  by  his  successor  in  1886. 
In  digging  the  foundations,  at  a  depth 
of  about  24  ft,,  eome  interesting  ruins 
of  the  time  of  the  Empire  were  dis- 
covered, upon  the  properly  of  the 
patrician  Plautius  Lateranus;  they 
date  from  bt^fore  the  foundation  of  the 
Basilica.  The  choir  is  lined  with 
canons'  stalls  and  is  gorgeously  deco- 
rated with  marbles,  gilding  and  frescos 
hy  Professor  Grandi  and  otht^r  Roman 
artists.  Five  steps  lead  up  to  the 
Trihune ;  here  stands  the  Pontifical 
Throne  of  marble  enriched  with 
mosaics. 

The  old  KoB&ios  on  the  vault  of  the 
apse  have  been  refixed  on  the  new 
vault,  but  are  so  restored  and  modern- 
ized as  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
value.  (Below  the  line  of  tbc  4 
pointed  windows  of  the  apse  the 
mosaics  are  modern.)  This  noble 
mosaic  was  executed  for  Nicholas  IV^ 
(1287-1292)  by  Fra.  Jaeopo  daTorrita^ 
of  Siena,  who  was  also  the  author  of 
the  mosaic  in  the  Baptisterj^  at  Flo- 
reuce.  His  portrait  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure  of  a  little  monk  kneeling, 
with  a  sq^uarc  and  compasses  in  his 
hand,,  and  bis  name  is  inscribed  close 
by  to  the  L,  "Jacopus  Toriti  pictor 
hoc  opus  fecit."  In  the  execution  of 
his  work  he  was  assisted  by  Fra  Jaeopo 
da  Camerino,  and  as  Torrita  died,  it 
appears,  before  the  Mork  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  finished  by  Gaddo  Gaddi. 
This  mosaic  is  animated  by  much  of 
the  same  spirit  which  inspired  those 
of  the  5th  centy.,  and  we  note  tlie 
xecnrrence  of  the  early  Christiau 
symbolism.  The  subject  \&  the  UB\C3\i. 
of  heaven  and  ean\v  M  \>a.^<\%\\i.  "^Xvt 
head  of  Christ  ^^' « \iniset^t^  ^tovsa.-a.vt 
older  tribune,"  liugXeT'^,  \i^  \^  ^'^^^  ^^ 
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angels,  looks  down  from  heaven  below, 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  descends  like  a  dove 
shedding  the  divine  influence,  as  a 
stream  of  water,  upon  the  Cross  which 
stands  upon  the  hill  of  Paradise,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  medallion  re- 
presenting the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour, 
Descending  from  the  angles  of  the 
Cross  the  spiritual  waters  form  rivers 
of  life,  from  which  stags  and  sheep, 
symbolical  of  the  faithful,  are  drink- 
ing. On  either  side  are  colossal  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  saints.  On  the  1.  of 
the  Virgin  the  small  figure  is  that  of 
Nicholas  IV.  In  the  foreground  flows 
the  river  Jordan.  The  smaller  com- 
positions below  the  vaults  and  between 
the  win^pws  representing  9  of  the 
Apostles  are  by  Camerino.  The  mo- 
saic has  been  frequently  restored  in 
16G3,  1762,  1825,  and  was  seriously 
modernized  in  1884. 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  centy.,  in  the  rt.-hand  transept ; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  TV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in 
our  history  as  the  friend  of  Becket 
and  St.  Bernard,  who  canonized  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch., 
are  in  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior 
to  the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto  (repainted),  who 
has  represented  the  pope  between  two 
cardinals,  announcing  from  the  bal- 
cony of  this  ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300. 
It  is  the  only  fragment  remaining  of 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto  which  covered 
the  loggia  of  the  old  Lateran  palace. 
There  is  a  remarkable  echo  in  this  part 
of  the  church.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  basilica  scarcely  require  notice : 
the  best  are  the  Daniel  by  Procacciniy 
and  the  Jonas  by  S.  Conca. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  the 

first  to  the  rt.  on  entering  the  transept 

/horn  the  Sixtine  portico,  is  a  curious 

kneeling  stntue   of   Boniface    VIIL, 

ir/j/c/i  otiginaUy  stood  before  the  altar 


of  S.  Bonifacius  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  where  this  remarkable  pon- 
tiff was  represented  in  adoration  before 
his  patron  saint.  This  figure  is  in- 
teresting as  a  likeness  of  that  celebrated 
Pope,  and  for  the  costume,  especially 
for  the  form  of  the  tiara,  so  diflEerent 
from  the  present  triple  crown.* 

The  Transepts. — The  paintings  on 
each  side  of  the  great  arch  of  the  apse, 
restored  by  Professor  Fontana,  repre- 
sent the  consecration  of  the  Basilica 
by  Silvester  I.  and  the  apparition  of 
the  Saviour  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt-bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  As- 
cension by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  on  the 
tympanum  the  Almighty,  by  EoncaUi, 
Behind  the  altar  is  preserved  the  table 
on  which  the  Last  Supper  is  supposed 
to  have  been  laid ;  it  is  of  cedar- wood 
and  was  once  encased  in  silver. 

Out  of  the  l.-hand  transept,  and  near 
the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament,  opens  the 
Winter  Choir  of  the  canons :  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Saviour,  with  the  two  Sainte 
John,  over  the  altar,  is  by  the  C<ro. 
Arplno;  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir^ 
on  the  vault,  by  B,  Crooe ;  and  on  one 
of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of  Martin  V, 
by  Scipione  Gaetano.  The  black  marble 
monument  on  the  1.  of  the  altar,  is  to 
a  lady  of  the  Colonna  family.  The 
semicircular  corridor,  called  the  Lee- 
nine  Portions,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Leo  I.,  which  surrounded 
the  choir  before  its  enlargement,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  three -sided  corri- 
dor, to  which  access  is  gained  from 
either  side  of  the  choir.  On  the  walls 
of  this  ambulacrumh&YO  been  re-erected 
several  sepulchral  monuments,  pre- 
served from  the  original  Leonine 
porticus,  amongst  others,  those  of  the 

Y  *  The  Pftpal  Uara  or  SegnumhtAa.  slngledrdet 
WTvU\  lY\C!\tt\.V«  -jfewre  Qt  the  I3tb  cent7.'.^inider 
i  lV>ivWacc\  VVV.,-w\\«i  Sivo  «u3tn!ALNt«&«^lj^R&^  M« 
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iaters   Andrea     Sa/ichi     and    Cav. 
.r,.^  ^.f  A.  Galilei,  the  archi- 

!■--. 

Tlie  L,  out  of  the  uavr 

.a  door  leads  into  tlif 

H'alls  of  the  jjaasage  ia 

lief  Tievr  of  an  edifice, 

:  h,  supposed  to  repre- 

,  .  i>-u-ran  Basilica  and  Porta 

it  was  found  in  the  neigh- 

)d  near   the   ch.  of  SS.  Peter 

MareoilinuS,  and  some  fragments 

len  water-pipes  bearing  the  name 

l.ateianas.     The    bronze 

iding  to  the  sacristy  were  made 

of  Piacenza,  in  the  time 

riesliu  HI,  (1190).     In  the 

Ity  opening  out  of  the  A',  ilc* 

3a   a  drawing,  attributed   to 

fj^  of    his    picture    called    the 

la  di  Ca^  d'jilba,  now  at  St. 

»urg,  and  a  painting  of  the  An- 

by  Marcello  VenuBti,  from 

'liichael  Angeio's. 

from  the  rt.  or  N.  angle 

'flie  Leonine  Portieus  leads  to  a  flight 

M  steps,  which    de^cond    to    tl«e 

itiDe  Baptistery  (p.  ]9t;),  with 

there    had   formerly  been   no 

d  communication  from  the  bu- 

pening  from  the  rt.  transept  on  to 
e  Piaz/a  del  Laterauo,  is  the  haud- 
•Dffle  Portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  /A  Fonianfi.  At 
Doe  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nk^Io  Cordien, 
trected  by  the  canons  out  of  gratitude 
Ifrthe  French  monarch,  who  bestowed 
in  their  church  the  rich  mona.stery  of 
Dlerac  in  Gascony.  As  a  work  of  art 
fliis  statue  has  little  merit. 
I  The  principal  Church  ceremonies  in 
?  '  '  ^  teraii  are: — Ou  the  Saturday 
i:  fore  Easter,  after  the  bap- 

iie  Jews  and  non-Christian 
Qveris  in  the  baptistery,  the  caidinal 
d  vicar  of  Home  holds  an  ordi- 
onin  tliis  baiiliea.     Ascension  and 
n's  diiys  have  lost  their  interest 
the  Pope  no  longer  appears 
ses  the  people.     The  heads  of 
€r  and  Paul  are  exposed  to  the 
nu  of  the   faithful  on   Easier 
•  and  MiM/daj-,  ou  the  29th  of 
a  the  6th  of  July,  ou  the  iith 


Nov.,  and  on  the  27th  Dec.  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  when 
there  is  fine  music. 

The  5  General  Cooncila  which  have 
giveu  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  B«d 
are  known  as  the  Lateran  t'^juticils, 
were  the  folloAvingt — I.  March  10, 
1 123,  in  the  pontidcate  of  Calixturi  II., 
at  which  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Investiture  were  settled^  II,  April 
\Sf  II39»  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Pet-er  de  Brnys  and 
Arnold  of  Brchcra  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  JL 
in.  March  .'i,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Walden6<*s  and  Albigeases  were  con- 
deumed.  IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  Innocent  III,,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constiintiuople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  &c.,  were  present;  when  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiatiou  was 
first  impoiied  on  the  Western  Church. 
At  this  council  the  doctrines  of  the 
Albigeuses  were  again  condemned, 
and  the  errors  of  Almaric  and  the 
Abbot  Joachim,  the  pretended  prophet 
of  Calabria,  respecting  the  Trinity, 
were  denounced  as  lieresies,  V.  May 
3,  1519,  summoned  by  Julius  II.,  and 
coiitinucfl  for  a  long  time  under  Leo 
X.  This  council  is  remarkable  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Concordat  between  the  Pope  and 
Francis  I.,  by  which  the  liberties  of 
tlie  Gullican  Church  were  sacrificed. 
The  only  general  councils  which  have 
been  held  since  that  time  was  that  of 
Trent,  a.d.  1 525,  and  of  the  Vatican  in 
18«9,  1870. 

The  Cloifitera,  entered  from  the  lost 
chiipcl  out  of  the  S,  or  1.  aisle,  retain 
their  iKpautiPul  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  13th  ceiituiy.  The  old  episcopal 
throne,  said  to  be  that  ot^^L  Silvester, 
was  placed  here  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  many  curious  momviuenta 
win  ch  deserve  ivolVce;  t\i<i  c<s\\\\ma 
exhibit  some  goo^  cxwca^\s%  «i  'Owft 
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mosaic  ornaments  of  the  period. 
Among  the  relics  is  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  in  marble,  in  the  ceutre  of  the 
cloister,  having  several  Christian  era- 
bleois,  Runic  knots  in  relief,  Sac.^  of 
ttn  early  period  ;  2  columns  of  Pilate's 
house ;  a  column  said  to  have  been 
split  "when  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  t>ach  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  ivhich 
are  supposed  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (they  are  G  feet  high)  j  a  mi- 
raculous altar-table,  upon  which,  a 
priest  doubting  of  the  real  presence, 
the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from  his 
hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a  hole  ; 
scleral  stab-tombs  from  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscriptions, 
SSome  interesting  remains  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  basilica,  in  the  rear 
of  the  modem  building,  may  be  seen 
from  the  cloisters. 

The  Bmptiitery,  or  church  of  S»  Gio- 
vanni in  route,  erected  by  Conslantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.     On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  cohimns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  tlie  composite  order,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  sunnounted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opeiitd  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery, 
enclosed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Auastu&ius  IV.      In  the  Bap- 
tistery properly  speaking,  8  columns  of 
porphyry,   with   Ionic    and  composite 
capitals,  sustain  a  cornice  which  runs 
round     the    building,    supporting     8 
snmller    columns  of    marble,   which 
again  support  the  octagonal  dram  of  the 
cupola  and  lantern  of  the  roof    The 
exterior,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  have  very  probably 
iH'eiJ  preseHi'ed  since  the  time  of  Con- 
slantine,  but  the   whole  building   is 
known    to    have    been    repaired    by 
several  popes  down  to  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, when  Urban  VIII,  and  Innocent 
X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see  it.    The 
paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the  Cupola, 
ilhistraiing  the  Life  of  the   Baptist, 
are  by  Andrea  Sacchit    the  frescoes 


Carlo  Maratta,  acd  Amlretia   Co 
and  represent  the  principal  event* 
thelifeofConstautine.   TheBsj 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk 
goo,  is  of  green  basalt.    It  was  in  thi* 
(im,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptized  by 
St.  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  hia_ 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  i  ~ 
Kienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.   1,  1347, 
night    before  he   appeared   with 
insignia    of    knighthood,    and    sut 
moned  Clement  VI.  and  the  electc 
of   Germany  to  appear   before  hii 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  i 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  1 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  declared  !© 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  u 
from  heaven.    Before:  tlie  close  I 
year  this  pompous  display  tennij 
his  captivity  at  AAagnon  ;  and  it 
supers titioQsly    believed  by  man; 
his  owD  followers  that  his  dowufali 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  profai 
of  this  font.     Opening  out  of  the 
tistery  are   2  chapels,   formed,   i 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the 
Constantine,  and  converted  int04 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467)- 
the  rt.  dedicated  to  S.  John  the 
list,  with  a  bronze  statue  by  Vali 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by 
tello  in  the  sacristy  j  that  on  the  I, 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,   has  3 


ott  tbe  walls  by  Giacinto  6/emtgnani,\'veTV£^\oOtrv*attia\^, 


columns  in   oriental   alabaster 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  by  O.  B. 
Porta.      The    roof  is    corered 
mosaics  (432-440?),  representing  _ 
besques  in  the  style  of  those  paintedl 
the  Baths  of  Titus.    "  The  semi< ' 
of  the  Apsis  is  filled  with  thi 
beautifnl  green-gold  tendrils 
dark  blue  ground,  above   w 
Agnus  Dei  appears  with  4  D 
tliey  are  amongst  the  most 
Christ  sail  mosaics  in  Rome, 
us  a  high  idea  of  the  fioe  fi 
decoration  in  this  otherw  ise  dq 
age,"— A'M^/er.    The  bronze  gate« 
of  the  time  of  Celestln  III,    The  1 
tistery  is  now  used  on  the  Sator 
before  Easter  for  baptizing  Jews  « 
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-  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
^  Z^^Uw,  erected  by  Pope 
lii'*-r,42|  and  completed  by 
SKu.  (140-648)  in  order 
^^  the  remains  of  certain 
°*}6^t  from  Duliiiatia.  It 
"y  the  portico,  enclosed 
'^enty,  by  Anastosius  IV., 
^  alreatly  stated,  formed 
*tmsa  of  tlje  Eapiistery.  IVo 
j>eJi  have  been  erected  in  this 
?'r1  on  the  rL,  the  property 
*f  jf'"?'!  family,  and  dedicated 
**  f-Tpnanus  and  Justina,  has  a 
'"'^  iHflsaic  Taalt  of  delicate 
i^eoDtlflovers;  the  opposite  chapel 
^>  iiulijitahd  Secuuda,  belonging 
eWaii  family  of  Genoa,  had  a 
y  mosaic  vaulting,  but  wliich  has 
fcfro)ed.  In  the  Oratory  of  St. 
itiaj  are  a  modern  altar  and 
netits  of  the  Ceva  family,  to 
HbloDged.  On  the  vault  over 
Hharkable  mosaic  (640-f)48). 
Blir  apsis  is  the  Virgin  and 
At  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist, 
»*r,  Venantius  and  the  founders, 
V.  holding  a  model  of  the 
,  and  Theodoras  1.  a  book, 
are  half-length  figures  of 
Ad  2  angels.  On  the  face  of 
bmre  the  2  Holy  Cities,  the 
Hbf  the  4  Evangelists^  and 
[p  figures  of  8  saints,  remark- 
ibowing  the  costumes  of  the 

KPaulioianus,  Tellius,  Aste- 
Anastaslus     on    one    side, 
)timius,  Antiochianus,  and 
on  the  otJier.     As  works  of 
li  mosaics  are  rude  in  execu- 

iterestiug  from  their  early 
lese  mosaics  shoMr,  on  the 
mt  of  Lntelligencc  of  which 
mg  centuries  afford  no 
They  were  restored  in 
s  Oratory  being  generally 
application  to  visit  it  must 
ie    to    the    sacristan    of   the 

Santa. — Under  a  portico 

le  of  the  Basilica,  erected 

:sign5  of  Fontaua,  is  the 

Sixtus   v.,  in  rebuild- 

Lteran  palace,   religioiisiy 

if  portion  of  the  chapel 

of  Leo  III.  which  had 


escaped  the  fire  by  which  the  ancient 
palace  was  destroyed,  and  constructed 
this  portico  over  the  Scala  Santa, 
which  kad  also  escaped  the  flames. 
The  stairs  consist  of  28  marble  steps, 
stated  by  Churcli  tradition  to  have 
belonged  to  Pilate's  house,  and  to 
have  been  tlie  identical  ones  which 
our  Saviour  descended  when  he  left 
the  judgment-seat.  They  are  only 
allowed  to  be  ascended  by  penitents 
on  their  knees ;  aad  the  multitude  of 
the  faithful  who  visited  them  in  the 
time  of  Clement  XII.  was  so  great 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  plunks  of  wood,  which  are 
said  to  have  since  been  renewed  three 
times.  In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel 
at  the  summit,  called  the  Sancta  iSanc- 
iontm,  formerly  the  private  chapel  of 
the  popes,  and  the  only  part  which 
remains  of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a 
painting  of  the  Saviour,  1  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  apparently  of  Greek  work- 
manship, atid  said  to  be  an  exact 
likeness  of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  12, 
The  legend  about  the  pictuic  is,  that 
it  was  drawn  in  outline  by  St.  Luke, 
but  finished  by  anaugel.  It  is  inclosed 
in  a  silver  tabernacle,  given  by  Inao- 
eeiJt  HI.  This  chapel  contains  also 
a  large  collection  of  relics;  no  woman 
is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fontana's 
portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders, 
the  lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corin- 
thian, tvf  which  the  first  alone  has 
been  preserved,  The  statues  of  art 
Ecce  Homo  and  of  Christ  Betrayed, 
which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
are  by  lat'oineitf.  The  Scala  Santa  is 
in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  are  2 
parallel  ilights  of  steps,  by  which  the 
penitents  descend.  Outside,  and  on 
the  S,  side  of  the  Scala  Santa,  looking 
towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  is  a 
tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  ike  mosaics  which  covered  a 
tricliniufn  in  the  T-ateran  Palace,  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies^  what  remained  of 
the  originals  having  beeti  deposited, 
in  the  library  of  t\ie  NaCic^w.  ]t\vvt^ 
represent  the  SaViour  \Ti  xVfe  mv^-sx  «al 
the  Apostles,  aud  on  ^^^  ^«^«i<t  <^^  ^^^ 
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YBidt  Christ  delivering  tlie  keys  to 
St.  PetCT  -with  one  hand,  and  St, 
Peter,  seated,  giving  a  consecrated 
banner  to  CharlemttKue,  and  tht?  Pal- 
Ihiui  to  St.  Leo.  The  buildings  en- 
closing the  Scala  Santa  were  ampltiied 
by  Pins  IX. 

Tlte  Lateran  Palace  and  Haseum  are 
described  under  the  hend  of  Galleries 
and  Museums  (§  5). 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
also  called  the  LihiruiTi  liosUirn^  the 
third  iu  rank,  and  one  of  those  whicli 
have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was  founded 
near  the  Mticdhim  Lukv,  on  the  higliest 
summit  of  the  Rsquiline,  in  a.i>.  352, 
by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John,  a  Koman 
putrician,  in  couseqiiente  of  a  niiracn- 
lous  fall  of  snow  iu  the  month  of 
August.,  Tv'hieh  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  by  their  basilica.  From 
this  legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel, 
the  edifice  was  at  firet  called  S.  Maria 
ad  Nives;  it  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  Mfujiport),  from  being  the 
chief  of  all  the  Homau  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
lias  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired 
the  simplicity  of  its  original  plan  ; 
but  in  spite  of  these  changes  it  has 
retjiined  more  of  the  character  of  the 
larger  basilica  than  any  other  eh, 
wiihin  the  walls  of  Home.  It  was 
enlarged  in  432  by  St.  Sixtus  111.  oii 
its  present  plan,  which  has  been  pre- 
served amidst  all  the  subsequent 
repariitionB.  The  tribune  with  its 
mosaics  were  added  in  the  1 3th  eeiity. 
byNicholas  IV.  (12S8-94).  The  whole 
building  was  repaired  by  Gregory  XI 1 1. 
in  1575,  and  the  principal  fiicade  was 
added  in  1741  by  I3euedict  XIV,,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  when  the  old 
one  of  the  12lli  centy.,  erected  by 
Eugenius  III.,  was  pulled  down. 
At  the  same  time  the  interior  was 
completely  renovated,  the  columns 
were  polished  and  had  adapted  to 
thent  new  Jouic  bases  and  capitals, 
and  the  buildiBg  generally  was  re- 
duced  to  the  state  in  which  ^^e  now 
see  St. 


There  are  2  fftfftdei,  th( 
facing  the  S.E.,  aud  the  otl 
rear  of  the  basilica.  The  firs 
Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least  happy  ( 
church  architecture  of  Rome.  1 
the  balcony  in  the  upper  portico  1 
great  fagade  the  pope  pronounc^ 
benediction  on  the  Festival  a 
Assumption.  The  facade  of  tW 
with  the  more  recent  portico  in 
of  it  is  covered  with  mosaics j 
were  restored  in  lS2r>,  when  tbeil 
(1317),  with  the  name  of  tlie  a 
Pliliipptts  JinaKtyin,  an  otherwise 
known  roaster,  were  discovered 
subject  is  Christ  giving  his  Bet 
don,  with  the  Virgin  and  SS.  1 
Ptiul,  James,  and  John  the  Bi 
on  either  side,  and  below  the  Mi 
Ions  Fall  of  Snow  and  the  D 
of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
(the  usual  entrance),  construct* 
Corh  liainaldi,  in  the  |K»utifica 
Clement  X.,  is  in  better  taste, 
bell-tower  is  one  of  the  finest  ant 
preserved  edifices  of  the  kind  iu  I 
It  is  decorated  with  handsome  ni 
ings  and  bronj?e  ornaments,  ai 
the  time  of  Eugenins  III.,  e 
the  spire,,  which  is  more  mfl 
There  are  5  doors  in  the  ptii 
front,  including  the  walled-np  I 
Santa, 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  tc 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided 
the  side  aisles  by  two  rowB  of 
columns  of  white  marble.  Thess 
port  a  continued  entablature,  ' 
has  unfortunately  been  broken  I 
modern  arches  flauked  by  colnit 
grey  granite  consti-ucted  by  Pb 
aud  Benedict  XIV.  as  entranc 
the  Borghese  and  Sixtine  ch 
Uptm  the  entablature  rests  the 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  a  row  of 
Corinthian  pilasters  correspondi 
number  to  the  columns  beneath, 
length  of  the  nave  is  280  EnglisI 
and  the  breadth  about  CO  feet, 
roof,  designed  bySangallo,  is  fla 
divided  into  5  rows  of  panels, 
elaborately  carved,  and  gill  wit 
%x%\.  if,<,M  wov\%\\^  lyc)  Syaiu  from 
\  Ame.V\cia.,  ptese\i\a^  \cy  ^2L^T.v!^i% 
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m^o  aklM  are  comparatively  law-  and 
na-  '  ■  vaulted  roofs  little 

i/i  that  of  the   nave. 

T  .  .....iiug^  is  richly  deco- 

i«le-^alla  rtf  the  nave  and  the 
Lxoc  t){  the  ureli  of  the  tribune  are 
eo9(^rot\  with  mosaics  of  much  interest 
Ui  :'      *  r  art.     Those  ou  the 

9J«i  il  in  coinparttneuts 

^i*  1"  the  Old  Testament, 

ilj  the  lives  of  Moses, 

Jo?  ,  Isaac,  nnd  Jacob. 

They  are  kiiowu  by  a  letter  from 
Adrian  f .  to  CharleTnao:ne  to  have  Ueen 
In       "  in  the  8th  century,  nnd 

ari  considered  to  date  from 

Ihf  jMji. vi>i^.iie  of  Sixtiis  III.,  whose 
name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
arch.  The  Mosaies  on  the  fiice  of  this 
areh  repi'esent  subjects  from  the  New 
TTwiament-,  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Templej  the  Adora- 
litm  of  the  Mast,  the  Massacre  of  the 

Iti:.-  '^ '-■■•'"  ♦I'-'-i^:-^  of  Bethlehem 

Hti  'roBaics  of  the 

Tr:t.-.-  I  .  .      '  '■  rTfWi,t(1295),I 

(who  executed  part  (>f  those  in  the 
tAlerau):  they  **are  surpassed  by 
no  coniemporary  work  in  diprnity, 
jpacc,  tujd  decorative  beauty  of  ar- 
rangemetit." — A^Uijler.  In  a  (due-gold 
starr^l  circle  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
are  euthroned  together— an  especially 
fiue  group — the  Saviour  places  a  crown 
on  the  Virgin's  head,  whilst  she 
beads  forward  to  receive  it  in  an 
attitude  of  tidonvtion  and  niodeet  re- 

I*.  ,    John,    and    John    the 

li,,|  .  _:  thony  and  Francis,  and 
adonng  angels.  The  upper  part  is 
lUled  in  with  vine  branches,  and  helow 
at  river  with  boats,  &c.  The  execution 
U  very  careful.  Below  and  betM'cen 
th*'  '  '  "-  are  moaaics  by  Qaddo 
Oa  -^present  the  Purification, 

tiiL   :n;tion,   the  Nativity,  the 

Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Pre- 
lentntion  in  the  Temple,  and  Death  of 
the  Virjfin.  Ecneath,  the  table  of  the 
Hgh  altaf  rests  on  a  large  sarco- 
phttg^as  in  red  porphyry,  supposed 
lo  have  conrainod  the  remains  of  the 
foaxidtr  of  dn;  church;  It  formerly 
'  in  the  imrtbex  of  the  basiJica ; 


the  insctiption  on  the  tomb  \s  notr  let 
into  one  of  the  walls  of  the  baptisteryv 
Over  the  high  altar  rises  the  baldn 
chiuo  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  from' 
the  designs  of  Futpt :  supported  by  4 
Corinthian  columns  of  red  porphyry, 
and  surmounted  by  4  angels  by  Pk'iro 
Braici.  Beneath  is  the  Confession  of 
St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist,  wliere  his 
relics  are  preserved.  In  fnmt  of  it  is 
a  seiaicireular  atrinra  similar  to  that 
at  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  San  Paolo, 
and  reached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
the  whole  magnificently  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  columns  of 
Egyptian  alabaster,  by  Pius  IX.  The 
kneeling  statue  ofthat  Pontiff  by  Giaco- 
njetti  wiis  j>laced  here  in  I87i*  by  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Cardiualr' 
who  thought  that  Pius  would  hav 
selected  this  iv^  his  last  restin|* 
place  ;  he  however  preferred  S.  Loreu 
extra  viuros.  In  the  tribane  iire 
also  4  bas-reliefs  att,  to  Mino  da 
Fiesole. 


htt   ^^ 

i 


The  Bixtine  Chapel  or  Chapfl  of  th<f 
Hdy  Sacrameiitfiieav  the  end  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  WHS  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in 
marbles  and  other  ornaments.  It  eon- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  his 
statue  by  Valsoldo ;  and  that  of  Pius 
V.  by  LcmutrJty  da  Sarxanu,  the  sarco- 
phagus of  which  is  a  fine  mass  of 
cerde  miixco  with  bronze  ornaments. 
The  bas-reUefs  are  by  Flemish  artists 
of  little  merit.  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sus- 
tained by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  arc 
told  that  this  chapel  was  commenced 
when  Sixtus  was  a  cardinut,  and  that 
Gregory  XllL  suspendetl  his  allowance 
on  the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rid 
man  to  incur  sucli  an  expense.  Thd 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontausi  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  MoDtalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  Sixtus 
repaid  by  constant  patronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pjOTitificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozio,  Cesnt-a 
A^e/^t'i,and  olhcv  couVi^TO\iCi'c^t^  ^!k\-t\^ta -, 
and  the  baa-tii\\e,fe  twkA  \V*t  tawwv- 
ments  of  the  tvo  -^o^^^^Vj  CwdvfttV^ 
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they  represent  diflferent  events  during 
their  reigns — the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  took  place  during  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  v.,  and  his  sending  assistance 
to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants :  the  statue 
of  St  Dominick  is  by  G.  B.  Porta, 

In  the  subterranean  chapel  beneath 
the  altar  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Culla  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
in&nt  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity ;  they  are  enclosed  in  an  urn 
of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine  gilt 
figure  of  the  Child  on  the  top,  from 
the  designs  of  Yaladier.  As  to  their 
history,  they  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Bethlehem  when  the  remains  of 
St.  Jerome  were  also  removed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  by  Pope 
Theodorus.  There  is  a  good  statue  of 
St.  Gaetano  by  Bernini  here.  In  the 
small  chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the  rt. 
before  entering  the  more  gorgeous  one 
of  Sixtus  v.,  the  altar  consists  of  a 
curious  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the 
4th  centy.,  with  bas>relief  m  2  series 
representing  10  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  early  Christian  sculpture,  see 
p.  349 :  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Petromus  Probus,  consul  in  a.d. 
341,  whose  portrait  is  on  a  medallion 
in  front. 

The  Cappella  Faolina,  or  Borghesianoy 
belonging  to  the  Borghese  family,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica,  built 
bjr  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of  Fla- 
minio  Ponzio  (1608),  is  remarkable  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  architectural 
decorations.  The  altar-piece  is  formed 
of  fluted  columns  or  bands  of  jasper ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  miraculous 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
traditionally  attributed  to  St,  Luke, 
and  pronounced  to  be  such  in  the 
copy  of  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one 
of  the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  stay  the  plague  that  deso- 
lated Rome  in  a.d.  590;  above  it,  and 
surmounting  the  altarpiece,  is  a  bronze 
bas-relief  by  Stefano  Mademo,  repre- 
senting  the  miracle  of  the  snow,  above 
a/Jpded  to.     The  fr^^Qoes  on  the  sides 


of  the  windows  above  the  tombs,  and 
those  on  the  great  arches,  are  bj 
GuidOf  except  the  Madonna,  which  is 
by  Lanfranco.  The  frescoes  around 
the  altar  and  on  the  pendentives  be* 
neath  the  cupola  are  by  Cav.  d^Arpiao ; 
those  of  the  cupola,  representing  the 
Virgin  standing  on  the  half-moon,  are 
by  C^oli.  The  sepulchral  monuments 
in  this  chapel  are  remarkable :  that  of 
Paul  V.  is  covered  with  bas-relie&  and 
small  statues  by  Buonvicino,  Ippolito 
Buzi,  and  others  of  the  school  of 
Bernini.  That  of  Clement  VIII. 
(Aldobrandini)  has  bas-reliefs  by 
Mochi  and  Pietro  Bernini.  The  statues 
of  both  pontjflfe  are  by  Silla  da  Viggiu; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bemand,  and  St 
Athanasius,  by  N.  Cordieri,  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Sta.  Fraucesca  Romana,  the  paint- 
ings by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni.  Beneath 
the  Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred;  among  them  our 
countrywoman,  the  popular  and  bene- 
volent Princess  Gwendoline  Talbot 
Borghese  and  her  3  in&nt  children. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  ch.  are 
the  chapels  of  the  Sforza  family,  de- 
sired by  Michel  Angeh,  now  the 
winter  choir  of  the  canons,  with  a 
painting  of  the  Assumption  over  the 
altar  by  Gir.  Sicciolante  da  Sermoneta; 
and  next  to  it  the  Cappella  Cesi,  now 
belonging  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  fieunily, 
by  Gvg.  della  Porta.  The  Baptistery, 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 
merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  I\ 
Ponzio;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Assumption,  is  by  Bemmif  it 
was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by 
Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valadier.  On  the  wall  is  the  sepul- 
chral inscription  of  Patritios,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on 
one  side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing 
some  interesting  bas-reliefs  by  Mixio 
.  d&  li«Mt\«,  «i  ^vcXwtft  oi  tivft  Virgin  and 
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Passi^nimi;  and  on  the  otlier  a  passage 
leading  out  of  tbc  ch.t  in  which  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Paul  V. 

It  orh-.r  Mnrts  of  the  busilica  are,  at 
Uj.j  y    of  the    rt.   aisk%    the 

GiM  if.  of  Cardinal   Gonsalvo 

Roarigo,  Bishop  of  Alhano,  by  Gio- 
ronni  CosimMi,  dated  120'J,  aud 
above  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgiu  Mitb 
SS.  Mattlicw  and  Jerome,  whose 
reiuaiits  arc  supposed  to  lie  iu  this 
ch,  J  the  monument  to  Oemeut  IX., 
wiUh  scalptiires  by  Guidi,  Fancelli, 
and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected  by 
Clemeuc  X.;  another  raised  by  Sixtus 
v.,  vhen  cardinaJ,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
At  Sarzaw:i;  the  sepulchral  gtone  of 
the  family  of  Platina,  the  historian 
of  the  popes,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  l.-haud  aisle;  aud  at  the  opposite 
tud,  near  the  great  entrance,  the  tomb 
of  2  members  of  the  French  family  De 
Levis,  of  Aries,  one  a  cardinal,  another 
an  archbishop — a  handsome  speciioen 
of  llie  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
early  part  of  the  iSth  century.  Tiie 
altar  of  Benedict  XII.  is  remarkable 
for  its  twisted  columns  and  ornaments 
with  inlaid  marble  and  mosaics.  The 
pavement  of  Sta,  M.  Maggiore  is 
beautiful  but  of  comparatively  recent 
date. 

The  Ceremonies  in  this  basilica  were 
of  a  iicry  imposing  kind.  At  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope  cele- 
brated high  mass  here.  On  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Assumption,  August  1 5th, 
high  mass  was  always  performed 
by  the  cardinal  arch  priest  of  the 
basilica  in  presence  of  the  pope,  mIjo 
afterwardf;  gave  from  the  balcony  his 
benediction  to  the  people.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  Fresepff  on  Christmas 
Eve,  in  which  the  Culki  is  carried  in 
procession,  has  been  already  noticed; 
U  lakes  place  at  3  a.bi.  I'he  Sacred 
Culla  is  exposed  over  the  high  altar 
ia  a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal 
omanaeut  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illamiuated,  and  the  Paoline  and 
Sixtine  Chapels  are  opened.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  Feast  of  Sauhj  Maria 
ad  Nires  iV  cehhntrvd  in  the  Iiotfr]\Qse 


4.  Sosilica  of  San  Paolo  faori  le  Mora 
(Tramway  from  Piazza  Monianara), 
about  \^  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostk-nsis.  Iu 
the  beginning  of  this  centy.  there  was 
no  Roman  ch.  more  interesting  than 
this.  It  was  the  only  specimen  in  Rome 
of  a  great  basilica  existing  still  on  the 
origiQal  lines,  and  was  one  of  tlie  first 
places  to  which  the  Christian  tra- 
veller turned;  and  for  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  special 
interesti  being  the  church  of  which 
the  Kings  of  England  were  protectors 
previous  to  the  Keforaiatiou,  as  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain  were  of  the  basilicas  of  the 
Vatican,  of  the  Lateran,  and  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore.  But  on  the  16th 
July,  1823,  this  ch.,  in  which  Christian 
worship  had  been  uninterruptedly 
celebrated  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries, 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs,  and 
fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles,  where 
the  flames  raged  with  such  fury  that 
the  marble  columns  of  the  nave  were 
completely  calcined,  and  the  large 
porphyry  colimms  of  the  altars  and 
those  which  supported  the  great  arch 
of  the  tribune  were  split  into  frag- 
ments. 

It  was  commenced  by  the  emperors 
Valentiuian  IL  and  Theodosius  in 
A.D.  368,  ou  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
basilica  founded  by  Constantine,,  over 
the  catacomb  of  Lucina,  a  lionian  lady 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  nnd 
completed  by  Honorius  in  395:  Li.-o 
HI.  restored  it  in  the  8th  ccntnry. 
The  length  of  the  basilica  was  41 1  ft., 
of  the  transepts  iJ79  ft, ;  the  body  of 
the  building  was  29r*  ft.  by  21-1  ft,,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  aud  2  aisles 
on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian ccdumus  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine- wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  m'c  still  see 
iu  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna.  There  were  no 
fewer  tliau  \3S  coVumiAB.  \w  \Sa\% cltvw'c^v, 
most  of  Ikem  ancVfeTiX,  «tt<ViortsivB.^Vj 
fur  the  ftne&t  coW^c^Iv^ts,  w  ^^^o-^^ 
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Under  the  high  altar  was  the  tomb 
which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at 
Constantinople,  part  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy,  the  series  of 
portraits  of  the  Popes,  its  monuments 
and  altars,  all  combined  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  the  fire 
were  the  western  fe^ade,  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  13th  centy. ;  a  colon- 
nade erected  by  Benedict  XIII. ;  the 
tribune,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  13th 
centy.  on  its  vault ;  some  portions  of 
the  portraits  of  the  popes ;  part  of  the 
bronze  gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side 
aisles ;  and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas- 
reliefs.  After  this  disaster,  large 
sums  were  contributed  by  Catholic 
soverei^s  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  building.  In  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  building,  the  plan  and 
dimensions  of  the  ch.  of  Honorius 
have  been  followed,  and  the  interior 
decoration  is  now  complete.  The 
transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  who  com- 
pleted the  nave. 

The  usual  Entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  Corinthian  portico,  supported  by 
8  columns  of  Cippolino  marble,  open- 
ing into  the  N.  transept.  In  the  first 
hall  out  of  the  S.  transept  is  a  huge 
sitting  statue  of  Gregory  XVI.  by 
Rinaldi,  and  some  medieeval  mosaics 
from  the  ancient  ch. ;  in  the  second  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Severn,  formerly  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  which  was  presented 
by  Card.  Weld.  From  here,  leading 
to  the  cloisters,  is  a  passage  with  rude 
frescoes  of  the  13th  or  14th  cents., 
miserably  restored. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of 
tAe  whole  Interior  ("411  ft.  long.  2V4\' 
n.  broad,  75  ft.  high).     The  effect  of  \ 
the  great  size,  and  of  the  4  rows  of  \ 


granite  columns,  is  very  striking.  The 
Boof  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  carved  woodwork,  but  the 
gilding  is  gaudy  and  heavy,  and  it  is 
greatly  inferior  in  general  effect  to 
the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  basilica. 

There  are  80  Corinthian  columns  of 
granite  in  all,  between  the  nave  and 
aisles,  the  capitals  being  of  white 
marble.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
pillars  is  of  a  single  block,  from  the 
quarries  at  Montorfano,  near  Baveno, 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  whence  they 
were  conveyed,  on  rafts,  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  their 
present  site,  in  sailing-vessels.  Two 
Ionic  columns  more  colossal  than  the 
rest,  supporting  the  chancel  arch,  were 
erected  m  the  original  church  in  440 
by  Galla  Placidia,  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius.  The  Mosaics  on 
the  arch  of  Placidia,  representing  our 
Saviour  in  the  centre,  with  the  24 
elders  of  the  Revelation  on  either  side, 
are  restored  from  the  originals  saved 
from  the  fire.  They  are  interesting 
as  they  indicated  an  important  transi- 
tion period  (440-462),  and  a  new 
departure  in  the  art.  The  earlier 
Christian  symbolism  had  passed  away ; 
we  see  winged  angels  instead  of  the 
little  naked  genii,  with  their  grapes 
and  pictures  from  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, instead  of  the  idyllic  scenery  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Beneath  the  arch 
of  Galla  Placidia  stands  the  High 
Altar,  under  which  are  preserved  ttie 
relics  of  St.  Paul,  except  the  head, 
which  is  at  the  Lateran,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy  by  the  Florentine  Ar- 
nolfo  (1285),  on  4  columns  of  red  por- 
phyry, and  over  this  is  a  baldacchino, 
presented  to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Ma- 
homet Ali.  In  front  of  the  high  altar, 
towards  the  nave,  is  the  highly  deco- 
rated chapel  or  Confession  of  St, 
Timothy,  where  his  remains  are  de- 
posited. In  the  centre  of  the  transept, 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  is.  a  magnifi- 
cent Tribune,  the  vault  over  which  is 
covered  with  gigantic  mosaics  executed, 
probably  under  Honorius  III.  C1216- 
\2,'ii7").  ll  v%  josaXAe  they  may  have 
been  co^\<i^  tcoxa.  wa.  caiVj  \&ia««A!i&  "ol 
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cDtbroned  vlthSS.  Peter,  Luke,  Paul,  j 
und  Andrew,  aud  with  a  veiy  diminu- 
tfre  Honorius  kueeling  at  His  feet. 
Below  are  figures  of  the  App<.»lio8  with 
scrolls  and  palm  treeg.  All  the  figures 
arc  fuU  of  dignity,  and  we  are  re- 
ft-esL^fd  by  few  and  simple  forms  (see 
Kvtfiir).  They  have  been  restored. 
In  the  eenti-e  of  the  Tribune  stands  a 
EocMlem  episcopal  chair,  and  on  either 
side  -i  coloinus  of  violet  marble  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  basilica ; 
above,  in  a  lunette,  is  a  painting  by 
C'-(mvmo:ini,  On  either  side  of  the 
tribune  are  2  chapels;  on  the  1,  tlioseof 
8t  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  by  Jlinfihil,  aad  of  the 
Crucifix  with  a  statue  of  St.  Bridget 
by  c'lir/o  Moikrno^  and  a  very  ancient 
one  in  wood  of  St.  Paul :  the  Crucifix 
oper  the  altar  is  attributed  to  Fietm 
Caraltint,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  spoke  with  St.  Bridget.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribnne  ia  the 
ehoir,  by  C'lrlo  Miukrno^  which  remains 
nearly  ^  it  stood  before  the  fire ;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St^  Bmedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Tenerani :  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Veii. 

The  altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  traLsept  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ; 
the  picture  over  it  is  by  Citinmuccini ; 
the  statues  on  the  sides,  of  St,  Gregory 
the  Great  and  St.  Romnaldo,  are  by 
Laboureur  and  Stoc^hi ;  the  altar  in 
the  opposite  transept  has  a  painting 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Atjrioola^  and 
statues  of  St  Benedict  and  8ta. 
Theresa;  the  frescoes  above  are  by 
P'Mcati.  In  ihe  vestibnle  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  Agricola.  In  the  rt,  transept 
near  the  high  altar  stands  a  very 
curioos  marble  candelabrum  of  the 
10th  cent.,  covered  with  rude  sculp- 
tures. The  frescoes  in  the  transept 
are  by  Gajihrdi  Podcsti,  The  medal- 
lion portraits  of  the  popes,  in  the 
tnnsept  round  the  nave  and  aisles^^ 
were  executed  at  the  mosaic  work- 
shop at  the  Vatican,  and  include  all 
those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St.  Peter  to  the  reigning  pontiff. 
"The  lower  w'mdows  of  the  aisles  con- 
Sgures  of  Saints  in  pninted  glass. 


The  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
towards  the  transept,  are  by  Ohio:  and 
(tu'omctti. 

The  modern  campanile  is  in  bad 
taste.  The  fa(;ade  of  the  basilica 
towards  the  river  was  commenced  by 
Pius  IX.;  before  it  is  a  square  atnum, 
extending  to  near  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  new  fa9ade  is  ornamented 
with  modern  mosaics,  of  the  mosi 
tawdry  style.  The  models  of  the  ba» 
silica  are  to  be  seen  in  the  office  of 
the  architect  close  by. 

The  principal  -Cloister  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  adjoining  the 
basilica  forms  a  fine  square,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades  supported  by  very 
beautiful  coupled  columns  of  various 
shapes,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  monastic  architecture  of  the  13th 
century.  The  columns  present  almost 
every  known  variety  of  formj  spiral, 
twisted,  fluted,  and  sometimes  U  or  3 
of  these  fauciful  varieties  combined. 
Many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  entabla- 
ture, are  covered  with  mosaics.  On 
the  walls  are  numerous  Roman  and 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  several 
sepulchral  monuments  that  once  stood 
in  the  ruined  basihca.  In  this  monas- 
tery Pins  VIl.  lived  for  many  years 
as  the  Benedictine  monk  Gi'egorio 
Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S,  Paolo  (restored) 
contains  the  library  of  the  monks, 
formerly  in  the  convent  of  S.  Callisto 
in  Trastevere.  Amongst  the  precious 
documents  in  it  is  the  celebrated  copy 
of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  a  MS.  (seldom  shown),  aud  long 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the 
convent  by  Charlemagne,  It  does  not, 
hoivever,  date  farther  back  than  the 
nth  centy.  The  printed  books  number 
about  12^000,  and  are  chiefly  on 
divinity,  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects.  The  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent, 
a  hand  grasping  ""a  sword,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  with  the  motto,  Jff/ni 
aolt  qui  nuU  ;/  pahst',  indicating  the 
protectotaU  fotm«.t\^  tTLe\tv%^  V^ 
JBritisli  BOv«T«i\^^  c»N<t^  ^^"4  tqssww*- 
tery. 
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5.  Basilioa  of  San  Lorenio,  out- 
side the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  on 
the  road  to  Tivoli.  "  Viewed  from 
a  little  distance,  the  whole  pile — 
in  its  grey  reverential  dignity;  the 
row  of  stones  indicating  the  Atrium, 
with  an  ancient  cross  in  the  centre ; 
the  porticoes  overshadowing  faded 
A*escoes ;  the  shelving  roof,  the  body 
wall  bulging  out  and  lapping  over 
like  an  Egyptian  temple  ;  the  de- 
tached Lombard  steeple  ;  with  the 
magic  of  sun  and  shadow,  and  the 
background  of  the  Campagna,  bounded 
by  the  blue  mountains  of  Tivoli; 
together  with  the  stillness  and  repose 
broken  only  by  the  chirp  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  distant  intermitted 
song  of  the  contadino — form  a  perfect 
]>icture  of  a  basilica." — '  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian Art,*  Lindsay.  The  foundation  is 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
330 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
6th  century,  and  partly  rebuilt  by 
Pelagius  11.  578.  In  1216  Honorius 
IIL,  destroyed  the  apse,  reversing  the 
plan  of  the  building  by  adding  the 
present  long  nave  behind  the  place 
of  the  tribune  of  the  Pelagian  basi- 
licas, and  converting  the  lower  end  of 
the  ch.  of  Constantine  into  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  new  one ;  he  raised  the 
level,  by  filling  it  up  to  a  considerable 
height  with  rubbish,  and  brought  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  opposite  the 
high  altar,  and  at  the  same  time 
added  the  present  vestibule-portico.* 
The  parts  belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  are  the  vestibule  (e),  the  pres- 
bytery, and  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  with  its  mosaics  facing  the  E. 

The  vestibule  (a)  is  supported  by 
6  columns,  4  of  which  have  spiral 
flutings,  and,  as  well  as  the  Ionic 
capitals,  are  of  good  workmanship ; 
the  other  2  are  plain  and  in  grey 
marble,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  marble  frieze,  with  sculp- 
tures of  flowers,  foliage,   and  lions' 

*  Some  ecclesiologists  suppose  that  the  two 

churches  were  separate  at  one  time,  having 

eacA  Its  entrance,  and  were  (uraed  back  to 

JSi%^  "  *  ^^^  *^^  ^^  '*®  temples  of  Venus 


heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On  it 
are  Mosaics  of  Honorius  IIL,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Hyaciuthus,  in  a  very  early  style. 
The  Wall  paintingi  under  the  portico 
refer  to  the  time  of  Honorius  III.; 
they  represent  events  in  the  history 
of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
St.  Stephen— amongst  the  former  the 
coronation  of   Pierre  de   Courtenay 
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Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

A.  Vestibule.  R  Nave.  C,  C.  Aisles.  D. 
Presbytery,  K  Inner  vestibule  or  narthex  of 
the  primitive  ch.  F.  Choir  of  more  modem  ch. 
G.  Modem  sacristy  replacing  the  mediaeval. 
Lateral  portico.  1.  High  altar.  3.  Episcopal 
throne.  4,  4.  Dotted  lines  showing  the  site 
of  the  apse  of  the  primitive  ch.  5,  5.  Am- 
boncs.    6, 6.  Altars.   7.  Entrance  to  the  Cata- 

;  combs,  a.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Fieschi.  6.  Sar- 
cophagus of  Pope  Zosimus.  c.  Entrance  to 
primitire  Basilica. 

as  emperor  of  the  East,  which  took 
place  here  in  1217  (Gibbon,  Ch.  61.) ; 
they  have  been  repainted,  and  deprived 
of  much  of  their  primitive  character. 
The  painting  on  the  fa9ade  above,  of 
several  Popes  and  saints,  including 
Pius  \X.,  Vb  mcAera.  \5iAKt  ^«^T^i^(^ 
have  been  ^^V^^ce^  ^v>m«,  %ft^xi\OKm'«iuaix 
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f  I  eurious  sarcophagus  (i),  covered 
'  bas-reliefs  representing  a  vintage, 
the  ^ioe-jijatliereri  being  tfenii  j  it  is 
lNfIi«T«d  to  have  contained  originally 
tftu  renuuns  of    Pope    St.    Zosimus 
(iib,  1.0.  417),  and  subsequently  of 
[DjHuiisHS  II „  who  died  in  1048.     The 
h^o  uuder  canopies  stood  formerly  in 
"lie  cloiAters- 
The  Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a 
iTfi   (b)    divided    from    the   2    side 
(c)  by  Tl  columns  with    Ionic 
Is,  16  of  which  are  of  Egyptian 
itid     grey      Corsican     or    Sardinian 
granite,  the  remainder  of  Cippoliuo: 
the  granite   columns  are  of  diflerent 
dimensions;  some,  short  and  stumpy, 
lif^[Ari|«Ted  t*vidently  to  a  Doric  edifice, 
to  the  door^  near  the  principal 
ioe,  is  an  ancient  Pagan  sarco- 
i'iittgiis  (d)  with  good  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting   a    liomau    marriage  j    it 
wai  converted  in  the  13th  centy.  into 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guglielino  dei 
Fieschij  nephew  of  Innocent  IV. :  the 
bas-reliefs  on   the  cover  are  also  good, 
jn  the  aisle  of  the  nave  is   a   sub- 
inean  chapel  (7),  close  to  which 
the  descent  into  the  Catacombs  of 
Ciriaca,  where  the  body  of  St. 
i\vrence  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
pst  interred.     These  catacombs  con- 
it   of  low  galleries  with   loculi  or 
ives  on  the  sides.    They  are  seldom 
visited,  as  those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St. 
Sebastian,  and   St.  Calisto   are  more 
sily  examined,  and  convey  a  much 
tter  idea  of  the  general  disposition 
id  arrangements  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian cemeteries.     In  the  small  cloistar 
_of    the     adjoining    convent    (of    the 
kpacin  friars)  there  are  some  curious 
:ient   fragments   and  Christian  in- 
smptions  found  in   the  neighbouring 
catacombs.      This  cloister,  as  well  as 
the  Campanile,  are   probably  of   the 
t^rly  part  of  the  13th  centy.  (12lfi). 
It   has   heeti  restored,  and  the  walls 
covered  with   ancient   and   medieBval 
inscriptions  and  marbles. 

In  the  nave  are  the   two   ambones 
(5,  5\  or  marble  pulpits,  interesting 
lies    of    the    medifEval    period    of 
tristianity.      They  stand    on   each 
^»f   that    raised   portion    which 
to  the  cboir  (f)  in  the 


basilica  of  Honorius ;  the  Gospel  was 
chanted  from  the  one  on  the  S,  side, 
with  the  reading-desk  liirued  towards 
the  choir;  and  the  Epistle  from  that 
on  the  N.,  with  a  single  desk  towards 
the  high  altar;  near  the  first  Is  a 
mosaic  candelabrum  standing  on  a 
Roman  cippus  reversedj  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on 
it.  In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of 
the  nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a 
lizard  and  a  froff,  which  led  Winckel- 
mann  to  suppose  that  all  these  columns 
were  taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in 
the  PorticuB  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells 
OS  that  the  architects  of  the  temples 
and  Porticus  of  Metellus,  subsequently 
of  Octavia,  were  two  Spaitans,  tiamed 
Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and  that,  being 
refused  permission  to  inscribe  their 
names  upon  their  work,  tliey  intro- 
duced them  Je  facto  into  the  ornaments 
of  the  building,  under  the  figures  of  a 
lizard  and  a  frog.  Certainly  this  fine 
well  sculptured  column  is  of  the 
AugQstinian  age. 

The  open-work  wooden  roof,  as  well 
as  the  side  walls  over  the  columns  of 
the  nave,  and  the  spaces  Ijetween  the 
windows,  are  covered  with  paintings 
by  Fracassini.  The  nave  is  paved 
with  cj)U!i  Ahxandriniifu  of  the  1 2th 
cent. ;  in  the  centre  is  a  mosaic  of  2 
men  in  armour,  with  triangular  shields, 
and  siirroujtidled  bv  griffons. 

The  high  altar  (I)  and  its  taber- 
nacle, supported  by  4  red  porphyry 
columns,  stand  above  the  Coniessio  (2), 
where,  in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed 
within  a  richly  gilt  grating,  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.'Justin^  martyrs. 
As  an  inscription  on  the  tabei-nacle 
tells  us,  it  was  erected  by  the  sons  of 
a  Magister  Paulus  in  1148  ;  it  is  con- 
sequently anterior  to  the  additions  by 
Honorius.  The  Presbytery  (d%  which 
constituted  the  body  of  the  church 
built  by  Pelagius  11.,  is  raised  above 
the  floor  of  the  more  modern  nave, 
as  in  many  of  the  mediaafal  basilicas; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
pillars  one  above  the  other;  the  lower 
row  consktfi  ot  V<J  uva^mficeut  tTut*id 
coluBWB  ot  paxioivaxxetto  ToaxNAife^  ^csv^ 
2  of  ytMxiA  maxVLft,  «\W«viS3ci  VfeStA"^ 
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from  some  ancient  building.  They 
were  buried  half  the  length  of  their 
shafts  below  the  pavement  until  1821, 
when  they  were  partially  laid  bare ; 
they  are  now  entirely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which 
are  shorter,  richly-sculptured  capitals 
ornamented  with  military  trophies. 
The  entablature  is  also  formed  of 
fragments  of  ancient  friezes  and  cor- 
nices. The  upper  row  of  columns 
consists  of  10  smaller  ones  of  pavo- 
nazettOy  and  2  of  black  Egyptian 
granite,  enclosing  a  gallery  (formerly 
set  apart  for  women),  corresponding 
to  the  triforium  of  Gothic  churches. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of 
red  and  green  porphyry,  and  in 
it9  centre  an  ancient  episcopoal 
ohair  (3),  with  good  torse  columns  |in 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  pavement 
is  of  that  variety  of  mosaic  called  opus 
Aleooandrinwn,  Upon  the  face  of  the 
arch,  overlooking  the  high  altar,  is  a 
mosaio  (578-590),  representing  our 
Saviour  with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Stephen, 
Lawrence,  Hippolitus,  and  Pope  Pela- 
gius  II.  himself  offering  his  ch.,  with 
his  name  (Pelagius  Epis.),  and  the 
holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem 
on  each  side.  "They  have  been  so 
restored  and  disfigured  that  to  all 
appearance  they  belong  to  a  later 
period.*' — Kugler.  Above  are  two  of 
the  original  windows  of  the  basilica, 
formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in  which 
were  inserted  circular  panes  of  trans- 
lucid  alabaster,  admitting  a  dim  light, 
now  replaced  by  gaudy  -  coloured 
opaque  glass.  This  part  of  the  earlier 
edifice  originally  faced  the  entrance 
of  the  ch.,  which  was  at  tbe  E.,  as  we 
see  in  all  tbe  Christian  basilicas  where 
they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected — St.  PauUs,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  construction  of 
Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century; 
during  the  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  E.  (only  to  be  seen 
from  the  burying-ground)  were  found 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Angels  and  Saint$  in  the  style  of  the 
I£th  century;  they  were  whitewashed 
orer,  aad  are  much  defaced. 


Behind  the  Presbytery,  and  con- 
siderably below  its  level,  is  the  vesti- 
bule (e)  of  the  primitive  church,  on 
the  floor  of  which  are  portions  of  the 
Pelagian  pavement,  composed  of  rude 
mosaics  and  slabs  of  marble,  whilst 
in  two  arched  niches  are  paintings  of 
the  Virgin  and  female  Saints,  and  of 
S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of  very  early 
periods,  but  not  anterior  to  the  9th 
century.  Beneath  the  Presbytery  is 
the  crypt,  supported  by  numerous 
marble  piers ;  it  has  been  excavated 
to  the  level  of  the  original  floor,  and 
some  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paint- 
ings of  an  early  Christian  date  have 
been  discovered.  Among  them  on 
the  rt.  waU,  is  a  marble  tablet,  re- 
ferring to  the  "  Senatrices  "  Theodora 
and  Marozia,  the  notorious  mother 
and  daughter  who  controlled  the 
Papacy  in 'the  10th  centy.  Another 
is  dated  A.i>.  999,  a  period  famous  in 
Koman  history  in  connexion  with 
Otho  III.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
ch.  that,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
a  monument  of  the  simplest  form, 
consisting  of  a  plain  marble  sarco- 
phagus in  a  niche  with  a  metal  railing 
in  front,  was  erected  in  1881,  to  the 
memory  of  Pius  IX.,  whose  remains 
were  then  transferred  here  from  St 
Peter's. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  a  handsome 
Doric  column  of  red  granite  found  at 
Ostia,  on  which  stands  a  good  bronsse 
statue  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Galletti :  it 
was  erected  in  1865  by  Pius  IX.,  from 
the  designs  of  Vespignani. 

The  extramural  Cemeteiy  of  Rome, 
commenced  during  the  first  French 
occupation,  adjoins  the  basilica  of  San 
Lorenzo ;  it  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late  years,  since  intramural  burials 
have  been  interdicted  at  Rome.  Many 
fine  monuments  and  statues  by  the  best 
sculptors  in  Rome  may  be  seen  in  the 
great  quadrangle  and  on  the  hill  be- 
hind the  basilica.  The  monument 
erected  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  Zouaves  and 
other  foreign  soldiers  in  his  service, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mentana, 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  upper 
part  oi  \Xvft  cemftVerf,  M.^e  E.end, 
J  of  ihft  qyxafliTMi^^  o^"^w^ft  ^<i«ote»5«», 
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13  a  hiuidsome  ch.,  -where  the  last  ser- 
tIcc^  ~-  •  -fiirmed  over  the  dead.  In 
xh  at  of  the  tufa-rock,  cut 

aw,  iirg»?    the    etnu'tery,   tho 

visitor  wiii  observi;  numerous  gadWries 
of  the  catacombs  of  Santa  Ciriaca  laid 
open,  with  tlie  locidi  or  gruves  exca- 
vated in  their  sides,  and  a  large  arco- 
fioTium  with  paintings  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  aud  other  figures.  The  Doric 
square  atrium^  the  monumental  (jate, 
aad  the  ch.  in  the  centre,  a:s  well  us 
the  general  aiTangement  of  the  ceme- 
tery,  are  from  Vespignani's  designs. 


$  !2.  Churches. 

There  are  upwards  of  300  churches 
mdependently  of  those  classed  under 
the  head  of  Basilicas.  Amon^  those 
54  are  parish  churches,  45  oi  which 
are  within  the  walls,  und  9  ouleide, 
forming;  but  a  small  proportiou  of  the 
whole  number.  In  the  following  de- 
scriptious are  included  all  those  which 
are  in  any  way  remarkable  for  their 
architecture,  the  works  of  art  they 
contain,  or  their  history.  In  -visiting 
the  churches  the  usual  fee  to  the 
sacristan  who  sliows  the  pictures,  &c., 
is  1  franc  for  a  party;  half  is 
sufficient  for  a  single  visitor.  The 
churches,  except  the  principal  ba- 
silicas, which  are  open  all  day,  are 
jfenerally  closed  from  12  to  3.  Many 
of  thofie  attached  to  monasteries  and 
coHTcnts  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  or  in  Suhmva^  in 
the  Via  de*  Mazzariui,  and  on  the  E. 
doolivity  of  llie  Quiri*ml,  is  said  to 
liflve  boon  founded  by  TJicimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year 
400.  Desecrated  by  the  Arians,  it  was 
subsetiuently  abandoned,  \>ut  re-estab- 
lished by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  wlio 
dedicated  it  to  its  prcseut  patron  saint 
in  693.  No  part  of  the  oucieut  edifice 
remains,  the  present  ch.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It 
cpssJst^  ot  anuvo  and  aisles  separated 
^.fi  columns  of  grey  graaite  on  each  I 


side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  to  the  tiaveller  are  the  tomb 
of  Lascads  and  the  monument  to  D, 
O'Connell :  the  former,  a  simple  se- 
pulchral slab,  is  between  the  two 
col  tun ns  on  the  rt.  of  the  principal 
entrance  ;  the  latter  against  the  wall 
in  the  1.  aisle.  Jolin  Lascaris,  d.  isn.'t, 
was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees  who 
fled  their  couutiy  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amoii|?st  the  first 
to  introduce  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture into  western  Europe,  The  in- 
scription, written  by  himself  in  Greek, 
is  to  the  following  effect  :—**Lascaris 
lies  here  in  a  foreign  graye ;  but,  O 
stranger,  be  does  not  feel  uncomfort- 
able on  that  account--he  rather  re- 
joices; yet  is  not  without  a  pang, 
as  a  Grecian,  that  his  fatherland 
cannot  aftbrd  him  an  emancipated 
sod  of  earth/'  The  monument  con- 
taining the  heart  of  O'Connell,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  this  ch.,W8s  raised 
at  the  expense  of, Charles  Biauconi, 
of  frig/i  car  notability,  stymied  in  the 
dedicatory  inscription  the  "faitliful 
friend  of  the  immortal  Liberator." 
The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as  well  as  the 
whole  monument,  were  executed  by 
Beiutmi  in  185G.  The  representntioa 
of  O'Connell  refu£ing  to  sign  t 
Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the  Hou 
of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pi-o- 
duction,  both  as  to  subject  and  design. 
In  the  opposite  aisle  is  a  nnonuraenf^ 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  th 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch,  of 
Agata  is  attached  lo  a  college  for  th( 
erUication  of  Irish  priests,  of  whoi 
there  are  about  5U  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

8,  Agnese,  in  the  Oii-co  Agoaale, 
built  on  the  spot  where  St,  Agnes  is 
said  to  have  been  publicly  exposed 
after  her  torture,  and  to  have  struck 
with  blindness  the  fij'st  person  who 
saw  lier  dcgi-adation.  This  is  one 
of  the  good  examples  of  a  ch.  in  the 
fonn  of  the  Greek  cross.  It  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1642  by  the  princes 
of  the  PamfiVi  faWAy,  ^-ccwa  Viife  ^«t- 
signs   of  llauiaV*\i,  a.vi«i  \ft  ^is\\<«'a)^.^ 
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tasteless  facade  and  the  cupola  are  by 
Borromini.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
marbles  and  ornaments,  and  has  8 
fine  columns  of  red  Cotanella  marble. 
The  vestibule  and  3  splendid  chapels 
form  the  arms  of  the  Greek  cross; 
they  are  decorated  with  statues  and 
large  alto-reliefs.  Among  the  sculp- 
tures most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
St.  Sebastian,  in  the  chapel  on  the  1., 
an  antique  statue  altered  by  Paolo 
Campi ;  the  St.  Agnes,  in  the  opposite 
one,  by  Ercole  Ferrata:  commencing 
on  the  rt.  is  the  Death  of  St.  Alexis, 
by  Fr.  Rossi;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Emerentiana,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar,  by  Ercole  Ferrata;  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  over  the  high  altar  itself, 
is  by  Dom.  Guidi;  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cfficilia,  in  the  chapel  on  the  1.,  by 
A.  Raggi;  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
St.  Eustachius  amidst  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  by  Ercole  Ferrata 
and  Caffa.  The  cupola  was  painted 
by  Ciro  Ferri  and  his  pupil  Corbellini, 
the  lunettes  by  Backcio.  The  monu- 
ment of  Innocent  X.,  over  the  en- 
trance, is  by  Mainu  In  the  subterra- 
nean chapel  the  bas-relief  over  the 
altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  very  spot  of  the  Stadium  where 
St.  Agnes  was  exposed,  representing 
her  miraculously  covered  with  hair, 
is  by  Algardi.  This  ch.  was  restored 
by  the  late  Prince  Doria  Pamfili.  In 
a  recess  behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  the  late  Princess 
Mary  TalbotDoria(d.  1857).  Attached 
to  this  ch.  are  the  Pamfili  College  and 
the  palace  erected  by  Innocent  X.  for 
his  mmily  (see  Index). 

S.  Agnese  faoii  le  Mora,  a  small 
basilica  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
Pia,  one  of  the  very  few  churches 
which  has  preserved  its  ancient  form 
and  arrangement  with  little  change, 
and  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Rome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  were  discovered- 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symmachus 
/o  its  present  form  (498-574).  The 
cli,  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 


we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  o: 
marble  stairs  (1),  with  walls  covered 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions,  chiefly 
of  the  early  Christians,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions are  interesting,  as  from  the  name 
of  the  consul  which  they  bear,  we  are 
able  to  fix  their  date ;  others,  although 
written  in  the  Greek  character,  ex- 
press Latin  words.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  large  slab,  covered 
with  an  inscription  in  verse,  in  honour 
of  St.  Agnes,  by  Pope  St.  Damasus 
(366-385);  the  letters  are  in  the 
beautiful  form  which  that  pontiff 
usually  employed.  Entering  the  ch. 
from  here,  the  Interior  presents  some 
striking  characteristics  of  the  un- 
altered basilica ;  it  consists  of  a  nave 
(5)  separated  from  the  2  side  aisles 
by  16  ancient  columns  (13),  10  of 
which  are  of  Serravezza  breccia^  4  of 
the  rare  portasanta^  and  2  of  paw- 
nazzetto^  with  good  Corinthian  and 
composite  capitals  —  some  of  them 
curiously  flut^.  Above  rises  a  second 
row  (14)  of  columns  of  the  same 
material,  but  of  smaller  dimensions, 
u]^n  which  rests  the  wall,  pierced  with 
windows,  and  supporting  the  roof. 
These  columns  enclose  the  gallery, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  tri- 
forium  of  our  Gothic  churches,  set 
aside  for  women,  as  it  was  in  the 
Pagan  basilicas:  this  gallery  in  Sta. 
Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the  ch. 
Between  the  windows  are  paintings 
of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the  high 
altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino  sus- 
tained by  4  porphyry  columns,  is  the 
confession  (6)  of  St.  Agnes,  where  her 
remains  are  deposited.  Her  statue  on 
the  altar  is  composed  of  an  antique 
torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modem  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze 
^It.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  (11) 
IS  covered  with  a  mosalo  (625-638), 
specially  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  art  as  being  **on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  earlier  and  later 
styles :  we  find  a  significant  deviation 
from  the  general  rule,  instead  of  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  St.  Agnes  between 
popes  St.  Symachus  and  Honorius, 
the  onVy  \ti^\c».>a5ni  <i^  ^'t  Qndhead 
\  being  a  "kaa^  ^XQi\raiXYB%  itwa.  ^ 


ifra  leading  to  Mie  cIj.  2.  KittMnti*  from  the;  primitivtv  utriatn,  3,3.  Vt«(ibule,  -L  Stairs 
"mrilny  |jn  (^ftUi»ij%  B.  Nave.  «.  CburrE-fiioual.  7*  Kpl^copiil  tliwoe.  9.  High  altar.  I». 
;ii.»peiof  S.  Jertime.  10  CUiipfl  of  the^uicraniput.  11.  Tribune.  12,  .S,'icri.4y.  13.  Lower 
Huge  of  colttBiiu.    U.  Upper  ditto,    15,  Wii'l  enpiportilig  rtwf. 


ds  to  crown  tlie  saint.  The  exe- 
>ii  is  rude  and  even  poor."  The 
Is  of  the  saints  were  restored  in 
17th  centy.,  and  an  inscription  lu 
n  verse  added.  The  frew:o  in  the 
t  of  the  tribune  is  by  Gagliardi. 
ncJtt  chapel  has  a  good  has-reHef 
piece  of  St.  Lewrence  uiid  Bt. 
ben  (1490),   in   the    cinfiiieceuto 

'btr«?   are  cnUtttimbs,  pnlcrcd    from    tho 

Kit.  A«nes,  eit-eu<}irig  iij  a  consM^r- 
ifff.    Some  of  tbe  rootu^  are   aiiU 


style.  The  email  chapel  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  aisle  occupies  the  plaee 
of  the  ancient  sacristy^  and  the  modern 
fucristy  (12)  probably  that  of  the 
ancient  baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  a  handsome  antique 
caudeliibrLnu  in  marble,  found  in  the 
adjoining  eataconibs.  This  ch.j  was 
restored  by  Pius  IX,,  who  repaired  the 
roof,  pavement  and  mosaics  of  the 
lower  tier  of  aisles.  tVfe  ^fe^"Cw^  ^\ 
St.  Agnes,  on  the  i\aX.  o^  ^^'B.\3L'ax>j ,  \^ 
well   worth    aUeni\tvs-     ^^^^  iscass.^ 
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accompanied  by  excellent  music,  is 
celebrated  by  the  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is  followed 
a  little  before  12  o'clock,  by  a  curious 
ceremony,  the  blessing  of  two  lambs, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  garlands.  They 
are  reared  by  nuns  of  a  convent  in 
Home,  and  their  wool  is  employed  in 
making  the  palliums  given  by  the 
pope  to  archbishops.  Opening  into 
the  court  of  the  convent  is  a  modem 
hall,  on  the  site  of  an  older  one, 
where  in  1854,  Pius  IX.,  and  several 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  the 
French  and  Austrian  generals,  were 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  cellar 
in  consequence  of  the  floor  giving  way. 
This  scene  is  represented  in  a  decidedly 
ludicrous  fresco  on  the  wall.  Adjoin- 
ing this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza. 

S.  Agostino,  in  the  piazzetta  of  the 
same  name,  off  the  Via  della  Scrofa 
(which  forms  the  S.  continuation  of 
the  Via  di  Ripetta),  built  in  1483  by 
Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  ambassador 
of  France,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Florentine  architect  Baccio  Pintelli  (?). 
The  whole  building  was  remodelled 
in  the  last  century  by  Vanvitelli 
(1740),  and  more  recently  in  a  very 
tasteless  style.  The  elegant  simple 
front,  which  remains  untouched,  is  of 
travertine  taken  from  the  Colosseum  : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed 
in  Rome.     The  interior  retains  the 

•  original  pointed  roof  over  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  of  the  15th 
century.  Five  piers  on  each  side  are 
covered  with  coloured  marbles,  having 
on  the  faces  towards  the  nave  alter- 
nately half-engaged  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  figures  of  the  prophets, 
the  modern  subjects  above  scriptural 
histories,  and  subjects  relative  to  St. 
Augustin  and  his  mother  Sta.  Monica. 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  interest  in 
this  ch.  is  the  fresco  by  Baphael  on 
the  third  pilaster  on  the  1.  of  the 
nave :  it  represents  the  prophet  Isaiah 
and  2  angels  holding  a  tablet.  "  Ra- 
pbael painted  this  fresco  (probably  in 
1512)  for  John  Goritz  (whose  name  is 

on  the  tablet),  a  native  of  Luxemburg 
and  apostolic  protonot&ry  at  tlie  Holy 


See.  It  shows  the  influence  of  Michael 
Angelo's  wonderful  works  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel." — Kugler.  The  fresco 
was  injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  restored 
by  Daniele  da  Volterra,  but  little  of 
the  original  remains.  The  figures  of 
the  Prophets  on  the  roof  are  modem, 
by  Gagliardi.  The  painting  of  the 
Madonna  della  Rosa,  so  called  from 
the  wreaths  of  roses  held  by  ^the 
angels  above,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt., 
is  a  free  copy  of  the  lost  picture  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  the  ch.  at  Loreto. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustin,  in 
the  rt.  transept,  is  a  picture  of  the 
saint  by  Guercino.  The  marble  gronp 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  in  the  1. 
transept,  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata.  The 
fine  Madonna  and  Child  in  marble 
near  the  entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  by 
Jacopo  da  Sansovino.  It  is  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  covered  with 
rich  offerings  of  devotees.  The  high 
altar  and  its  2  angds  are  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  jwiinting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  The  fresco  in 
the  lunette  of  the  apsis,  representing 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  by  Gagliardi.  The 
other  works  of  art  in  this  church 
are :  the  Madonna  di  Loreto  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  1,  by  if.  A.  di  . 
Cammggio,  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd 
by  Andrea  da  Sansovina.  The  paint- 
ing of  St.  ApoUouia,  in  the  4th  on  L, 
is  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
The  remains  of  St.  Monica  are  in  this 
ch.,  and  also  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Augustinians,  amongst  others, 
of  Panvinius  the  antiquary,  and  Cafd. 
Norris  (ob.  1704). 

In  the  convent  on  the  rt.  of  ch. 
designed  by  Vanvitelli  (now  the  Ad- 
miralty), is  the  Blblioteoa  An|^liM, 
so  called  from  Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca, 
who  founded  it  in  1605 ;  open  9  to  3, 
Sundays  excepted.  It  is  the  third 
library  in  Rome  in  importance,  con- 
taining nearly  90,000  printed  books, 
6000  pamphlets,  and  2950  MBS.  There 
are  many  valuable  works  from  tibte 
coWectVotA  of  Holfiteniug,  pxesented 
\by  Coed.  'BM\>«n\)a.  mA  C»»^.  "^^tU. 
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u»lJtioM5^  Rome  iiiedited  Chineee  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syi'iac  Gospel  of  the 
7lh  cent\iry,  a  Dant**  of  the  Hth 
century    with     niLuiatiires,    and     an 

edition  of   Walton's    Polyglot,   with 

,,-.-.{■.-..,-    ,.  .1-, .  ,,,1    i^^^g   |j,g   ^jjj^ 

!,the"Sere- 

.,    ,  ;  •I'l  was  alU»r- 

wanis  aiteredto  suit  the  dedication  to 
Charles  II. 

S.  Aleuio,  on  the  Aventine,  seldom 
-        *    *  an  early  hour,  is  snp- 
.  the  site  of  the  Aruii- 

I,  ._  Plutarch  teUs  ns  that 

Tvtin;  was  interred.  It  was  origin- 
iiilJy  d<>dicated  to  St.  Boniface,  the 
flrtt  ch.  being  built  on  the  site  of 
Ae  house  of  Enpheiiiianua,  the  father 
of  St.  vVlexius^  in  the  9th  century, 
aiid  was  reconsecrated  hv  llouorns  in 
l!il7.  The  inlerior  has  been  frequently 
luodomised.  In  a  recess  from  the 
Mssagtf  leadinir  to  the  Sacristy  there 
w  a  good  recumbent  statue  of  Card, 
fiwide  <li  Bagno,  who  lived  in  the 
n\gn  of  Urban  VIII.  (1041),  by  <L 
Mnirui.  In  lM4n,  during  the  Freneh 
twmhardment,  the  Romans  had  a 
Uttery  in  front  of  the  ch.,  frcmi  which 
tbey  cannonaded  the  French  battery 
«t  Moute  Verde,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
<he  Tiber.  In  the  choir  are  two 
wtipu"  '  '  1  -:  in  nK>i?aieoneaeh  side 
flf  th  [  chair;  they  appear  to 

iiavH     -    -^    i  to  a  Eerics  of  ly  once 
wre.    Amongst  some  in.ecriptions,  for- 
tnei^y  in  the  ch.,but  now  removed  into 
the  cloister  of  the  adjoining  convent, 
I  if  *  (<nrious  une  to  a  member  of  the 
\t...:^..,  fijjjjiy^  showing  that  it  ex- 
1  Ith  century  (  KjU  ),     The 
I  ,  much  older  than  the  ch.,  is 

»  good  specimen  of  the  bell-towers 
of  tlic  I2th  and  13th  centuries.  The 
ch,  yf  St,  Alesfiio  is  attached  to  a  con* 
"Mml  of  the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  is 
•  model  of  cleanlinefis,  as  well  as 
llin  cloii^ter.  The  adjoining  ^rden 
^f  the  I'rioroto  affords  a  fine  View  of 
Kt,  Peter's.,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Jani- 
taitmj, 

Sk  AMMn^A,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
1$  tofmnla  the  Tiber^  on  the  site 
m  very  ancient  foamiatlon   of  the 


4th    centy.  (seldom  open    except  on 
Sundays,  at  on  early  hour) :  It  ciycb 
a   title    to   a    cardinal   priest.     It  is 
built  over  Bome  large  Koman  chambers 
and  reservoirs,  which  were    probably 
connected      with     the     neighbouring 
Circtis    Maximus,    and  are  of  vanous 
dates   from  early  Republican   to   Im- 
perial times.     The  present  ch.,  erected 
lu  ICae,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  luth 
centy.,   is    chiefly   remarkable  for    7 
fluted  Tonic  columnB  of  Favonazzetto 
marble,    f:uppc9ed   to    have  belonged 
to   the    Temple    of    Neptune   on    the 
Palatine,  which,  »8  well  as  otliers  of 
grey  granite,   are    built   against    the 
pilasters   of  the  nave.     Beneath   the 
high  altar  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
patron  saint,  by  Eref^h  Fi^rmtn^  in  the 
exaggerated  etyle  of  tlie  school  of  Ber- 
nmi     The    celebrated    scholar   Card. 
Mai,  who  was  titular  of  this  ch,,  is 
buried   in    the   1.   transept,   where  a 
monument,  by  tlie   scidptor  Ben^mi^ 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory ;  the 
inscription    on    it   in  Latin    verses  is 
from  the  Curdinars  pen  ;    in  digging 
the    foundations  for   this   uioiiunieut 
seveml    fragments  of  walls   in    optu 
qnadratuui,    and    a    street    connected 
with  the  adjoining  Circus,  were  dis- 
covered. 


S.  Andrea  delle  Frattt,  behind  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  Scottish  Catholics 
before  the  Reformation,  i«as  restored 
at  the  end  of  the  IBth  cent,  from  the 
designs  of  Guerrai  except  the  cupola 
ajul  Bteeple,  which  are  by  Borromiui. 
The  front  is  by  Valadier  (1825),  and 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Consulvi,  who  bequeathed  for  this  and 
other  works,  including  the  erection  in 
St,  Peter's  of  a  monument  to  his  bene- 
factor, Pius  VII.,  the  proceeds  of  his 
valuable  collection  of  snuff-boxes,  one 
of  which,  presented  to  him  at  the  Con- 
cordat of  1801,  was  worth  3(1,000 
franc?.  The  two  angels  on  each  side 
of  the  high  altar  are  by  Bcmmi ; 
being  fo\md  too  small  to  stand  on  the 
bridge  of  St.  Ange^o,  fov  which  they 
were  intended,  tVe^  ^^^^  v'^'^*^'*'^'^'^*^ 
to  this  cb.  by  tbe  «iMV^\.<iV%  ?v*sfc%.\i- 
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the  chapel  dedicated  to  that  sunt,  is 
by  Pacetti.  In  this  ch.  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Prussian  sculptor  Budolph 
Schadow,  by  his  countryman  Wolf; 
of  Angelica  Kauffinann;  of  George 
Zoega,  the  learned  Danish  antiquary, 
and  well-known  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Obelisks;  and  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Falconet,  a 
young  English  lady,  with  a  beautiful 
recumbent  fi^re,  by  the  talented 
American  artist.  Miss  Hosmer.  In 
the  second  chapel  on  the  1.  is  a 
modem  picture  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Cades,  and  2  others  on  the  side  waU 
representing  her  miraculous  saluta- 
tion, in  1842,  to  a  French  Jew  named 
Batisbonne,  who  was  wandering  about 
the  church.  This  was  followed  by 
his  conversion  to  Christianity — an 
event  which  created  a  good  deal  of 
sensation  in  Rome  at  the  time.  This 
ch.  is  remarkable  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  Tre  Ore^  or  3  hours  of  Chxist's 
agony  on  the  cross,  and  the  Sette 
Dolori  of  the  Virgin,  which  takes 
place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12  to  3 
P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preacl\ed  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  adjoining  quarter  much  frequented 
by  the  English  in  Rome. 

S.  Andrea  al  dnirinale,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontane  to 
the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  a  little 
ch.,  built  by  Prince  Camillo  Pamfili, 
nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  It  has  a  Corin- 
thian &9ade,  and  a  semicircular  portico 
with  Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is 
oval,  and  richly  decorated.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on 
the  rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Baciccio;  re- 
present scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Vir^n,  by  Carlo  Maratta ; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odazzi  and 
Mazzanti,  pupils  of  Baciccio.  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus  is 
preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  by  Festa 


a  Piednaont^se  sQvU-pior,   of  ChjirUs 


Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a  Jesuit 
in  the  adjoining  convent,  where  he 
died  in  1 8 1 9.  The  painting  at  the  high 
altar,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Andrew,  is  by  Guglielmo  Borgognone; 
on  each  side  are  fine  columns  of 
Cotanella  marble.  In  the  convent  is 
shown  the  chamber  of  St.  Stanislaus, 
converted  into  a  chapel  by  CluarL 
It  contains  a  singular  statue  of  the 
dying  saint  by  Le  Gros:  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  are  of  white,  the  robes 
of  black,  and  the  couch  is  of  yellow 
marble.  It  was  near  this  church, 
probably  in  the  gardens  behind,  ex- 
tending to  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  that  stood 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quirinus, 
erected  by  Romulus. 

8.  Andrea  delle  Valla,  on  the  piazza 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Valle  ] 
theatre,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  | 
modem  church  architecture  in  Rome.  ] 
It  was  built  in  1591,  from  the  designs  { 
of  Olivieri,  and  fiiiished  by  Carlo  i 
Maderno.  The  facade  is  by  Carlo 
Raniddi ;  between  its  coupled  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  orders 
are  niches  containing  statues  by 
Domenico  Quidi,  Uroole  Ferrata,  and 
Fanceili.  The  interior  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes.  The  cupola  was 
painted  by  Laafraaco  (1581-1647),  and 
IS  one  of  his  most  successful  works. 
He  devoted  4  years  to  its  execution, 
after  a  long  study  of  Correggio's 
cupola  at  Parma.  At  the  4  angles 
are  the  Evangelists  by  Domenichuio; 
**  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his 
work  . . .  wonderful  compositions." — 
Kugler,  The  St.  John  is  "  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  kind."  The  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above  the 
cornice  are  also  b^  Domenichino ;  the 
finest  portions  being  the  Flagellatioa 
of  St  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification  in 
the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its  dear 
and  powerful  colouring.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
\%  «a\^  \Q  livre  visited  them 

tVcVft  «.i\£t  ^«£Vt  «SAiQQ&9ai&«VEdi 
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caXlWo^"  On  the  walla  of  Ihe  clioir 
are  3  large  fresooes  representing  the 
Crucifiaiau  of  St.  Andrew,  by  iV 
Cafahrf!9f.  In  the  Strozxi  chapel,  the 
'2itd  oo  the  rt.,  erected  perhaps  from 
the  desterns  of  JA  Anjelo,  are  copies  lu 
bnj  '    '      Fiita  in  St.  Peter's,  and 

of  >  jad  Rachel  which  stand 

hci.^;.  .,-  Moses  at  S.  Pietro  in 
YiQColi.  In  tlie  rt.  transept  is  a 
picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino,  by 
LanfroAco.  On  the  two  sides  of  the 
nave  are  the  sepulchral  monuTnents  of 
Pius  11.  and  Piuh  III.,  by  Paolo  liomano 
and  Pas']inHo  o^  Montepulciauo ;  they 
formerly  stood  Lq  the  old  basilica  of 
St  Peter's,  The  St.  Sebastian  in  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  Qiovanni  de* 
Vtcchi,  In  the  Racellai  chapel,  the 
2ftd  on  the  1.,  is  the  loiub  of  Gio- 
rauni  della  Casa,  the  learned  arch- 
bishop of  Benerento,  who  died  in 
1556.  He  was  the  biographer  of 
Cardinal  Bembo.  Another  tomb  of 
some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Goszadiao,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV, 
The  Barberitii  chapel,  1st  on  1.,  con- 
tains an  Assomptiou  by  Ihinenico  Pas- 
iitfnani  ;  and  4  statues*  of  which  S. 
M&rtlia  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  Jobn 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the 
Baptist  by  Pietro  Bernini^  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Cri^toforo  Santi.  The 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  here,  and  semions 
in  different  langiiages  preached  daring 
its  Octave.  This  ch.  is  supposed  to 
occupy  ihe  site  of  the  Curia  of 
Poaipey»  and  very  near  to  where 
CiBKttr  fell.  Close  by  is  the  Palazzo 
Valle,  belonging  to  a  family  that  has 
gjv  I  io  to  the  adjoining  quarter, 

til  house   of   Pietro    della 

Vai.i.,  ii.t  vv.iebrated  traveller  of  the 
lUk  cemtory. 

8.  Andrea  del  SoozEeBi,  in  the  Via 
delle  Quattro  Fontane,  was  built  in 
1649  by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley 
and  Count  Leslie.  The  Martyrdom 
of  St,  Andrew,  over  the  high  altar, 
ii  by  Gavin  Hamilton;  the  2  oblong 
Ones,  of  different  saints,  by  Jmnieson, 
&  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow  pupil 
of  Vandyke,  Many  Scotchmen  are 
buried  here.     This  ch.  is  annexed  io 
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H  College  for  the  Education  of  Scottish 
lionian  Catholic  Priests. 

B.  Angelo  ia  Pewheria,  within  the 
Porticos  of  Octavia,  and  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Kegina,  by 
Stephen  III.  in  732,  and  frequently  re- 
stored, is  chiefly  remarkable  from  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  Myalls  of  this 
ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  allegorical 
picture  of  Rorae,  which  first  roused 
the  people  against  the  nobles.  It 
was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citiaens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  2nth  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  *'  good  estate." 
This  ch.  underwent  an  almost  entire 
reconstruction  in  18CG. 

5.  Antonio  Abate,  opposite  the  S. 
facade  of  near  Santa  Muria  Maggiore, 
supposed  to  stand  upoo  the  site  of  a 
teniple  of  Diana;  the  only  part  re* 
maining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt  in 
1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to 
thech.  This  bulling  and  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  are  now  used  as  a  military' 
hospital,  and  therefore  closed  to  the 
public. 

6.  Anto&io  del  Portoghen^  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofii,  of  the  17th  century, 
the  national  ch.  of  the  Portuguese|j 
its  walls  are  decorated  with  coloured] 
marbles  and  Sicilian  jasper;  no  paint-] 
iugs  of  any  merit;  it  contains  numer- 
ous tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have 
died  at  Rome. 

8.  Apollinare,  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name»  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  supposed  to  Etand  on  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  converted  into  a 
Christiair  ch.  by  St.  Silvester.  Thei 
present  ch.  dutes  from  the  time  oi 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  consists  of  a  large 
vestibule,  and  an  undivided  uave^  the 
choir  and  high  altar  were  erected  by 
the  architect  Fugaat  his  own  expense* 
lu  the  vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  L' 
is  a  painting  of  the  Umbriau  school 
of  the  16th  cenl^.,  Te^xwsfew<\\i\^  "Caa 
Madonna  Vu\i  ^S,  "PftVw  tov^  ^^\iv. 
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wrongly  attributed  to  Perugino,  This 
ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  coUectiou  of 
sacred  relics.  The  adjoining  exten- 
sive convent,  formerly  belon^ng  to 
the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Home. 

SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  piazza  of  the 
same  name  behind  the  Corso,  founded 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  centy.,  .rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420 ;  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Apostles  Philip  and 
James.  The  tribune  was  added  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by  Julius 
II.,  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  from 
the  designs  of  Bassio  Pintelli.  The 
interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  por- 
tico in  front  of  the  ch.  is  an  antique 
bas-relief  of  an  eagle  standing  in  a 
crown  of  oak-leaves,  from  the  adjoin- 
ing forum  of  Trajan,  much  admired 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  decorative 
art.  At  the  opposite  end  is  the 
simple  monument  erected  by  Canova 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Volpato,  the  celebrated  engraver:  it 
represents  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.  The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  remarkable  for  another  fine  work 
of  CanoYa,  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
I.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  we  are  told  that 
the  monument  was  executed  by  Ca- 
nova in  his  25th  year,  and  we  may 
therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  first 
successful  efforts  of  the  new  school  of 
sculpture.  It  consists  of  a  sitting 
statue  of  the  Pope,  and  2  figures 
representing  Temperance  and  Meek- 
ness, and  was  raised  by  Carlo  Giorgi, 
who  had  received  many  favours  from 
Clement  XIV.,  and  who  commissioned 
his  friend  Volpato  to  employ  Canova. 
The  remains  of  the  pontiff  are  laid  in 
the  cloisters.  A  Latin  inscription, 
placed  on  one  of  the  pilasters  in  the 
rt.  aisle,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
prcecordia  of  Maria  Clementina,  wife 
of  the  first  Pretender,  are  deposited : 
her  monument  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paintings 
Jp  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable:  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 


ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  ch. 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenico  Mxtratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio.  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto  Luti,  is  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  A  highly-dec(Muted  chapel, 
2nd  on  rt.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  with  a 
large  modern  painting  by  Coghetti,  was 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scndi, 
by  the  banker  Chiaveri.  In  the  choir 
is  a  good  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
15th  centy.,  raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to 
his  kinsman  Pietro  Riario  (d.  1474); 
and  opposite  to  it  those  of  Garundo 
Anseduno,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  festival  of  St. 
Bonaventura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch. 
on  the  14th  July,  in  the  presence  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  ch. 
was  re-opened  in  1879,  after  important 
repairs.  The  beantifal  frescoes  by 
Melozzoda  Forli,  in  the  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peters,  and  those  in  the  Quirinal  were 
painted  for  the  old  ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli. 
Marco  da  Siena  also  painted  an  altar  > 
piece  here. 

The  adjoining  Convent  was,  until 
1873,  the  headquarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  of  which  Sixtus 
VI.  and  Clement  XIV.  were  members ; 
in  it  were  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  Cloisters  of  the  convent  are 
several  monuments,  remored  for  the 
most  part  from  the  older  church, 
amongst  which  are  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction 
of  Greek  literature  into  Western 
Europe :  born  at  Trebizond,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Roman  Churdi,  and 
became  bishop  of  Tuscnlum  ■  in  1466;- 
he  raised,  during  his  lifetime,  one  of 
these  meinsm!^,  -tilth  a  Greek  and 
I  Ladti  Vnentv^^QSL  tcoxa.  \ia%.  vsm^  <^«ii\ 
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etlief  was  placed  in  the  church, 
uiwr  liis  tlcatU  at  Ravenna,  io  1472, 
j^  .;  s    when  his  remains  vere 

brr.  it  is  surmounted  l>y  a 

"i-'V'  portrait  of  the 
The  cenotaph  to 
-^  ^^  ^  1  ,  ao  died  in  this  parish 
DiiTlTe  I7th  Feb.  1563,  and  who  was 
buried  here  before  his  remains  were 
rtsnoved  clandestinely  to  Florencti, 
wher^  they  were  laid  iu  the  ch.  ot 
Sauia  Croct^,  has  upon  it  a  reenuibeul 
figuru  of  the  old  man,  with  striking 
likeness.  Tu  a  recess,  formerly  the 
door  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
ch.,  is  a  memorial  over  the  grave  of 
Clement  XIV.,  whose  remuins  were 
removed  here  from  St.  Peter's  in  180a. 
Ifi  the  centre  of  the  outer  cloister  is 
A  large  ancient  marble  vase,  supposed 
to  be  the  labnun,  or  vessel  used  for 
ablutions,  which  stood  in  the  atrium  of 
ihe  primitive  basilica. 

AraCoeli  (see  Santa  Maria  di  Arafl«li) . 

8.  Bftlbina,  on  the  Aventiue,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supptjsed  to  date  from  the 
6ih  eenty.  (Seldom  open  except  on 
Ui«  2nd  Tuesday  in  Lent,  and  on 
March  31 »  the  saint's  anniversary.) 
Otie  of  the  smaller  basilicas,  with  3 
whcel--«-Jndows  in  the  front;  the  m- 
terior  has  been  entirely  motlernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Siefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  Cosimati,  adorned  with  mojjaics 
tmd  having  a  recumbent  fij^ure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  Irom 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  m 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Its 
principal  interest  is  in  its  situation, 
eommandiug  fine  Views  over  the 
Gftllan,  the  valley  between  it  and 
the  Aventine,  the  ruins  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  the  Batlis  of  CaracaUa. 
h  is  partially  built  across  the  Serviau 
walls,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  front  of  the  ch.  supporting 
the  terrace,  and  behind  the  tribune 
in  the  garden.  Kemains  of  the  cele- 
brated house  of  Q.  Fabius  Cilo,  with 
■R;jr  bearing    his    name,    and 

tl,.  i    the-  young  nephews  of 

^i...... -.,,  Cuius  and  Lucias  (aow  in 


the  Vatican),  were  discovered  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  1859, 

The  convent  of  Sta,  Balbina,  which 
is  surrounded  by  mediieval  walls,  with 
a  tower  of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Komau 
barons,  has  been  converted  into  ft  peni- 
tentiary for  young  criminals. 

B.  Bartolommeo   aU*  laola,  In   the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
i-ies    have    it,   of   yEsculapius.     The  ^ 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters  over  the  central 
door,  was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal 
II.,  to  receive  the   bodies  of  certain 
martyrs ;  and  was  successively  restored 
byGelasius  II.  and  Mexander  IIL :  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightftil 
inimdatiou  of  ITjS;,     It  was  modern- 
ized  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XIII., 
from  the  designs  of  Martino  Longhl. 
The  interior  consists  of  a   nave  and 
2    aisles,    separated    by    1 4    ancieiit 
granite  columns  with  compoRite  capi- 
tals.    The  tomb  under  the  high  altar 
is  a   fine   specimen  of  red  porphyiy, 
containing   the   relics  of  St.   Bartho- 
lomew and  other  saints;  before  it  is 
a   puteal  or  mouthpiece   of  a  well, 
with  bus-reliefs  of  the  12th  century. 
The  paintings  in  the  different  chapels 
are  chielly  of  the  17th  century,  ncme 
are  worthy  of  notice.    In  the  garden 
of  the  adjoining  Franciscan  convent 
may  be  seen  remains  of  llie  substruc- 
tions  which  surrounded    the   island, 
giving  to  it  the  form  of  a  ship,*    A 
shrine  in  white  marble,  with  4  statues 
of  saints,  was  erected  in  front  of  this 
ch.,  iu  1870,  at  the  expense  of  Duke 
GrazioU. 


S.  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter- 
mini. (Seldom  open  except  Dec,  22 
and  the  4th  Friday  in  Lent.)  A 
circular  building  of  considerable  in- 
terest as  one  of  the  halls  which  stood 
at  the  angles  of  the  outer  cireuit 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  It  has 
been  preserved  entire  by  the  piouB 
care  of  Caterina  Sforza,  countess  of 
Santa  Piova,  vf\^o  w.  \^o*i^  t^\v'svi-^»t.'!s.>^ 

*  (3«olndBs.;  ut;«»V^^^  ^S^'^^^'^"^ 
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into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Cistercian 
monastery  which  she  founded  and 
endowed.  The  ch.  has  been  lately 
restored;  and  the  rents  which  menaced 
ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with  its  sunk 
coffers,  repaired.  There  are  several 
inscriptions  to  members  of  the  Sforza 
family  interred  here  ;  and  the  slab 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
monument  by  Sinaldi,  to  the  sculptor 
Finelli,  who  died  in  1853,  has  been 
placed  in  this  church. 

S.  Bibiana  (seldom  open),  not  far 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
founded  in  the  5th  century  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  saint,  near 
the  Licinian  Palace,  and  entirely 
remodelled  by  Urban  VIII.  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fa9ade.  The  8  columns,  6  of 
granite  and  2  of  marble,  the  latter 
with  spiral  flutings  and  Corinthian 
capitals,  separating  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  are  antique.  On  the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  10  frescoes  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  rt. 
are  by  Agostino  CiampeUi;  the  opposite 
ones  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (repainted). 
The  statue  of  S.  Bibiana  at  the  high 
altar  is  generally  admitted  to  be  Ihe 
masterpiece  of  Bernini,  It  is  graceful 
in  style,  and  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
fantastic  taste  which  characterises  his 
latter  works.  Beneath  the  altar  is  a 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Oriental 
alabaster  1 7  feet  in  circumference ;  it 
contains  the  remains  of  Bibiana  and 
of  2  other  saints  of  her  family.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is 
the  stump  of  a  column,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  suffered  martyrdom— being  flogged 
to  death.  The  anniversary  of  the 
patron  Dec.  2nd,  is  the  St.  Swithin's 
day  of  the  Romans,  who  have  a  saying, 
that  if  it  rains  on  that  day  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  next  forty  days. 

The  Cappncoini,  or  S.  Kaxia  della 

Conoezione,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini, 

built  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barber- 

JnJ,  a  member  of  the  Capuchin  order, 

'rother  of  Urban  VIII.,  about  1620 


It  is  celebrated  for  the  picture  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  by  Ouido  (in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  rt.),  classed  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works  in  the 
softer  manner.  Forsvth  calls  it  the 
Catholic  Apollo.  "  Like  the  Belvedere 
god,'*  he  says, "  the  archangel  breathes 
that  dignified  vengeance  which  ani- 
mates without  distorting;  while  the 
very  devil  derives  importance  from 
his  august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes.*' The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  In 
the  same  chapel  is  a  picture,  by 
Oherardo  della  Notte^  of  Christ  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar;  his  grave  is  marked 
by  the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment. Hie  jacet  pultns^  cinis^  et  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  door 
is  the  cartoon  by  Drancesco  Beretta,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
waters,  used  in  restoring  the  Navi- 
cella  which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic, 
now  under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's 
Archangel  is  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  In  the  third  chapel  on 
the  rt.  are  remains  of  the  Ecstasy  of 
St.  Francis,  by  JDomenichino,  painted 
gratuitously  for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by 
Domenichinoy  formerly  in  the  convent, 
representing  the  death  of  St  Frauds, 
has  also  been  placed  here.  The  Dead 
Christ  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by 
his  pupil,  Andrea  Camassei.  On  the 
l.-hand  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  prince  Alexander  Sobieski, 
son  of  John  III.,  King  of  Poland: 
he  died  in  Home  in  1714.  Under  the 
ch.  are  4  low  vaulted  chambers,  entered 
from  the  convent,  which  constituted 
the  cemetery  of  the  friars.  The 
earth  was  originally  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  bones  and  skulls,  fantastically 
arranged;  several  skeletons  are  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
The  adjoining  convent  was  the  head- 
^quaxWra  ol  \)tv&  Cv^x^chiw  Friars,  and 
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Order-  The  law  of  expropriation 
having  been  finally  enforced  against 
thrill,  a  resideoce  nas  been  provided 
bf  Leo  XUL  for  Ihe  general,  adjoining 
the  eharch  of  8au  Nicola  Tolentino, 

S.  Gftrlo  a  OatixLari,  on  the  piazza 
of  the  gauit?  name,  so  called  from 
ihe  manufaciurers  of  otfim  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  \n  general,  whu  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch,  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  in  it  are  4  fresooes  on  the  spandrils 
of  ^"^  !a,  by  Domenichino,  repre* 

St-:  Cardinal   Virtues,   Prii- 

deii-,  ^  a- L-ce,  Temperance,  and  For- 
ticade.  In  the  choir,  opening  out 
of  the  sacristy,  is  a  half-figure  of 
S,  Carlo,  in  firesco,  by  Guiilo,  formerly 
©u  the  &Qade  of  the  ch.  Over  the 
high  altar  is  the  large  picture  repre- 
aeuting  the  Proccsision  of  S.  Carlo 
bearing  the  Sudivrio  during  the  Plague 
at  Milan,  hy  Pie  In)  da  CoHona,  The 
TBolc  above  is  painted  by  Lanfrnn<:o. 
The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  K,  is  tlie  masterpiece 
of  Andrea  Succht,  The  Annunciation, 
in  the  first  chapel  ou  (he  rt.,  is  by 
Ijonfranco. 

8.  Carlo  iu  the  Corso,  tbe  national 
ch.  of  tiie  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
proportioued  front.  The  interior  is 
from  the  designs  of  Martitio  Luughi 
(1014),  completed  by  Pictro  da 
Cortona:  it  consists  of  a  nave  and 
side  aisles  divided  by  Corinthian 
jrilasters.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Ikirromeo 
in  glory,  with  St.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt,  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S, 
Maria  del  Popolo;  the  statue  of  David 
is  by  Pieti-o  Pacilli ;  and  that  of  Judith 
by  Letfnm.  The  painting  of  St,  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  FraM-e-fco  AMo, 
Od  the  tloor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Count  Alt-s- 
mudro  Verri,  tbe  author  of  the 
*  Sotti  Bcmane/  who  died  at  Home 


In  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borroraeo,  on  the  4th  November, 
used  to  be  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  here,  high  mass  being  per- 
formed at  10  A.M.  by  a  cardinal  priest, 
iu  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Sacred  College. 

8.  Caterina  del  7anari,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattel,  at  the  foot  of  theCnpito| 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flaminian  Circus* 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cesi,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch. 
is  derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope-walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted, 

S.  Caterina  di  Siena,  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and 
Via  del  Quirinale.  Decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and  stuccoes. 
It  is  attached  to  an  extensiv^e  convent 
of  Domitijcan  nuns.  The  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine  is 
celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3,  when 
amongst  other  relics  one  of  her 
shoulder-bones  is  exhibited.  The  huge 
mediteval  tower,  called  the  Torre  dcl/e 
Milku',  is  included  within  the  convent 
grounds. 

S.  Cetsilia  (ouly  open  in  the  early 
morning,  brdy  days  excepted),  at  ibo 
extremity  of  the  Trafteverc,  near  the 
Quay  of  la  Kipa  Grande,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  hou.se  of  the  patrou  saint. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  230.  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  I.  It  is  one  of 
the  Hmaller  basilicas,  and  was  rebuilt 
by  Paschal  1.,  iu  821,  and  entirely 
remodelled  in  its  present  form  by  Card. 
Sfrondati  in  1599,  and  subsequendy 
redecorated  by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now 
see  it,  in  1725,  when  the  rows  of 
columns  which  formed  the  nave  of  the 
original  ch.  were  built  round  and  con- 
verted into  the  present  heavy  pilasters 
to  support  the  roof;  and  the  gallery, 
with  ills  marble  columns,  enclosed  so 
as  to  forai  the  grated  cells,  where  the 
nuns  can  assist  at  the  ciircmotvlea  of 
the  ch.  -wilhovit  Wvti^  %.^f»,  \\^  ^s. 
fore-coun  '\a  wv  tto^^^t  Taa.-^'t  ^^^«. 
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or  cantharus,  -which  stood  in  !^the 
atrium  of  the  primitive  basilica.  The 
atrium  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th 
century.  On  each  side  of  the  cross 
which  forms  the  centre  are  rude  like- 
nesses of  St.  Cecilia. 

Entering  the  ch.,  and  on  the  rt  of 
the  door,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Adam,  of  Hertford  (ob.  1398),  who 
was  titular  cardinal  of  this  ch.  This 
prelate,  a  very  learned  man,  took 
part  in  the  opposition  to  Urban  VI., 
and,  having  been  arrested,  with  five 
other  cardinals,  at  Lucera,  was  carried 
by  that  vindictive  pope  to  Genoa: 
he  alone  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarously  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered. 
On  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  hand- 
some tomb  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra 
(ob.  1473),  who  played  an  active  part  in 
the  contests  of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II. 
with  the  Malatestas  in  the  Romagna, 
the  Savellis,  and  the  Counts  of  An- 
gttillara,  in  the  15th  centy.  The  body 
of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay  originally 
in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus,  from 
which  it  was  removed  by  Paschal  I. 
to  this  ch.,  is  deposited  in  the  Confes- 
sion beneath  the  high  altar ;  the  silver 
tomb  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
disappeared  during  the  first  French 
occupation.  The  recumbent  statue 
of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Mademo, 
is  an  expressive  and  beautifiil  speci- 
men of  17th  century  sculpture.  It 
represents  the  body  of  the  saint 
in  her  grave-clothes,  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  described  to  have  been 
found  when  her  tomb  was  opened. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  and 
near  a  chapel  with  a  cinquecento  bas- 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  a 
?ainting  of  St.  Cecilia  appearing  to 
^aschal  I.,  to  make  known  where  her 
remains  lay  in  the  catacombs,  where 
they  iad  heen  deposited  by  S.  Ur- 
banus:  tie  "sarcophagus  stood  undet 
tAe  outer  portico  in  former  times,  and 


is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent 
It  was  re-opened  in  1699,  when  the 
present  beautiful  monumental  figure 
was  executed.  The  tribune,  the  least 
altered  part  of  the  original  ch.,  con- 
tains an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  9th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  His 
benediction  with  the  other,  having  St 
Paul,  St  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata  on  the  other.  Over 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  a  hand 
grasping  a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch 
the  monogram  of  Paschal  I.;  below 
a  lamb  and  6  sheep  on  either  side, 
emblematical  of  the  Saviour  and 
Apostles.  The  high-alfcaT,  placed  on  a 
raised  presbytery  over  the  Confession, 
is  beneath  a  very  handsome  Gothic 
canopy  in  white  marble,  supported  by 
4  columns  of  the  beautiful  nero-bianco 
marble,  by  the  Florentine  Abnolfo 
DEL  Cambio  in  1283.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  S^ . 
Conca.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  over  a  part  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sacristy  are  some  much  injured 
frescoes  by  Finturicchio.  The  martyr- 
dom of  the  saint  over  the  altar  here 
has  been  attributed  to  Guido;  the 
landscapes  are  by  Pavi  JBrUl,  but  a 
good  deal  injured  by  damp. 

The  adjoining  convent,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Rome,  is  inhabited  by  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St  Benedict  The  feast 
of  the  saint  (Nov.  22)  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  fine  music ;  and  on  the 
3rd  Wednesday  in  Lent  the  numerous 
relics  possessed  by  the  nuns  are  ex- 
posed, with  a  grand  display  of  medisaval 
reliquaries  and  plate.  The  outside  of 
the  apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave 
towards  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto, 
preserve?  unaltered  the  style  of  the 
9lh  cenluT^ .   IVw^  wpaxfe  %,ud  massive 
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Tb«  CAincombs  of  San  Callixtus,  on  f  having  become  necessary  in  the  ndjoin- 

1>f-  '^'^'    'i  '>pia^  where  the  remains  of   iiig  convent,  which  beloxtgs  (o  the  Irish 
ere  first  laid,  are  lighted  [  Dominicaiis,  its  zealous  and  intelligent 


uj        .  22,  and  much  resorted  to. 

8.  Ceaareo,  called  in  Folatio,  fVom  Hs 
Tjeinity  to  the  baths  of  Caraealla,  and 
nieritioned  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
AH  ancient  ch.  on  the  rL  of  the  Via 
Appia.  at  the  bifarcation  of  the  Via 
Letina,  a  short  way  before  reachiog 
the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  Jt  resembles 
in  form  the  neighhonring  ch.  of  SS. 
Nereo  ed  AchiUeo.  It  is  principally 
reBmrkable  for  its  raised  presbytery, 
enclosed  by  a  marble  Bcreeii.  Behind 
the  high  altar  is  an  nncient  episcopal 
chair,  ornanietited  with  mo&aics  •,  its 
marble  pulpit  stands  on  twisted  columns 
decorated  with  mosaics  and  heads  of 
sphiuxe^T  sheep,  &c.,  in  relief.  The 
more  modern  mosaic  of  the  tribune  is 
from  designs  by  Car.  Arpim. 

9.  Cldmente,  in  the  valley  between 
tlie  Cslian  and  Esquiline  hills,  on  the 
1.  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Colos- 
setmi  to  the  I^ateran,  Tliis  beautifnl 
ch.,  one  of  the  most  unaltered  of  the 

rly  Christian  buildings  of  Eoine  ie 
"t  on  the  Hues  of  a  still  more 
ient  basilica  discovered  beneath  it 
in  1857.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Ch.,  Clement,  the  third  Bishop 
of  Rome,  the  feUow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  member  of  the  Flavian 
fer?  "      '  iiisidercd  the  nephew 

of  ■.,  an  Imperial  Chrta- 

tioi.  ...^  :j  .  ,,  ^  ^£  U:d  an  oratory  in  his 
own  house  on  the  Esqniline ;  this  was 
probably  enlarged  from  time  lo  time 
after  the  Peace  of  the  Church,*  until 
it  was  replaced  by  a  basilica,  possibly 
that  which  has  been  laid  open  by  the 
recent  excjiviuious ;  it  was  here  that 
Gr>L-..rr  <Il,.  Great  read  his  32nd  and 
3!-'  s,    and   to   this   building 

6t  ntist  have  referred  in  his 

writings.  This  ancient  ch.,  however, 
had  been  long  forgotten,  until,  in  the 
latter  moutlij}  tjf  1857,  some  repairs 


•il«..»^. 

u  Churcl 

i][i4.ii 

vi]i'>i!iiiati'  under 

o/. 

■'"Mwd,  and 
.".'fsljjp  was 

prior,  ihe  laic  Father  AluUooly,  came 
upon  a  wall  covered  with  very' ancient 
paintings,  at  a  level  of  nearly  20  ft, 
below  the  modem  ch. ;  further  research 
showed  that  this  was  the  aisle  of  an  ex- 
tensive building,  below  which  again 
were  massive  Bub&tmctiona,  probably 
of  thu  early  times  of  the  Empire.  Sub- 
sequent excavations  resulted  in  the 
clearing  out  of  both  the  aisles^  a  large 
portion  of  the  nave,  and  the  line  of 
columns  which  divided  them,  and  in 
tracing  a  considerable  area  of  the 
Koman  'edifice,  upon  which  it  rested. 
This  subterranean  ch.  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
sacristy  ;  ladies  are  admitted  on  appli- 
cation to  the  sacristan. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  either  basilica  :  all 
we  know  about  the  older  one  is  that 
it  was  considerably  restored  in  the  8ih 
centy.  (a.d.  772)  by  Adrian  I.;  and, 
that  it  is  probable  John  11.  erected 
the  choir  iu  the  6th  centy.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  li>84,  when 
IJobert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Laternn  to  the  Capitol. 

The  upper  oh.  probably  does  luit 
date  from  beyond  the  12th  centy., 
when  it  is  mentioned  m&  having  been 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal  IJ.  (1099- 
1118),  The  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  II.,  stood  formerly, 
it  is  all  hut  certain,  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
present  one  was  huilt.  The  oldest 
fixed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  fii-st  half  of  the  I2th  centy. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticns  of  the 
upper  ch.  are  the  only  perfect  specimens 
in  Rome, although  traces  of  similar  ones 
are  to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches.*      It  dates  probably   from 

*  S.  Cecilia.  SS.  Qndttro  CoroQatL  In  theso 
atria  the  poor  a?ked  for  aiiiiH  from  the  faitliful, 
HTid  jicnlt.t-nl's  implij'red  their  pniyere ;  bere  (tu'-L- 
who  hiiil  iucurrej  penaiice,  cxjiostci  towmd  ami 
rain,  untl  lience  wiIUkI  Hs/r.innunttg,  wcrciiMtt;*  d 
to  rctimin  until  they  we r*?  ponnittcd  lo  relnm 
to  tlic  c^.,  Vh«  t\\\ivAn\«tv\t\  ^^'«^t  \i\%;;i  ws*.'^  %a 
places  of  int&n\\eul.\j«'^^JT<4  \t  ^m*  •A\Q>sic!^.>svViii\'Q- 
the  sacred  «dVtic«a  l^ieiuftfcWeft. 
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Paschal  II.'s  time,  and  is  62  ft.  by  50, 
and  surrounded  on  3  of  its  sides  by 
granite  columns  with  Ionic  capitals. 
In  the  pavement  are  numerous  frag- 
ments of  green  Ophite  porphyry  from 
some  Roman  edifice :  the  labrum  or 
vase  for  ablution  before  entering  the 
ch.  has  been  replaced  by  a  fountain. 
The  entrance  to  this  atrium  is  by 
a  gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic 
canopy  of  the  13th  centy.;  flanked  by 
rude  Ionic  and  composite  columns.  The 
jambs  are  formed  of  marble  slabs  which 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together.* 

The  ch.  consists  of  a  Nave,  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  1 6  ancient  columns 
of  different  materials  and  orders.  The 
aisles  are  of  unequal  width,  the  right 
being  the  narrower  of  the  two,  by  some 
feet.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  ch. 
was  rebuilt  the  difl&culty  of  construct- 
ing a  roof,  to  span  a  nave  of  the  old 
dimensions,  induced  the  founder  to 
build  his  new  ch.  with  the  rt.  outside 
wall  resting  on  the  line  of  columns  in 
the  subjacent  one.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nave  is  the  curious  ohoir,  enclosed 
by  walls  of  marble,  having  sculptured 
on  them  various  Christian  emblems, 
and  the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope 
John  II.  (532  to  535),  from  which  it 
was  concluded  that  the  whole  edifice 
in  which  it  stands  dated  from  that 
period ;  but  from  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  blocks  are  adjusted,  it 
is  now  generally  believed  that  this 
choir  once  stood  in  the  basilica  beneath, 
from  which  it  was  removed  when  the 
latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambones :  that 
on  the  1.  (1),  is  ascended  by  a  double 
stair,  with  a  handsome  candelabrum  in 
mosaic-work  alongside  for  the  Paschal 
candle:  from  it  the  Gospel  was  read, 
whilst  from  the  opposite  one,  with 
reading-desks  turned  towards  the  tri- 
bune and  the  nave,  the  Epistle  was 
read  and  the  papal  edicts  published. 
The  usual  position  of  the  ambones  is 

*  The  present  qnadriporticas,  although  retaln- 

iog probably  its  primiave  plan  and  dimensions, 

WM*  orlginallv  eurrowided  by  pilasters,  as  we 

see  on  tbe  JS.  side;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic 

columns  is  of  a  more  recent  date. 


here  reversed.  The  Presbytery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptured  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
m  a  still  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  hl|^ 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remuns  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasins,  who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1108. 

The  wall  and  vault  of  the  tribune 
are  covered  with  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful Moiaics  —  those  in  the  apse 
were  executed,  an  inscription  placed 
over  the  Ciborium  tells  us,  in  1297. 
In  the  centre  is  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross ;  from  the  clouds  above  appears 
a  hand  (symbolic  of  the  Almighty) 
holding  a  wreath  of  victory.  On  the 
limbs  of  the  Cross  are  9  white  doves, 
and,  springing  from  its  foot,  a  thorn 
twists  itself  round  Christ,  and  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin  standing  below. 
A  vine  (emblematic  of  the  Church)  also 
springing  ^m  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
'*  spreads  like  a  rolling  frieze  over  the 
hollow  of  the  tribune,  the  4  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  with  many  other 
figures  ensconced  among  its  branches. 
The  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds,  flocks,  etc.,  on  the  banks, 
are  beneath ;  and  below  the  whole 
composition  are  thirteen  sheep,  having 
come  from  two  archways  which  lead 
respectively  to  the  cities  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem,  on  the  ude  walls." — 
(Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  p.  278.) 
The  fresco  paintings  on  the  walls  be- 
neath have  been  attributed  to  Oiovenale 
da  Orvieto,  or  da  Celano,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  1400.  The  mosaics  on  the  face  of 
the  triumphal  arch  are  perhaps  of  the 
date  of  Paschal!  II.  Above  is  the  half- 
figure  of  the  Saviour  pronouncing  the 
benediction,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evangelists  on  either  side.  Below 
are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with  Jere- 
miah on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Lawrence, 
and  Isaiah  on  the  other. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  on 
.the  Tt.  oi  ^«  \rX»3CQfi^  \Sda  utatoe  of 
\  St.  3o\vTi  \\ie  "BoftVAsX  \%  Vj  S\iw»s,^% 


irc^i. 
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brother  of  Donatello ;  and  iu  the  chapel 
of  the  Rosary  (opposite  side),  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  is  by  Seb.  Conca. 
The  sepulchral  monument  of  Cardinal 
Veuerio  (ob.  1479)  has  two  handsome 
half-columns,  with  basket-work  capitals 
and  covered  with  foliage  reliefs.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Fasnon,  on  the  1.  of  the 
great  entrance,  retains  its  pointed  ar- 
chitecture of  the  13th  centy.,  and  has 
on  its  walls  the  interesting  frescoes 
(1421-1422)  by  Uasolino,  attributed  to 
Masacoio,  representing  events  in  the 
lives  of  our  Saviour,  of  St.  Clement, 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and 
though  they  have  suffered  much  from 
restoration,  "  they  still  show  charac- 
teristics of  remarkable  power.  Correct 
drawing  and  perspective  are  visible  in 
them,  and  a  certain  sense  of  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine, 
before  Maximilian/* — Kugler.  The 
chief  subjects  are — outside  the  arch, 
The  Annunciation,  and  St.  Chris- 
topher carrying  the  infant  Christ  over 
the  stream;  within,  St.  Catherine 
forced  to  Idolatry;  her  Instruction 
of  the  daughter  of  the  king  Maxi- 
milian in  prison ;  her  Dispute  with 
the  Alexandrian  Doctors  before  Maxi- 
milian ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deliver- 
ance ;  her  final  Martyrdom,  with  her 
burial  and  transport  to  heaven  by 
angels  in  the  background.  Opposite 
is  the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and 
over  the  altar  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  RovereUa,  bearing 
the  date  of  1476. 

The  Lower  church  (shown  daily)  is 

reached   from  the  Sacristy  by  wide 

stairs,  opening  into  the  narthex  (the 

walls  are  covered  with   inscriptions 

from  the  old  church) :  the  outer  side 

of  the  narthex  consists  of  a  massive 

brick  wall  of  fine  ancient  masonry, 

the  inner   of  a   range   of  8    marble 

columns,  including  one  of  verde  antico, 

and  another  of  breccia  corallina.    On 

the  stucco  of  the  wall  of  the  rt.  aisle. 

are  several  traces  of  paintii^^,  the 

best  preserved    being,   in    a    niche, 

£^reB  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (2), 

n'lth   two   saints,    one    probably   St. 


Catherine  (1);  a  large  figure  of 
Christ  (4)  giving  the  benediction,  the 
head  onfortonately  destroved;  the 
whole  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  paintings, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fijc  the  peiwd 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  by  some 
they  have  been  referred  to  the  7th  or 
8  th  centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
by  Adrian  I.,  whilst,  from  the  absence 
of  the  nimbus  round  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  figures,  others  sup^se 
them  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
A  ranjge  of  columns  separated  this 
aisle  from  the  nave;  on  them  "was 
erected,  'as  upon  a  foundation,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above;  beyond 
them  in  the  nave  is  a  more  modem 
wall  supporting  the  columns  of  the  rt. 
aisle  of  the  modem  church.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  rt.  usle  a  few 
steps  lead  to  the  raised  Tribune^  a 
part  of  the  floor  alone  remains.  A 
painting  of  Christ  liberating  Adam 
from  Hades,  attributed  by  De  Rossi 
to  the  7th  centy.,  is  seen  on  a  pier  at 
the  extremity  of  this  aisle. 

Here  a  modern  entrance  opens  upon 
some  ancient  Roman  stairs  leading  to 
several  ohambers  of  the  Imperial  Age 
(usually  inaccessible),  below  the  apee, 
which  rest  on  an  extensive  area  cased 
with  huge  blocks  of  volcanic  tn&, 
having  a  kind  of  cornice  in  travertine, 
of  a  construction  resembling  that  of 
the  Forum'of  Augustus.  The  largest 
of  these  chambers  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Memoria  or  Oratory  of  St. 
Clement  (f  &  o),  alluded  to  by  St. 
Jerome.  Beyond  this  is  an  ante- 
chamber with  a  statue  of  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  it  leads  to  a  sacellum  or 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
divinity  Hithras  :  this  was  fully  exca- 
vated by  Father  MuUooly,  and  an  altar 
found  here  has  been  replaced  on  its 
basis.  It  bears  a  bas-relief  of  Mithras 
sacrificing  the  bull,  jprobably  concealed 
here  from  the  public  view  when  tluit 
worship  was  forbidden.  Some  time 
after  Father  Mullooly's  excavations 
these  chambers  were  flooded,  and  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  enter  thenu 

lELelVLtnin^  to  tke  Lower  Oh.,  the 

\\ate\y  dXswysftve^,  wt^  '\^%R«dk  -qsArx 
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some  altar,  Yrith  a  canopy  sup- 
by  elegant  columns  of  inar- 
bich  has  been  erected  beneath 
the  upper  church.  Behind  this 
lay  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  apse 
primitive  church,  once  covered 
Barbie  slabs.  In  1.  aisle  are 
imgments  of  frescoes  of  the  12 
eSj  iacladiug  Peter  on  the 
5) ;  near  are  mutilated  groups, 
d  to  l)e  scenes  in  the  life  of 
-il,  who  was  probably  buried  in 
ighboaring  brick  tomb  at  the 
oruer  of  the  aisle.  This  aislo 
be  same  dimensions  as  that  on 
posite  side  of  the  Basilica,  its 
vails  having  been  also  painted, 
porated  from  the  nave  by  a  line 
irons  of  different  marbles ;  all 
teen  built  into  massive  sqnare 
re,  on  -which  exist,  in  excellent 
ration,  paintings  of  great  io- 
both  as  works  of  art  and  as 
iting  facts  in  Church  history. 
It  nearest  the  apse,  a  series  of  3 
Is  represent  the  induction  of 
ement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
:«r  and  other  Kaints,  with  their 
jumexed;  Clement  celebrating 
Wm  vestments  difVer  little  from 
^^  used  in  the  sacred  cere- 
I*  and  the  erection  of  the  ch., 
he  names  of  Beveral  individuals, 
''  -  *'  the  inscription  beneath, 
.viio  dedicated  some  of 
J  __-i  _^s  was  a  certain  Bino  de 
:  now,  as  the  name  of  that  per* 
!  is  mentioned  in  some  local 
cles  as  an  inhabitant  of  this 
r  of  the  city  in  1080^  it  may  be 

tthat  they  were  executed  to- 
end  of  the  11  th  cent.,  soon 
supposed  destruction  of  the 
1084  by  R,  Guiscard.  The 
tiou  of  the  erection  of  tlie 
ich  are  several  figures  with 
tiameSf  especially  of  a  certain 
i,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in 
gu  of  Trajan,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
ler  parts  of  this  pilaster  is  Diiuiel 
lions*  den  ;  further  on,  upon  a 
rpier,  are  paintings  of  events 
BFe  of  St.  Alexius,  who,  abiui- 
Bila  paternal  home  to  foUow  a 
T^mteBce  and  charity,  returns 
die,  ia  the pregence  ot'hisfkther 


the  Senator  Euphemianus  and  of  his 
family  ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  thcj 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  ii 
the  reign  of  Diocletian;    and   of  St.' 
Blagius,  who  is  represented  extracting 
a  thorn   from  the  mouth  of  a  child?' 
The  paintings  on  both  these  pilastei 
resemble  the  Byatantine  stj'le ;  and  the 
inscriptious  beneath  are  in  well-formed 
Roman  letters ;    the  arabesque  orna- 
ments  around  are  graceful.     At   the 
extremity   of  the   L  aisle  near  here, 
and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the  Passion 
in  the  ch.  above,  are  some  paintings 
which  appe4ir  to  be  of  the  9tli  or  lOrh 
centy.    On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure 
of  St.  Prosperius,  with  the  name.    This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aquitainc,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  St.  Jerome,   opposed   tlie 
Pelaj^ian  heresy,  which  was  condemned^-  ] 
in  this  eh.  by  St.  Zozimus  in  411  :  thft^l 
principal   supporter   of    the    Pelagi 
doctrines,  a  certain  Celestius,  is  men- 
tioned  by  St.  Jerome   us  feeding  on 
Scotch    porridge,    Ptdptihua   Scutoriitm. 
On  the  walls  are  3  subjects  relative  to 
the  legend   of  St.    Libertinus,    which 
are  mentiotieil  in  the  1st  Book  of  St. 
Gregory  »  Dialogues.     The  Abbot   of 
Fnndi   appearing   before   him   to   ask 
pardon    for   having   maltreated   him ; 
St.  L.  resuscitating  a  dead  Child  neiU? 
Ravenna;  and  his  discovery  and  pardon 
of   robbers    in   the    Convent   garden; 
These   paintings  appear  to   belong  Ui 
an  earlier  aud  ruder  period  than  tbos6 
on  the  piers  of  the  nave.* 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  the  columns  of  the  narthex,  showiug 
that  the  ch.  was  iu  the  style  of  the  Con- 
atantinjau  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  and 
Sail  Lorenzo;  they  were  inclosed  in 
walls,  covered  with  paintings.  Look- 
ing towards  the  nave  are  several  sacred 
subjects  I  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  Apostles  below,  and  on  each 
side  figures  of  a  pope — probably  St. 
Leo  IV,— and  St.  Vitus.   As  the  former 

•  Photograplia  of  all  these  paintings  majr  bfrj 
procured  lii  tb^  Snorlbfy  at  «.  CJt'm»-nte,  iia  wcljl 
as  a  notice  on  tho  "  History  of  the  Kxcaviitidua,* 
and  u  lajgcr  work  In  English  ('SL  CU'iu.-nt  and 
hljj   Bnsilica   in   Rome,'  I  vol.,  8vo.)  botii  by 
Fivther   MuUooly,     Xno^-laPit  ^l.v'SR.tNV'i^m  <A  %,. 
Cletn<?nte  waa  ynb^%te<i  i,V%nV\  \r3  'i«TOK\.  ^ 
Rossi,  m  wb\ih  ftW  \Si6  mote  Tw*u\.  i\wyCT«e«* 
havn  been  rVpPvTVVH^A-  aKftts^  ^t.^N.  \tAK«.«i.. 
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has  a  square  green  halo  round  the 
head,  it  is  concluded  he  "was  alive 
-when  the  painting  was  executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  centy.  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Cana ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  from  Hades;  and  the  Marys 
round  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb. 

On  leaving  the  nave  we  enter  the 
Karthez,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
are  marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  Atrium, 
nearly  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
modem  one.  Here  two  sarcophagi 
were  found,  now  in  the  narthex. 
Portions  of  the  marble  pavement  were 
also  discovered,  amongst  them  an 
inscription  bearing  the  name  of  two 
consuls  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Here  is  also  the  Altar  of  Mythras 
(k).  On  the  wall  separating  the 
narthex  from  the  nave  are  two 
large  compositions,  one  representing 
the  removal  from  the  Vatican  of 
the  body  of  St.  Cyril  (18)  in 
A.D.  863,  in  the  time  of  S.  Nicholas 
1.*  The  painting  is  well  preserved, 
and  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria:  its  style  being 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it 
probably  dates  from  the  same  period. 
()n  the  rt,  side  of  the  entrance  from 
the  narthex  to  the  nave  is  another 
painting,  representing  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  widow's  child  that  had  been 
laid  near  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  at  the 
town  of  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea,  where 
he  was  buried.  The  painting  repre- 
sents the  sepulchral  urn,  on  which 
tapers  are  burning,  with  the  child 
raised  by  the  widowed  mother;  on 
one  side  is  a  procession  of  tonsured 
priests  with  a  bishop  at  their  head, 
issuing  from  the  gate  of  a  town,  on 
which  is  written  the  word  Cersona, 
evidently    Kerson,  near  the   modern 


•  St.   Cyril,   the   patroa   of    the  Sclavonic 

Church,  who  died  at  Home  a.i>.  863,  was  first 

baiied  at  St.  Peter's,  ftom  which  his  remains 

frere  transferred  to  8.  Clemente.    For  his  life, 

aee  Leger'a  'Etade  sur  Cyrille  e(  Methode,' 

J'ann  1868.  "^ 


Inkermann  and  Sebastojpol.     At  tha  P.^ 
side  of  the  tomb  is  the  instrament  oC/~ 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Clement,  who  ?= 
was  hurled  into  the  sea,  an    anchQ(<  |*^ 
attached  to  his  neck.    There  are  seve^  .(f 
ral  inscriptions,  the  most  iuterestinji.  |^= 
being  that  of  Beno  de  Rapiza  and  In  r^ 
wife,  who  caused  the  painting  to  bt:  |v 
executed;  beneath  is  a  large  head  of  '- 
St.  Clement,  with  a  nimbus ;  and  oa    > 
the  sides,  figures  of  Beno  de  Hapiia    ^ 
and  his  wife,  with  two  of  their  chil-     - 
dren,  Clement  and  Altilia.    The  an-    ^ 
besque  paintings  round  this  fresco  are    j^ 
elegant ;  the  whole  composition  is  sur-    ! 
rounded  by  the  sea,  to  indicate  which    p 
numerous  marine  animals,  cattle  and    f 
other  fishes  are  introduced.    A  curious^ 
painting  in  the  space  between  two  oi    1 
the  columns  of  the  outer  wall  of  the    | 
narthex  gives  perhaps  the  best  of  the    ^ 
early  representations  of  our  Lord  (20),    ^ 
with  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  and  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a 
book,  whilst  with  the  rt.  he  blesses  in 
the  form  practised  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Before  him,  on  each  side,  stand  tbe 
Arclumgels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  with 
their  names  above,  presenting  2  ton- 
sured personages,  supposed  to  be  Cyril 
and  his  brother  St.  Methodius;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  latter,  SS.  Andrew 
and  Clement,  full-length  figures,  with 
their  names  in  verti(^  lines.    A  long 
devotional  inscription  beneath    is  so 
injured  as  to  be  almost  ille^ble.    Cav. 
de  Rossi  supposes  this  painting  to  be 
of  the  10th  centy.,  and  those  of  two 
heads  (21),  on  the  brick  wall,  beyond, 
to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch.  of  S. 
Clement,  and   to  date  from  the  4th, 
although  the  female  has  remains  of  a 
halo  round  the  head.     On  all  these 
paintings    are    numerous    graffiti  or 
scratched     inscriptions    of     persons* 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.    On    the    walls  of  the 
narthex    have    been    placed    several 
Roman    and    Christian    inscriptions, 
discovered  during  the  excavations. 

The*  subterranean  basilica  is  bril- 
liantly" lighted  upon  the  festivals  of 
St.  Clement  (Nov.  23)  and  St  Igna- 
tius (Feb.  \\  and  on  the  2nd  Monday 
>  in  I^nt,  \)[v«  "WX  ocxsaavoiiA  lot  -^saX' 
\  Vng  \t. 
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SS.Coima  e  Damiano,  a  Tcry  sincient 
•  *-'  =  !»  >M'  FeUx  IV.  (530),  has  acir- 
■iile  which  was  once  the 
liomttliis,  son  of  Maxt'ntiiis 
Sacra  Via^  and  plan,  RoTnati 
,  This  ch^  consists  of  3  churches 
\'e  another.  The  lowest  was  ori- 
a  crypt.  The  middle  ch.  was 
1  by  Urban  VIll,,  from  what  is 
^^  upper  one,  in  order  that  the 
■nuht  have  it«  floor  on  a  leTtl 
and  oalside.  The  middle* 
a  well,  into  M'hich  it  is 
nistiaus  were  thrown  in  the 
"'  Xero,  In  the  upper  ch,  is  an 
'''■  4».tt'n-  that  St.  Gregory  the 
-eri  i)y  the  image  of 
,-.>-■  :  nigh  altary  reproving 
lor  not  saluting:  her  on  passing. 
Moaaies  (526-530)  on  theTribiiue 
r  ihe  finest  in  Kome:  they 
I  y  respect  similar  to  those 
.  i  iai»ede.  Above  the  Arch 
of  the  Apsis  appear  on  each  side  of 
the  Lamb  4  angels,  of  excellent  bat 
fevcre  style,  and  Tarious  apocalyptic 
emMeme :  a  modern  walliug  cp  has 
"""  few  traces  of  the  24  Elders.  In 
Apsis  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
whom  SS,  Peter  and  Paul,  in  white 
togas,  are  presenting  SS,  Cosmas  and 
Dunianns ;  behind  are  Pope  Felix, 
IwhJiug  hi»  ch.,  and  S.  Theodorus, 
much  restored,  "  The  figure  of  Christ 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  specimens  of  the  art." — 
K^ujler,  The  bajid  beneath  is  the 
Lamb  and  12  sheep,  emblematical  of 
imr  Savioar  and  the  Apcstles, 

fl.  Conxnftto,  or  more  properly  8S. 
Cbflma  e  Camiano  in  Trafltevere,  not  far 
from  S.  Calisto,  a  eh.  attached  to  a 
large  convent  of  Nuns  of  S.  Chiara, 
was  erected  in  1475,  by  SixtnslV,,  the 
fa^de  of  a  gable  form,  and  possibly 
from  designs  of  Ltaccio  PifdeUi.  OT?er 
the  high  altar  is  a  niiracle-working 
ima^e  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  I.  a 
fresco  representing  the  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  SS.  Francesco  and 
Chiara  (a  work  of  the  Urabrian  school)^ 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Piutu- 
ricchio.  In  a  chapel  oflFthe  1.  aisle  is 
an  altar  decorated  with  good  Uenals- 
sancv  bas-reliefs  brought  from  the  Cibo 


chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo. 
Before  the  ch.  is  a  fore-court  in  which 
stands  a  large  granite  tonil>  once  used 
as  a  bath;  the  gateway  by  which  the 
forc'oourt  is  entered  is  of  the  11  th 
or  12th  century. 

S.  Costanza  (or  Tomb  of  Sta.  Con- 
Btantia),  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Agncse  (the  eustode  of 
St.  Agnese  keeps  the  key).  It  was 
built  by  Constautine  over  the  por- 
phyry sarcophftguB  containing  his 
daughter's  body,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  tomb  is  circular,  73  ft,  in  diame- 
ter, snrronnded  by  24  coupled  granite 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  sup- 
porting the  dnira  of  the  cupola.  The 
waggon  roof  of  the  Ambulatory  (be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  outer  wall) 
is  divided  into  compartments  covere*! 
with  Uoeaics  of  the  -Ith  century. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  series  of 
Christian  ifosaics.  The  designs  are 
either  graceful  floreated  or  geome- 
trical patterns  or  else  vintage  scenes, 
with  genii  gathering  or  pressing  the 
grapes;  subjects  which  probably  ha\e 
some  reference  to  Christ,  '*  The  True 
Vine."  Symbols  of  this  kind  were 
frequently  adopted  as  emblems  by 
the  early  Chrietians,  The  mosaics,  iu 
the  recesses,  of  Christ  with  ii  Apostles, 
and  Christ  seated  on  the  globe,  are 
of  a  much  later  period,  and  greatly 
inferior.  The  columns  were  evidently 
taken  from  ancient  edifices.  The 
capitals  are  richly  worked.  Alexan- 
der IV,  converted  this  tomb  into  a  ch. 
f  1254-1261),  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Constantia,  whose  remains  were  then 
removed  from  the  porphyry  urn,  and 
deposited,  with  other  relics,  under 
the  altar  in  the  centre.  This  ch,  was 
al  out;  time  considered  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  baptists  it  far  St.  Agnese. 
Near  this  ch.  is  an  oblong  enclostire 
(formerly  called  the  Hippodrome  of 
Constautine),  which  was  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connected  with  the 
basilica  of  St.  Agnese. 

8.  Crisogono,  an  interesting  ch.  in 
the  Trastevere,  supposed  to  date  from 
the  lime  ot  Ct>n5Va^^^^^fe  ^^^'i  ^x<5aLV\'i 
dedicated    to  ^t.  C^x^i^o^^^^a»^  ^>m* 
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suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquileja  uudcr 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  HI.,  and  restored  in  its  present 
Ibrm  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  in 
1623,  after  the  desigus  of  Soria.  The 
interior,  like  that  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  [rraitite 
Columns^  supposed  to  have  beloufied 
to  the  baths  of  l5»ept,  Severns,  with 
modern  Tonic  capitals.  The  arch 
before  the  tribune  is  supported  by  2 
immense  colunms  of  red  porphyry. 
The  mosaies  which  covered  the  vault 
of  the  tribune  have  disappeared,  ex* 
cept  a  fragment  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Chrysogonus  and 
James  ;  the  others  have  been  replaced 
by  gilt  bas-reliefs.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  formed 
of  a  irell- preserved  specimen  of  me- 
diffival  opus  Alexaudrinum.  lu  the 
centre  of  the  highly  decorated  roof  is 
a  copy  of  Guereiuo's  picture  of  the 
patron  saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels 
(the  original  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  gallery  in  England);  and 
over  the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Cup.  Arpiito.  The  other 
pictures  here  are  little  worthy  of 
notice.  Before  the  ch.  is  a  portico 
snpported  by  4  Doric  columns  of 
oriental  granite.  Stephen  Langton, 
who  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  at 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  periods  of 
our  history,  was  titular  cardiual  of  this 
ch.  The  inedieeval  bell-tower  has 
been  modernized  and  whitewashed. 

In  the  Via  di  Moute'de'  Fiori,  open- 
ing out  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Crisogoao, 
have  been  discovered,  at  a  consiciernbie 
depth  below  the  surface,  remains  of 
an  Excabitorixun.  The  floors  are 
covered  with  mosaics  representing  ma- 
rine monsters^  &c.,  with  a  pentagonal 
water-cistern  in  the  centre,  the  walls 
of  the  entire  edifice  being  painted,  espe- 
cially the  small  recessed  chapel  or 
Lorarium,  On  these  walls  are  numerous 
scratched  inscriptions  (6f/rj//jff),  about 
150  in  number,  which  show  that  the 
e<lifice,  a  plain  private  house,  had  been 
let  or  bought  to  serve  as  barracks 
(excubitorinm)  for  a  detachment  of 
the  7th  cohort  o£  the  Vigilea  or  Fite- 
J»«fl,     Tbo  date  mostly  mentioned  in 


the  Graffiti  IS  that  of  Alexander  Sevc 
The  Koman  Vigiles,  who  acted  both 
firemen  and  police-guards,  had  7  larg 
monumental    barracks    in    the    towj 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
cohorts,  each  cohort  having  the  care  ( 
two   adjoining  regions,      Besides  tJ 
large  barracks  {ctistra),  each  rcijh 
its  excubitorinm,  14  in  all.    The  hea<3 
quarters  were  in  the  castrum  of  the 
cohort,  discovered  in  the  1 6th  centni 
under  the  Palazzo  Savorelli,  Piazaa  SS 
Apostoli.      The   castrum   of    the 
cohort  was  discovered  by  Ficoroni, 
the  last  ceuty.,  between  the  so-callc 
trophies   of  Marius,  and  Temple 
Mmerva  Mt*(lioi.     TJvat  of  the  III.  wa 
discovered    by    the   Municipal    Arcl 
Commission  in  1 873,  between  the  Batl 
of  Diocletian  and  the  rly,  station,   Th 
IV.  stood  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Sftbo, 
the  pseudo  Aventine.   The  V.  betwt! 
S.  Stefano  Kotondo  and  ihe  casino 
the  Villa  Mattel,  discovered  in  I' 
and    1820.     The  sites  of  the  VI. 
VII.  remain  still  onknowu.* 

4.  Basilioa  of  Santa  Crooe  in  6c 
Lemme,  the  4  th  of  the  Roman  basiiics 
was   founded   in  331  by  CoQstt|||| 
on  the  site  of  the  Sessorian  ~ 
Sextus  VariuB,  the  father  of  Ela£ 
fTOin  which  it  is  also  called  the 
Borian   Basilica.     It    is  close   to 
Ajnphitheatrum  Castrense.    Itdcrit 
its  present  name  from  the  pordonj 
the  true  cross  deposited  in  it  by 
Empress  Helena,  and  from  the  e»rt 
from  Jerusalem  which   was  brougll 
here  and  mixed  with  the  foundation 
It  was  consecrated  by  St.   Silvest 
and   restored  by  Gregory   II.  in 
8th    century.      The    bell-tower 
from   115)6.      It  underweut 
alterations    under    later 
received    its     present     form 
Benedict  XJV.  La  1774.     It 
preserves   any  trace    of  its  ors^ 
form.     The  fa<;ade  and  oval  vestib« 
were  added  in  1774,  and  some  of 
columns  were    cased  with   masoni^ 
forming  piers    to    support   the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original   cob'""'     <     f 

•  See  De  Rosafs  ItgiU  In  Ui. 
I  let's  *Dle  Ilt8votk«<  ^.^v.'sv. 
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which  arc  fine  mnsscs  of  red  Egyptian 
crniuiti'.    tlii,'  othovs  of  grey,  all  with 
still  reiuftiiiT  and 
rn  the  two  aisles. 
Th-  I   Ls  remarkable  for  the 

OH'  1  111  ffreen  basalt,  v.ith  4 

'■'  .i>,  ill  wliich  the  remains  of 

irius  aiid  ADastasUis  are  de- 
;  .    Two  of  the  4  columns  which 

support  the  l>aldacchlno  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina,  The 
TaoU  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frcicoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
ibe  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tioa  of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 
The  author  is  uukiiown  :  Piuturic- 
chio  has  been  snpposedj  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
Ihera,  from  some  of  the  heads  being 
repetitioiis  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  (see  IliXndbook  for  Cent.  TUtly). 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
^me  of  his  pupils. 

Underneath  aud  bcliiud  the  choir, 
,8nd  reajched  by  stairs  ou  the  1.,  is 
the  chapel  of  St.  Helena  (ladies  not 
admitted  exeepl  on  Miirch  2'2iid),  the 
roof  of  which  is  decorated  with 
mosaics  of  the  leth  century-,  attri- 
bnted  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi  5  they 
replaced  others  said  to  have  been  of 
the  time  of  Valentinian  HI.;  the 
statue  of  St.  Helena  (iu  the  place 
over  the  altar  formerly  occupied  by 
icture  by  Kubens,  mow  in  Euglaud) 
copy  of  the  Barberini  Juuo  in 
Vatican;  tiie  floor  of  this  chapel 
Is  said  to  be  formed  of  earth  brought 
hj  St.  Helena  from  Jerusalem.  At 
the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar  dedi- 
cated by  a  certain  Julius  Maximiliauus 
to  St.  Helena.  The  sepulchral  in- 
^soriptloii  of  Benedict  VH.,  who  was 
buried  in  tliis  ch.,  has  been  let  into 
the  wall  ou  the  rt.  of  the  entrance. 
Pope  Silvester  H.  expired  as  he  was 
Cfl^bruting  mass  iu  this  basilica,  aud 
a  story  of  his  deatii,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  told  of  our  Henry  JV,  and 
Kol)ert  Guiscard,  bus  been  handed 
down.  Silvester,  who  had  acquired 
magical  knowledge  from  the  Mahome- 
dans  in  Spau>,  having  had  a  brazen 
iMitl  made  which  answered  r|ucstioQS 
tPhI  to  il  by  him,  received  on  one 
' —  a  reply  x)mt  he  would  not  die 


before  he  had  celebrated  mass  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  ou  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent, 
on  Good  Friday,  and  May  3.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Title  of  the  Cross  with 
the  trilingual  inscription.  It  was  re- 
discovered ill  1492  eucloaed  in  a  leaden 
box  placed  in  the  apse.  There  is  a 
collection  of  veiy  extraordinary  relics 
in  this  eh.,  including  the  finger  of 
St.  Thomas  with  which  he  touched 
the  wound  iu  the  side,  a  bottle  of 
the  Virgin's  milk,  her  veil  and  some 
of  ker  hair,  one  of  Judas's  30  pieces  of 
silver,  fltc.  May  3rd  is  the  Feast  of  the 
Invention  of  the  True  Cross,  when 
solemn  services  are  celebrated.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  still  send  annually  to 
sovereign  princes  formerly  took  place 
in  this  basjlica. 

During  the  first  French  occupation 
the  library  was  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  it  was  subsequently  restored, 
but  many  of  the  rarer  manuscripts 
had  been  stolen  or  lost. 

88.  Domenioo  a  Sisto,  on  the  Quiriual, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  di  Magnanapoli, 
a  handfiome  ch.  attached  to  a  large 
convent,  until  lately  of  Dominican 
nuns,  but  now  used  for  the  Court  of 
Accounts.  It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Greca  in  1611.  The  front 
is  built  of  travertine,  and  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The 
interior  is  highly  decorated,  although 
the  principal  ornaments  are  in  stucco: 
the  frescoes  over  the  iiave  and  the 
high  altar  are  by  Canntt  i  the  marblo 
group  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Magdulen 
by  li^ifjgiy  in  the  let  chapel  on  the  rt. ; 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  Lanjmnco.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  (July 
19)  her  hand  is  exhibited  for  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  in  her 
chapel,  the  2nd  on  1,,  over  the  altar 
of  which  stands  a  picture  of  her  mar- 
riage, by  Aiiegruni,  The  painting  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  1st 
chapel  on  L,  is  by  JiumamilK 

B.  Fra&cesoa  Romana,  or  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  near  the  Basilica^  qC  CciTv%»\axv 
tine,  built  on  lh«  ?\le  cil  V\\<i  't<i\sy(^'is& 
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of  Venus  and  Roma,  by  Leo  IV.  and 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th  century,  and 
restored  by  Paul  V.  It  contains 
some  curious  Mosaios  (much  restored) 
of  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862) 
on  the  vault  of  the  apse,  representing 
the  Virgin,  i»ith  SS.  John,  James, 
Peter,  and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each 
in  compartments  formed  by  columns 
in  the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
*«We  have  here  not  so  much  the 
decline  of  Byzantine  art  as  a  Northern, 
perhaps  Prankish  influence.** — Kugler. 
All  the  mosaics  once  on  the  face  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between 
the  2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
tribune  is  the  confession  of  St.  Fran- 
cisca,  covered  with  rich  marbles  and 
bronzes  ;  and  in  the  rt.-hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avignon, 
in  1377,  after  an  absence  of  72  years, 
from  the  designs  of  Fietro  Olivieri. 
Near  this  monument  are  2  stones  let 
into  the  wall,  bearing  a  double  impres- 
sion, made,  it  is  averred,  by  St.  Peter's 
kneeling  on  them  when  Simon  Magus 
was  carried  off  b^  the  demon.  In  the 
l.-hand  transept  is  a  handsome  marble 
ciborium,  with  sculptures  in  the  style 
of  Mino  da  Fiesole.  There  are  2  sepul- 
chral monilments  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
rt. ;  one  to  Cardinal  Vulcani,  who 
died  in  1322;  the  other  to  Antonio 
Rido,  with  his  bas-relief  on  horseback 
—this  Rido,  born  at  Padua,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Papal  forces  under 
Nicholas  V.,  and  died  in  1475.  There 
formerly  existed  the  adjoining  con- 
vent, a  picture,  by  Fierino  del  Vaga^  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  the  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  was  buried  in  this  ch. 
The  bell-tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  class  of  mediiBval  edifices,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
period  (13th  century).  Remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  are 
shown  at  the  back  of  the  ch.  At  the 
festival  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  on 
the  9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  thjsch.  in  the  presence  of  the  Col- 
Je^e  of  Cardinals,  Her  body,  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  is  exhibited  on  this  and 


the  preceding  day  in  the  crypt.  Santa 
Francesca  Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of 
the  Ponzuxnt  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety.  She  founded  the  order  of  (Mate 
nuns,  who  are  all  of  noble  families, 
and  occupy  the  convent  of  Tor  di 
Speeohi,  near  the  Capitol.  This  con- 
vent is  well  worth  a  visit ;  it  is  open 
to  the  public  for  an  octave  after 
March  9. 

8.  Fraueesco  a  Bipa,  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
1 3th  centy.,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his 
visits  to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and 
convent  were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Lazzaro  Pallayicini,  from  the  designs 
of  Matteo  Rossi.  The  recuml^t 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini^  in  the  Paolnzzi 
chapel,  which  forms  the  1.  transept,  is 
a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  his 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Bacxccio.  Observe  also  a  Nativity  bjr 
S.  Vouet,  and  a  Pietik  by  A.  Caracci. 
This  ch.  is  enriched  with  1800  relics. 
In  the  Convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown,  and  in  the 
garden  an  orange-tree  planted  by  him, 
and  some  palm-trees. 

n  Oesu,  hitherto  the  principal  ch.of 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
one  of  the  most  richly  decorated 
churches  in  Rome,  begun  in  1575  by 
Cardinal  Alesandro  Famese,  from 
the  designs  of  Vigrwla.  The  facade 
and  cupola  were  added  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  is 
decorated  in  the  most  gorgeons  style. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  tribune, 
and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by  Baciccio. 
The  paintings  at  the  different  chapels 
are  not  of  a  high  order  as  works  of 
art.  Over  the  high  altar,  designed 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  is  plaiM^  a 
painting  of  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  Capalti,  The  Death  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is 
by  Carlo  Maratta.  T\ve  chapel,  of  S. 
\  IgxvazVo,  Va  \ke  \.,  \%  q\i&  ^l^^i^u^iyex 
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. It  was  designed  by  Piidre 

PijCjii,  and  is  brilliantly  decorated 
TTTth  tapis  laruli  and  verde  antique. 
Tl  H'    group  of  the  Trinity  is 

!>;  uo    Ludoyisi:    the  globe 

ovci  liit^  iiiiar  is  made  up  of  pieces  of 
lapis  lazuli.  The  a]taq)iece  of  St. 
l^iatius  is  by  Pudre  PQszi.  Behind 
tMs  pictare  is  the  silver  statue  of  the 
taint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the  altar 
in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 

^the  altar,  representing  Christianity 
traced   by  the   barbarous  nations, 

kd  tlie  Trinmpb  of  Eeligion  over 
Heresy,  are  fantastic  works  of  ibe 
French  sculptors  Th^'odon  and  Lc  Gros. 
By  U)e  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
nonuinciiit  to  Cardinal  Bellarniiiio, 
tie  celebrated  controversialist  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  was  designed  by 
Koinaldi ;  the  2  JSgures  of  lieligion 
ftod  Wisdom  are  by  Bcmmi,  The  cir- 
cular chapels  on  each  side  of  the  choir 
are  richly  decorated;  tbat  ou  the  rt. 
oonlains  a  miracle-working  image  of 
the  Virgin,  called  tbe  Madonna  della 
Strada:  2  great  ceremonies  take  place 
BQuttally  in  this  ch. — the  first,  in 
honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his  festival, 
the  aist  July;  the  second,  and  most 
important,  on  the  Slst  of  December 
when  a  solemn  Tc  Dtnim  is  sung  for 
the  blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  close.  During  Advent  and 
Lent  fiermons  are  preached  here  at 
11  A.Ttt.  The  choir  here  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent, hitherto  the  headquarters  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  residence  of  their 
general,  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Italian  army. 

8.  Oiacomo  de'  Spagnoli,  in  the 
Circo  Agonale,  after  liaving  been 
closed  and  out  of  repair  for  many 
years,  has  been  bought  and  restored 
l»Y  a  coin]^ny  of  French  missionaries. 
The  Spanish  proprietors  took  away  all 
the  movable  works  of  art,  but  there 
still  remain  a  beautiful  marble  tribune, 
by  Sansovino,  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  marble  chapel  of  San  Gallo,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Home. 

8.  GiQTgiQ  in  VelAbrQ,  near  the  Boccp 


della  Veriia  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  ouly  cb.  in  Bome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  En- 
trance at  small  door  on  the  I.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  the  foundation 
dating  from  the  4th  century.  It  was 
rebuilt  iu  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo 
11.  In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  hy  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  **Hio  locus  ad  Vdum^ 
pranomine  dicitur  Auri,"  gives  a  wrong 
etymology  of  the  old  name  of  the 
quarter,  the  Velabram,  in  which  the 
ch.  stands.  The  interior  has  IG 
columns,  of  different  materials  and 
styles,  token  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices.  These  columns  support  a 
series  of  arches,  upon  which  rests  the 
wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  tlic 
flat  roof,  as  iu  the  early  basilicai?. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  I.-haud  aisle 
several  early  Christian  inscriptions, 
and  a  curious  circular  bas-relief  with 
Runic  knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the 
wall.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes  by  Giotto^ 
painted  at  the  expense  of  Card .  Stefan- 
cEchi  in  the  time  of  Boniface  Vlll.,  of 
which  not  a  trace  remains.  Beneath 
the  high  altar  and  its  marble  tabernacle 
of  the  13th  centy.  is  preserved  the 
head  of  St.  George,  dfpo&ited  bere  by 
Pope  St.  Zach arias.  The  confcmon  is 
adorned  with  good  Cosmati  mosaics. 
This  ch,  has  an  historical  interest 
in  connexion  with  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Ou  the  first  day  of  Lent,  1347,  Cola 
affixed  to  its  door  his  celebrated 
notice : — In  breve  tempo  it  J?omani 
tomei'imno  al  loro  antico  buofiCt  stato^ 
This  cb,  would  have  fallen  into  ruins 
some  years  ago  if  the  confraternity 
of  S,  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch,  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
Ou  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (i>3rd  of  April), 
the  Holj  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  reported  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  \ei\eTaVvo\i  o"l  \X\vt  \?L\SJftl\iJ^.,  <swt 
of  whkk  IS  \\\t  \5ti\ii^CT,  ox  xjtx^Vuft,  cA 
red  €\\k  Vis^ue,  \iOVVi<i  V^s  W^ '^'ikN.'^«=»"«« 
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saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  countrj'. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  ander  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  gtill  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Born  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tiibune, 
and  Euflercd  for  his  faith  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian. 

8.  Giovanni  Battista,  a  cbapel  behind 
St.  Peter'?,  founded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  with  low  reliefs  of 
foliage;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded, 

8.  GLOvanni  del  Fioretttini^  the  na- 
tional ch,  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in 
1588,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
dellft  Porta.  The  fine  fa^-adc  was 
added  by  Clement  Xll»,  from  those 
of  Alessandro  Galilei  (1725),  The 
chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  SihI  in  the  rt. 
aisle,  contains  an  altarpiece  repre- 
senting St.  Jerome  prnyiug  before  a 
crucifix,  by  Simti  di  Tito;  and  a  fine 
picture  of  St,  Jerome  writing,  by 
Cvjoli,  The  painting  upon  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  by  Pasf!iijnani.  In  the  rt, 
transept  is  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Salvator  Jiosa,  representing  S.  Cosma 
and  S.  Damiano  condemned  to  the 
flames.  The  high  altar  is  orn:inicnted 
with  4  fine  columns  of  Cotitnella 
marble,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  Faleonieri  family;  the  marble 
^roup  of  the  Boptisra  of  onr  Saviour 
IS  by  Ii<i,j;ji.  The  painting  of  tlie 
Magdalen  borne  to  Heaven  by  AngelSt 
in  the  L  transept,  is  by  Baccio 
Qjrpi^  tlie  master  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
toiia.  The  cbanel  of  the  CniciiiXj 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by 
Lanfnmco,  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1., 
the  S.  Francis  over  the  altar  is  hy  Snnii 
di  Tito;  the  frescoes  are  by  Pomn- 
rancio ;  in  the  4th  chapel  the  3  small 
frescoes  rclatire  to  S.  Lorenzo,  on  the 
roof,  are  by  Tcmpcst-t.  Cigoli  is  buried 
in  tins  ch.  Most  of  the  sepulchral 
memorials  here  are  to  natives  of  Tus- 

S3,  Oiov&nni  e  Paolo,  the   ch.  at- 
fcAed  to  the  Passion  is  t  Convent  on 


the  Cielian,  a  short  distance  bey  on 
the  Colosseum  and  Arch  of  Constan 
tine.  It  was  erected  by  Pammachiua,' 
a  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  ia  the  4tii' 
centy.,  on  the  site  of  the  bouse  occn 
pied  by  the  saints  to  wiiora  it  Ir  dedi 
catod,  who  were  oflicers  in  the  coun 
of  Constantia,  and  suffered  martyr'- 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  It  has  ta 
front  a  medieval  portico  supported  byi 
8  granite  and  marble  columns.  Th»' 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  2  aisles, 
supported  by  pilasters  and  16  ancien 
composite  columns.  The  pavement 
is  of  opus  AU'x/miirinum,  The  vault 
of  the  tribune  is  painted  by  /"onki- 
rancio.  Jn  the  rt.-hand  aisle  is  «n 
altarpiece  representing  S.  Satuminns, 
by  Marco  Benefial.  Within  a  railing 
in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which  the 
patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Opening  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  is  a  handsome  chapel  built 
by  Prince  Torloiiia,  The  urn  under 
the  altar  contains  the  relics  of  & 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  founder  of  the 
Pasfsionist  Order.  On  each  side  of  the 
altar  are  beautiful  columns  of  Egyp* 
tian  alabaster.  Pilasters  of  the  same 
material,  and  panels  of  coloured  mar- 
ble, cover  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
Adjoining  this  ch.  are  some  remains 
of  the  substructions  of  a  Temple  of 
Claudius,  noticed  on  p.  135.  Large 
ancient  passages  running  under  th« 
oh.  and  adjacent  monastery  are  in 
course  of  excavation.  A  portion  of 
the  ancient  edifice,  in  massive  blocks 
of  travertine,  furms  the  base  of  the 
elegant  Bell  Tower,  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  specimens  of  the  medjieval 
canipanili  of  the  13th  centy,  in  Rome, 
The  gardens  of  tlio  convent,  covering 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  are  mcU  worth  a  visit.  Th* 
view  from  the  shady  avenue  of  ilexes, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Colos- 
seum and  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

B.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latiaa,  inside 
the    closed    gate   of  ihat    nanjo,    an 
ancient   ch.,  founded    near    the  spot 
where  the  Evangelist  suffered    mar-^ 
t^Tilom,  \?.  <i\v\«&^  vtmarkable  for  its] 
\  good  mfe^\^^tt\  "W^-X'ON^v'T,    Twt  Xv 
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terior  oootainft  Eome  ancient  marble 
columns.   Arouud  the  doorway  aud  on 
the  altar  are  some  mosaic  decorations 
of  the  Cosmttti.     Founded  m  a.d.  772 
"by  Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in  the 
I2th  centy.  by  Celestin  111.,  nearly  as 
we  now  see  it.     Close  by  is  the  gmall 
drctilax  cb.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on 
the  sjjot  where  stood  the  caldron   of 
boiling  oil  into  whicli  the  Evangelist 
iras  cast :  both  are  neur  to  the  closed 
Porta  Latina    of  the    Aurelian  -wall. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  has  a  handsome 
irieze  in  ferra'Ci/ttOy  and  was  erected  by 
a  certain  Frencli  auditor  of  the  iiota, 
'".t  Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius 
J),     This  ch.  is  open  on  t]ie 
„.,......;sary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St, 

Jotm,  the  6Lh  May,  and  on  the  5ih 
Saturday  io  Lent,  On  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  road  is  the  ruin  of  a  huge 
tomb,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Via  Latina,  before  the  Aurelian  wall 
wfti  boilt.  The  Columbarium  of 
Ctttnpona  (see  Index;  is  close  by. 

8.  Gittfldppo  de'  Falegnami,  the  cli.  of 
the  Coufi-aiernity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
1st  altar  on  l.^  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Muratia  exhibited 
in  public,  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
rauean  chapel,  containing  a  carious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
vetieration. 

8«  Gregorio,  on  the  Cffilian,  founded 
in  the  7th  ceuty,  on  the  site  of  the 
furaily  iiirin.Hion  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  1573  it  wus  transferred  to 
the  Cnmaldolese  monks.  It  is  the 
headqunrlers  of  the  order  and  the 
refeideijee  of  the  general.  The  square 
aii^  idded  in  IC33  by  Cardinal 

Sl'  liese,  from  the  designs  of 

goi..* .  ....w  the  cb.  was  rebuilt  in  1734 
from  those  of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The 
interior  has  16  ancient  granite  columns. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by 
Costanxi.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
at  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  are  some 
wnilpttires  of  the  1 5th  contuiy,  repre- 
•entifig  events  in  his  life ;  the  paint- 
ing over  the  altar  is  by  A.  /Sacc/ii, 
the  Vrvdeli.^  bvncfith  is  att.  to  Lmn 
S^HOf^/f*,     Oa  the  rt.  of  the  tribune  is 


a  small  round  chapel,  in  whloh  arc 
shown  a  marble  chair  of  S.  Gregory, 
and  a  recess  in  the  wall,  in  which  an 
inscription  above  records  that  he  slept. 
The  Salviati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the 
tribune,  has  a  copy  of  An.  Caraccva 
picture  of  St.  Gregory,  which  once 
stood  here,— it  is  now  in  England; 
and  an  altarpioce  in  alabaster,  with 
gilt  reliefs  of  the  Ifith  centy.  Near 
this  chapel  is  a  monument  raised  by 
Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal  Zurla,  his 
successor  as  the  head  of  the  Camaldo- 
lese  order  and  abbot  of  the  monastery, 
a  very  learned  writer  on  the  geogra- 
phical literature  of  the  middle  ages. 

Uetnched  from  the  ch.  are  three 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card* 
Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St^ 
Siivia^  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  St.  Sylvia  by 
Niccolo  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  jn  the 
apse  by  Gtddo,  ''  apparently  of  his  best 
time,"  representing  a  concert  of  An- 
gels above  a  balustrade,  the  Almighty 
above:  **  the  whole  pictnre  is  im- 
bued with  a  glow  of  youthful  anima- 
tion which  reminds  us  of  the  best 
times  of  Italian  Art."— A'w/y/tr.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Andrew  contains  the 
celebrated  rival  frescoes  by  Guido  aud 
Domenichiuo.  The  St.  Andrew,  on 
the  l.-hand  wall,  adoriug  the  cross  as 
he  is  led  to  execution,  is  by  Guido ; 
the  group  of  3  women  on  the  rt.  is 
much  admired ;  the  Flagellation  of 
the  saint  opposite  is  by  Bomenichiiio. 
Among  the  criticisms  on  these  pic- 
tures, that  of  Aunibttl  Caracci  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  :  "  Guido's,"  he 
said,  ^*  is  the  painting  of  the  ranster; 
this  of  Domenichino  is  the  painting 
of  the  scholar  who  knew  more  than 
the  master."  The  third  chapel,  called 
the  Tridinium  Paupi-rnm,  dedicated  to 
S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of  St.  Gregory 
by  Niccolb  Cordieri^  begun,  it  is  said, 
by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo.  In  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  is  the  marble 
table  on  which  we  are  told,  by  an 
inscription  iti  verse,  thai  St.  Gregory 
fed  every  morning  12  poor  pilgrims, 
when  on  Ane  occasAow  blu  •&\\i^^\'i\j\j«ia.x«ti 
OS  the  \3\.Vi.  Otv  \l\c  ^^W  v-i  ^  Vcitwsft 
rcpresenlation  ot  \V\a  \t^\«.\.  >oi   K. 
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Carracci,  Adjoining  this  chapel  is  a 
fine  remnant  of  the  Servian  wall,  on 
the  line  of  which,  in  the  monastery 
grounds,  the  foundations  of  the  Porta 
Capena  were  discovered  in  1868. 

In  the  ch.  of  St.  Gregory  is  interred 
Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of  the  court  of 
Leo  X.  In  the  atrium  before  the  ch. 
are  several  sepulchral  monuments, 
amongst  which,  to  the  rt.  on  entering, 
is  one  of  some  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish traveller— that  of  Sir  Edward 
Carne,  of  Glamorganshire,  doctor  of 
civil  law  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  was  united  with  Cranmer  in  1530 
in  the  celebrated  commission  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  universities  on  ttie  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  He  afterwards  became 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, has  published  several  of  his 
despatches.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  English  embassy  by  Elizabeth  he 
was  recalled,  but  Paul  IV.  induced 
him  to  stay  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1561.  2  modern  inscriptions  on  the 
piers  of  the  atrium  tell  the  history  of 
the  abbey,  how  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  on  the  site  of  his 
paternal  home,  and  how  St.  Augustine, 
the  great  missionary  to  England,  and 
several  of  our  early  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  it.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was 
for  many  years  abbot  of  the  adjoining 
monastery  before  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate,  and  did  much  to  embellish 
the  ch.  and  the  convent.  The  flight 
of  steps  in  front  conmiand  a  pictur- 
esque View  over  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
Palatine  and  the  imposing  ruins  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Csesars. 

f  8.  Ignasdo,  on  the  piazza  of  the 
same  name,  adjoining  the  Collegio 
Bomano,  was  built  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Cardinal  Lndovisi,  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  who  commenced  it 
in  1626,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  design  is  by  Etomeni- 
eliwo,  modi£ed  by  the  Jesuit  Father 


and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Fozzi,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  perspective. 
The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the  rt.-hand 
transept,  contains  the  tomb,  faced  with 
lapis-lazztUif  of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga, 
beneath  the  altar,  with  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  the  saint,  by  Le 
Gros,  above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gre- 
gory XV.,  by  the  same  sculptor,  with 
that  of  his  nephew  Card.  Ludovisi 
below.  The  chapel  in  the  l.-hand 
transept  has  [a  large  bas-relief  of  the 
Annunciation.  On  the  massive  piers 
of  the  cupola,  which  was  left  un- 
finished, luckily  for  the  finances  of 
the  Ludovisi  family  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  astronomical  science,  stands 
the  Observatory  of  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, directed  many  years  by  the 
learned  Jesuit  astronomer,  Father 
Secchi.    (See  p.  269.) 

y 

^8.  Isidoro,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
Capuchin  ch.,  founded  in  1622.  The 
ch.  is  attached  to  a  convent  of  Irish 
Grey  Friars,  or  Reformed  Observant 
Franciscans.  The  edifice  owes  its 
present  form  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  celebrated  Luke  Wadding,  one  of 
the  most  learned  members  his  order 
has  produced.  Entering  the  ch.,  the 
picture  of  St.  Isidore,  over  the  high 
altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  All  the 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo  Marattay 
as  are  those  of  the  Conception  in 
the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  Englishmen;  that 
of  Luke  Wadding,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Bonconi,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Born  in  Irela^ 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  em- 
braced the  rules  of  the  Reformed 
Franciscans,  became  censor  of  the  In- 
quisition, but  is  better  known  for  his 
voluminous  history  of  the  Franciscan 


Grassi,  and  the  massive  fri9ade  is  by  \  Order,  *  A-Tx-QaXe*  'Ot^vkv*  'tfixsAcam^' 
Alg&rdi,      The  paintings  of  the  rooflm  &  Yaxgft  to\\o%.    "^^  ^%&  ^Qaa  %!rX 
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prior  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  estab- 
lished here^  aud  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing. He  liieil  in  1557,  aged  70.  In 
ihe  1.  trails* pt  is  a  handsorae  monu- 
roeut  by  Gajassi  to  a  Miss  Brian,  a 
youog  Irish  lady;  and  in  the  rt,  a 
memorial  to  Amelia,  the  daughter  of 
John  Pbilpott  Carrou,  who  died  at 
Kome,  raist^  by  the  late  Lord  Clou- 
carry  ia  1S48.  In  the  small  library 
of  the  friars  are  some  Irish  manu- 
scripts worthy  of  notice,  anmngsf 
which  ft  continuation  of  Colgan's  Ills- 
loiy  of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. '  The  festival  of  St.  Patrick  is 
celebrated  here  on  the  17th  of  March, 
when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  British  Soman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  a  coh 
lectioD  miade  for  thi^  benefit  of  the 
confraternity,  who  are  well  deserving 
of  the  benevolence  of  tlieir  country- 
men, living  as  they  do  entirely  on 
charity,  like  all  the  Grey  FrauciscanSj^ 

83,  LorQBZo  e  Samaso.  forming  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV,, 
fr\>m  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 
site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  founded 
by  S.  Daniasns  in  570.  It  contains 
some  indifferent  modern  monnmentiS 
of  the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjolniug 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who 
also  sculptured  the  fine  statue  of  that 
eminent  statesman  for  his  friend, 
Dake  Massimo,  now  in  his  villa  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  Near  the  monti- 
nieut  of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Hypolilus  in  the  Lateran  Mn- 
freum.  The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Anuibalc  Caro,  ivho  died  nt 
Rome  in  I566»  is  buried  iu  this  ch. 
(hia  bust,  hj  IhsiOf  is  on  one  of  the 
piers)  ;  ns  was  also  Hndokto^  the  secre- 
tary of  l^eo  X.  In  the  4th  chapel  on 
rt.  ot  the  choir  are  two  good  sepul- 
ehral  monuments  of  the  KUh  centy,, 
and  a  Pieia  over  the  altar,  by  BmccL 
The  statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
iu  the  sacristy  is  by  Stefnno  JIfadt'rno, 
The  most   remarkable  pictures  were 


destroyed  in  the  last  cent-  Over  the 
altar  in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt  is  a 
picture  by  Sah,  Omr.n^  and  over  the 
high  altar  one  of  the  Gorouation 
the  Virgin,  by  F.  2ucchero, 

B.  LoretiEO  in  Luoina,  adjoining  the 
Fiano  palace  and  the  Corso,  was 
founded  by  Sixtus  HI.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  centy.,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V,  in 
IG06,  from  the  df signs  of  Coslmo  da 
Bergamo  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  Cam- 
panile is  all  that  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal building.  At  the  high  altar  (de- 
signed by  liainaldi)  is  the  celebrated 
Cnicifixion  by  Gnido.  The  chapel  of 
S.  Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Murvo 
Benrjiril.  This  ch.  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine 
and  executed  at  the  cost  of  Chateau- 
briand, when  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  :  the  bas-relief  upon  it  is  a  re- 
productiou  in  marble  of  Poussin's  well- 
known  landscape  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Tomb  of  Sappho  in  Arcadia.  In 
the  vestibule  are  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  relics  preserved 
here,  and  inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  en- 
trance, one  to  the  dedication  of  the 
ch.  by  Celestin  HI.  in  1196,  in  the 
presence  of  ntmierous  prelates,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  whom  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Y'ork  of  that  day, 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (entrance  iu 
Via  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda),  in  the 
Forum,  only  remarkable  as  occupying 
the  cella  of  the  Teinpte  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  having  its  magnifi- 
cent portico  as  a  facade.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  ch.  is  1377.  Pope 
Martin  V.  granted  the  site  in  1430  to 
the  corporation  of  Roman  Apothe- 
caries, who  built  clmpels  between  the 
columns,  nnd  established  a  hospital 
inside  for  the  poor  of  their  guild. 
These  impediments  were  cleared 
away  by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
to  show  the  ancient  temple,  when 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  visited  Rome, 
and  the  ch,  M'as  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  by  the  architect  Tor- 
riaiii,  in  ITiO'a,  foT  \\v^  %^«v<i  ^^w^^ra.- 
tiou,  to  whom  U  %V\\V  \i«j\tiv\^j?..  "^^^ 
ch.  oontattxB  Bev<iT«i\  \.otciX>%  <sl  w^'Ooj 
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caries.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
over  the  principal  altar,  is  attributed 
to  Fietro  da  Gortona,  and  the  first 
chapel  to  the  left,  on  entering,  to 
Domenichino. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Fanis-Fema,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  I^wrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
perna,  or  Ferpennia,  an  inscription  to 
a  Roman  lady  of  that  family  having 
been  found  on  the  spot.  This  very 
ancient  ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1300  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  restored  in  1575 
by  Gregory  XIII.  Above  the  high 
altar  is  a  fresco  by  Pasq.  Cati,  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  Michael  Angelo. 
There  are  also  some  frescoes  by 
Biccherai.  An  arm  of  St.  Bridget, 
-who  died  in  the  adjoining  convent  of 
St.  Chiara  is  preserved  amongst  the 
relics  here. 

The  convent  has  been  entirely  re- 
built by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
turned  into  a  University  for  students  in 
physio,  chemistry i  and  engineering. 

8.  Lnigi  de'  Franoed,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  erected 
in  1589  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.,  dedi- 
cited  to  St.  Cecilia,  contains  some 
tine  frescoes  by  Domenichino  on  the 
roof ;  they  represent  the  Angel  offer- 
ing crowns  to  S.  Cecilia  and  her 
husband  Valerian,  the  Saint  borne  to 
heaven  by  Angels,  and  S.  Cecilia  ex- 
pressing her  contempt  for  idols;  on 
the  side  walls  are  two  large  subjects, 
the  saint  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor  (a  masterly  group), 
and  her  Death.  These  interesting 
works  are  good  examples  of  Do- 
menichino's  style  of  composition  and 
colouring.  "Cold  and  studied." — 
Kngler,  In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  rt. 
is  the  Baptism  of  Clovis,  a  good 
fresco  by  G.  Sieciolante.    The  fine 


logna,  is  by  Guido.  The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Francisco  Bassano.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of 
the  high  altar,  are  3  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  calling  of  the  Saint,  by 
M,  Angelo  Caravaggio,  Those  on  the 
roof,  and  the  Prophets  on  the  sides, 
are  by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  In  the  Bemi- 
gius  Chapel  are  some  frescoes  by 
TibcUdi  and  Sermoneta  (followers  of 
Raphael)  much  mannered. 

This  ch.  contains  tombs  of  several 
eminent  Frenchmen,  Cardinals  d'An- 
gennes  and  de  la  Tremouille ;  of  Car- 
dinal de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  fother- 
in-Iaw  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  105;  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambas- 
sador from  Henry  IV.;  of  Pauline  de 
Montmorin,  in  first  chapel  on  1., 
erected  by  Ch&teaubriand,  by  whom 
the  inscription  was  written,  and  of  the 
painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon.  A  mas- 
sive pyramidal  monument  to  the  French 
soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  siege 
of  Rome  in  1 849,  and  another  to  Claude 
Lorraine,  have  been  erected  by  the 
French  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine why  this  tardy  tribute  to  the 
great  painter  was  not  placed  over  hb 
remains  in  the  ch.  of  the  Trinita  de 
Monti.  The  original  tombstone  has 
been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment San  Luigi  is  the  national  French 
ch.  at  Rome,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  Government.  High 
mass  with  music  is  performed  here 
every  Sunday  morning  at  9. 

8.  Varoello,  in  the  Corso,  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  4th  century.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1519  from  the  designs  of 
Sansovino,  with  the  exception  of  the 
faQade,  which  was  added  by  Carlo  Fon- 
tana  in  the  last  cent.  The  interior 
was  restored  in  1867,  from  the  designs 
of  Vespignani.  In  the  3rd  ohapel  on 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  the  English 
Card.  Weld,  who  was  titular  of  S. 
Marcello.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix 
(the  4th  on  the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Fie- 
rino  del  Vaga,  representing  in  the 
centre  the  Creation  of  Eve,   and  on 


copy  over  the  aJfar,  of  Raphael's  St.\t\ve  \.  t^x^  ^^wv%«t\v*a  ^V.  ^ark  and 
Cecilia,  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo-\St.  3oVvia,"  b^^wV  %vs^\a»»^^'*^'*^ 
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strywlJy  held  in  the  highest  repute.'* 

The  Evangelists  Saints  Matthew  and 

Luke,   in    tlie    opposite  compartment. 

irf  the  rault^  are  by  Dnniele  da    Vol- 

v;  the  Crucifix   borne  by  angels, 

r^Wcr  tiic  altar,  was  painted  by  Gurzi 

from  P.  del  Vaga's  designs,     in  this 

ffeapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Con- 

mlvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one  of 

Ihe  most    enlightened   statesmeu  of 

Italy.    The  monument,  which  contains 

ilso  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is  by 

SiniMi.     Id   the    4th   or   jFrangipani 

chapel  on   the   1.  the  picture   of  the 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 

by  Federitjo  Zucohero ;    the  frescoes 

the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo. 

Je  several  busts  and  mural  inscrip- 

donsi  belong  to  members  of  the  family 

of  Frangipani,     Near   this,  upon  the 

I.  of  the  entrance?,  is  a  monument  to 

Morrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 

tiataral  philosopher. 

B.  Marco*  on  the  piazxa  of  the  same 
name  at  the  S,  extremity  of  the  Corso, 
\s  a  very  elegant  and  interesting 
ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
hasiliea,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palazzo  di  VeneEia.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  hy  Pope  St.  Mark  in 
337,  and  dedicated  to  the  Evangelist, 
It  was  rebuilt  in  833  by  Gregory  IV., 
who  decorated  the  interior  with  mo- 
saics. In  1-468  Paul  II.,  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  palace,  rebuilt  the  ch. 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  tribune,  which  was  preserved 
with  its  mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.^ 
and  the  subterranean  ch.,  containing 
the  body  of  St,  Mark  the  pontiff. 
The  handsome  facade  and  portico  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance  were  then 
added^  from  the  designs  ot  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  interior  (much  mo- 
dernized) has  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
separated  by  20  pilasters,  having  in 
front  as  many  columns  cased  in  jasper, 
and  contains  a  few  paintings.  At  the 
first  altar  on  the  rt.  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Palnui  Giovajie^  erroneously 
attributed  to  Tintoretto;  Pope  Mark, 
by  the  Sc/iool  of  Gi<tn  Bellini  (at  the 
altar  on  the  rt.  of  the  tribune) ;  (he 
Adoeation  of  the  Magi,  hy  Carlo  Ma- 
rtfUa  (third  on  the  rt,).    The  Jttosaica 
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(827-844)  of  the  tribune  •*with  uA 
their  splendour  exhibit  the  utmost 
poverty  of  expression." — A'ujlcr.  They 
represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV., 
holds  the  church  in  his  hanu :  below 
the  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  at  San  Cletnente  ]  and  on  the  face 
of  the  arch  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  two  full-leugth  figures  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  "The  execution 
is  especially  nide  and  of  true  Byzan- 
tine rcgidity."  The  3  frescoes  in  the 
choir  are  by  Borgogiwnc.  The  monu- 
ment to  Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice, 
by  Canom,  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  choir.  There  are 
many  tombs  here,  chiefiy  of  other 
Venetians  who  died  at  Rome.  The 
great  door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  15th  century. 
There  are  some  Christian  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 
On  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  ch.  is 
a  pretty  public  garden  and  fountain 
designed  by  Benivenga, 


S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  the  Piaxza 
delle  Terme  This  magnificent  ch. 
occupies  the  Tepidarium  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  which  was  altered  by 
Michel  Angel o  during  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Chnstiau 
worship.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing sacred  edifices  in  Rome.  (For 
arrangement  of  the  ancient  baths, 
see  Baths  of  Diocletian.)  The  great 
hall  was  converted  by  Michel  Angelo 
into  a  Greek  cross  by  the  addition 
of  the  present  vestibule,  and  of  the 
tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli  in  1740 
reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present  form 
by  adapting  the  circular  ball,  or 
Laconiciun,  as  a  vestibule,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  tribune  and  choir  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  hall,  which  Michel 
Angelo  had  presei*A'ed  as  a  nave,  was 
thus  converted  into  a  transept;  the 
chapels  opening  out  of  it,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  columns,  closed  up;  and 
the  transept  lengthened,  by  converting 
into  the  chapels  of  the  Beato  Nicolo 
AUvergati,  and  ai  S>.  "atxwi^^X:^^  \v^'i.  1 
of  the  loathe.  On  acco\w\X.'s^\Nv«t5i.'aro^  J 
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to  raise  the  pavement 
,  Ko  that  the  oriu^uial  bastfs 
»mus  are  buried.  Of  the 
i  of  the  church,  the  8  in 
pt  only  are  antique,  and  are 
yptjan  granite,  with  attached 
1m»w.  ^r  white  marble.  The  others 
are  of  painted  stucco,  in  imitation  of 
granite,  and  were  added  by  Vanvitelli. 
In  Ihe  circular  vestibule  are  the  tombs 
ofSalvator  Rosa;  of  Carlo  Maratta  ; 
of  Cardinal  Parisio,  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Bologna;  and  of  Cardinal 
Francesco  AJciati,  the  learned  chau- 
cellor  of  Rome  under  Pius  IV.  On  one 
fiide  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by 
the  French  sculptor  Houdon.  It  is 
recorded  that  Clement  XIV.  was  a 
great  admirer  of  this  statue :  '*  It 
would  speak,"  he  said,  "  if  the  rule 
of  his  order  did  not  prescribe  silence." 
The  hall,  now  forming  the  transept  of 
the  ch.,  is  297^  feet  long,  91  feet 
wide,  and  84  feel  high:  the  length 
of  the  present  nave  from  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar  is  3.']()  ft.  The 
granite  columns  are  each  of  a  Bingle 
piece,  45  ft,  high  and  IG  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. Tlie  ancient  capitals,  4 
Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entabla^ 
ture,  although  so  whitewashed  over 
as  to  give  them  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  paint- 
ings which  were  once  altarpiecea  in 
St,  Peter's,  where  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  copies  in  moi^aic — amongst 
them  the  most  celebrated  is  the  St. 
Sebastian  by  Domenichino^  on  the  rt.- 
hand  side  of  the  high  allar,  "deficient 
in  composition. "^AVjr/t-'r,  Opposite  to 
it  is  the  Baptism  of  onr  I>ord,  a  hue  work 
of  Cttrla  Mtimtta,  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Prefientationin  the 
Temple,  by  RomandU,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  lionouUL  The  8  pictures 
in  the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt. 
hand  on  entering,  are  either  modern 
or  copies.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
transept  are  large  chnpels  formed  out  of 
halls  of  the  batlis;  that  on  the  rt„  and 
which  formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel 
Aiigc'lo's  cb.,  is  (let/icated  to  the  Bealo 
JVicco/o  Albergati;    that  on  the  \,  to 
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great  nave  is  the  meridian  line  t 
by  Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701. 

Behind  the  ch.  is  the  Carthusiai 
convent,  witii  its  magnificent  cloiste 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo  (entranc 
at  the  back  from  the  Via  della  Car 
naja).     It  was  founded  and  cndowei 
by  the  Orsini  family.    The  cloiste; 
is  surrounded  by  a  porticus  siistaiaei 
by  100  columns  of  travertine  of  th 
Doric  order,  forming  four  fine  corri- 
dors.   These  columns  are  painted  ifl 
imitate    coloured    marbles.       In    the, 
centre    are    the    immense  cypressef 
planted  round  the  fountain  by  Michel" 
Angelo  when  he   built  the  cloister 
they  measm-e  13  feet  in  circumference 

lietween  this  and  the  ch.  is  a  smaller 
cloister,  part  of  the  monastic  buildlo 
(now  a  blind  asylum),  used  as  a  tem 
rary  Muaeum  (entrance  No.  15,  Piaz: 
dtlle  Terme),  in  which  may  be  s 
the  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  AthletQ 
and  the  Bozer,  discovered  in  1885  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  Tratr^ 
hranunatico^  oji  the  site  of  Aurelian's 
Temple  of  the  Suu,  at  the  foot  of  Via 
Nazionale.  The  Athlete  is  a  noble 
portrait  statue  standing  7  ft.  4  in,  high| 
on  the  breast  are  engraved  some  letters 
as  yet  undeciphered.  The  Boxer  wof 
found  cfirefuUy  buried  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Athlete,  and  is  *'a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  semi-bar- 
baric athlete  resting  from  the  fight. 
The  details  of  the  fur-lined  boxing 
gloves  are  very  interesting.  It  was 
probably  cast  in  Greece  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period." — Cumm.  LanGujuL 
The  Bacchus  found  head  downwards 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  "is  tame  com- 
pared with  these  two  masterpieces* 
and  is  probably  Graeco-Koroaii  work 
of  the  1st  century."  There  is  also  a 
grand  draped  but  headless  female 
iigtire,  larger  than  life,  in  marble,  and 
several  immense  fragments  of  the 
Valenlinian  arch  discovered  under  the 
Poute  Sisto,  and  brought  here  from 
the  suppressed  Tiberine  museum.  The 
other  contents  of  that  museum  are 
also  here  but  ntill  packed  up  in  case.^. 

The    "Pope's  oil-cellar/'    as  it  is 
caAVed,  Bud  joining  the  eh.,  is   a  low- 
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voirs  sunk  deep  in  the  grouod,  -where 
the  snpply  of  oil  for  the  city  is 
preserved  at  an  equable  temperatare. 

0.  Karia  dell''  Anima,  in  the  struct 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Cireo  Agonule,  takes  its  name  from 
0  marble  groop  of  the  Virgin  and  two 
figures,  representing  soule,  to  be  seen 
nx  the  doorway.  This  ch,  was  bej^ttn 
in  14O0,  "with  money  bequeathed  for 
the  purpose  by  a  native  of  Germany^ 
Bnd  completed  from  the  designs  of 
Giuliano  Sangallo,  The  fine  interior, 
supported  on  massive  pilasters,  con- 
tains at  the  high  altar  the  Madonna 
■with  angels  and  saints,  by  Giulio 
Jiomaim,  fine  but  tnuch  injured;  an 
indifferent  copy  of  the  Pieth  of  Michel 
Angelo,  by  ynnni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  in 
the4lh  chapel  on  rt;  the  frescoes  of 
8kdol<mU  on  the  side  walls  in  the 
ehapct  of  the  Crucifix,  3rd  on  rt.;  1st 
cliapel  on  rt.,  Miracle  of  St,  Bruno, 
by  C,  Saraccno  {'i) ;  and  those  by 
Francesco  Salciuti  in  that  of  the  Crista 
Morto,  4tli  on  I. — the  figure  of  our 
Stvioar  ascending  to  heaven,  over  the 
altar,  is  very  fine.  The  handsome 
monument  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  AVas  dL*signed  by 
Biiid'issitre  Fcnizzi^  and  executed  by 
M.  Angela  S^^ncse  and  Niccold  TnMo, 
Upon  the  um  lies  the  statue  of  this 
•emi-barbarian  pontiff-,  above  is  a  bas- 
Telief  of  the  Virgin  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  niches  statues 
of  the  four  cardinal  Vinuts  ;  the  bas- 
relief  beneath  represents  the  entrance 
of  the  Pope  into  Itome.  Opposite  to 
the  tomb  of  Adrian  VI.  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  by  German  artisls  of 
the  I7th  cent.  On  the  I.  side  of  the 
door  of  the  sacristy  is  that  of  Lucas 
Holstenius  of  Hamburg,  the  celebrated 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  a 
bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 

E resenting  Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
is  sword  of  command.  On  the  rt,  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria,  by  Dn- 
guesnoy  (ob.  1500),  and  on  ihel.  that  of 
CaTd'mal  Eucken worth  (ob.  1534),  an 
inferior  work.    S.  M,  delV  Animn  is 


the  national  ch.  of  the  Gennans.  A 
large  hospital,  Xi:m)dochium,  for  Ger- 
mans, is  attached  to  this  ch.  Excellent 
music  is  to  be  heard  here  every  Sunday 
at  11 ;  there  is  a  choir  of  boys  from 
the  Satohi  Grcgoriana. 

S.  Maria  in  Atiniro,  or  degli  Orfaaelli, 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  ceuty.  The  name-  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Equtri'X^  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
recently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paul  HI.  The  frescoes 
are  by  Mariani  and  his  pnpils.  This  ch, 
and  the  adjoining  Pinxza  Capranica  arc 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
tico and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  his  wife's  sister. 

S.  Maria  la  Ara  Coeli.— The  ch.  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  6th  centy., 
when  it  Avas  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  as  SfnicU*  Mfu-ia  in  Cttpitolh. 
The  facade  of  brickwork  is  more 
recent,  and  was  formeriy  decorated 
with  mosaics ;  the  fragment  of  Gothic 
which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
windows,  cornice,  &c.,  are  of  the  14th 
centy.  There  is  another  entrance  on 
the  S.  side,  over  the  doorway  of  which 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  Hth  cent.  The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
separated  by  22  columns  of  different 
sizes  and  materials,  taken  from  various 
ancient  buildings.  Eighteen  are  of 
Egyptian  granite,  2  fluted  of  white 
marble,  and  2  of  cippolino.  Their 
bases  and  capitals  are  also  dissimilar; 
and  some  are  so  much  shorter  thau 
the  others  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  raise  them  on  pedestals  of  unequal 
height.  On  the  third  column  on  the 
1.  of  the  main  entrance  is  engraved, 
in  letters  evidently  of  the  Imperial 
period— A  cvnicvLO  AVCVKToatrM.  Its 
authenticity  has  not  been  doubted,  and 
it  would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  to  Rome  under  the  care  of  a 
servant  of  the  Emperors  (M.  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus"?).  The  tloor  is  of 
mosaic,  of  an  aiiCvcvil\R!vfts^^  «vttvc<^vT\i^ 
slabs  of  white  mw\i\ft,  toiiVp^t^vu^  "satstft 
specimens  of  rate  \«rvt^%«*>  tosvw\^V 
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which  a  great  abundance  of  green  or 
ophite  porphyry.  The  name  of  Ara 
Cceli  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
controversy:  according  to  Church 
tradition  it  is  derived  from,  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cumaan  Sibyl 
respecting  the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei^  from  which  the 
legend  has  derived  the  modern  title. 
Others  assert  that  the  ch.  in  the  middle 
ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria  in 
Auroccelio.  The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  to  the  present  time. 
The  Buffalini  chapel,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  'princijtal  entrance,  contains  an 
admirable  series  of  frescoes  by  Fin- 
tnrioehio,  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  somewhat 
slight  and  hard,  but  full  of  expression 
and  individual  life.  They  were  re- 
stored some  years  ago  by  Camuccini. 
The  principal  subjects  are  over  the 
altar,  the  saint  preaching,  surrounded 
by  angels,  and  on  the  1.  wall  the 
saint's  death.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  small  pictures  of  San  Bernardino's 
Vbion  of  Christ,  his  Penitence,  his 
assuming  the  monastic  habit,  &c.,  &c. 
On  the  roof  are  paintings  of  the  4 
Evangelists.  "The  backgrounds  are 
of  great  beauty  and  variety." — Kugler. 
The  floor  of  opus  Alexandrinumy  in  this 
chapel,  is  very  beautiful.  Of  the  other 
pictures  in  the  ch.  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  S.  Jerome  in  the  3rd  on 
rt.  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecdii;  the  paintings 
in  the  8th  chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Mar- 
garet of  Cortona,  representing  the 
Conversion  and  Death  of  the  Saint, 
by  Benefiel;  the  Transfiguration,  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  same  side,  cited  by 
Lanzi  among  those  works  of  Girolamo 
Sicciolante  in  which  he  approached 
nearest  to  Raphael ;  and  the  frescoes 
on  the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  3rd  on  1.,  by  Niccolb 
daPesaro.  In  the  Savelli  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Francis,  forming  the  rt.- 
haad  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments  of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the 
father  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of 


his  son  Pandolfo,  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  da  Sienay  from  the  designs  of 
Giotto;  the  base  on  which  it  rests 
is  formed  by  a  pagan  sarcophagus 
covered  with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs, 
wreaths  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  animals ; 
opposite  is  that  of  Vana  Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  here  by  Paul  IIL 
from  his  monument  which  stood  in  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  painting 
of  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
Trevignano, 

In  the  choir,  on  1.  of  the  high 
altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Giam- 
battista  Savelli  (ob.  1498),  a  ^ood 
specimen  of  the  school  of  Sansovuo ; 
and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  efilaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary  to  Julius  II.,  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna da  Foligno  in  1512.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  ch.,  was  removed  to 
the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Foligno 
in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister  became  a 
nun  there.  The  celebrated  traveller 
of  the  14th  centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
is  buried  outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the 
rt.  aisle.  Another  interesting  toml^ 
in  the  1.  transept,  is  the  monament 
of  Cardinal  Matteo  di  Acqnasparta, 
general  of  the  Franciscans  (1302), 
who  was  praised  by  Dante  the  modera- 
tion  with  which  he  administered  the 
rules  of  his  order ;  this  tomb  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Cosimati.  The  2 
Gothic  ambones  at  the  extremity  of 
the  nave  are  covered  with  fine  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  the  small  arch^  on 
the  front  are  perfect  bijoas  in  this 
class  of  work;  on  the  pier  near  the 
Gospel  Ambo  has  been  placed  the 
gravestone  of  Catherine  Queen  of 
Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1478, 
having  previously  made  over  her  king- 
dom, overrun  by  the  Turks,  to  Sixtns 
V.  The  insulated  octagonal  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to  S.  Helena, 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
that  raised  by  Augnstus,  the  Ara 
primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned.  The 
altar-table,  an  urn  of  redporphyry, 
once  coiv\s^«^\k££  \kA^  .  The  present 
\  c1:ia'9«\  Ni«a  ct«i«.\«^L  «i\Kt  VlvS,  ^"^we^- 
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yrc-existiiig  one  of  the  17  th  center. 
'  slroyed. 
Am  Cceli  U  held  in  great  venc' 
by  the  Roraans  oa  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 
Sftvioiir,  the  Sanii\^siim  Banibhio^  whose 
povers  in  curing  the  eick  have  given 
It  extreonlinary  popularity.  It  was 
said  at  one  time  to  receive  more  fees 
than  any  physician  in  Rome,  The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by 
a  pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  wliieli  grew  on 
the.  Mouut  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St,  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  In  the  early  part 
of  1S49  the  Republican  triumvirate 
made  the  monks  a  prcseut  of  the  pope's 
f  late  coach  for  the  use  of  the  butnbino  : 
but  after  the  return  of  his  Holiness 
the  gorgeous  vehicle  was  taken  from 
them,  and  the  bambino  again  resumed 
the  old  brown  coach  iu  which  for 
many  years  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  Its  visits  to  the  sick.  The  Festival 
of  the  J'rcir]M\  or  of  the  Bambino, 
which  continues  from  Christmas-day 
ta  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  is  at- 
t«t>ded  by  crowds  of  peasantry  from 
ill  parts  of  the  surrounding  couutrj'. 
The  iud  chapel  in  the  1.  aisie  is  con- 
verted on  ibis  occasion  into  a  kind  of 
theoT'---- ']  ^»  jjjo,  on  which  the  Nativity 
18  r  4  by  figures  as  large  as 

lif'.-  ^^  this  festival,  and  espe- 

cially on  the  2Gth  of  Dec.  and  on  the 
d»y  of  the  Epiphany,  between  3  and 
4  o*ciock  P.M.,  a  stage  is  elected  iu 
the  nave  opposite  the  Presepe,  on 
which  children  act  sacred  dramas 
in  connection  with  the  Advent  of 
our  Saviour.  The  new  chapel  of  the 
Bambino  stands  next  to  the  new 
sacristy,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  I>eo  X.  The  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cxeli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
counexion  with  Gibbon.  It  was  in  it, 
be  tells  us,  tlmt  "ou  thel5th  of  Ckto- 
her,  1764,"  as  he  "  sat  nmuing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
l>are-footed  friars  were  siuging  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
Decline  und  Fall  of  the  city  first 
started  to  his  mind," 

In  front  of  the  ch^are  the  124  Marble 
BtepB  erected  from  the  ruias  of  the 
7'euipie  of  Qidrmus  oa  the  Quirinal. 


An  inscription  on  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  states  that  they  were  con- 
structed iu  1348,  the  ycarof  the  plague, 
by  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi,  of  the 
Kituie  Colonua,  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  charitable  contributions. 
Before  the  principal  entrance  lies  buried 
Flavio  Ihondo,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
15th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slub-tomb  has  been  entirely  effaced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab-tombs,  with  hardly  legible  inscrip- 
tions, hut  inieresiing  from  their  me- 
dieval costumes.  One  of  these  tomb- 
stones in  the  pavement  near  the  end  ol 
the  left  aisle  bears  the  name  of  Dona- 
tello  (opus  Donatelli).  The  Ara 
Ooeli  was  a  favourite  place  of  inter- 
ment for  the  local  or  Capitoline  nobility. 
The  convent  consisting  of  the  palace 
of  the  popes,  erected  by  Paul  IL  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  given  by  Sixtus  IV. 
to  the  Franciscans,  was  destroyed  in 
1885-86,  to  make  room  for  the  monu- 
ment of  V.  Emamiel  II. 

S,  Haria  Avontinenso,  called  also  in 
Priorato,  from  a  priory  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  to  which  it  is  attached^  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Bona  Dea,  and  was  restored 
in  17*35  by  Cardinal  Rezzoulco,  from 
the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who  bus  over- 
loaded it  with  ornaments-  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  vith  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the 
tomb  of  a  Bishop  ^^piuelli.  There  are 
two  tombs  of  meiiibi  rg  of  the  Caraffa 
and  Caraociolo  families  of  the  l(»th 
ceoty. ;  and  the  statue  of  Piranesi  the 
engraver,  who  is  buried  here.  On  each 
siiie  of  the  ch.  are  two  very  interesting 
early  Christian  monuments  with  rude 
reliefs,  probably  tomb  or  ciboria  (his- 
tory unknown),  This  ch,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  who  gave  it  to  St,  Odo  of 
Cluny,  the  great  monastic  reformer  of 
the  13th  centy  ;  here  Gregory  VIL 
(Hildebrand)  passed  his  early  days 
with  his  uncle,  who  was  prior  of  the 
ecmveut  j  and  liere  touk  place  the  elec- 
tion of  Cavdiuttl  0&^JCT^wl\,Q  ^\\<t^^^^<i.^ , 
as  Victor  l\. 

The  reaidftiice  ot  Oa<i  C»tw\^^^N*tt 
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of  the  Maltese  Order  is  part  of  the 
same  building.  On  the  upper  floor  is 
a  fine  hall  where  the  chapters  of  the 
order  are  held.  Portraits  of  the  Grand 
Masters  hang  on  the  -walls.  The  pic- 
turesque garden  commands  fine  Views 
of  the  city  and  of  St.  Peter's,  that 
looking  down  the  avenue  of  ilexes,  by 
which  the  visitor  enters  the  grounds, 
is  remarkable  even  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  gate.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  several  ancient  edifices 
on  the  Aventine  will  be  found  under 
the  head  ofS.  Sabina. 

8.  Uaria  in  Campitelli,  also  called 
8.  Maria  in  Portico,  a  fine  building 
in  the  square  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  Capitol,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Carceres  of  the  Flaminian  Circus, 
built  in  1659,  under  Alexander  VII., 
by  the  architect  Rinaldi ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Kome  then.  The  picture  over  the 
altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt., 
representing  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit, 
is  by  Lnca  Giordano.  In  one  of  the 
ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome  are  2 
portions  of  a  spiral  column  of  trans- 
lucid  oriental  ala,baster,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neighbouring 
Portions  of  Octavia,  from  its  vicinity 
to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called  S.  Maria 
in  Portico.  There  is  a  good  sepulchral 
monument  to  Card.  Pacca,  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Pius  VII.  in  his 
exile,  by  Pettrich  of  Dresden,  in  the 
rt.-han^  transept.  The  name  of  Cam- 
pitelli appears  to  be  derived  from 
Camptis  teliy  the  area  before  a  temple 
of  Bellona  which  stood  hereabouts, 
where,  on  war  being  declared,  a 
javelin  or  telus  was  hurled,  to  indicate 
the  impending  hostilities.  The  large 
palace  in  front  belongs  to  the  Cavalletti 
family. 

8.  ICaria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza 

Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 

as  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 

of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.     It  is  said 

to  have  been  built  by  S.  Dionysius 

la  the  3rd  centy.    It  was  restored 

bjr  Adrian  I.  in  782,  in  the  form  of 

a  basilica.     Being  intended  for  the 


Greek  exiles  who  were  driven  from 
the  East  by  the  Iconoclasts  under  Coa- 
stantine  Copronimus,  and  having  a 
Scfiohf  or  hall  of  meeting,  attached  to 
it  for  their  use,  it  acquired  from  that 
circumstance  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
Schola  Oreca,  by  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  Siric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  visited  Rome  in  990:  in  later 
times  the  name  of  Bocca  della  VeriA 
was  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders* 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we 
see  under  the  portico.  The  name 
of  Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
(«co<rfios),  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna. 

It  has  a  nave  originally  divided 
from  2  side  aisles  by  12  ancient  marble 
columns,  some  of  which  are  built  up 
into  the  piers  and  walls  of  the  choir. 
Before  the  high  altar  is  the  raised 
fioor  of  the  ancient  choir,  as  in  some 
other  early  Christian  churches,  with 
ambones  on  each  side,  of  the  11th 
centy.,  and  a  twisted  mosaic  cande- 
labrum, beside  the  Gospel  Ambo, 
made  probably  in  the  13th  centy.; 
the  pavement  is  of  opus  Alexcmdriman, 
The  Gothic  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  is  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
Egyptian  granite;  beneath  is  a  red 
granite  sarcophagus ;  and  behind,  an 
Xpiscopal  Chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtns 
II.,  early  in  the  12th  centy.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is 
a  good  specimen  of  early  art;  it  bears 
a  Greek  mscription.  Although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
1 3th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodaio  Cost- 
mati  and  "displays  a  good  antique 
feeling  for  composition." — Kugler,  In 
the  sacristy  is  an  interesting  XoMie 
of  the  Vir^n  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (70.5),  broo^t  fhan 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath 
the  choir  there  is  a  large  crjpt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints^  each  bone  regularly  Iab«11el 
^'itYi  lV\e  Ti«oave  <^^  \Xs>  orsrocc*.  %\noii^t 
,  others  o.  Tg*\eoft  o^  "Sx.  V%Xns^%  i!»i&. 
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■wUl  not  fail  to  prove  i&taresting  to 
IrishnieQ.  This  sii]gii]2.r  museum  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  ch.  contaiiis  the  tomb  of  tlie 
learned  Crosciitibeni,  the  founder  and 
historian  of  the  Arcadian  Academy, 
who  died  in  1728.  Under  the  portico 
•re  wvernl  niedireval  iiiscriptioiis  and 
Bculptures  ;  amongst  the  latter  a  vei-y 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches  of  the  8tL 
cent.,  representing  the  house  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  which  siocd  jn  the  Vis 
Lata ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card,  Alfann 
Lima,  irho  laid  do'wn  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  cb.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mafik>  once  tlie  mouth 
of  a  drain,  known  as  the  Bocca  dclla 
Veriia,  Although  the  elegant  Ikll- 
tower  or  Campaidle  lias  been  referred 
to  the  time  of  Adrian  1.,  it  is  more 
probably  of  the  l2tkor  13th.  century. 

S.  ICaria  di  Loreto,  a  Imndsome  oc- 
tagonal ch»  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  in  1507,  Tfith  a 
'  '  '  dcmie,  in  8  compartments,  sur- 
1    by    a    high   lantern.     It    is 

.  . ,  remarkable  for  the  statue,  in 
the  2«d  chopel  on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna 
by  Fiammirnjo^  and  one  of  the  best 
vorks  produced  by  the  school  of 
Bemial.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt,  are 
mosaic  pictmes  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  samts,  by  Kogt'tti  (1594) ;  and  a.i 
the  high  altar  a  paintinp;of  the  school 
of  P^rttffino.  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
is  iMihind  it. 


8.  Haria  ad  Uartyres. 
ibeon. 


Sec  Pan- 


6.  Maris  sopra  Minerra,  so  called 
from  staiiding  on  the  fcitc  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
built in  1370  under  Gregory  XL,  and 
granted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
IS  the  onlych.  in  Kome  in  the  Pointed 
ftyld   that    has  retained  its   original 

'  ■  ■  On  the  bore  and  unfi- 

.ire  inscriptions  marking 

.„,    1...^:.:     !  the  waters  in  diJJ'erent 

jtuntiMtioBs  of  die  Tiber  from  1422  to 


1870,  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1654,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
gcudi,  is  now  niapnificeiitly  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cijipolino  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  in  the  rt. 
aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Princess  Colonna, 
who  died  of  cholera,  in  18C8,  at 
Geiizauo:  her  bust  i&  by  Jacomettt. 
The  Cjabrielli  chapel,  the|  3rd  ou  the 
rt.,  hag  some  frescoes  ou  the  roof, 
by  Ahtscinno.  The  chupel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Ccsarc  Ndf^but,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, ou  a  gold  e^rouiid,  attributed  to 
Fra  AntjcUco  da  FksoU\  but  more  pro- 
bably by  Bvfvjzzo  Gozzolif  the  painter 
having  introdnced  the  portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Torrccremata,  the  founder  of  the 
confraternity  for  distributing  muri-iage 
portions  to  females  in  14(10,  and  the 
tomb  of  Urban  VII.  by  Buunticino, 
In  the  next  or  Aldobrandini  chapel, 
btiilt  from  the  designs  of  Giac.  della 
I'orhj,  is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Bnroccio. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Clement 
Vlll.  are  interred  here  ;  the  recum- 
bent statues  on  their  monuments,  as 
well  as  those  of  Charity  and  of  St, 
Sebastian  in  ihe  niches,  are  by  CoTxIicri; 
that  of  lieligion  is  by  lifurtani ;  tlie 
statue  of  Clement  VI IL  is  by  Ipjtolito 
Jhtzln.  The  2  sepulchral  monuments, 
in  the  next  chapel  of  Benedetto  Supe- 
ranzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa,  and  of  Coca, 
bishop  of  Calaljona,  are  pood  speci- 
mens of  the  16th  century.  One  of  the 
sous  of  William  Wilberforce,  a  con- 
veit  lo  Romanism,  who  died  at  Albano 
in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral  slab  in 
coiner  of  this  chapel. 

In  the  small  Godiic  chapel  openini 
out  of  the  rt.  tranfiept  is  a  Crucifij 
attributed  to  Gioiio.  Tlie  Caraftt' 
Chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept  has  gome  fine  and  interesting 
frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Tlie  pic- 
ture over  the  altar  represents  the 
Aununciation,  in  which  Cardinal 
Oliviero  C'a\'A&A,  V^fe  ^o\i\iAfct  <if  tk<i 
chapel,  ifi  pre&eiiVt<i.  ^^o  \\ve^vt^\w\y'i 
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with  the  Apostles  below;  the  great 
composition  on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of 
the  Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  barbarously  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups 
of  angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of 
the  (>raffa  family,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Firro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the  old 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  executed  by  the  brothers  Caaig- 
nola.  So  unpopular  was  this  pope 
that  another  statue  of  him  was  hurled 
into  the  Tiber  on  his  death.  The  next, 
or  Altieri  chapel,  has  an  altarpiece  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  representing  5  saints 
canonised  by  Clement  X.  conducted 
before  the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In 
the  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Eosary, 
the  paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much 
injured,  ofthe  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  d^  Vecchi;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcelh  Venusti.  Be- 
tween the  Altieri  and  Carafa  chapels, 
in  the  rt.  transept,  is  the  Gothic  tomb 
of  Guillaume  Durand  (ob.  1304),  the 
learned  bishop  of  Mende,  author  of 
the  *  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,' 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  types.  His 
tomb  is  remarkable  for  its  mosaics, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  with  the  bishop,  St.  Domi- 
nick,  St.  Matthew,  and  other  saints, 
and  sculptures  by  Giovcmni  Cosmati. 

On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
statue  of  Christ,  by  Michel  Angelo 
(1521),  but  very  deficient  in  the  re- 
quisite expression  of  divinity,  **  heavy 
and  repulsive." — Kugler.  This  statue 
is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Francis 
I.  to  Michel  Angelo,  speaking  of 
the  Fieta  in  St.  Peter's,  as  one  of 
those  works  which  made  the  king 
desirous  to  enrich  his  chapel  at  Paris 
with  some  productions  of  the  same 
matchless  genius.  The  drapery  is  a 
modern  addition.  In  the  correspond- 
ing place  on  the  other  side  is  a  good 
modern  figure  of  St.  John,  by  Obicci. 
The  high  altar  has  been  gorgeously 
restored,  and  the  body  of  St.  Catherine 
ofSJena,  transferred  from  fhe  chapel  \ 
of  the  Rosary,  placed  beneath  in', an* 


open  shrine,  in  which  she  is  reprei- 
sented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order,  ex- 
tended upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  ohoiri 
containing  the  monuments  of  Leo  X. 
and  Clement  VII.,  designed  hj 
Baccio  Bandtnelli.  The  statue  of  Leo 
is  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo^  that  of 
Clement  by  Nanni  di '^Baccio  Bigio, 
The  floor,  which  has  been  recently 
new-laid  in  marble,  was  covered  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  chiefly  to  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  connected  with 
the  Dominican  Order.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  this  restoration,  the 
friars  have  torn  up  all  the  original 
gravestones  of  the  choir  and  aisl^, 
and  that  the  preset  inscriptions  do 
not  mark  the  places  where  the  remains 
of  the  persons  referred  to  once  lay. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto  (d.  1547). 
In  a  semicircle  beyond  are  the  modem 
inscriptions  to  Cardinal  Casanate,  the 
founder  of  the  library  which  bears  his 
name,  to  Padre  Mammachi,  and  to 
Cardinal  Howard.  Cardinal  Howard 
was  Great  Almoner  of  England,  and 
grandson  to  Thomas  Earl  of  ArundeL 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1694,  a^ed  61. 
The  modem  painted  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  choir  is  good,  repre- 
senting 6  saints  of  the  Dominican 
order.  It  was  executed  by  Berlin!  of 
Milan  from  the  designs  of  Riccardi,  a 
painter  of  Parma.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  door  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrinus,  by  Giacomo  delta  Porta  ;  of 
Cardinal  Pimentel,  by  Bernini  j  and 
of  Cardinal  Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi, 
Near  them,  let  into  the  wall,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Fra  Angelico,  with  a  recnm- 
bent  figure  in  relief,  the  celebrated 
painter,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent,  and  whose  devotional  works 
and  jaunty  of  life  are  recorded  in  the 
inscription : — 

"  Non  mihi  sit  laudi  quod  eram  velnt  altar 
Apelles, 
&e&  qyuA  V(ua&  X.'oiia  Qxcs&a^  CKixtete^  dabam  t 
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Fnt  Arjrrlieo  is  repreBented  as  an 
m  aire   in  the  babit  of  tt^te 

Or  Dominickt  to  which  he 

WivtJftrti ;  III  the  feet  is  written,  "//»c 
/serf  Ten^  Ficto  Fr.  JQ.  dc  Fid.  onris 
/MSsstfd,  1455."  This  monument, 
nam  near  one  of  the  «ide-doors,  iras 
onnitcd  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
who  is  f-uppofied  to  have  written  the 
iKcriptions.  On  the  opposite  wall  ig 
the  icpalchre  of  the  celebrated  Car- 
fijial  jLatirms  (Orsini), 

A  nn«:irr(»  out  of  the  L  transept  leads 
tP  t  \-.  "where  over  the  attar  is 

a  (  1   by  Ajidrea  JSacchi ;  and 

Oter  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the 
eh.,  a  fresco  representing  the  Election 

""       alas  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  which 
oe   here    in    1431    and    1447. 

vuapel   behind  the  sacristy   are 

«ome  paintings  attributed  1o  Perugino; 

the  walls  are  from  a  house  in  the  ad- 

jnimDg  Via  de  Santa  Chiaraj  in  which 

St  Catherine  of  Siena  died  in  Km. 

The  principal  chapel  of  the  ch.  ig  in 

the  j.  transept,  which  is  dedicated  to 

St    fi.itiiTtiiok.    and    has   some    good 

^  lack  marble.     It  contains 

it  of  Benedict  XTIT.  by 

mi. 

lel  of  S,  Vinc«nzo  Ferre- 
Tio.  4tii  'sjr  if  tht^  1.  aisle,  is  a  picture 
of  the  s-.iiiir  1  y  Bernardo  Costvlh',  a 
Gt.n.v—  -  itLn  and  friend  of  Tasso. 
Il  •hapel,  belonging  to  the 

M;  !  y  of  Verona,  is  a  sraall 

statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side 
of  the  altar,  by  3(ino  da  Fiesole  (1). 
Two  of  the  MafFei  monuments  are 
good  specimens  of  the  cinquec^*nto 
sepulchral  style.  There  are  several 
other  interesting  monuments  in  this 
ch.  On  the  last  pilaster  of  the  nave 
if  the  monument  of  Raphael  Fabretti, 
a  learned  antiquary  from  Urbiiio, 
who  died  at  Ronie  in  1 700,  Near  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ch.  are  some 
monuTuents  worthy  of  notice :  of  Fran- 
oeisco  Tomabuoni,  by  M'lno  da  Fie- 
sole (?);  that  of  Cardinal  Tebaldi, 
near  to  it,  by  Andrea  del  Vvroeehio  ^ 
and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
(?K  ■via.     The  memorial   to 

Pai  iitius.  the  son   of  AJdns, 

wli^r    ,.JLU    ut   Home    in     1574,    and 
wms    btttied  here,   has    disappeared, 


like  many  others*  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Fefitival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
h  observed  iu  this  eh.  with  great 
solemnity. 

The  Monastery,  once  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dominicans,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ministry  of  Public 
Instruction. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  disgraceful  trial  of  Galileo, 
on  the  22nd  June,  1G33.  The  story 
of  this  persecution  may  be  briefly 
told:  Galileo,  formerly  the  friend  of 
the  then  reigning  Pontiff,  Urban  VIII,, 
having  obtained  previously  the  permis- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  Rome,  published  his  celebrated 
Dialogues,  m  which  lie  propounded 
that  the  sun,  instead  of  the  earth, 
as  then  believed,  was  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  or,  as  it  was 
designated,  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
planet  had  a  proper  motion,  and  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  These  two 
propositions  were,  in  the  17th  centy., 
considered  heretical,  and,  as  the  sen- 
tence of  his  judges  stated,  absurd  in 
philosophy  and  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ,  Denounced  by  the  Pope's 
friends,  and  abandoned  by  the  PontiflF, 
the  septuagenarian  philosopher  was 
dragged,  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
tVom  Florence  to  Rome,  thrown  into 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  pro- 
bably submitted  to  torture,  although 
the  evidence  on  the  latter  point  is 
conflicting,  and  ultimately  brought 
here  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  10 
cardinals,  all  creatures  of  Urban  VII L, 
headed  by  one  named  Borgia.  Before 
this  court  the  illustrious  Florentine 
was  obliged  to  recant  on  his  knees 
before  receiving  absolution.  On  rising 
after  having  made  his  so-called  sub- 
mission to  the  malice  and  ignorance 
of  his  persecutors,  Galileo  is  said 
to  have  pronounced,  in  an  undertone, 
those  celebrated  words,  "E  pur  la 
gira." 

This  Monastery  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompe^  UveiGreai,  a  \jortion 
of  wMcb  stiU  tia6\.eA.mV\\'i\"S>svwc\v 
Between   \\  uii\^  ^^«  T^^xi.-a.  ^v  %l 
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Ignazio  was  another  of  Isis;  aud 
farther  south  that  of  Serapis,  on  which 
stand  the  ch.  and  convent  of  S.  Stefano 
del  Cacco. 

S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo  and  S. 
Maria  dei  Miracoli,  the  twin  churches 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini  and  Bainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures by  Lucenti  and  Baggi;  and  in  S. 
IVliiria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Fazzi,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
ou  1.,  is  by  Gimignani, 

8.  Maria  in  Monte,  the  principal  ch. 
of  the  very  populous  quarter  which 
bears  that  name.  It  contains  some 
paintings  by  the  Zuccheri,  Baglioni, 
and  Nicola  oa  Pesaro.  The  tomb  of  S. 
Benoit  Labre,  canonized  by  Pius  IX. 
is  in  this  ch. 

S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  also  called 
8.  M.  in  Dominica,  on  the  Cselian,  open 
all  day  during  the  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Its  first  name  is  from  a  small  marble 
ship  which  Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of 
it,  a  copy  of  an  ancient  one  which  stood 
here.  The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Bome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
CsbUus — the  Castra  Feregrinorum,  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of,  this  ch.,  and 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 
granite.  The  frieze  over  the  windows 
of  the  nave  is  painted  in  chiaroscuro 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Fierino  del  Vaga. 
The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tri- 
bune are  of  the  9  th  century,  when 
the  ch.  was  restored  under  Paschal 
I. ;  they  represent  within  the  Tribune 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  at  her  feet 
Paschal  I.,  whose  monogram  is  upon 
tAe  centre  of  the  arch.  Upon  the 
walls  is  the  Saviour  with  angels,  12 
Apostles,  and  2  Prophets.     **  The  most 


remarkable  thing  is  the  rich  'floral 
decoration." 

Between  S.  M.  della  Navicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  thevaU 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  with  a  tribnne 
over  it,  which  contains  a  mosaic  of  the 
Saviour  having  on  either  side  a  slave, 
part    of  the   convent    of  La  Trimtj^ 
belonging  to  an  order  whose  principtl 
object  was  to  redeem  Christians  earned 
off  by  the  Barbary  pirates;  near  it  "was 
the  entrance  to  the  convent  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Tomasso  in  Formis, 
of  which  one  of  the  pointed  arched 
entrances   only   remains.     This    fine 
Lombard   portal  bears   the   name  of 
two  of  the  Cosmati  (Jacopo  and  his 
son  Cosimo),  and  dates  from  the  13th 
century. 

S.  Maria  deU'  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  firom 
one  of  those  man^  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Rome,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 
paint«jd  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Bo- 
mano  ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martino  Longhi.  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
separated  by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured 
marbles.  The  roof  is  richly  decorated, 
as  well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady 
Chapel,  from  contributions  of  the 
sellers  of  provisions  —  Pizricaiuoli 
(pork«butchers),  Fruttaiuoli  (fruit-sel- 
lers), Ortolani  (market-gardeners),  &c. ; 
the  organ  and  its  loft  by  the  millers 
(Padroni  Molinari).  The  painting  of 
the  Annunciation  in  tiie  1st  chapel  on 
rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zucohero;  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next  by  his 
brother  Fietro,  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicoh  da  Fesaro;  the 
painting  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Che^l  are  l^ 
Baglioni  and  the  Zuccheri,  The  miracn- 
lous  image  from  the  garden-wall  stai^ 
ovet  thft  hig^b.  altar  erected  by  Qiaeomo 
della  Porta ;  iiYv<&  iT«ai:oft&  m  ^&ib  ^Sbatayd. 
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Atvoi  thd  3  paintings  in  tbe  3rd 

dispd,  Aod  the  St.  Si^ba&tian  in  the 

iifl   the    1.,    are    good   works    by 

;A«t,     Annexed   to   this   ch.   is  a 

I  rtf  hospital  for  the  poor  members 

ike  several    corpora tvons   of   pro- 

"TKutD-tiealers  mentioned  above. 

'  *'nria  deUa  Face,  off  the  N.W. 
'he  Oirco  Agonale,  was  bulll, 
r.is  IV.  iu  1487,  in  coiu- 
tjon  of  the  peuce  of  Chrislcri- 
rer  it  had  been  threatened 
Turks  in  Uyo.  It  -was  de- 
by  Baccio  Pintelli,  and  re- 
V.     I.   .__.  .j^j.  Yjj     jfxom  the 

'  da  Cortono,  who 
.1-....  :.-^  ^.;..i..realar  portico.  The 
intt-nor  consists  of  a  abort  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
roimdeii  by  chapels  and  surmo\inted 
by  a  cupola.  On  the  face  of  the  arch 
thfChigi,  the  chapelfirst  on  the  rt,  in 
feuterlng,  are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Ea- 
phael— the  Cumtean,  Persian,  Phry- 
gian, and  Tiburtiue,  —  universally 
"classed  among  the  most  perfect 
irorks  of  Raphael's  matnrer  pencil 
eombintng  i^randeiir  and  grace.".  They 
tre  certainly  by  Raphael,  though  so 
restored  that  a  '*  little  remains  of  the 
original  but  the  composition."  They 
were  very  probably  suggested  by  tht^ 
Tforks  of  the  Six  tine  chapel,  but  they 
bear  distinct  evidence  of  the  pecidiar 
grace  of  Raphael's  own  style.  The 
Prophets  above  are  by  liosso  Ffotenfmo, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  Of  the  4 
paintings  on  the  walls  beneath  the 
cupola:,  the  Visitation  is  by  C^rh 
Marotta  ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple is  a  fine  work  by  Baldassaro  Pe- 
TTom;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  is 
by    "  T       a';  the  Death  of  the 

V  i  .  /i .  T  he  large  bron  ze 

rtiit4  *...vi  C--  -luir  is  by  C.  Ffvieelli ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  children  bearing  the 
instnunents  of  the  Passion  by  the 
came  scnlptor,  and  the  statue  of  S,  Ber- 
nartlino,  by  K.  Ftrrata ;  the  second,  or 
C  •  ■  ■"'  1 ,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
th  ry  beautiful   reliefs,  rich 

in  ;-..i,..  ",i.L  designs, by  Simonti  Mosca ; 
the  ailarpiece  is  by  0.  Cesi ;  tbe  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Skciolantc,  The 
eb»pel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 


gelo,  contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  The  high  altar, 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno^ 
has  some  graceful  paintings  on  the 
vault  by  Albana,  when  young;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  I'assifjiMni,  and  th( 
4  saints  on  the  pilasters  by  /Mvinia 
Fontana,  In  the  first  chapel  on  the 
1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baldassarc  Penttsi, 
discovered  under  a  modern  painting. 
It  is  seen  to  disadvantage  from  the 
frightful  decorations  of  the  altar  over 
which  it  stands.  It  represents  a  Dona- 
torioj  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family,  to 
whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  and  S,  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget.  There  are  also  2  good  monji* 
ments  in  thiu  chapel.  Over  an  altar 
under  the  dome  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Scrmoneia,  *'a  pleasing 
picture,"  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494).* 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close  to  tlie 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
Bupposed,  by  Paschal  11.  in  101)9, 
ou  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  wc  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly 
harassed  by  phantoms  which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  l?oman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  I480j 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
.  Julius  n.,  Agostiuo  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 


*  Somti  very  fine  colimms  of  grey  granUo 
In  on  nnwToqght  etato,  evidently  detitiiied  for 

CorlTilbian  ahafW,  wcrf  dli^coveml  (lIkmiI  IrtT'?, 
at  A  consldi  riibU;  dep<h,  Jti  digj^iiiB;  tlju  fomiila- 
i\uni  of  &  bouse  ii»  tlie  tulghbouring  Via  della 
Face,  Thpy  mensurtd  rfstkCHiiivcJy  33, 3W J,  and 
SOfeft  in  l6v\ftVh, attd 4 ,4 i, anil  1  in.  In  diameter, 
Thoy  were  iTansicxtui  \o  v\\r  NSfwa^ca.  A " 
Pttolo, 
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Beruiui,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  uumerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  iu 
TioniG,  many  of  its  sepulchral  monu- 
ments b«ing  of  the  times  of  Sixtas  IV. 
and  Julius  II.,  the  best  period  of  what 
H  generally  Jtnowti  as  the  style  of  the 
Kenai&satice.  The  1st  chapel  on  the 
rt.  of  the  entrance,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  to  St.  Jerome  by  Cardinal 
Cristoforo  della  Itovere,  coutains  the 
monumeut  of  the  cardinal  on  one  side, 
audon  the  opposite  that  of  Cafdiual  di 
Castro;  the  frescoes  iu  the  5  lunettes 
of  the  vault  are  by  Pinturicchio  ( 1 4S3- 
l48fi),  representing  subjects  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  also  the  celebrated 
altarpiece  of  the  Nativitj-.  The  2nd, 
or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  is  rich  in  coloured  marbles ;  the 
picture  of  the  Assumption  is  by 
Carlo  Maralta  •  those  of  S,  Catherine 
and  S.  Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule, 
by  Danit'lc  and  MorandL  The  3rd 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  is  remarkable  for  its 
frescoes  by  KnturiccMo,  representing 
histories  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
in  6  lunettes,  restored  by  Ctimuccim, 
as  well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  4  saints  over  the  altar.  The 
monument  of  Giov.  della  Ilovere, 
nephew  of  Sixlus  IV,,  and  a  bronze 
recumbent  figure  opposite,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  I6tli  centy. ;  the 
painting  over  the  latter,  representing 
the  Disciples  round  the  empty  sepul- 
chre, is  a  composition  of  the  Echool 
of  Pintnricchio.  In  the  4th  is  a 
lyas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, forming  the  altarpiece,  an 
interestiDg  work  of  the  Itjth  centy. ; 
the  frescoes  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  in  the  lunettes  above,  arc 
also  by  Pitdancchio ;  on  the  rt.  is  the 
handsome  monumental  figure  of  Marco 
Albertoni,  who  died  of  the  plague  in 
1485;  ajid  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Cofita  (15083. 

The  vault  of  the  choir  is  covered 

^vith   fVescoes  by  Piaturiochio  in  his 

est  style;  the  Firgin  and  Saviour  in 

"  centre}  lower  down  the  4  Evaa- 


gelists  and  as  many  beautiful  recum- 
bent figures  of  sibyls;  and  in  the 
corners  St.  Gregory,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine,  the 
whole  Barrouuded  with  beautiful  ai-a* 
besques.  The  windows,  iu  painted 
glass,  are  by  Claude  and  Guillauiae 
de  Marseilles,  M'ho  were  invited 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II. :  these  are 
the  only  good  epecimeus  of  ancient 
painted  gloss  in  Rome ;  they  represent 
events  iu  the  life  of  the  Blessed  V'irgin. 
Under  these  are  the  magificent  tombs 
of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  and 
Cardinal  Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtua  iV.,  by  Aiidreu  Ji  Sansociw; 
they  are  amongst  the  fijiest  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century  :  Sansovino  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Julius  TI,  to  execute 
them,  and  at  whose  expense  tliey  were 
raised.  Over  the  high  altar  stands  the 
miracle-working  image  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  tniditioually  attributed  to 
St.  Luke.  Behind  the  high  altar  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  in- 
scription already  alluded  to  relative 
to  the  site  having  been  infested  by 
demons  until  this  ch.  was  built.  It 
is  of  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.,  when 
the  place  of  the  altar  was  clmnged. 
in  the  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  Assumption,  by  AwiiiMih 
Ctimcci.  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
6ide  walls  are  by  M.  Amjdv  <Ut  Girtt' 
vwjgio.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Mellini  chapel,  the  iJrd  on  the  L, 
are  by  Giwanni  dn  S.  GiocauHi,  and  llie 
monuments  of  Urbano  and  Ganift 
Mellini  hy  Algnrdi, 

The  Ghigi  Chapel,  the  2&d  on  the 
1.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Ixrreto, 
was  erected  and  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael.  The  mosaics 
on  the  vault  of  the  cupola  represeot 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodiea. 
According  to  an  idea  which  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  may  be 
found  iQ  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The  letters 
LV.  Op,  and  the  date  (1516)  oa  th« 
lovch  of  Cu\)id  indicate  the  name  of 
I  the  ia,T\Aal,  L<A<ix\c«i   ^v  ^-ajwt.,  w 
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Bieatal  these  mosaics  during  the  Tife- 
'--^i;  '  Intel  (1 51 6)  and  from  his  de- 
niginal  plan  was  to  cover 
:  the  cupola  Math  a  series  of 
fn>m  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
1}  the  %valJs  were  to  haveibeen 
'iiiiited  with  subjects  from  the  New 
leilameut;  and  these  two  series  were 
;>e  couuectcd  by  4  statues  of  the 
}phets.  The  mosaics  of  the  Crea- 
Imve  been  made  known  in  Eng- 
Inid  by  the  outline  engravings  of 
Grfioer.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
Iht  ' '  i  I  \  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
ft*  se  between  the  windows, 

Kt-ic  Utfiuii  by  Selxistiano  del  Pivvtho^ 
ftitd  lini*hed  by  Salvt'iti,  after  his 
designs.  The  David  and  Aaron  in  the 
Uttjtrtles  are  by  Vfmni,  and  much  in- 
jiiretl  by  damp.  The  Statue  0¥  Jonah 
mtiug  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
prt>bability  to  have  heen  modelled  by 
Hixptiatl,  was  sculpttired  by  J^raizo 
lAtlU}^  or  Loraizcito,  The  Ellas,  oppo- 
tite,  an  inferior  work,  was  designed 
and  executed  in  marble  by  the  same 
Sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
fcuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
lh«  tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  CJiigi,  The 
bronze  relief  before  the  altar  is  by 
loraiuetto.  On  the  pier  outside  this 
diApel  is  th€  tomb  of  a  Princess 
Odesciilchi  Chigi  (1771),  hj  Pmh 
J'otii^  remarkable  only  for  its  exe- 
crable taste* 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
vicijui  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
L<^tuito  in  the  1.  transept,  and  of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,,are  good 
apecimens  of  the  16th  centy.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometd,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  tJunx.  In  the  corridor 
leading  lo  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Augustine,  erected  by 
Guglielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of 
1).  da  Uovezzano  ;  in  the  sacristy  a 
fine  Lat)eruacle  in  marble  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  which  formerly  stood  over 
Uit*  high  altar  in  the  ch.,  where  it 
contained  the  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna de  Popolo:  the  sepulchral 
wnooumeais  of  Bishops  Gomiti    and 


Kocca,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sixtus 
IV,,  are  in  the  elaborate  stjle  of  the 
16th  centy.  The  monument  of  the 
Duke  of  Candia,  murdered  by  his 
brother  Csesar  Borgia,  formerly  in  this 
ch.p  has  disappeared  tlirough  negli- 
gence or  design.  The  neighbourmg 
convent  is  tcnautcd  by  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  Luther  was 
an  inmate  here  when  he  visited  Home. 

8.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Home 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
{Prima  .■5i't/fs  Deipcira  dtanta).  It  was 
founded  as  an  oratory  by  St.  Calixtus 
in  2*21,  on  the  site  of  the  Taberna 
Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  old  soldiers,  where  a  spring  of  oil 
is  said  to  have  welled  up  iu  the  night 
of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  from 
which  the  charch  is  called  Fous  Olci 
iu  some  early  ecclesiastit'al  docnnionts ; 
rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius  I.,  it  was 
subsequently  restored  by  John  VI L, 
Gregory  IL,  Gregory  III.,  Adrian  I., 
and  Benedict  111,  The  ch.  as  it  now 
stands  was  almost  entirely  erected  iu 
1 139  by  Innocent  II, ;  ijie  tribune, 
mosaics,  and  high  altar  are  of  liis 
period.  Nicholas  V-  altered  it  to  its 
present  form,  on  the  plans  of  Bernar- 
dino Roseellini.  It  was  restored  in 
1870.  The  moaaica  (1 1^9-1 153)  of  the 
fagade  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  lu  wise  virgins  bearing  offer- 
ings :  they  were  begun  nnder  Eugenius 
111,  There  were  several  ancient 
inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and  Christian, 
on  tlie  walls  under  the  portico.  A 
Pagan  one,  of  an  early  period,  still 
remains  to  record  that  there  were  some 
happy  tnentir/i.'s  in  ancient  Rome : — 
Mabcuh  CoccEua  Lin.  Aug.  Amuuo- 
sius  PRJEPosiTua,  Vkstis  Alb.k,  Tbi- 

UMPHALIS  FECIT,  NiCE  CoNJCGI  8U/E 
CUM  Q.UA  VIXIT  AN  NOB  XXXXV.,   DIEBUS 

XI.,  SINE  ULLA  QUERELA,  Then  fol- 
lows the  measure  in  length  and  Ijreadth 
occupied  by  the  tomb  i>f  this  model  of 
conjugal  felicity.  The  inscription  is 
probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Au- 
other  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the  wife 
of  Flav'ms  AnVomuvkS.,  ^\\^  \%  iiv.»tSA^- 
nated  as  "  vixwr  TM\&^\\ft^V     ^1  '^^^ 
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paintings  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  this  portico  only  two— very  much 
restored — remain,  both  represent  the 
Annunciation,  in  a  good  style  of  the 
15th  centy. 

Inside  the  church,  the  22  granite 
columns  which  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  edifices ;  they  are  of  different 
heights  and  diameters:  most  have 
Ionic,  but  four  have  Corinthian  capitals. 
Many  of  the  Ionic  had  either  in  the 
volutes  or  the  flowers  small  heads  of 
Isis,  Serapis,  and  Harpocrates  (removed 
in  1870).  These  columns  support  a 
cornice,  also  ancient.  Domenichino, 
designed  the  heavy  but  gorgeous  roof, 
and  painted  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  centre  of  it;  he  also 
designed  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar,  and  commenced  the  graceful 
figure  in  fresco  of  a  child  scattering 
flowers  in  one  of  the  corners  of  its 
vaulting.  This  chapel  was  restored 
by  Card.  York,  the  arms  of  England 
are,  therefore,  over  the  entrance.  The 
tribune  has  2  series  of  mosaios :  the 
upper  ones,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  St. 
Peter  with  6  other  saints,  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  r2th  centy.,  when  the 
ch.  was  restored  by  Innocent  II. ;  in 
the  centre  is  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty;  those  below,  in  6  com- 
partments, of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  Virgin's  death,  are  hj 
Fietro  Cavallini  according  to  Vasari, 
restored.  Lower  down,  and  over  the 
episcopid  chair,  between  2  large  fres- 
coes b^  Ciampelli,  is  a  good  mosaic  by 
OavaUmi,  representing  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  the  latter 
presenting  Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to 
her.  The  mosaics  above  were  exe- 
cuted at  his  expense  in  1290.  On  the 
face  of  the  arch  are  the  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  high  altar 
18  over  the  Confession,  and  is  covered 
wJtb  a  eanopjr  supported  by  4  colmnns 
of  red  porphyry.   The  Confession  con 
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tains  the  remans  of  St.  Calixtas,  and  j, 
4  other  early  popes.  Amongst  the 
celebrated  persons  buried  here  may 
be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Cardinal  , 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  Lanfraneo 
and  Ciro  Ferri,  the  painters ;  Giovanni 
Eottari,  the  learned  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Delia  Crusca  Academy,  an  able 
writer  on  art,  who  died  a  canon  of 
this  ch.  in  1775.  In  the  1.  transept 
are  the  monuments  of  Cardinal  d'Alen- 
con  (ob.  1403),  brother  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  and  of  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  by 
Paoloy  the  Roman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th 
century;  the  handsome  Gothic  altar, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Philip  and  James, 
between  these  tombs,  was  also  erected 
by  the  Cardinal  d' Alengon ;  the  picture 
over  it,  which  has  been  mercilessly 
repainted,  was  of  this  period ;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial 
to  him  being,  until  lately,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters,  which  was 
placed  over  his  grave  when  his  remidns 
were  removed  here  from  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana  by  Clement  V.  after 
that  edifice  was  burned  down.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
1.  aisle,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 
Near  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the 
visitor  will  remark  two  singular  relics 
— a  slab  of  marble  on  which  are 
shown  marks  of  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  Sta.  Dorothea,  and  the  weight  which 
was  hung  round  the  neck  of  St.  Calix- 
tus  when  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
well  at  his  martyrdom.  Let  into  the 
opposite  pier  is  a  fragment  of  ancient 
mosaic,  representing  fishermen  in  boats 
with  draw-nets  and  groups  of  wild- 
fowl. On  the  wall  of  the  rt  aisle  has 
been  placed  a  handsomely  sculptured 
Ciborium  in  marble  by  Mine  da  Fiesole, 
having  inscribed  on  it  Opuh  Mini; 
over  the  altar  of  the  sacristy  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attri- 
buted to  Penigino.  The  jambs  of  the 
side-door  towards  the  Cimeterio  have 
some  rude  Christian  tracing  in  relief, 
which  belonged  to  the  primitive  di. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  has  been  raised, 
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The  ancient  pavement  of  ojww 
and  medisYal  sepul- 
thxai  Mones,  has  been  replaced  1iy 
1  &n  modem  one  in  the  i^amc 
rtyle,  and  the  medifcval  sculptures 
htxf  heen  removed  to  the  Portico. 
Dormg  the  repairs  tho  septilcLral 
a™  in   which    were  enclosed  the   re- 

f  the  2  Cardinals  Campeggio 
jvercd,  ami  has  been  remoYcd 
..'  v.,K-  |-i.*rlico  of  the  ch.  One  of  these 
c&ixlinals^  Alexander,  was  the  legate 
from  Leo  X,  to  Henry  VII I.,  the  Cam- 
peias  of  Shakspeare,  who  played  a  part 
ifli  the  history  of  that  king's  reign ; 
lie  wus  titular  Cardinal  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  died  at  llonie  at 
the  age  of  67  in  1538.  Forming  one 
side  of  the  Piazza,  in  front  of  S,  M. 
m    Trastevere    is     the    Benedictine 

ery  of  Ban  OaUsto.  A  part  of 
building  serves  as  the  summer 
idenec  for  the  monks  of  S.  Paolo 
fiiori  le  Mura,  during  the  malaria 
fenson ;  the  remainder  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  harrack. 


8.  Maiia  in  Trivio,  a  Treyi^  or  dei 
CnieafiBrl,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we 
are  told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side 
wall  towards  the  Via  de'Poli,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  sin  in  having  depoised  Pope 
SilTerius  in  a,d.  537.  This  ch.,  situ- 
ated near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  de- : 
rives  its  popular  name  from  the  order 
of   the  Crociferi,   to    whom  it    was 

f  resented  by  Gregory  XI 11.  in  1571. 
t  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander  VII., 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  del 
Duca.  It  contains  some  pictures  of 
the  Venetian  school,  principally  by 
Palma  Vecchio.  The  small  historical 
subject*  round  the  altar  of  the  Croci- 
fisso  are  by  II  Bolognc^, 

8.  JCaria  in  Vollioella,  belter  known 
as  La  Chieaa  Nuova,  on  the  Piazza  of 
that  'name,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  highly  decorated  churches  in 
lb>me.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri»  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lnnghi,  in  1.575.  The  in- 
terior is  rich  in  marbles  and  orna- 
Mwnu.     Fiatro   d&    CoTtonA  painted 


tho  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the  vault 

of  the   tribune.     In  the  first  chapel 
on    the     rt.    is    a    fine    Crucitixion, 
by  ScfpioTH!!  Qnctdno.     The  Deposition 
in   the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A.  Cant' 
va<jf!io.     The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  is  by 
Cav.  (TArpino ;  and  the   statues  of  the 
two  S.  Johns  by  F/aminio  laooa.    The 
richly  decorated  Spada  chapel  beyond 
this  has  a  good  picture  of  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  Ignatius, 
by  Carlo  Afurnttit,     The   choir  is  re- 
markable for  3  paintings  by  EiibenB 
in    his  youth  (1606):    that  over  the 
altar  represents  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  angels  \  the  one  on  the 
1.,   St.   Gregory,  S.   Maurns,  and   S. 
Papias;  and  the  thirds  S,  Domitllla, 
with    S.    Neretis    and    S.    Achilleus. 
Over  tho  altar  of  the   chapel  in  the 
1.  transept  is   a  fine   Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  b^  Bnroccio, 
This  picture  was  nixich  admired  by  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  who  told  the  painter  that 
the  Virgin  had  often  appeared  to  him 
thus.     The   highly-decorated    chapel 
beyond  this  is  dedicated  to  the  patron- 
samt,  bis  remains  lying   beneath  the 
altar,  the  mosaic  over  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  in  the  Vatican  Gallery 
by  Gukh.     The  roof  of  the  Sncrist!/ 
is  painted  by  PietTO  da  Cortona ;  the 
subject  is  the  Archangel  bearing  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion  to  Heaven ; 
it  is  finely  coloured,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fore-shortening.    The  statue 
of   S.   Filippo  over  the   altar  is  by 
Af'f'T'dt.     Beyond   this  is   the   saint's 
chamber,  still  retaining  the  furniture 
which  he  used,  and  his  portrait  at- 
tributed to   Gucrcino.     In   the    small 
chapel    is  preserved  the  picture,  by 
O'lido,  which   so  powerfully  affected 
the  saint  t  the  celling  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.     Returning  to  the 
ch.,  the  4th  chapel  on  the   I,  has  a 
Visitation,  by  Bnroccio;  the  Purifica- 
tion in  the  1st  chapel,  on  this  side  is 
painted    by  Otr.  d'Arpino.    This  ch. 
contains  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius,  the   celebrated   annalist  of  the 
Church,  of  Cardinal  Taruggi,  and  of 
Cardinal  Maury.    S.  Filippo  was  the 
inventor    oi  l\\.o%ft   wsTO.-vciivC\wv%  <A 
sacred  mus\ii  V\ac)ci  \K»V\i^<t  -wwaft.^'t 
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§  2.  8.  MAEIA  IN  VIA  LATA — 8.  MABTIKA. 


BoniA 


oratorios,  from  the  Oratory  -which  he 
founded,  annexed  to  the  ch.  It  was 
built  by  Borromini^  and  contains  fres- 
coes of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  Romanellif  and  of  St.  Cecilia  by 
Vanni.  S.  Filippo  is  also  entitled  to 
praise  for  having  induced  Cardinal 
Baronius  to  write  his  Annals  of  the 
Church.  On  his  festival,  the  26th  Ma^, 
a  ^rand  mass  used  to  be  celebrated  in 
this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Sacred  College. 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  8.  Filippo 
Keri,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the 
Oratorians,  but  now  devoted  to  the 
Assize  and  other  law  courts,  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat 
roof  of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.  The  Library  contains 
some  interesting  works.  The  '  Enar- 
rationcs  in  Psalmos,  by  St.  Augustin,  on 
parchment,  is  the  oldest  MS.  A  Latin 
Bible  of  the  8th  centjr.  is  attributed 
to  Alcuin.  Several  medited  manu- 
scripts of  Cardinal  Baronius  are  also 
preserved  here,  as  this  library  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Boman  Society  of 
Patriotic  History. 

8.  Kana  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace,  accord- 
ing to  Church  tradition  occupies  the 
site  of  St.  Paul's  "  own  hired  house," 
where  he  lived  for  two  years  "  with 
the  soldier  that  kept  him.''  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII.  in 
1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  when  the  facade  was  added 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  considered 
it  his  masterpiece  in  architecture,  and 
cased  the  Ionic  ci^polino  columns  of 
the  nave  with  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we 
now  see  them.  In  the  subterranean 
<sh.,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  St.  Paul's  house,  is  a  spring 
of  water,  which  according  to  the 
legend  sprang  up  miraculously,  to 
enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his  dis- 
ciples. It  is  entered  from  the  Portico. 
This  church  contains  the  tombs  of 
J.  G.  Drouais,  the  French  piunter ;  and 
of  Princess  Zeuaide  Bonaparte,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  King  of  Spain, 
and  wife  of  Prince  Charles  L.  Bona- 


parte, Prince  of  Canino.  The  bust  is  bj 
Tenerani,     Opposite  to  it  is  the  moniH 
ment  to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  Bona;  - 
parte,  her  eldest  son,  who  died  in  1865, 

8.  Karia  dalla  Vittoria,  in  the  Via 
Venti  Settembre,  so  called  from  a  m^ 
raculous  picture  of  the  Virgin,  whoM 
intercession  is  said  to  have  obtained 
many  victories  over  the  Turks.  It 
was  built  in  its  present  magnificent 
style  in  1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  fa^ada 
was  added  from  the  designs  of  Oio. 
Battista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Borghese,  in  return  for  the 
statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmel- 
ite convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  \if 
Carlo  Mademo.  Some  of  the  flag* 
suspended  from  the  roof  were  cw- 
tured  from  the  Turks  at  the  battte 
of  Lepanto  in  1571.  The  Virgin 
and  St.  Francis  in  the  second  chapel 
on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on  the 
side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
ecstasy,  with  the  Ancel  of  Deatib  de- 
scending to  transfix  her  with  his 
dart,  by  Bernini^  in  his  most  affected 
style  (covered  fee  to  custode).  The 
^up  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel 
m  the  opposite  transept  is  by  D.  Guidu 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  side  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Comaro.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  hy 
GuerdnOf  over  the  altar;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Outdo  now  in  the  nllery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Comaro  is  also 
by  Quido.  The  adjoining^  convent  has 
been  turned  into  an  agrarian  school  fbr 
the  improvement  of  the  Agro  Romano, 
and  an  agricultural  museum. 

8.  ¥artina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secrt' 
tarivm  SenatuSf  was  rebuilt  in  the  Idth 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
I  to  Santas  ^ai^aaa,   "Va.  \^'^^  ^bctoa  V. 


S.   MARTINO  AI  MONTI, 
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flio  rebnUt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 

'■  -  •  V '  M     T  nd  dedicated  it  to  Santa 

•   patron,  wJiose  remains 

.  _  _  .iiiy  discoTcred  beneatli. 

-as    for    this  new  ch.  were 

by  Pietroda  CortonOj  who  was 

•  l-ased  with  his  work  that 

M  Ills  daughter.     It  contains 

rsi   model  of  Thorwaldaen's 

•  •hrist bequeathed  by  him, and 

raption,   by  SdnL-ftinno   Conca. 

r..'rraiiean  ch.,  containing  the 

-^,  Martina,  is  remarkable  for 

if,  and  for  the  chapel  erected 

'  <la  Coi^ona  at  his  own  cost. 

"    -       :■  liberal  benefactor  to 

tiled  to  it  his  whole 

:   -.1    .  -    to  100,000  scudi. 

jiieccf,  representing  the  saint 

li  over  the  idols,  was  by  him. 

ter's  tomb  has  a  bust  of  him 

(.     In  this  ch.  (transept)  is  a 

■^^  Vt^ion  by  C'anota,     Under* 

I  Altar  is  Guefini's  figure 

1.     A  bronze  altar  covers 

.e.     The  adjoining  Academi/  of 
witli  its  grallcry  of  pictures,  is 
liticrihud  under  the  head  of  Galleries 
and  ^losenius. 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  called  also  8. 
Silvestro  e  B.  Martino,  a  very  hand- 
some cb.  OD  the  Esqailine,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road  leading  from  Via  Meru- 
lana  to  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  ;  it 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ThennsB  of 
Trajan,  and  was  built  by  S.  Symma- 
chua,  A.D.  500,  ou  the  site  of  a  more 
aocient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester  in 
the  time  of  Constantiue.  After  being 
restored  hj  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  was  modernised  iu  1650 
by  Padre  FiJippini,  tlie  general  of  the 
Caruielites,  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
aucieut  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
^illa  near  Tivoli,  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
Barromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
ire  a  series  of  laudscapes  iu  fresco  by 
Oiisprir  Pottjssin  (rejitored),  with  several 
of  the  figtires  by  his  more  celebrated 
broth  er-iii  'la  ir,  AYcAo/as  /^pmsi'n.  TJi e 
Aiffb  almr  is  reused  upon  a  platform 


richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  (Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Ptctra  d<t  Cortonn^  con- 
taining the  remains  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Iletow  this  is 
the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of  crypt, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Batlis  of 
Trajan,  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic.  There  is 
an  antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.  It 
was  in  the  primitive  ch„  upon  whose 
site  the  present  stands,  that  were  held ' 
by  St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.».  .3'i5 
and  326,  wheo  Arius,  Sabcdlius,  aud 
Victorinus,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  were  condemned,  iu  the  pre-, 
jicnce  of  Couslantine,  and  their  writings 
burned,  as  represented  iu  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

S8.  Nero  cd  AohiIko,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modern  Via  di  S.  Sebastiauo,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titxdar  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  Basilicas, 
consisting  of  a  nave  sc^parated  from 
its  aislt's  by  rows  of  octagonal  cohmins, 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  It  is  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir  with 
a  curious  am  bo  ou  the  1. ;  on  the  rt. 
stands  a  handsome  marble  candela- 
brum, with  sculptured  ornaments.  The , 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  interesting, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Leo  III-  (79:)- 
81G)  J  mueh  restored.  They  represent 
on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  on  either  side  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Christ.  The  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  rests  on  4  columns  of  Afi-ican 
marble.  On  the  screens  are  remains 
of  the  Cosmati  mosaic  decoratifms. 
In  the  Confession  hetieath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Doraitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Kerens  and 
AchilleuB,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  convoyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name 
on  the  Via  Xtiic^U^'a.  ^Sv*^va^  "^^ 
altar,  remoNed  Itoto.  ^3a'£  «<i!oi\.«rwoftft.«ssL 
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§  2.  B.  KIOOLO  IK  OABOSBB. 


Bomi, 


entrance  to  the  substructions  of  tht  .^ 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy.      ' — 

8.  Nicola  da  Toleiitino  is  attached  to  ^_ 

the  Armenian  College,  and  services  — 

are  held  according  to    the    peculiar  ^ 

rites  of  the  Armenian  ch.,  the  most  . 
remarkable  being  High  Mass  at  4.30 

P.M.  on  Easter  Eve.  3 

B.  Onofrio  (the  Egyptian  hermit)/on 
the  Janiculum,  above  the  Porta  di  San 
Spirito,  built  in  the  reign  of  Engenins  • 
IV.  (1429),  for  the  monks  of  St, 
Jerome  (  Girolommi).  Originally  in  the 
Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-plaoe 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoming 
convent  in  1595,  when  at  Eome  to  oe 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Under  the 
portico,  and  covered  with  ^lass,  are  3 
lunettes,  in  which  are  paintings  repft- 
senting  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Jerome,  by  Bomeniohiiio,  by  whom  also 
is  the  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
over  the  door  of  the  ch.  The  remains 
of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Gem- 
salemme,  which,  until  1857,  lay  on  the 
1.  of  this  entrance,  under  the  spot  where 
we  see  an  inscription,  stating  that  th^ 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  tomb  erected  by  subscription  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on 
1.  The  monument  is  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the 
poet's  funeral,  and  a  statue  of  Tasso 
by  FabriSf  a  miserable  specimen 
of  modem  Boman  scolpture.  The 
chapel  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; the  picture  over  the  altar, 
and  the  decorations  around,  being 
as  bad  as  Fabris's  monnmeat. 
Amongst  the  other  sepulchral  me* 
morials  in  this  ch.  are  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi,  the  lyric  poet,  who 
died  in  1712 ;  and  of  Cardinal  Mezxo- 
fante,  in  the  last  chapel  on  the  1.,  a 
simple  slab,  with  a  modest  inscription 
to  that  extraordinary  man,  irho  was 
titular  cardinal  of  the  ch.;  and,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  near  the 


basilica  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  is  the 
ancient  episcopal  church,  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
graved on  the  back  of  it.  On  a  mar- 
ble slab  in  the  choir  is  preserved  the 
appeal  of  Cardinal  Baronius  to  his 
successors  not  to  alter  the  building, 
or  remove  any  of  its  antiquities.  The 
touching  prayer  of  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history  might  be  remem- 
bered with  advantage  by  some  of  the 
restorers  of  our  own  times.  The 
following  is  an  exact  copy  of  this 
portion  of  the  inscription: — Presbyter, 
Card.  Successor  quisquis  fueris,  rogo  te, 
,per  gloriam  Dei,  et  per  merita  horum 
martyrvm,  nihil  demito,  nihil  minuito, 
nee  mutato;  restitutam  antiquitatem  pie 
servato ;  sic  te  Deus  martyrum  sttorum 
precibus  semper  adjiuvetl  Round  the 
choir  runs  a  handsome  marble  cornice, 
and  above  is  a  painting  of  the  Council 
held  in  the  old  Basilica  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  This  interesting  ch.  is 
seldom  open,  except  at  an  early  hour, 
and  on  certain  feast-days.  (Festival, 
May  12th.) 

8.  Kicolo  in  Carcere,  in  a  recess  W. 

of  the  Piazza  Moutanara,  interesting 

from  its  position  over  the  substructions 

of  the  temples  of  Hope,  Piety,  and  Juno 

Matuta,  which   stood    in  the  Forum 

Olitorium,  described  at  p.  126.     This 

ch.  has  undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion,  and    in    the    gaudiest   modem 

style ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 

side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 

of  different  styles  and  material.    Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 

columns  which  formed   the    portico 

round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 

them  probably  belonged  to  tbat  edifice: 

in  either  usle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
ticoes   of   the  adjoining  temples — on 

the  1.,  of  the  Doric  edifice  dedicated  to 

Juno;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Piety. 

Supporting  the  high  altar,  under  a 

gorgeous    modem    tabernacle,   is   an 

urn  in  green  basalt,  with  lion's  head : 

it  contains  reUcs  of  saints.     On  the 

walls   over  the    arches  of  the  nave 

are  modem  paintings  of  events  in  the 

Jife  of  St  NicholaSf  and  round  the  _  , .     ^ 

choir  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea.    The\c\tv<\uecetv\,o  \wtv.  oi  CAx^Esuiii.  ^^am^^ 
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1505),  surrouuded  with  Uantlsome 
red  arabesque  ornaments.  The 
of  xhe  founder  of  the  ch.,  Nicola 
a  Palena,  is  also  to  be  observed 
figure  in  bas-relief.  Aroucd 
btiue,  behind  the  high  altar^ 
Dome  interesting  frescoes;  the 
r  by  PintQxicchio,  the  lower  ones 
sare  Penizzi ;  the  Virgin  and 
XB  the  ccutrej  imforlunately 
by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
pt,  aiid  the  Maiisacro  of  the  Iniio- 
neufky  are  good,  some  of  the  heads 
betag  very  gracefai;  as  are  ulso  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyl*  by 
Titittirio'hio  in  the  2nd  row.  In  the 
eikapel  of  tl»e  Madonna  di  Loreto,  the 
altarpiece  is  by  An,  Caracci, 

In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of  the 
adjoiuiug  monastery,  closed  to  ladies, 
Is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Madonna 
And  Child,  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
Ibefore  lier,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
"Vliicl,  probably   by  Bellralfio  (much 
repainted).     In  one  of  the  adjoinirg 
itNiins,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
jioet,  and  -where  he  died,  several  relics 
f  Tasso   are    preserved  ^  his    bust, 
)  which  has  been  adapted  ihe  wax 
lask  taken  after  death,  his  crucifix, 
b'elt,    inkstand,    some    of   his    auto* 
graphs,    and    the    leaden    colHu     iu 
hich   his  bones  were   deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.    The  terrace 
b  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens 
f  the  convent,  command  a  magnificent 
lew  over  the  N.  part  of  Kome,  and 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills,  with 
Soracte  in  the  distance.    In  the  upper 
rt   of  the  garden  is   Tasso's   Oak, 
consecrated    by    the    tradition     that 
Under  its   shade  the  poet  was  used 
o   retire   for  meditation   and   study. 
■^a^as  partly   blown    down  during 
^^nm  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  since 
I^Kn  it  has  regained  fresh   vitality. 
An    etching    of    it    before    its    fall 
ruB  made  by   Mr,  Strut t,  author  of 
Sylva  Britannica.'     Near  it  are  some 
emicircular  rows  of  masonry  seats, 
formerly  a  place  of  meeting   for  the 
Arcadian  Academy  during  the  summer 
aoDths,  in  a  magnificent  situation. 

0,  TAuenMio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
line  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 


of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellia,  and  was 
founded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Gth  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Calepodios. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French  in  iS-tO,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio  became  an  important  position 
to  the  besiegers.  It  was  therefore 
taken  by  storm  by  two  French  co- 
iumuSj  under  Gen,  Regnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely ;  and  though  the  build- 
ing was  several  times  lired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  were  as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.  was  buried  Cresoeutius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  ot 
Kome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared^  and  no  trace  of 
this  interesting  memorial,  of  Eome 
during  the  middle  ages,  can  now  be 
discovered.  In  this  ch.  Narses,  after 
having  defeated  Totila,  met  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  and  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for 
his  victory.  It  was  here  also  that 
Peter  11.  of  Aragon  was  crowned  by 
Innocent  III,,  and  Louis  King  of 
Naples  was  received  by  John  XXII. 
In  the  Confession  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Pancratius  and  SL 
Victor,  One  of  the  flights  of  steps 
from  the  aisles  leads  to  the  spot  where 
the  former  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom ;  the  other  to  the  cata> 
combs  of  Calepodius,  the  buriaUplace 
of  many  early  martyrs. 

8.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontaite,  anciently 
called  Ad  vl'/'/n^  Siflvias^  2  m.  beyond 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Miu-e, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  St,  Paul  is 
suppo.s€d  to  have  been  beheaded.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Aldobrandiui,  from  the  designs  of 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  in  1599.  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  the  3  fom^i- 
tttius  which,  weat\i  told  by  the  legend, 
sprang  up  "vrUct^  \Ita.ft  'W'a,^  <ill  '^% 
apostle  bouii^e<i  5v&  ta.'(WK^  MvTSiSi's*  ^^swi. 
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the  earth.  It  contains  also,  in  the 
rt.-hand  corner,  enclosed  by  an  iron 
grating,  the  short  marble  pillar  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  decapi- 
tated. In  the  pavement  are  inserted 
some  beautifal  Roman  mosaics  dis- 
covered at  Ostia.  Close  to  this  ch. 
are  2  others. 

88.  Yineenzo  ed  Anastasio  was 
built  in '  626  by  Honorius  I.,  and 
restored  in  796  by  Leo  III. :  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  an  early  Christian 
basilica,  having  8  arches  on  either 
side,  supported  by  pilasters  instead 
of  ancient  columns,  as  in  most  similar 
edifices  in  Rome,  their  only  ornamenta- 
tion being  frescoes  of  the  Apostles, 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael,  painted 
by  his  pupils,  but  most  miserably 
daubed  over.  Over  each  of  the  arches 
of  the  nave  is  an  oblong  window 
pierced  with  3  rows  of  circular 
openings,  now  filled  with  glass,  but 
originally  with  alabaster  or  trans- 
lucent marble.  There  are  4  similar 
windows  in  the  W.  front.  The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork ;  the  nave  wide 
and  wiUiout  chapels.  This  ch.,  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  A.D.  990,  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a 
Cistercian  monastery  founded  by  Inno- 
cent II.,  its  first  Abbot  (P^anelli) 
having  become  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
in  1145,  when  this  edifice  was  most 
probably  built.  It  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Trappists,  a  branch 
of  the  original  order,  under  whose 
judicious  cultivation  a  large  tract  of 
surrounding  land  has  been  thoroughly 
reclaimed  and  planted  with  eucalyp- 
tus and  olive-trees,  and  excellent  vines. 
The  monks  are  very  obliging;  they 
make  liqueur  and  various  specifics  for 
fever  from  Eucalyptus  (sold  at  their 
dispensary).  In  front  of  this  ch.  is 
a  portico  supported  on  columns  (of 
granite),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mura. 

The  3rd  ch.,  called  8.  Karia  Soala 

dsl^  is  built  over  the  cemetery  of  St. 

2^eno,  in  wliicb  were  buried  the  12,000 

CJwistians  who  had  been  employed. 


according   to    Chnrch    tradition,   in' 
erecting   the    Baths    of   Diocletian.' 
The  ch.  derives  its  name  from  a  vision 
of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  celebrating   '^ 
mass    for    certain   souls,  when   they   ;-.• 
appeared    to    him    ascending    by    a   ^^' 
ladder  to  heaven.     It  was  restored  in    ,'i 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the  '%: 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by    \ 
Giacomo  della  Porta.    It  is  an  oeta-    }v. 
gonal  building,  with  a  central  cupola,    f  i 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of    v. 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran-     is 
cesco  Zucca :  the^  are  considered  to  be     '-; 
the  first  works  m  good  taste  of  this 
kind    executed    in    modem    times ;     Y 
they  represent  the  Virgin  above  with     \ 
4  Saints,  and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card,      j 
Farnese  below.    Beneath  is  a  subter-      I 
ranean  chapel,  behind  which  is  shown      | 
a  cell  in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  before  being  led  to  ex- 
ecution ;  and  the  altar  at  which  S. 
Bernard  had  the  vision  above  alluded  to. 
These  3  churches  are  in  a  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,   which    is    carried   to  the 
neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di  Poz- 
zolana, on  the  l.bank  of  the  Tiber,  fw 
shipment. 

8.  Fietro  in  Kontorio,  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  197  ft.  above  the  sea,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine 
near  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  was 
crucified,  and  rebuilt  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  ^ain, 
from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli, 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century; 
it  stands  on  the  site  of  tiie  Arc 
Janiculensis,  founded  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, and  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte  d'Oro, 
or  Montorio,  f^om  the  yellow-coloured 
sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  npjE>er 
portion  of  the  hill.  This  interesting 
ch.  narrowly  escaped  utter  demolition 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It 
and  the  convents  were  fortified  and 
occupied  by  the  Romans.  From  its 
vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French  be- 
<  sieging  force,  it  was  much  exposed  to 
I  the  &ce  ot  \kft\>fesvft%«t^.  TVsft\r&R»Bft 
» aiid.8leep\ewexft<M>TK\^^\.€V:5  ^«e^w$^^. 
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lid  have  been  sinCe  rebtiilt,  as  well 
m  the  -western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
OOQvent.  AmoTig  the  part*  which 
ily  e,scaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
;«hapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  cel<.'brated 
^the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
"  The  principal  subject  is  the 
Kfttion  of  our  Saviour,  now  de- 
by  damp  and  injury.  Near 
door  is  the  tomb  of  S.  Julian 
of  Bagnsa  about  1500).  The 
on  the  vault  of  the  chapel 
sents  the  Transtiguraiion.  These 
rks  cost  Sebastian  the  labour  of  6 
irs.  *'  They  vary  in  process,  being 
lly  in  fresco,  partly  in  oils,  and  show 
influence  of  the  Sistine  CbapeL" 
fOf  the  other  works  of  art  which 
were  in  the  building  prior  to  1849, 
were  damaged  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  over  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  4th  on 
rt.,  beyond  the  side-door  leading  to 
the  cloister,  Is  by  Vamn\  who  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait:  the  sepulchral 
inonanients  of  the  Monti  family,  as 
well  as  the  statues  of  Religion  and 
Justice,  were  sculptured  by  Btirto- 
hmmfo  Amminati.  The  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (5th  on  the  1.)  was 
painted  by  Fnmcesco  Salviati;  the 
painting  over  the  altar,  of  St.  John 
baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  J>.  da 
Voltemra,  '*  excellently  composed^  but 
some  what  inexpressive," — Kuijler,  The 
Dead  Christ  and  the  different  subjects 
of  the  Passion  in  the  next  chapel  (4th 
on  the  1.)  are  probably  by  StfUatrty 
although  attributed  to  Vandyke, 
The  fresco  of  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  in  the  Ist  chapel  on 
the  l^^hy  Giovanni  dc'  Vcg'Jii,  is  said 
to  be  from  a  design  of  Michel  An- 
ffci>j.  In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  ia  a  modem  copy  of  Guido's 
Crtidfixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion^  the  Trausligtira- 
tion  by  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  LaTiants, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. Ou  the  return  of  the  Trans- 
figtiration  from  the  Louvre  it  was 
placed  in  the  Phmcoteca  at  the  Vati- 
caOf  and  nn  annual  stipend  granted 


to  'the  eh.  in  compensation  for  the 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dunganuon, 
son  of  the  Eiarl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  0*Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  (1608),  who,  implicated 
in  the  iatrigues  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  fled  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  iu  the  early  part  of  the  17lh 
centy. :  their  slab  tombstones  are  in 
the  nave,  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

In  the  cloi.sterof  the  adjoining  con- 
vent is  Bramante'a  celebrated  Tem- 
ple, built  Jit  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on  which  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  is  a  sniall  circular 
building,  having  on  the  outside  a  cor- 
ridor sustained  by  IG  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  in  grey  granite:  it  has 
been  universally  admired  as  a  bijou  of 
architecture,  and  is  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  most  elegant  works  of 
moderu  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St,  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stncco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the 
Cross  upon  which  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  was  crucified.  This  beauti- 
ful edifice  had  a  narrow  escape  during 
the  siege  of  1 849,  one  of  the  French 
shells  having  burst  within  6  feet  of  it. 
The  view  from  the  platform  in  front 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  now 
reached  from  the  Porta  Septimiana  by 
au  excellent  carriage-mad,  can  hardly 
be  surpassed;  it  is  to  modem  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
localities  aud  principal  buildings  of 
the  more  modem  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama,  extending  from  So- 
racte  to  the  extremity  of  the  Alban 
hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites  and 
towns  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
afternoon  sun. 

The  same  road  continues  to  the  P. 
S.  Pancrazio,  and  traverses  handsome 
gardens,  \m  \\\e  cewtte  of  whloU  \?i  g. 
marbl  e  fonntaw^  TwVvvtfa  csw«i<s;  ^ws\  x^.'i.'t 
the  obelisk  o?  t\ve  Vvatx'e.  t^sfi^Yo^^Q* 
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B.  Fifitro  in  Yincoli  (the  Basilica 
Eudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers), 
on  the  Esqairme,  not  far  from  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  built  in  442,  during 
the  pontificate  of  St.  Leo  the  Great, 
by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III., 
to  preserve  the  chain  with  which  St. 
Peter  was  bound  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was  repaired  by  Pelagius  I.  in  555, 
as  we  learn  by  an  inscription  in  the 
ch. ;  rebuilt  by  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th 
century;  and  restored  in  1503  by 
Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  In  1705  it  was  altered  to  its 
present  form  by  Francesco  Fontana. 
It  consists  of  a  portico,  out  of  which 
opens  the  fine  nave  separated  from  2 
side  aisles  by  20  ancient  fluted  marble 
Doric  columns  of  fine  proportions  sup- 
porting a  series  of  arches,  terminated 
by  a  semicircular  tribune,  the  arch  of 
which  is  supported  by  2  Corinthian 
columns  of  grey  granite. 

Beside  its  architecture  the  chief 
object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is  the 
Moses  of  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  ^lan  of  which  was 
80  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  The  quarrel  of  Michel 
Angelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its 
progress  for  2  years  ;  but  on  their 
reconciliation  the  great  sculptor  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  continued  to 
work  upon  it  until  the  death  of  the 

Sope  in  1513.    It  was  then  suspended 
uring  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.,  and  was  not  fairly  resumed 
until  after  his  death.    The  ori^nal 
-design,  after  all  these  interruptions, 
was  never  executed:  Michel  Angelo 
had  only  completed  at  his  death  the 
statue  of  Moses  and  the  2  figures  sup- 
posed  to  represent  Religion  and  Virtue, 
Ifat  called  by  Vasari  Eachel  and  Leah, 


These  were  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  ■ 
of  St.  Peters,  as  originally  intended, 
but  in  their  present  comparatively 
obscure  position:  two  of  the  figures 
of  slaves,  which  were  intended  to 
serve  as  Caryatides  on  the  monument, 
are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is 
in  the  Boboli  gardens  at  Florence. 
To  complete  this  list  of  misadven- 
tures, the  pope  is  not  buried  under 
his  monument,  but  near  his  kinsman 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament,  in  St.  Peter's,  and  with- 
out any  memorial,  except  a  paltry 
marble  inscription.  These  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  Moses 
is  not  so  advantageously  seen  as 
it  would  have  been  if  surrounded 
by  all  the  accessories  of  a  finished 
monument.  There  are  few  works  of 
art  which  have  been  more  severely 
criticised  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  its  commanding  ex-  • 
prcssion  and  colossal  proportions.  The  | 
figures  in  the  niches  on  each  side  of  j 
the  Moses  are  also  by  M.  Angelo^  those  I 
of  the  Prophet  Elias,  and  the  Sibyl  by  \ 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Julius  II.  by  Maso  dal  Bosco^ 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child  above  all  by 
Scherano  da  Settignano. 

At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt.  aisle  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Querckw. 
Beyond  it  are  the  monuments  of  Cardi- 
nals Margotti  and  Agucci,  from  the  de- 
signs of  DomenichinOf  who  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  latter  over  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  at 
the  2nd  altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
painting  by  the  same  master  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Ouercino.  The  tribune  is  painted  by 
Jacqpo  Coppiy  a  Florentine  artist  of 
the  16th  centy.,  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  rt.  hand 
pier  of  the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with 
his  bust  in  relief,  to  GipUio  Clovio, 
the  celebrated  missal  and  miniature 
painter  of  the  1 6th  centy.,  who  was 
a  canon  of  this  ch.  The  si>Iendid  new 
high  altar,  the  Confession  in  fiont  of 
it,  and  the  altar  where  the  latd^  dis- 
covete^  T^'^ioft  oi  \S&fe^-v^sv.  Manwabees 
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1377  oil  the  day  set  apart  to  celebrate 
tlic  30th  aimiversary  of  the  consecra- 
ttott  of  Pii;s  LX,  as  bishop.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  apse  is  aa  aucient  epis- 
copal chair  iu  marble.  Over  tlie  3rd 
altar  iu  the  1.  aisle  is  acurioos  mosaic 
of  St,  Sebastian,  of  the  year  C8Uj  with 
the  name  ;  he  is  represented  as  an  old 
taan  with  a  beard ;  it  is  an  iuteresting 
ejumple  of  the  art,  and  was  placed 
iu  this  ch.  because  the  saints  was  sup- 
posed to  have  averted  a  pestilence* 
lletweeu  this  and  the  next  chapel, 
*liich  has  over  the  altar  a  picture 
of  the  Dead  Christ,  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Cirizio  Aldobrandini,  the  pro- 
tector of  Tassoaud  uephew  of  Clement 
VIII.  Faj'ther  on  is  a  bas-relief  of 
St.  Peter  delivered  by  the  .An^el,  with 
the  Donatorio  kneeling  betore  the 
SaiQt,  executed  in  1465  for  Cardinal 
di  Cusa,  whose  gravestone  is  beneath  ; 
and  near  the  door  the  tomb  of  An- 
tonio del  PoUajiiolo,  and  of  his  brother 
Pietro,  with  their  busts;  the  fresco 
over  it  is  allegorical  of  the  supposed 
power  of  the  popes  to  liberate  souls 
from  purgatory^  aud  was  painted  by 
Pollajuolo's  pupils. 

The  chains  which  give  name  to 
the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
bttt  are  publicly  exhibited  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  "^'inculis, 
on  the  1st  of  August  and  8  follow- 
ing days :  they  are  about  2  yds.  long, 
and  formed  of  flat  iron  links,  and 
are  kept  under  the  custody  of  an  arch- 
confraternity,  in  a  bronze  tabernacle 
in  the  outer  Sacristy,  executed  by  Pol- 
lajaolo.  In  the  inner  Sacristy  is  the 
Deliverance  of  St.  Peter  by  the  Angel, 
a  work  of  the  younger  days  of  IfomC' 
nlchiuo.  In  this  ch.  Hildebrand  was 
elected  pope  iu  1073,  when  he  assumed 
{be  name  of  Gregory  VII. 

The  adjoining  convent,  now  a  tech- 
uionl  college,  was  built  by  Giuliaiio  di 
Sangallo:  one  of  the  best  views  of 
the  Colosseum  is  to  be  had  from  its 
upper  Loggia.  The  great  cloister,  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  Ionic  portico, 
erected  by  Julius  IL  when  titular 
Cardinal  of  the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre 
&  elslem  designed  by  Michel  Angelo, 
The  street  which  leads  from  before 
titt*  ch,f  the  F$a  eft'S/.  Ficti-o  in  Vincnta, 


to  the  Piazza  Suburra,  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  Vicns  Scdcr'atus^ 
infamous  in  Roman  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  impiety  of  Tnllia,  who 
there  drove  her  car  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  father  after  he  had  been 
assassinated  by  her  husband  Tarquin. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Marouite  monks, 
ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza, 
may  be  remarked  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  date-palm  in  Rome. 
The  large  building  wliich  occupies  the 
third  side  of  the  square  is  the  convent 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  the  belfry 
of  which  is  perelied  on  a  well-pre- 
served raediffival  tower  of  the  Frangi- 
pani. 

S.  Praasede,  near  the  S.W,  angle  of 
Sauta  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  Bmall  oratory  built  by  Pius  I» 
A.D.  IGO,  38  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might 
retire  during  the  persecutions.  The 
present  building  was  erected  iu  822  by 
Paschal  I.,  restored  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury by  iSicholas  V.,  and  modernised 
by  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was 
titular  cardinal  of  the  ch.  It  is  re- 
markable as  the  place  of  the  attack 
of  the  Frangipauis  on  Pope  Gelasins 
II.  iu  ni8.  The  principal  entrance 
from  the  Via  di  S,  Martino  consists  of 
an  ancient  portico,  supported  by  two 
Ionic  columns  of  granite;  but  that 
open  to  the  public  is  in  the  adjoining 
Via  di  Sta.  Pnissede,  by  a  side-door. 
The  interior  cousists  of  a  nave  di- 
vided from  2  side  aisles  by  16  columns 
of  granite^  with  composite  capitals. 
The  tribune  is  ascended  by  a  double 
llight  of  steps,  composed  of  large  slabs 
of  rosso  antk'Of  which  IS'apoleoB  I.  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Paris  a  few 
mouths  before  his  fell. 

The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  remark- 
able ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-S24).  Ou  the  face 
of  the  triumphal  arch  is  the  Vision 
of  St.  John,  the  Saviour  with  an 
angel  on  either  side,  SS.  Praxedes 
aud  Puden/iana  at  his  feet,  iu  the 
centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of  which  are 
also  guarded  by  angels;  the  figures  on 
either  side  bew'm^ ''»rcvia.\X.v%  'mA  «&x- 
inga,    aud    I'Uosft  \ivi\o^    ^V^  \,^\ar 
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branches  represent  the  faithful.  Over 
the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the  Lamb  in 
the  centre,  having  3  candlesticks  on 
one  side  and  4  on  the  other,  allegorical 
of  the  7  churches,  and  on  either  side 
2  angels,  followed  by  emblematical 
figures  of  the  4  Evangelists.  On  each 
side  of  the  arch  are  the  24  Elders  ad- 
vancing to  cast  their  crowns  before 
the  Lamb.  On  the  vault  or  apse  our 
Saviour  stands  on  a  mound,  from 
which  issues  the  Jordan  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints:  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
presented  to  'Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana ;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  ch.  is 
evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.  A  lamb  bearing  a 
cross,  with  6  others  on  either  side,  on 
the  band  beneath,  are  emblematicaJ  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  rude 
representations  of  cities  at  either  ex- 
tremity represent  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

On  each  side  of  the  high  altar, 
under  the  music  galleries,  are  pillars 
of  white  marble,  remarkable  for  their 
foliage  ornaments.  In  the  1.  side 
aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab  of  nero- 
bianco  granite  on  which  S.  Praxedes 
slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nave 
a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
collected  the  bodies  and  blood  of  the 
marWrs  who  suffered  on  this  hill.  In 
the  Confession  beneath  the  high  altar, 
are  4  sarcophagi  of  early  Christians, 
one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana;  the 
mosaic  decorations  of  some  of  these 
urns,  and  especially  of  the  adjoining 
altar,  are  fine  specimens  of  this  class  of 
work.  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle 
of  S.  Zeno,  or  of  la  Colonna  Santa 
(ladies  only  admitted  at  certain  sea- 
sons), is  entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2 
columns  of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and 
.granite  (porfido  e  granito  nero-bianco), 
supporting  a  portion  of  an  elaborately 
sculptured  fneze ;  the  outer  wall  to- 
wsrds  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  interior, 

sre  covered  with  mosaics  of  the  time 
°aschal  I, ;  from  their  richness  tins 


chapel  was  formerly  called  the  Orto 
del  Paradiso:  it  derives  its  present 
name  from  a  portion  of  a  column  of 
black  and  white  marble,  to  which  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  bound 
at  his  Flagellation;  and  which  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem  in  1223  by  a 
Cardinal  Colonna.  Themosaics,  which 
are  indistinctly  seen,  represent,  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  the  Saviour  holding 
a  book ;  on  the  altar,  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Saviour,  SS.  Praxedes  and  Pu- 
dentiana; on  the  rt.  wall,  SS.  John, 
Andrew,  and  James;  and  on  the  L, 
SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana,  and  Praxedes; 
over  the  door,  a  throne,  of  God,  with 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Amongst  other 
relics  contained  in  this  chapel  are  the 
bodies  of  SS.  Zeno  and  Valentinian. 
The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cetive  (1474), 
in  the  adjoining  chapel,  with  his 
recumbent  statue,  and  those  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  S.  Prassede,  and  S. 
Pudentiana,  is  a  good  work  of  the 
1 5th  century.  The  bust  of  Monsignore 
Santoni,  by  Bernini,  on  his  monument 
upon  a  pier  of  the  nave,  opposite  the 
chapel  of  S.  Zeno,  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  the  artist  was 
only  10  years  old.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Anchera,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix,  neair  the  side  door,  bears  the 
date  1286,  and  is  probably  by  one  of 
the  Cosimati.  The  3rd  chapel  on  the 
L  contains  a  picture  of  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  by  Federigo  Zticchero;  the 
Ascension,  on  the  roof,  is  by  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  In  the  large  chapel  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  are  his  seat,  and  the 
table  on  which  he  distributed  food  to 
the  poor.  The  Sacristy  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Flagellation,  attributed 
to  Giulio  Somano.  Amongst  the  relics 
here  is  the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour 
(the  colours  are  totally  effaced), 
which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented to  Pudens,  the  father  of  S. 
Praxedes  and  S.  Pudentia&a;  teeth 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  Mitre 
of  St.  Charles,  &c.  The  Church  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  Pudens  was  the 
first  person  in  Rome  converted  to 
Chiistianity  by  St.  Paul;  the  apostle 
lodged  in  his  house  firom  the  Ist  year 
of  C\aud\.\ii&  \.o  \!b.fe  ^Vlb.,  wA.  ^j^vq. 
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to  Rome.  TTie  departare  of  the  Jews  I 
from  Kome  is  mentioned  in  Actsxviii, 
2 ;  *'  because  that  Cluudius  had  coin- ' 
manded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Kome."  The  apostle  meutious  Pu- 
dens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
iv.  ai :  "  Eubalus  greeteth  thee,  und 
Ptidens,  and  LiiniSj  and  Claudia,  and 
all  the  brethren."  Linus  is  considered 
by  the  historiaus  of  the  Church  as  the 
saccessor  of  St.  Peter;  Claudia  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pudeiis, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  British  chief 
Caradoc  or  Caractacus.  ThiMe  are 
remains  of  a  very  early  bell-tower, 
dating  from  SI 5,  on  the  basement  of 
which  are  paintings  in  a  rude  stjk% 
relative  to  the  life  of  S.  Agnes. 

n  Priorato  (sco  Bta,  Maris  Aventi- 
nenaej. 

8.  Prisea,  on  the  Aveotine,  a  very 
aneieut  eh,,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  St,  Prisca 
was  baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was 
consecrated  by  pope  S.  Eutichiauua 
in  280,  and  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombard!  in  1600.  It  has  14  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in 
the  nave,  built  into  the  piers ;  and 
at  the  high  altar  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saint,  by  Passitjnani.  In  the 
drypt  is  a  curious  baptismal  font, 
in  the  form  of  a  fantastic  capital 
of  a  cohimn,  having  a  large  basin  in 
the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  the  4 
angles.  This  ch.  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana,  founded  by  Servius  TuHius  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  Latin 
League.  This  ch.  is  seldom  open, 
except  on  the  anniversai"y  of  St,  Prisca 
(Jon.  18 J,  and  during  the  Station  on 
the  Uth  Mon.  in  liCnt^ 

B.  Pttdentiana,  in  the  valley^  be- 
tween the  Viminal  and  EsquiFjne, 
on  the  N,  side  of  Via  Urbaiia,  the 
ancient  Vicus  Patricius,  is  very  in- 
teresting historically,  and  from  the 
works  of  mediaeval  art  contained  in 
it;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
Mjao/eat  of  ail  the  Christina  edifices 
of  Rome    (ommum    eccksiaruin    urbis 


wttistis3iina)f  to  have  been  considered 
in  early  times  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
Christian  city,  and  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens, 
whei-e  Stf  Peter  lodged  from  a.i>.  41  to 
r>(i,  converted  his  daughters  Praxedes 
and  Pudentiana,  and  baptized  many 
thousands  of  the  first  followers  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  ch.  was  dedi- 
cated, S.  Pudentiana,  by  St.  Pius, 
JL.D.  145.  Beneath  the  present  ecli- 
fice  are  numerous  remains  of  Koman 
editices,  which  have  been  explorc<l 
by  Mr.  Parker,  anumgst  them  a  bath- 
room, probably  belonging  to  the  theima} 
of  Novatus.  This  chui-ch  was  succes- 
sively restored  by  Adrian  I.  in  the 
8th  centVi,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  11.  in  the  I2th,  and  again  in 
1597  by  Card,  Caetani.  It  consists  of 
a  nave,  aud  formerly  of  side  aisles 
(the  latter  having  been  divided  oif 
into  chapels)  separated  by  14  ancient 
columns  of  grey  marble. 

The  mosaics  are  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  Kome.  **Ttjo  much  restored 
at  different  time^  for  the  date  to  be 
now  determinable."  It  belonged  origi- 
nally perhaps  even  to  the  4th  centy., 
or,  at  all  events,  was  copied  fi'om  one 
of  that  date.  Certainly  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  time  of  either  Adrian  I. 
or  III.,  as  usually  supposed.  Spit- 
hover's  publication  on  Koman  Mosaics 
has  a  good  drawing  of  it.  They  repre- 
sent oar  Saviour,  cuthrontd»  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in  lioman  costume,  S.  Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standiug  behinti,  and 
stately  Roman  edifices  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists above.  Below  is  a  row  of  8 
ihialf-length  figures  which  overlap  likti 
double  profiles  on  a  coin,  (See  Angler, 
p.  26.) 

In  the  neighbouring  chapel,  on  the 
1.^  dedicated  to  St,  Peter,  is  a  large 
marble  group  by  G.  della  Porta,  of  great 
beautj'  and  refinement,  representing 
our  Saviour  delivering  the  keys  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  floor  of  tlie 
aisle  leading  to  this  cliapcl,  us  of  other 
parts  of  the  ch.,  retains  the  old  Roman 
mosiuc  \)ivve\ueu\,  feu^^^ta^jft^  \a  \\•ss^^i 
forme»i  v^.^^  ^^  Yvii^<i\^^  \\wa&«£,  "^Vcxvi 
were  Bom^i  cm\n  ^\vT\t<\»a  Sa'fet^X^'vvQw 
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let  inlo  the  walls,  now  removed  tn 
the  Laterun,  but  replaced  by  casts — 
one  discovered  ia  the  catacombs  of  St, 
Priscilla,  to  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of 
Pttdeus,  with  a  rade  portrait;  the  table 
on  which  St.  Peter  ate  was  formerly 
plac^  under  the  altar,  but  was  re- 
moved duriug  the  erection  of  the 
new  altar  put  up  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
inan,  who  was  titular  of  St.  Paden- 
tiana.  Opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle  is 
the  richly  decorated  Chapel  of  the 
Caetam;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is  by 
Paola  Olivieri;  on  each  side  are  fine 
coliimns  of  Lumachelta  raarble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  -i  Evangelists,  and  of 
S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side 
are  of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani 
in  the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of 
the  oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Poma- 
rancio.  The  church  contains  also  2 
pictures  by_;  Ciampelli,  representing 
pious  females  interring  the  bodies  of 
martyrs.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  ihe  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are 
some  early  Christian  bas-reliefs.  The 
facade  has  been  entirely  rebuiit  by 
Cardinal  13onaparte  ia  a  gaudy  style. 
The  street  in  front  of  it  having  been 
much  raise  J,  in  137  "3,  to  improve  the 
ascent  to  S.  M.  Maggiore,  a  haudBome 
pate,  with  a  double  llight  of  steps  lead- 
ing doM'U  to  the  vestibule  of  the  eh. 
has  been  constructed.  The  Gampanilo 
of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  its  kind  ;  it  dates  from  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  eh.  in  1130,  The  3  upper 
stories,  with  their  open  colonnades,  are 
unique.  The  old  walls  at  the  back  are 
carious.  The  great  conventual  estab- 
lishment on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Via  Urbana,  called  rhe  Bambino  Gesu, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Rome  5 
it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the  order  of  St, 
Augiistiu,  who  are  principally  occupied 
with  the  education  of  young  females. 

*  9antl  dtmttro  Goronati  (seldom  open 
except  at  an  early  hour),  an  interest- 
ing ch.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
Ct'IJan  wblcb  extends  from  the  Colos- 
eeam  to  the  Latetan  ;  and  which  was 


called  od  Ctput  Africa:.  Tlie  present 
edifice  "was  built  by  Paschal  II., 
to  replace  a  more  ancient  one  erected 
by  Flonorius  I,  iu  626 ;  it  is  now 
attached.  Ia  front  of  the  eh.  are  two 
square  courts;  the  inner  one,  origi- 
nally the  atrium,  has,  built  into  its 
walls,  several  columns,  evidently  from 
ancient  edifices.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  separated  from  the  narrow 
aisles  by  S  columns  of  grey  granite, 
with  composite  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  women's  gallery  of 
smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  at  Sta.  Aguese 
fuori  !e  Mura,  and  remarkable  for 
having  still  intart  the  marble  screen 
behind  which  its  occupants  were  con- 
cealed. The  tribune,  which  is  very 
wide,  has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal 
chair,  and  its  vault  and  walls  covered 
with  frescoes  of  martyn?d  saints  by 
Giovanni  di  S.  Oiovanni.  The  nave 
and  tribune  have  fine  pavements. 
Beneath  in  a  subterranean  chapel  are 
the  relics  of  SS,  Cnrporferus,  Severus, 
Severianus,  and  Victoriaiius,  to  whom 
the  ch.  is  dedicated,  in  4  urns  placed 
here  by  St  Leo.  On  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  it  is  a  mutilated  inscription  by 
Pope  Dam  as  us,  in  honour  of  the  patron 
saints.  Opening  (on  the  rt.)  from  the 
outer  court  is  a  chapel  of  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
Byzantine  paintings  (abt.  1245),  re^ 
presenting  events  in  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  our  Saviour 
with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Apostles.  The  adjacent  nun- 
nery has  an  orphanage  for  girls 
attached  to  it. 

S.  Saba,  on]  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Avenline,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  Kandusculana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
veiy  ancient  ch,,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancicntsarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consisla  0?  a,  tva>rt,  wi-^^iciaXfe^  Sx^-wv  '?Si3t 
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which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  1,, 
which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Being  in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St. 
Saba  is  seldom  open,  except  on  the 
Saint's  day  (Dec.  5).  On  Thursdays  a 
person  is  generally  in  attendance,  who, 
for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock  the  door. 

S.  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  liegina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veil,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
The  basilica  of  S.  Sabina  was  built  in 
425,  by  Peter,  an  lUyrian  priest, 
where  the  house  of  St.  Sahina  stood, 
as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscription 
over  the  principal  door.  The  figures 
of  draped  females  on  either  side  are 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
large  composition  continued  all  round 
the  church  (early  part  of  the  6th 
centy.).  Sixtus  V.,  in  1587,  altered 
it  to  its  present  form.  The  ch.  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  and 
retained  a  ^eat  deal  of  its  original 
character ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, on  the  fistce  of  which^  towards 
the  nave,  «re  decorations  in  pietra  dura 
(red  and  green  porphyry),-supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  attempt  at  mosaic, 
probably  dating  from  425.  The  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the  hi^h 
altar,  contains  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Bosary,  with  S.  Dominick,  and 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Sassoferrato. 
In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal 
of  the  15th  centy.,  with  the  inscription 
Ut  moriens  viveret  vivit  ut  moriturus. 

In  this  ch.  is  shown  a  marble  slab 

on  which  St.  Dominick  was  wont  to 

pray.    A  round  piece  of  black  marble 

placed  on  a  little  pillar,  said  to  have 

been  thrown  at  him  by  the  Devil,  is 

perhaps  an  instrument  of  torture  hung 

round    the  necks  of  martyrs.    The 

chapel  of  St.  Hyacinth,  opening  out  of 

the  rt.  aisle,  has  an  altarpiece,  by  L. 

^on^ana;  the  frescoes  representing  the 

Canonization,  and  on   the  side  walls 

subjects  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are 


by  the  two  Zuccheri.  Out  of  the  1. 
aisle  opens  the  handsome  chapel  of 
St.  Catherine;  its  cupola  is  painted 
by  Odazzi.  Of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  this  ch.  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  that  in  mosaic  of  Munio  di 
Zamora  upon  the  floor  of  the  nave ; 
he  was  generalof  the  Dominican  order, 
and  lived  in  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  (1300) ;  several  others  are 
curious. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the 
ancient  portico  or  vestibule,  now  en- 
closed in  the  conventual  buildings ;  it 
is  supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which,  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  centy. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier 
period,  particularly  the  rudely  sculp- 
tured panels  representing  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  said 
by  the  Annalist  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  Mamachi,  to  be  older  than 
tiie  7th  centy.  Beyond  the  portico 
is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  con- 
vent, in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,^  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  tiiat  sttpport  narrow 
Lombard  arches ;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation,  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his  ' 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Avendne  towards  Uie 
river,  from  which  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view. 

The  site  on  which  the  ch.  of  S.  Sabina 
and  its  gardens  stand  was  formerly 
covered  (beginning  from  the  N.),  by 
the  Temple  of  Jimo  Regina,  Ibnnded 
by  Camillus  after  the  fall  of  Veii :  by 
that  of  Jupiter  Libertas,  erected  by 
.Caiu8GTawi\i\3L*,tft%\otfe^\rs  ksL^^tuL 
\auA  to  ^Yiick  Ksovvas  "^iSKvq  -a^^^^ 
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an   extenaTe    atrtum,   in   irhich    he 
placed  tke  librarj-  nf  Varro,  the  first 
opened  to  the    pulillc    ]ii    liome,      A 
part  «f  the   ch.^  and  of   the   garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
^er  back,  exteudiug  to  the  modern 
:ut  to  the  Bocca  della  VeritA,  which 
lows   the    direction    of  the   Clivus 
Publicius  of  auelent  times.      Ou  these 
sites   ia  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
trv'ss  of   the    Savellis,  and    the   resi- 
dence of  Honarias  III.  (SayelU),  which 
h<fnmdeover  to  the  Dominican  monks, 
for  tlieir  ^rdens,  in  the  13th  centy. 
The    ch,  of  11   Prioralo  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  the  JAuM  Ikii^  meutioned  by  Ovid, 
and     whi^re      Remus    consulted     the 
angaries   respecting    the    hmtdiug   of 
Borne ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site 
of  the  Afifiihistriun,  near  wliere  Tatius 
at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
jod  subsequently  the  Temple 
fa.      If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aveiitine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa.  Prisca  Btands  was  prohably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,    near  where   Licinius  Sura,   the 
friend  of  Trajan,  erected  his  Thermro, 
between  which  and  the  valley  of  the 
CircQS  Maxiraus  was    the    house    of 
Trajan  himself,  before  he  became  em- 
peror.    Iti  the  vineyard  on  the  0[)po- 
site  sde  of  the  road  from  Santa  Prisca 
( VigrxfX  del  ColLhjio   BurnLiiio),  now  the 
property  of  Prince  Torlonia,  a   part 
of  which  was  covered  by  the  Thcrma: 
De-^tauv,  are  two  well-preserved  speci- 
mens  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius — 
one  nearly  40  yards  long  and  lA  high, 
coDsistiug  of   ma«&ive  blocks  of  vol- 
canic   tufa     admirably    adjusted,     on 
which  rests  a  good  arch  in  the  Etrus- 
caa  style,  aud  upon  which,  as  below 
Santa  SaViua,  less  durable  constructions 
of  the. Imperial  period  were  erected, 

B.  Salvatore  in  Latiro,  in  the  small 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  opening  out 
of  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  M'liich  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally 
of  the  Poluted  style  of  the  1 5th  tenty., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappesuvd 
uader   modern    restorations  r     a  new 


fa^'adc  in  tlie  Corinthian  style  hai 
been  erected,  with  a  hnpo  tastele*s 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Kinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
House  to  Ix)reto;  it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona'a 
early  work  of  the  Nativity. 

The  adjoining  convent  has  a  hand> 
some  cloister,  opening  out  of  which  is 
a  chapel,  Avhere  have  been  placed  some 
good  medi.TRval  sepulcliral  monuments 
that  stood  formerly  in  the  oh.,  amongst 
which  is  that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S. 
Giorgio  iu  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their 
patron  Eti genius  IV.,  on  which  is  his  re- 
cumbent statue  by  Ts^iui  da  FisOf  and  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Councils  of  Basle  and  Florence 
held  during  his  pontificate.  In  a 
smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister  is  a 
monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory  be- 
longing to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.and  con* 
vent  in  14'>0,  with  his  portmit-hust. 

San  Sehaatiano,  about *2  miles  be- 
yond the  pate  of  that  name  on  the  Via 
Appia.  The  foaiulation  of  this  basi- 
lica 13  scarcely  less  ancient  than  that 
of  the  others  we  have  described,  aud 
is  also  attribnted  toConstantine.  But 
the  present  edifice  is  not  older  than 
Kill,  when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  from  the 
designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All 
truces  of  the  ancient  basilica  have  dis- 
appeared, and  neither  the  architectm'e 
nor  the  decorations  present  anything 
Tvbieh  requires  notice.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  S.  aisle,  de- 
signed by  Ciro  Ferri,  has  a  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  saint  by  Antonio 
Giorgetti,  after  his  master,  Bernini. 
The  remains  of  St.  Sebastian  are  buried 
under  the  altar  in  a  marble  urn,  having 
been  removed  here  from  the  Vatican 
by  Honorius  III.  In  the  opfjosite  aisle 
is  the  handsome  Albani  clMpel,  erected 
by  Clement  XI.  as  the  burying-place 
of  his  family,  and  deilicated  to  St. 
Fabianus^  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
sa\4  to  oSeY  \\v«i  \TO.v««t^"i\'s^  X^'sx  >s^ 
the  SaViouVs  iafeV,  VftKvv.  V^  -^'is.  isij^N 
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by  St.  Peter  at  the  si>ot  now  occnpied 
by  the  little  ch.  of  Domhie  quo  vaJis, 
which  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  so  called  from  the  words 
which  St,  Peter  addressed  to  our 
LonK  This  traditional  relic  is  but 
one  of  the  many  ex  votos  formerly 
offered  by  persons  restored  to  health, 
or  returning  from  long  and  difficult 
journeys,  to  the  divinity  to  which  they 
attributed  the  benefit.  The  material 
used,  being  white  marble,  could  evi- 
dently not  have  belonged  to  the  lava 
pavement  of  the  Via  Appia.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
arc  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutvchius;  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are 
in  the  beautifully  formed  letters  pecu- 
liar to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontifi",  and  in  the  same  style  of  me- 
trical composition  that  we  fiod  in  the 
catacombs  of  Sta.  Aguese,  S.  Calisto, 
&c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Cata&jntJj^.  See  §  22,  Cata- 
combs. 

8.  Silvefitro  la  Q,uiriiiBle  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 
the  pendentives  of  tlie  cnpola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the  1. 
transept,  by  Domemckhio.  They  repre- 
sent David  dancing  before  the  Ark, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  tlie  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus, 
Lauzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
positiou  and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Scipiong 
GixeLtrii ;  it  is  paimted  on  slate,  The 
large  painting  of  S,  Caetano  and  S, 
Andrea  di  Avelliuo,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Jiiwi  da  Messina.  The 
5  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  C'lt.  dTArpino, 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
«de  walls  by  i^oHdoro  da  Caramf/gio 
and  J/itiu/'hio.  The  Sacred  College 
assembled  in  this  ch.  before  going  in 


at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Ben tivoglit 
the  historian  of  the  war  iu  Flandew,^ 
and  Farinaoci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(ob.  1618)  who  defended  the  Cenci'l 
family,  have  sepulchral  monuments  la  ! 
this  ch.,  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance. 

Son  SUvestro  in  Capite,  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Silvestro ;  deviveri  its  name  from 
the  head  of  St.  John  preserved  in  it' 
Amongst  the  relics  preserved  here  is 
a  napkin  with  the  portrait  of  Christ 
impressed  upon  it.  According  to  tra- 
dition, Christ  himself  sent  it  to  Ab-  \ 
gams,  King  of  Ede&sa.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  at  Constantinople.  Amongst 
other  miracles  wrought  by  its  instru- 
mentality, it  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  siege  engines  when  a  Persian 
arniy  invested  Bdessa-  Tlie  extensive 
convent  attached  to  this  ch.  has  been 
converted  into  the  general  post^  and 
telegraph-offices. ; 

S.  Sisto,  a  very  ancient  foundatiott 
opposiie  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  barbarously  modernised, 
not  I'ar  from  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  Temple  of  the  Camense, 
ami  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  It  was 
here  that  S.  Dominick  first  established 
his  order  in  Rome,  and  where  he 
founded  the  Devotion  of  the  Rosary. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish  Dominican 
friars  of  S.  Clemeute,  but,  from  the 
insalubrious  state  of  the  quarter,  owing 
to  malaria,  the  convent  is  no  longer 
habitable.  The  extensive  gardens  an- 
nexed to  it  have  l>een  converted  into 
nursery -grounds  by  the  Koman  munici-  ^ 
pality. 


S.  Stefano  sopra  Caeco,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  turning  out  of  the 
Via  di  Pi6  di  Marmo,  at  the  corner  of 
which  stands  an  ancient  colossal  foot 
of  marble.  This  ch.,  which  js  only 
interesting  as  preserving  the  form  of 
an  ancient  basilica,  has  a  wide  nave 
separated  from  2  aisles  by  ranges  of 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble 
and  7  arches;  it  has  been  modernised. 
The  rWvtig,  ^vouwd  ou  which  it  stan<ls 
is  formed,  ot  l\\v;  ^4\it\%  ^t  'Cc^vi  '\fttEx\}\ 


^ 


— "'"-"'*'^cr«  jfi  [a IS  en.  oeiore  going  m  ps  lovmeu.  «x  \nc  vjlvi 
procession  To  rAe  coacJave,  when  held\of  lsvsaiiCi^Ta^\4 
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8.  Stefaao  Rotondo,  on  the  weBtern 
part  of  the  Ca»Han  Mill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  of  Rome ;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
tAlfice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
Dot,  aa  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
I  ir  churches  built  expressly 
111  purposes,  like  that  of 
^L.i.^Liza.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  theory  that  it  was 
the  cirenlar  portion  of  the  Alaceltum 
Urtvuie^  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
iiieat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
tbority  of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
TTorship  by  Pope  St.  SinipUcius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  coneentrjc  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  in- ! 
tercolnmniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V,  [  1447  ),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuity  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  Interior,  133  ft,  in  diameter,  has 
5C  columns  j  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
fonner  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
Bpring'mg  from  them.  In  the  central 
MTeA  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
timn  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall :  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occnpy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circolar  row,  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
ing are  given  in  Cmiiua's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps,  The  walls  are 
coTcred  with  frescoes  by  romamnciOf 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints:  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  FeUciajma 
haa  behind  its  altar  in  the  circular  re- 


cess a  mosaic  ((i42-G49),  representing 
the  Baviour  with  the  patron  saints,  la 
the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
from  which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  read  his  fourth  homily. 
The  ch.  is  only  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  on 
the  2Ctb  of  December,  the  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Stephen  ;  hut  admittance 
can  be  obtained  at  all  limes  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sacristan. 

B.  Stephen's  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tina  (see  Index). 

SantisBimo  Sudario,  a  small  ch.,  built 
in  16U5  for  the  Piedmontese  iu  Rome, 
and  named  after  the  chief  relic  in  the 
cathedral  of  Turin.  It  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  court  chapel,  and  is  attended 
by  the  king  and  royal  family  when  in 
Itome.  It  has  been  richly  adorned 
with  marbles,  and  with  recent  frescoes 
by  Cesare  Maccari  of  Siena.  On  the 
vault  is  a  group  of  beatified  persons 
belonging  lo  the  house  of  Savoy, 
amongst  whom  is  the  Beato  Bonifacio, 
who  was  consecrated  Archbp,  of  Can- 
terbury by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1245. 

Sta.  Susanna,  in  the  Piazza  delle 
Terme,  near  Santa  Maria  della  Vitto- 
ria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Bernardine  nuns ;  its  handsome  front 
was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo  Maderno. 
The  interior,  with  its  heavy  roof  in 
deep  panels,  is  rich  in  ornament,  and 
frescoes  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint,  by  B,  Croce ;  the  painting 
over  the  high  altar  is  by  Lnwetti^  and 
those  of  the  choir  by  C,  Nebbiu.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  J.  transept,  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  has 
a  good  altarpiece  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Saint,  by  the  last-named  painter. 

S.  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  bnilding  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Ilocca 
dcUa  Veritk,  and  under  the  Palatine 
Hill.  The  present  building  shows  by 
its  uoiistmctioa  t\ial\V\ift\QT\i^  vci  •Oo.t 
decline  of  art;  U\%  6TOjv^o%t\  VvtV-aN^t 
been   huUt  \)y   Mvmvi.  \,  uv  \>x^  ^"^Joi 
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century,  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in  i  by  the  above-mentioned  John  Scop- 


1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in  1700, 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  1.  (772-795),  and  re- 
present our  Saviour  between  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  presenting  2  figures,  one 
of  S.  Teodorus,  presenting  their  crowns 
to  Christ,  "  chiefly  iuteresting  as  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  copying 
of  the  old  mosaics,  the  figures  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Theodore  being  exact  copies 
of  some  at 'S.  Cosma  e  Damiano." — 
Kugler,  A  very  ancient  custom  of 
carrying  infants  to  be  blessed  in  this 
ch.  is  still  continued  (every  Thursday 
morning),  especially  after  their  re- 
covery from  the  effects  of  vaccination. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  before  the 
ch.  is  a  mutilated  Pagan  altar,  and 
beneath  extensive  sepulchral  vaults 
belonging  to  a  burial  confraternity. 


S.  Tommaso  degli  l^lesi,  or  8t. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Via  di 
Monserrato,  near  the  Farnese  palace, 
was  attached  to  the  English  college, 
but  was  desecrated  under  the  French 
republic.  The  college  has  been  re- 
stored as  well  as  the  ch.,  founded  in 
775  by  Ofla  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  buut 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  by  ^bert.  Thomas-k-Becket, 
during  his  visit  to  Rome,  lodged  in 
the  hospital;  and  on  his  canoniza- 
tion by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  ch.  was  dedicated  to 
him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St,  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Hipa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  an  English  college  for  mission- 
aries by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the 
ell.  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Car^- 
naJ  Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  \ 
endowed  with   considerable  property  \ 


pard.  The  halls  of  the  college  contam. 
some  curious  portraits  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  On  the  29th  Dec., 
the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass, 
is  performed.  The  college  contains- 
about  forty  pupils,  and  the  order  and- 
neatness  that  reign  throughout  con- 
trast in  a  remarkable  degree  with 
all  similar  establishments  in  Rome. 
During  the  late  Card.  Wiseman's  mas- 
tership, several  sepulchral  monuments 
from  the  desecrated  ch.  were  placed  in 
the  lower  corridors  of  the  college ;  that 
of  Cardinal  Bunbridge,  Abp.  of  York 
and  British  Envoy  to  Julius  II.,  has  a 
fine  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased 
in  full  pontificals,  a  beautiful  example 
of  Florentine  early  16th-century 
sculpture.  (See  Sta.  M.  del  Popolo.) 
Cardinal  Bainbridge,  who  was  also 
Prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
died  at  Rome  in  1514.  Sir  Thomas 
Dereham,  a  follower  of  the  Stuarts 
(ob.  1739),  has  a  monument  here. 
The  travellers'  book  here  records 
that  on  the  30th  Oct.  1638,  John 
MiUon  dined  at  the  college  with  other 
Englishmen.  Attached  to  the  college, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educat^ 
young  Englishmen  for  the  Churclr, 
has  l^en  lately  added  another  institu- 
tion, under  the  denomination  of  CoUegio 
Pic,  to  receive  clergymen  who  have 
becomeconverts  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  ministry  of 
that  Church.  There  are  now  about 
22  pupils  in  the  English  College  and 
15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 


La  Trinita  de*  Honti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  ^agna, 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  wnicli- 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Faola. 
It  simered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazols. 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nvms  ot  ^ft  ^cc^  Cajs>o;s»  ^\\a.dfiVQte 
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cbTireh  is  closed  after  niomitig 
it  9^  A.M.,  but  strangers 
■d  at  ihe  side  door,  lu 
Mini  chapel  on  the  rt,  hand  is 
Tc  of  S.  Francois  de  Sales, 
third  are  the  Assumption, 
per  the  n\ittr,  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
the  Prescutatiou  iu  the  Tcinple, 
id  the  Massaore  of  the  Iniioceuts, 
tin?  stde  walls,  from  the  master's 
Lgns.  The  Massacre  of  the  Iiino- 
IH  is  said  to  have  been  retouched 
Michel  Angelo.  Tlie  Assumption 
I  suffered  cou&iderably  in  its  lower 
artion  ;  in  thert.-h.  corner  we  recog- 
iu  the  old  man  with  Otttstretcbed 
the  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo, 
le  5th  cHnapel  is  painted  by  the 
iiool  of  Bazzi,  but  the  frescoes  are 
luch  injured  ;  the  6th  by  that  of 
eragliio,  and  are  in  better  preserva- 
Bon;  the  high  altar  is  an  execrable 
imen  of  modern  taste.  The  As- 
m^tion  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
sept  is  by  Fed.  Z'Kchero,  and  the 
pbeta  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
Utoiies  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault, 
Fivriiiv  del  Vctga  and  AUciati ,-  the 
representing  the  Procession  of  St, 
regory  the  Great,  on  the  pillar 
wards  the  nave,  on  the  rt.,  by  an 
nown  hand,  is  interesting  fur  the 
lew  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as 
t  existed  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The 
ransept*  alone  have  preserved  iin- 
Iterea  the  original  pointed  architec- 
are. 

The  great  painting  of  this  church 
I  ia  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  L,  the 
resco  of  the  Dkscent  from  tor 
aoas,  the  masterpiece  of  Daniele  da 
roiterrft,  executed  with  the  assistance 
f  Michel  Angelo,  '*  a  grand  irapas- 
iouvd  work  of  powerful  action." — 
fjtjfer.  Considered  by  Poussin  to  be 
te  third  finest  picture  in  the  world, 
liferior  only  to  Kapliaul's  Trausfigu- 
and  to  the  Communion  of  St. 
itf  of  Domenichino.  In  1821, 
esco  was  detached  from  the 
an  of  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  1., 
nsferred  to  canvas,  and  removed 
that  next  the  door,  into  an  ex- 
llent  light,  Tn  the  3rd  chapel  on 
le  1.  15  an  IffiTititcu'atc  Concajdion  h 
pn'f,  its  the  prc'Eapbuel  style,  wi 
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frescoes  of  the  Annunciation  and  Saln^ 
tation  on  the  side  walls,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal 
Archbishtip  of  Fiesani/on,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  Virgin.  In  the  Massimo 
chapel,  5th  on  the  1.,  is  a  Nuii  me 
tatif/cre,  attributed  to  GiuUo  lionutno  or 
»7  Rittore,  and  in  the  Gth  a  picture  of 
our  Saviour  by  Satz,  a  modem  German 
artist;  the  frei^coes  on  the  side  walls 
are  hy  pupils  of  Overbeck.  The  grave 
of  Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2iid  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
On  Sundays  and  great  festivals  vespers 
are  sung  by  the  uuns',  the  music  in 
general  is  very  good ;  the  service 
commencing  about  3  r.M.  in  wrinter. 

La  Tiimiti  de'  Feilegn^ini,  near  to 
the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  1GL4,  with  a 
fa^jade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  QuidOy 
over  the  high-altar^  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,  by  C'atr.  <T Ai'pino  ; 
and  the  same  subjects  by  Borgoi^nonc. 

Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an  hospital 
for  convalescent  patients,  and  for  pil- 
grims arriving  at  Home,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
dtipending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come.  On  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
the  Reman  nobility  and  several  of  the 
cardinals  used  to  assemble  in  this 
hospital)  and  wash  the  feet  of  ihe  poor 
pilgrims. 

88.  Vinaenao  ed  Anastasio,  near 
the  fountain  of  Trevi.  Clement  IX. 
granted  this  eh,  to  the  regular  minors. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Mazzarini. 
The  architect  Lnnghi  decorated  the 
facade,  and  the  paintings  inside  are  by 
painters  of  the  period,  of  no  gieat 
note.  Near  the  lugh  altar  arc  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  series  of 
remains  of  Popes  from  Sixtus  V.  to 
Pius  VIII. 

S8.  VinzetLio  ed.  ^jiasX-iSMi  ^%aft\\A<i,^. 
Lb  tre  lontaue. 
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San  Vitftld,  in  tlie  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  vejy  ancient 
foundation  retaining  the  form  of  a 
basilica.  After  having  remained  long 
neglected,  it  has  been  restored;  and 
although  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
ori^nal  character,  it  will  be  worth 
visiting,  as  presenting  in  its  outer  walls, 
at  least,  a  good  example  of  the  earlier 
Christian  edifices  of  Rome.  Except 
the  carved  wooden  doors  leading  from 
the  vestibule  into  the  ch.,  there  is 
little  worthy  of  notice  in  it.  Its  foun- 
dation dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  I. ;  and  it 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Great  Portico  which 
led  to  the  Temple  of  Qairinus. 


§  3.  Colleges. 

The  CoUegio  di  Propaganda  ViAe 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  heretical 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  futh 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com> 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  Borro- 
mini.  It  contains  a  library  of  upwards 
of  30,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  law ;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Museo  Borgia^  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  in  the  last  century.  This 
Museum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the 
celebrated  Codex  Mexicanus^  published 
in  Lord  Kingsborough's  magnificent 
work;  for  an  illuminated  Church 
Service  on  vellum,  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  VJ.,  with  the  portrait  of 
that  notorious  Pope  ;  for  a  second 
Church  Service,  prepared  on  the  occa- 
sioo  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at 


Bologna  by  Clement  VII.,  containing 
a  painting  of  the  ceremony,  and  por- 
traits of  several  of  the  personages 
present  at  it ;  and  for  a  precious  relie 
of  Raphael — a  letter  to  his  unde 
Simone  diCiarla,  written  from  Florence 
on  the  21st  April,  1507,  in  a  bold 
hand,  and  signed  "  Vostro  Baphaello, 
Depintore  di  Fiorenze"— it  has  been 
published  in  Bottari's  edit,  of  Vasari, 
of  1792.  There  are  several  coriosities^ 
sent  by  the  missionaries  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Museo  Borgia 
can  only  be  seen  on  application  to  we 
Rector  of  the  College,  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Propaganda.  The  cele- 
brated printing-oflBce  of  the  Propaganda 
is  rich  in  Oriental  types,  and  has 
produced  many  works  of  great  ^rpo- 
graphical  beauty.  It  has  been  recently 
furnished  with  the  most  improved 
printing  apparatus.  There  is  a  shop 
in  the  Via  di  Propaganda  where  aU 
the  works  published  by  the  institution 
can  be  seen  and  procured.  The  an- 
nual examination  of  the  pupils,  which 
takes  place  in  January,  is  an  interest- 
ing scene,  which  few  travellers  who 
are  then  in  Rome  omit  to  attend  ;  the 
pupils  reciting  poetry  and  speeches  in 
their  several  languages,  accompanied 
also  by  music,  as  performed  in  their 
respective  countries. 

CoUegio  Bomano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati.  It  was  also  called  the 
Universita  Gregoriana,  and  was  onder 
the  management  of  the  Jesuits  until 
1 870.  It  is  now  a Lycaeum  for  second- 
ary instruction,  under  the  name  of 
Liceo  Ennio  Quirino.  The  instruction 
comprises  the  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  literature,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Natural  History. 

The  library  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  Bibiioteca 
Vittono  Emanuele,  containing  650,000 
vols.,  derived  chiefly  from  suppreraed 
monasteries.  Amongst  its  curiosities 
are  a  metrical  description  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  with  49  maps  engraved 
on  wood,  %\xv^o«ftd\oha.ve  been  printed 
at  Vemcft  >aeV««;ei\.  \V\^  «sA  \^SR»\ 
\ed.\l\oiis   oi    ^VraJoo  weA  ^wBk\K»&»& 
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M«U,  printed  at  Yenioe  in  1480;   s 

T,n„  p.Uiii.d  of  Ptolemy,  printed  at 

J  ;  some  Chinese  irorks 

;,  and  some  editions  of 

.  with^otes  by  Christina 

of  Sweden, 

'FbG  Obserratory  of  the    Collegio 

r  Tviiiv  V.  nrs  directed  by 
hi,  one  of  the 
ly.    It  Etatids 
on  two   of   tlie  iioineuse  solid  piers 
Ti^ed  hy  Cardinal  Lixdovisi  to  support 
die         "  upkted  cupoja  of  his  ch. 

of  '  *  The  entrance  is  at  7, 

'r '  aTita,     It   is  furnished 

rest  astronomical  icstm- 
if  which  were  presented 
by  a  ftieialK^r  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
Pms  IX.  contributed  most  liberally  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Observatory. 
The  apparatus  for  registering  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  all  other 
meterological  phenomena,  invented  by 
the  late  director,  will  intereet  our 
ecientific  countrymen.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  in  1867,  and  gained 
the  grand  gold  prize  medal,  with  a 
premitim  of  CO<X)  tr  Attaclietl  to  the 
estrf' '  '  '^ '"t^  is  a  good  Astronomical 
Li  I  Magnetic  Observatory 

wd!        ./      l   with   Eoglish    instru- 


CoUegio  della  Sapiensa,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Uome,  fouuded  by  Innocent  IV. 
1244,  a*  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
ice  VIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools;  the  philological  pro- 
fessorships were  added  in  1310  by 
Clement  V.  Subsequent  pontitFs  en- 
larged the  plan  by  the  introduction  of 
scientific  studies,  and  endowed  the 
university  with  the  taxes  on  various 
iclcs  of  excise.  The  present  build- 
was  begun  by  Leo  X.  from  the 
Igns  of  Michel  Augelo,  and  finished 
"m  157G.  under  Gregory  XIII.,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  Tlie  oblong 
with  its  double  portico.  Bup- 
in  the  lower  tier  by  Doric  and 
the  upper  by  Ionic  pilasters,  was 
built  by  this  able  architect.  The  ch. 
id  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the  most 
fMatBstie  style  of  Borrominj.     It  con- 


tains a  large  composition  by  Pietro  da 
Captona,  relating  to  Sl  Ivo.  The 
uniTersity  derives  the  title  of  the 
Sapienza  from  the  inscription  over 
one  of  the  entrances,  Jnittum  Sapient i,'^ 
timor  Ihmiiu,  Its  organisation  was 
entirely  remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in 
15:^5,  and  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  187 1,  It  has  4  faculties— Law. 
Medicine,  Philology,  and  Physics  and 
Mathematics.  Eleven  Professors  are 
attached  to  the  first  faculty,  24  to  the 
second,  13  to  the  third,  16  to  the 
fourth.  All  their  lectures  are  gratiil- 
tons.  Their  salaries  are  7200  frs. 
y  early,  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
number  of  students  in  1873  was  584. 
Attached  to  the  university  is  a  iJbrartf^ 
founded  by  Alexander  V!  I.,  and  liber- 
ally increased  by  I^o  XII.  It  is  open 
daily  from  S  to  12.  and  from  6  to  10 
P.M.,  with  the  exception  of  Thursdays. 
The  Must  not  contains  a  very  good 
collection  of  minerals,  recently  much 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  that  of 
Mousignore  Spada,  particularly  rich 
in  Russian  specimens  ;  a  collection  of 
gems  bequeathed  by  Leo  XI I.;  an 
extensive  series  of  geological  speci- 
mens iUustradve  of  Brocchi's  work 
on  the  **Suo]o  di  Roma;"  a  collection 
of  fossil  organic  remains  from  the 
environs  of  Rome ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and 
stone  used  in  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Rome,  formed  by  Signor  Belli ;  a 
cabinet  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  an  extensive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  &c.  Attached  to 
the  medical  faculty  is  a  small  liotanh 
GardrTfi^  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  Trastevere,  and  to  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory on  the  suTOBiit  of  the  Capilo)» 
directed  by  Professor  Respighi.  The 
technical  biculties  have  been  removed 
to  the  beautifol  convent  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vinculis,  and  a  hondBome  new 
building  for  the  study  of  physics  and 
chemistry  has  been  erected  in  the 
garden  of  S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna,  on 
the  Viminal. 

The   English,  Irish,  and    Scottish 

&cnpl\oii  oi  X\ie  Cfextt<5cvft%.  ^vva.^^%i.\sj 
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them — S.  Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  S. 
Agata  dei  Goli,  aud  S.  Andrea  doi 
Scoxzesi  (see  Index). 

The  American  College,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ccclesiasticB  from  die  United 
States,  occupies  the  s^pacious  Convent, 
30,  Via  detl'  Umilla,  whicii  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Pins  IX.:  it  is 
supported  by  contributions  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  fees  of  its 
inmates,  now  i>u  in  number.  There 
is  also  the  Pio-Latiu  (S.  Americuu) 
College,  58^  Via  del  Quiripale,  and 
that  of  tlic  Irish  Avigiistinians,  be- 
sides others  belonging  to  various 
nationalities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nrc  th«  3 
seminaries  (Horaano,  Pio,  and  Vad* 
cano),  for  the  education  of  Italian 
clergy,  containing  at  present  upwards 
of  2(10  pupils;  another  fonnded  by 
the  late  Pope^  in  the  Piazza  Piu, 
for  the  education  of  missionaries ; 
and  that  of  San  Luigi,  for  imtives  of 
France. 


§  4.   FOHNTAINS. 

Foatana  dell'  Adjaa  Feliue,  more 
generally  called  the  Fvuitma  <h'  T<r- 
minj,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Rime.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domeiiico  Fontana.  In  the 
central  niche  is  a  eolossal  statue  of 
MoBes  striking  the  rock,  by  Prospero 
da  Brescia,  who  is  said  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  the  ridicule  excited  by  his 
work.  In  the  side  niehes  are  figures 
of  Aaron,  by  Giambattista  della  Porta, 
and  of  Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca. 

Toantaiu  of  the  Acqua  Uarcia  (or 
Pia),  PiaJ!?!a  di  Termini.  This  fonn- 
taiUj  in  the  public  garden,  between  the 
Baths  of  Diocrletian  and  the  rly.  stat., 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  powerful  jet 
of  water.  The  last  appearance  of 
Pius  IX.  in  public  was  to  M'itness  the 

£rst  burst  of  waler  from  the  fouaXain 

iaSept,  1870. 


Poutana  deUa  Barcaooia,  in  the ! 
a^i^u  di  Spagun,  in  the  form  of  u  hoai 
from  whicli  it  derives  its  name, 
was  designed  by  Bernini,  in  coi 
memoration  of  tlie  great  flood  of  15% 
during  which  a  boat  was  left,  by  the 
retiring  waters,  in  the  place  where  the 
fountain  was  c^^iustructed.  It  has  liiUc 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Pia 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading 
Uie  Trinita  de'  Monti,  begiiu  iu 
reign  of  Innocent  Xlll,,  at  tlie  <fi 
pense  of  a  French  nobleman,  Gvnffiffj 
aud  finished  in  1725,  from  funds  ^ 
qncttthed  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Fontona  del  CampidogUo,  at  ilie 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
Palace  of  tlie  Senator  on  the  Cajiitfl 
(see  Index,  Palace  of  Senators). 

Fontana  Paolina,  on    the  Jani* 
lum,  tiie  most  abundant,  aud  perhai 
the  most  imposing  of  all  the  Rot 
fountains,  though  not  in  the  best  ta 
It  was   erected  by   Paul  V.   iu  1' 
from  the  designs   of  Foi! 
their  names  are  commemtfi 
of  the  foimtain.     The   elevatiua 
the   fountain  is  an  imitation  of 
facade  of  a  church;   it  h;v    '     !^ 
columns  of  red  granite,    t 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  v 
in    the    Fomni    Trau&itorium.     Tw 
water  is  collected  from  springs  afwut 
the    lake    of    Bracciano,    and 
veyed  to  Rome  by  the  Pauline   i 
duct,    The  Acqua  Paola,  after  ! 
ing  this   fountain.'Berves  to  tinii 
chief   part   of    the    city    tiour-Uil! 
situated    in  the  streets   hetweea 
Jauiculnm  aud  the  Tiber,     From 
fountttio  the  view  over  the  whole  < 
Kome  and  the  Campagna  is  very 

Pountaitu  of  the  Piazza  Fa 

Like  the  fountains  in  the  Pi 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple 
ing  into  magnificent  oblong 
basins,  each   17  feet   long,  foi 
the  Baths  of  Carac alia, 

Pountaim  of  the  Circo  Agonole. 
I'tto^  \\ia:ta.    ^iowtaitts    3    fouiitan 
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by  Gregory  XIII.  That  to  the  N.  was 
restored  in  18T8.  The  central  group 
Btruggling  ^vlth  a  sea  monster,  is  by 
Amici.  That  lv>  the  S»  is  adorned 
H-ith  tije  figure  of  a  Moor  with  Masks 
and  Tritons,  hy  Beniiui,  The  central 
fountaiii,  which  supports  the  obelisk 
rough t  from  the  Circus  of  Komulus, 
as  raised  by  Bcruiiii  in  the  pontili- 
ite  of  Innooeut  X.  It  forms  a  cir- 
alar  basin,  73  feet  in  diameter,  with 
mass  of  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which 
e  chained  4  river-gods,  representing 
he  Diinube,  the  Ganges,  the  Mile,  and 
he  Rio  della  Plata.  The  figures  and 
ihe  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
riticised  b^  Forsyth  as  "a  fable  of 
Esop  done  into  stone," 

The  FomxtaisB  in  the  Piazza  of  St, 
Pvter'B  are  iiuer  than  auy  others  !n 
Kome.     They  were  desigued  by  Carlo 

faderno.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  great  height,  and  falls  back  into 
basin  of  Oriental  granite,  15  feet 
In  diameter;   it  runs  over  the  sides 

f   tliis   into   an   octagonal   basin   of 

:a.vertiue,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which 
Jtiie  sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beau- 
^fnl  rainbows.     The  height  of  the  jet 

bove  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is 

4  feet, 

tains  in  the  Piazza  deir  Popolo. 
,ere  are  0  fountuiuB  in  the  piazza, 
'onr  of  them,  oniamented  with  lions 
in  the  E^'ptian  style,  are  placed  round 
the  o\»elisk,  the  two  others,  called  di 
Soma  and  del  Nettano,  from  the  colossal 
groups  which  suniiouut  their  beautiful 
Easins,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
liemicycks.  They  were  desigued  by 
Valadler. 

Fotmtain  of  the  Quirinal,  placed  by 
Pius  Vll.  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk 
jerected  on  the  Piazza  dl  Monte  Ca- 
Vallo  (Quirinai)  by  Pius  VL  It  is  a. 
pimple  but  pretty  jet,  flowing  from  a 
toobfe  basin  of  grey  Oriental  granite, 
S5  feet  in  diameter,  found  in  the 
Poruju.  The  approach  to  the  Piazza 
vas  much  improved  bj  Pius  IX. 
J>arjo^  the  works  inimease  sul>struc- 
)j<mB    ia    concrete   of    CbnsfaDtlne's 


Baths,  extending  into  the  Colonna 
Gardens,  and  a  portion  of  the  Serviaa 
Wall,^  were  discoveretl.  Along  the 
ascent  are  placed  in  niches  several 
Jsenatorial  statues,  and  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the 
municipal  authorities  under  whom  the 
works  were  comiucted. 

Pontana  di  TreTi,  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  modem  foun- 
tains in  Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement 
XII.  in  17'J5,  from  the  designs  of 
Niccold  Salvi,  The  water  is  made  to 
fall  over  artificial  rocks ;  above  whicb, 
in  a  large  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade,  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  very  questionable  taste  of  this 
design  would  escape  the  criticism  of 
Forsyth !  he  calls  it  "another  pompous 
confLisioa  of  fabie  and  fact,  gods  and 
ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea-monstcrs ; 
but  the  rock-work  ia  grand,  propor- 
tioned to  the  Btreani  of  water,  and  a  fit 
basement  for  such  architecture  us  a 
castel  d'accjua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  wliich  we  find 
there."  The  iigures  are  by  Pietro 
Bracci.  Upon  the  Pala^zoPiombinottt 
the  back  of  the  fountain  are  2  bas-reliefs 
— one  by  Andrea  Bergondi,  repre- 
senting Marcus  Aprippa,  who  brought 
the  Aqua  \  irgo  into  Kome  ;  the  other 
by  Giovanni  Grossi,  representing  the 
young  virgin  who  pointed  out  the 
Bprings  to  the  soldiers  of  Agrippa,  as 
mentJuued  hi  the  account  of  that  aque- 
duct (see  Index).  The  palace  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  nttic.  bearing  an  in- 
Bcription  in  honour  of  Clement  XII. 

Fontana  del  Tritons,  in  the  Piazza 
Barl>erini.  It  is  composed  of  4  dol- 
phins snpporting  a  large  open  shell, 
upon  which  sits  a  Triton,  It  is  irom 
the  design  of  Bernini. 


Fontana  delle  Tartagnhe,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  rrom  tlie  4 
tortoises  wliich  ornnment  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudea  su^^ponw^  ^j.  VaxTa.,  1tvi\sv] 
wkicia  l\\e  wat^T  \\<i>N'fe  "^^^^'i  ^^  Xs^xtti 
The  design,  "b^  OVj^wmo  ^t^^^^i.  '^QXVa., 
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has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael by  Fassavant;  the  figures  are 
by  Taddeo  Landini. 


§  5.  Galleries  and  Museums. 

In  the  follovring  account  of  the  art 
treasures  of  Rome  the  principal  public 
collections  are  described  first,  and  the 
private  galleries  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically after. 

Palaces  with  their  collections  of  pic- 
tures and  statues  are  described  in  §  6. 

[Persons  wishing  to  make  copies, 
sketches,  casts,  or  drawings,  in  the 
public  galleries  at  Rome  must  apply, 
for  the  Vatican  Libraries,  to  the  Car- 
dinal-Prefect of  the  Sacred  Palaces  ; 
for  the  Vatican  Museum  and  Gallery, 
to  the  Pope's  majordomo;  for  the 
Capitoline  Collections,  to  the  Syndic 
of  Rome ;  for  the  Palatine,  Forum, 
Colosseum,  Baths  of  Caracalla,  Villa 
Adriana,  Ostia,  and  other  ruins,  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Antiquities, 
Commr.  Fiorelli;  for  private  collec- 
tions, to  their  respective  owners.] 
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There  is  no  palace  in  the  world 
which  approaches  the  Vatican  in  in- 
terest,  whether  we  regard  its  pTonuiient 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 


or  the  influence  exercised  by  its  col 
lections  on  the  learning  and  tast 
of  Christendom  for  nearly  300  yean 
It  is  an  immense  pile  of  buildings 
irregular  in  plan,  and  composed  o 
parts  constructed  at  different  times 
without  regard  to  general  harmonj 
A  palace  was  attached  to  the  basilic 
of  St.  Peter,  probably  as  early  as  th< 
time  of  Constantine.  It  certainly  ex 
isted  in  the  8th  centy.,  for  Charle 
magne  resided  in  it  at  his  coronatioi 
by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  century  thi 
palace  had  become  so  dilapidated  tha 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.,  wh< 
entertained  Peter  II.,  King  of  Aragon 
in  the  new  edifice.  In  the  following 
century  it  was  enlarged  by  Nicholas 
III.,  whose  additions  occupied  the  sit( 
of  the  present  Torre  di  Borgia.  Th( 
popes  for  upwards  of  1000  years  hac 
inhabited  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  die 
not  make  the  Vatican  their  permanen 
residence  until  after  their  return  fron 
Avignon,  in  1377.  Gregory  XI.  thei 
adopted  it  as  the  Pontifical  palace 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  seen 
rity  enjoyed  in  it  by  the  vicinity  of  tl* 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  John  XXIIE 
in  order  to  increase  this  security,  bui' 
the  covered  gallery  which  connects  thi 
palace  and  the  fortress,  along  the  lin 
of  the  Leonine  wall.  From  that  tina 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  with  eac 
other  in  the  extent  and  variety  c 
their  additions.  Nicholas  V.,  in  145C 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  tb< 
largest  and  most  beautiful  palace  o 
the  Christian  world,  bnt  he  died  befon 
be  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.  Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.  The  buildings  of  Alexander 
VI.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palace, 
md  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamenti  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the 
SixVm^  CXvK^,  itOtTOL  the  designs  of 
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nn.  erected  at  a  sboi't  distance  from 
be  palace  the  villa  called  the  Belve- 
lere»  from  the  designs  of  Antcmio  del 
?oUajoolo.  Julius  U.  conceived  the 
ilea  of  iiniling  the  villa  to  the  palaee, 
aid  employed  Bramante  to  execute 
he  design.  Under  his  dircctioo,  the 
(elebrated  Logijk  were  added,  and 
he  large  rectangular  space  between 
he  palace  and  the  villa  ^ras  divided 
ly  a  terrace  separating  the  garden  of 
he  -villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the 
lalaee,  which  he  intended  to  convert 
Uto  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
tnd  public  games.  In  the  gardens  of 
be  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
lons  of  the  S'aticau  Museum.  This 
tonour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
jeo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
tpanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pyb- 
bhed  at  Home  in  IGGU,  enumerates 
be  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
md  other  statues  placed  there  by 
iulitts  II.  At\er  his  death  Leo  X. 
lompleted  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  Rapliael,  Paul  III,  built  tlie 
~  ia  and  the  Pauline  Cbapel, 
^e  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
and  Sixtus  V.  completed  the 
ign  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 
ity  of  the  plan  by  construe  ting 
Icross  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
iixlus  V.  had  begun  a  uew  and  more 
mposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
lie  couri  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  wus 
then  advancing  towards  completion 
under  Clement  VIII.  This  is  now 
l3ie  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope, 
Ind  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
Constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.  Nu- 
Iherous  alterations  and  additions  were 
ihade  by  succeeding  pontitTs.  Under 
urban  VIIL  Bernini  constructed  his 
Celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Seala 
ftegjaj  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI. 
>uiU  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
Ihe  Museo  Pio-Clementino ;  and  Pius 
Vll.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 

Eing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
rauianle,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
fibrary.  Leo  Xll.  Ix^gan  a  series  of 
tXinmhets  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
hieh  were  Snisbed  by  Gregory  XYl. 


during  whose  pontificate  also  the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.  Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  ia  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situa- 
tion ia  the  upjH;r  part  of  the  jKilacc ; 
coiitiaued  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
left  oniinished  by  Gregory  XIII.; 
erected  the  magnificent  stairs  leading 
from  the  portico  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Damasus,  and  thence  to  the  state 
apartments. 

The  successive  additions  to  the 
Vatican  Palace,  daring  upwards  of 
four  centuries,  have  rendered  it  rather 
a  collection  of  separate  buildings  than 
one  regular  structure.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  immense:  its  length  ia  1 151 
English  feet,  and  its  breadth  767.  The 
number  of  its  halls,  chambers,  gal- 
leries, &c.,  almost  exceeds  belief;  it 
has  8  grand  staircases,  200  smaller  ones, 
20  courts,  and  4422  rooms.  From  this 
statement  the  stranger  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

An  Englishman  may  pace  the  art 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  with  some  just 
pride,  when  he  remembers  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  contents, 
painting,  sculptures,  &c.,  were  replaced 
in  their  present  position  through  the 
generosity  and  firmness  of  the  British 
Government,  They  not  only  enforced 
the  restitution  by  the  French  of  the 
plunder  accumulated  in  the  Louvre  by 
the  rapacious  armies  of  Napoleon,  but 
even  contributed  (some  at»,000/.)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  removal, 
which  the  fioauces  of  Pius  VIL  could 
ill-afibrd,  no  other  allied  Power  con- 
tributing a  farthing. 

I.  The  oliief  entr&noe  to  the  palace 
is  at  the  end  of  the  rt.  colonnade, 
where  a  few  steps  lead  to 

II.  The  Bronae  Gate,  worked  with 
the  arms  of  Paul  V.  and  Alexander 
VIL  It  is  flanked  by  two  intvotiaz^etto 
marble  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
two  angels,  a.ud  a.  vaa^^\t  xvi^T^'s.itw^wvvf^ 
the  Virgin  aiifV  ^^.  V^sXfc^  ^xv^j.^-ax^.. 
Inside  t\i\s  giXVfe  t\ve  ^o^jft'  %^'«\^"s.ieG:w^'&, 
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in  their  particoloured  uniform,  are 
always  on  duty.  Proceeding  up  tlie 
long  corridor,  a  door  on  the  rt.  gives 
access  to  the  inner  staircase,  con- 
structed in  1866,  by  order  of  Pius  IX. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  the 

III.  Soala  Begia,  one  of  Bernini's 
most  remarkable  works,  and  celebrated 
for  the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It 
consists  of  two  flights,  the  lower  de- 
corated with  Ionic  columns,  and  the 
upper  with  pilasters ;  the  stucco  orna- 
ments are  by  Algardi.  This  staircase 
leads  to  the  Sala  Begiay  built  by  An- 
tonio di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience 
for  the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated 
witli  stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da 
Vol  terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and 
is  covered  with  frescoes  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
pamtings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  by  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 

'  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  ZuccJwro ;  the 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1 553,  by  the  same; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XL,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Giuseppe  Porta. 
The  Sala  Begia  serves  as  an  ante-hall 
to  the  Sistina  and  Paolina  chapels. 

IV.  The  Gappella  Sistina,  or  Sixtine 
Chapel,  is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  14  6i  feet  long  and  50^  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three 
of  the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions: 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
drapery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Eaphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 

tAe  cbapeJ.     "It  was  designed,"  says 

LaDzi,    *' to  give  a  representation  of 

some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 


on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the  New,  the  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are 
over  the  main  entrance,  and  six  on  each 
side  of  the  chapel.  They  stand  in  the 
following  order.  First  Series,  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament  (on  the  1. 
looking  towards  the  Altar,  and  the  Last 
Judgment): — 1.  attributed  to  Luca 
Signorelli,  *' probably  by  Pinturicchia 
much  restored,**  The  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  the 
best ;  *  2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian,  and  Moses  driving 
away  the  Midianite  Shepherds,  &c., 
display  "exuberant  power  and  great 
grandeur  of  landscape " ;  3.  Cosimo 
Bosselli,  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  Sea;  4.  Cosimo  SosseUi,  The 
Setting  up  and  Destruction  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  Moses  deliyering 
the  Commandments,  "these  two  are 
tame  and  devoid  of  interest" ;  5.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  The  Punishment  of  Korafa, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of 
Korah ;  6.  Luca  Signorelli^  The  Publi- 
cation of  the  Law,  and  The  Death  of 
Moses.  Second  Series,  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament: — 1.  att.  to  Peru- 
gino,  "probably  by  Piniuricchio  much 
restored,"  The  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Jordan ;  2.  Sandro  Botticelli^  The  Temp- 
tation of  our  Lord ;  3.  Dom.  OhirlandajOf 
The  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
one  of  the  best ;  4.  Cosimo  Bosselli  and 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  more  successful  than  3,  4,  6 ; 
.  Perugino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the 
Keys  from  our  Saviour,  '*  perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  his  works**;  6. 
Cosimo  Eosaelliy  The  Last  Snpper.  (>ver 
the  entrance  doorway  are  the  Archangel 
bearing  away  the  body  of  Moses,  by 
Francesco  Scdviati,  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  by  Dom.  Ohirlanckxjo,  both 
much  injured  by  restorations  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Between  Uie 
windows  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
popes,  28  of  which  are  by  Botticelli.) 
These  grand  works  are  highly  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  art,  **  &ose  by 


1«t  ^^^ueft  in  this  ftmco  are  to  be 
found  Vn  l\iciMn^cra&^\«{»Muni^ukfj&AxMk.' 
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Boiiicelli  being  amongst  line  jiiost  im- 
poruni  montinicuts  of  his  art/'  but 
they  have  been  mucli  overlooked  in 
tie  attroetioa  ofl'ercd  by  Michael 
Asgalo'S  ceiling,  which  has  given  such 
ct;Itl>nty  to  tlie  Six  tine  chapel. 

7*he  Boof,  begnn  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  IJome  in  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
Anlsbed  in  151-2:  it  is  generally  stated 
tJuit  \hc  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
oecuxned  only  20  months.  The  designi 
■was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
sabjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
firom  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
■first  glance  that  no  one  hut  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
figures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
£eneral  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  flat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
naencing  from  the  side  of  the  Ijast 
Judgment:^ — ^1.  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
San  and  Moon  ;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve;  C. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  fi*om 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  femnle  ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
fifftires :  this  was  the  first  Bubject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectared  tbnl  he  found  the  effect 
tmequal  to  bis  expect&tioBS  in  con- 


sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
Colosital  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9,  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangular  compartmentu,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  tlie 
chapel: — on  the  1.  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithrspa,  Ezekicl,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah  ("  this  figure  may  be 
fearlessly  pronounced  the  finest  that 
modern  paintL-r  has  conceived  ")  and 
Zakariah  ;  Jonah,  over,  in  front  of  the 
I^st  Judgment:  following  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel, 
the  Sibilla  Cnmffia,  Isaiah,  and  the 
Sibilla  Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful creations ;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman 
and  the  prophets  are  fhll  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  mineces- 
sary  to  parliculariac  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people  j  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards 
it,  are^l.  The  Healing  by  the  Brassen 
Serpent;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man ;  and  at  the  opposite  angles — .1. 
David  anrl  Goliath,  and.  A,  Judith  and 
IIoIoferaeR.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour, 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Jdjdo- 
MEST  occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Pemgino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year 
at  the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,(luriug  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  IIL,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  \\vh  UsW,  ^\v^i  v^\t  ^v£^\.  ws. 
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cardinals; — *'&Xi  honour/*  says  Lanzi, 
"unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  pope,  ^'was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
M.  Angelo  replied  that  he  'would  not 
execute  it  except  in  fresco."  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the  Saviour 
seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his  rt.  hand, 
-which  is  extended,  exhibiting  the  print 
of  the  uful  and  the  wound  in  the  side. 
Above,  in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are 
groups  of  angels  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion.  On  one  side  of 
the  Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and 
patriarchs,  and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings : 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.,  "  these  huge 
gladiatorial  figures  detract  utterly 
from  the  solemnity,  and  even  from  the 
meaning  of  the  scene."  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment  On  their  left  (rt  of  the 
observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape.  "  Single  groups  of 
demons  struggling  with  guilty  mortals 
are  amongst  the  finest  examples  of 
anatomical  knowledge."  Charon  is 
ferrying  another  group  across  the  Styx, 
and  is  striking  down  the  rebellious 
with  his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the 
description  of  Dante  from  which 
Michel  Angelo  sought  inspiration : — 

'  Batte  col  rumo  qoalonque  B'ad«^." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  from  their  graves ;  while  saints 
and  angels  are  assisting  them  to  as- 
cend  into  the  region  of  the  blessed. 
"  Examined  in  detail  this  work  teems 
with  merits  of  handling  and  marvels 
of  knowledge,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it 
is  heavy  and  expressionless  in  effect, 
while  as  to  all  sentiment  of  a  religious 
character,  it  can  only  be  called  a 
parody  of  the  most  darmg  character." 
—Kwjler,  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  painting  that  it  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  iu  the  lifetime  of 
t6e  great  artist.    Paul   VI.  was  dis- 


pleased  with  the  nudity  of  the  figures, 
and  wished  the  whole  to  be  destroyed. 
On  hearing  of  the  pope*s  objection,  Mi- 
chel Angelo  said, "  Tell  His  Holiness  to 
trouble  himself  less  about  the  amend- 
ment of  pictures  and  more  about  the  re- 
formation of  men."  The  pope,  however, 
employed  Daniele  da  Volterra  to  cover 
the  most  prominent  figures  with  drapery, 
an  office  which  procured  for  him  the 
nickname  of  Braghettone,  or  the 
breeches-maker.  M.  Angelo  submitted 
to  the  pope's  will,  but  revenged  himself 
on  Messer  Biagio  of  Cesena,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  first  suggested 
the  indelicacy  of  the  figures.  He  in- 
troduced him  in  the  right  angle  of  the 
picture,  standing  in  hell,  as  Midas  with 
ass's  ears,  and  his  body  surrounded  by 
a  serpent  Biagio  complained  to  the 
pope  in  order  to  have  the  figure  re- 
moved, who  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible ;  for  though  he  had  the  power 
to  release  from  purgatory,  he  had  none 
over  hell.  In  the  last  century  Qement 
XII.  injured  the  effect  of  the  work  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  affectation. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  tbe  castle  of  St  Angelo  in  1797, 
which  shook  the  buildings  to  their 
foundations,  is  said  to  have  seriously 
injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

y .  Cappella  Paolina.— Near  the  Six- 
tine  chapel,  and  opening  from  the  S. 
end  of  the  Sala  Regia,  is  the  Cappella 
Paolina,  built  in  1540  by  Paul  III., 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo. 
It  is  only  used  in  great  ceremonies, 
chiefly  during  the  Holy  Week.  It  is 
remarkable  for  two  frescoes  by  Michel 
Angelo,  which  were  so  much  injured 
by  the  smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  lime 
of  Lauzi,  that  it  was  even  then  di£ScaIt 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  who 
is  TepteaeivXft^  'V'S^^^  wv  "Oaft  ^ocind. 
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rounded  by  angds.  Tlie  composition 
is  very  fint*.  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
olhtT  subject  is  imtler  the  window,  not 
in  a^  good  light.  It  reprL-stiuls  the 
Crueifixiou  of  St,  Peter,  and  is  a  g(*nijd 
sad  stern  composition.  The  other 
frasiXjes  of  this  chapel,  including  the 
23  portraits  of  popes,  are  by  Zorerao 
JSu'tatini,  and  Fcderigo  Zuockero,  who 
painted  the  roof« 

VI.  8ala  Ducale,— The  great  Hall 
leading  from  the  Sal  a  Regia  to  the 
Lo:7ju^  of  Bramante  is  called  the  Sala 
Dacale,  in  wliich  the  popes  in  former 
times  gave  andience  to  princes  j  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  form  by  Bernini 
under  Alexander  VIL  The  arahe&qwe 
decorations  and  paintings  are  of  the 
times  of  Paul  IV,  and  Pius  IV.  (1555- 
59>  and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  nQ\f 
used  foi'  holding  public  consistories. 


w 


VITt  Galleria  Sacra. — Following  the 
c  staircase  which  leads  from  the 
a  Uegia  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  on 
"     r  we  enter  two  rooms  hung 
w  1  pictures  of  sacred  subjects, 

lite  u. , .  i-:lly  martyrdoms,  of  which 
some  by  Fracassini,  although  talented 
in  other  respects,  are  most  ghastly 
compositions.  The  second  of  these 
rooms  opens  into  the 

Vni.  Hall  of  the  Inunacalato  Cou- 
Mption. — The  large  fresco  paintings 
by  Podesti  represent  the  definition  of 
tue  dogma  relating  to  the  Virgin,  trom 
which  the  hall  takes  its  name,  by 
Pitis  IX.,  in  the  Vatican  basilica.  It  i.s 
Interesting  to  see  the  portraits  of  tlje 
prelates  of  ihat  day.  A  door  at  the  E. 
end  of  thi£  room  gives  access  to  the 


IX,  Sta^ze  of  Raphael. 

The  StauM  are  4  chambers  opening 
^^„.  ,  f"  .Ur-  ■  ■•  i,fi  range;  of  Loggie. 
!'  visit  to  liome  Julius 

11  ;     jid    Liiea    Signorelli, 

Pietro  deila  Francesea*  Pietro  Pera- 
cino,  itramautiuo,  II  Sodoma,  Bernardo 
delta  liatta,  and  other  celebrated 
artists  of  the  period^  to  decorate  these 
fiaffe^  Tbey  were  atUl  proceeding 
vitti   Unir  msk   when  J?aphacl   w^ 


aunimoniid  by  the  pope  in  order  to 
assist  them,  lie  wa,s  then  in  his  2r>lh 
year,  wlxich  fixes  the  date  in  1508. 
The  first  subjeel  which  he  painted 
here  was  the  Ih^iputa,  or  the  Dispute 
on  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Camera  della 
SL^gnatura.  The  [wpe  was  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  he  ordered  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters  to  be  destroyed, 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be 
painted  by  liim.  A  ceiling  by  Peru- 
gino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Raphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
master,  but  all  the  other  works  were 
efi'aced,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minor  paintings  on  some  of  the  ceil- 
ings by  II  Sodoma.  Raphael  imme* 
diatcly  entered  npon  his  task,  and  the 
execuiion  of  the  work  occupied  the 
great  painter  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  was  too  short  to  allow 
him  to  complete  the  whole.  Those 
subjects  which  were  unfinished  at  his 
death  were  executed  by  his  pupils. 
The  prevailing  idea,  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  these  paintings,  is 
the  establishment  and  triumphs  of  the 
Church  from  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  subjects  of  the  loggia  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  types  of  the  history 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Church ;  and  hence 
the  connected  series  has  an  epic  cha- 
racter which  adds  considerahly  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
plains the  subjects.  Those  which 
seem  to  have  less  connexion  with  this 
scheme,  as  Philosopliy,  Theology,  &c., 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
before  Raphael  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  the  whole  work  subservient 
to  a  comprehensive  cycle  of  Cbnreh 
history.  With  the  exception  of  the  2 
figures  of  Meekness  and  Justice  in  the 
Sala  di  Constantino,  all  the  paintings 
are  in  fresco.  A  few  years  after  they 
were  completed  they  were  seriously 
injured  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  iJourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  tlieir  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  the^  -wiite  c^xc^wW'^  (cW-wms^ 
by  Carlo  "NVa>ra.\\a\  VuV.  'C^<i  ^-vsv^'k^ 
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he  considcveil  it  uccessury  to  rcpaiut 
many  of  tliem. 

The  Camera  tlt^la  Segnatora,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stanza  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Inccndio  the  next;  and  the 
Sala  di  Constantino  the  last^  after  iht* 
death  of  Kaphael,  and  by  his  scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo, — The  subjecls  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  gloriiicutiou  of 
the  Church,  illustrated  by  events  in 
the  history  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV. 
The  selection  of  these  pantificatcs  is 
supposed  to  he  complimentary  to  the 
name  of  the  then  reigning  Pontiff, 
Leo  X.  The  roof  is  remarkable  for 
the  frescoes  of  Perugino,  which  Ka- 
phael's  affection  for  his  master  would 
not  allow  hini  to  efface  when  the 
other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
■works.  It  contains  4  circular  paint- 
ings, representing  the  Almighty  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  the  Saviour  in 
glory,  the  Saviour  with  tlie  Apostles, 
aud  his  glorification  between  Saints 
and  Augel&.  The  foalls  are  partly 
painted  by  Raphael,  and  were  com- 
pleted in  l.'il",  1.  Inceuflh  dd  Borgo^ 
representing  the  destruction  of  the 
luburb  called  the  Borgo,  or  the  Citth 
*L<iomna,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV., 
\A.D.  847.  Thi.s  district  was  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  from 
whom,  according  to  Anastatiiis,  it  de- 
rived  the  name  of'Saxonum  viciis." 
The  Bame  authority  tells  us  that,  in 
the  language  of  these  pilgrims,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Aiujh\ 
the  district  was  culled  Bunpis,  and 
that,  in  eonseqiience  of  their  careless- 
ness, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
tradition  relates  that  the  fire  was 
approaching  the  Vatican,  when  the 
pope    miraculously  arrested   its  pro- 

S-ess  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     In 
e  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's :    in  the   balcony   for  the 
papal   benediction   is    Pope    Leo  IV- 
surrounded  by  church  digoituries  5  on 
rJiG  steps  below,  the  people  who  have 
^ed  to  the  sanctnury  for  shelter  raise 
f/wir  ^"*"f retched  arras,  aud  implore 
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his  intercession.  On  each  side  are  the 
burning  houses.  Ou  the  rt,  a  group 
of  men  endeavour  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
bear  water  to  their  assistance.  On 
the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping  with 
their  kindred.  A  group  of  distracted 
mothers  and  their  children,  in  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  are  earnestly 
stretching  out  their  arms  to  the  pope 
and  imploring  succour.  The  compo- 
sition of  this  subject  is  of  the  very 
highest  order:  the  forms  and  action 
of  the  principal  figures  hear  evident 
murks  of  the  influence  of  Michel  An- 
gclo.  The  details  seem  to  have  beea 
5\iggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy: 
the  groop  on  the  J.  of  a  young  man 
carrving  off  his  father  recalls  the  story 
of  /Eneas  and  Anchises.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  picturt;  was  painted  by 
the  scholars  of  Raphael :  the  group  of 
JEneas  by  Glulio  liomano.  2.  Over 
the  window,  the  Just ijimilioH  o/Lfio  IIL 
befvre  Cfiarlrnvifjne,  "executed  ehiefly 
by  liaphaers  pnpils."  The  pope  is  m- 
presented  clearing  himself  on  oath  of 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  before 
tlie  emperor,  cardinals,  and  church 
dignitaries.  3.  The  Coromtion  of 
C'h(trfetnfh}UfS  b^  Leo  III. :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael, 
and  partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga.  The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the 
luceudio,  are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  aud 
Francis  I.  Almost  all  the  figures  in 
the  other  frescoes  are  likenesses  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  court  of  Leo  X, 
4.  The  Victory  of  Lm  I V.  over  the  Sara- 
cens at  Ostia,  painted  not  by  Kaphael 
but  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  "except 
perhaps  the  portraits  of  the  pope  and 
his  attendants,  Giulio  di  Medici  and 
Bibiena."  The  chiaroscuro  subjects  of 
this  chamber  are  by  Polidoro  da  (."ara- 
vaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  benefactors  of 
the  Church,  One  of  them  will  interest 
the  English  traveller:  it  bears  the 
inscription,  AtHtuIphus  A'o?  sttb  Lt'cm 
IV.  Pont,  JJritujtniitrii  Bcato  Fctro  recti- 
ll'tlt'iii  ftioit,  Ethelwolf  was  king  of 
England  during  ihe  reign  of  Leo  IV. 
(^4^-a?i1\  aw^vj-aa  \!v\«  %t'^%ftN«iceiign 
I  of  V^u*j\aw\  \n\\o   a^^viVi^  Vi  y*1   '^'^ 
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Sw.    Bp  !»  n?presentcd  bearing  his 

of^   *  :  '     J  filled  with  coin;  the 

OT!  are    Gorlefi'oy    tie 

V"  ui  the  Catholic,  Lo- 

th: i 'magrne.     The  dmrs 

an  r?  of  all  the  Stniiise 

are  reoiarkable  for  their  elaborate 
eiryiDgs  l»y  Giovanni  Barile.  They 
were  comed  by  Pousslu  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  Xlll.,  as  models  for 
the  Louvre:  they  arc  supposed  to  have 
b«?en  executed  partly  from  designs  by 
Raphael,  Of  the  intarsia  work,  by  Fni 
GioTannida Veroua,Iittle  remains.  The 
mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing  vases 
of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the  corner, 
are  from  an  ancient  Roraan  villa. 

11,  The  Camera  dells  Begnatura, 
or  dcllc  i^.-iVusc,  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  ia  1511,  afrer  a  labour  of 
three  years.  The  rovf: — The  arrange- 
ment of  tite  compartnaents  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who 
preserved  them  mthout  change.  The 
subjects  painted  by  Raphael  are  tiie 
circular  pictures  containing  the  alle- 
gorical figures  of  the  Virtues  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  corresponding  number 
of  square  ones  illustrating  them  ;  thus 
we  hsrve  Theology  and  the  Full  of 
3f  i:  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 

ny  [ihy  and  the  Study  of  the 

Gk'-'L-,  J!l^uce  and  the  Judgment  of 
SolotnoQ.  The  u:rt//s.*— The  four  sub- 
jects on  the  wiUls  are  arranged  imme- 
diately under  the  allegorical  figures 
on  the  roof,  with  Tvhii,;h  they 
correspond.  I.  y/u-o/o^y,  better  known 
aa  the  Dispute  on  the  SatM-ament, 
suggested  by  the  ''Triumphs"  of 
Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture 
ia  an  altar,  with  the  euehnrist  over- 
shadowed by  the  dove,  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  on  earth:  the  fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augnstin,  sit  on 
either  side  of  it.  Near  them  are  the 
most  eminent  theologian.?  and  divines  ; 
whiJc  at  each  suh  Is  a  cixtwd  of  lay- 
Aitentivdjr  listening  to  the  tenets 


of  the  Church.  lo  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition  are  represented  the 
Trinity,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  iO  majestic  figures,  represent- 
ing patriarchs  and  thehlvangeUsts:  the 
coascienttoiis  stndy  of  detail  marks  this 
fresco  as  one  of  Raphael's  earlier  works. 
Underneath  this  composition  are  3 
chiaroscoros,  by  Piertno  del  Vaga, 
the  central  one  repre.senting  the  Angel 
appearing  to  St.  Augnstin  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  warning  him  not  to  inquire 
too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  ot  the 
Trinity.  2.  Foctri/  (over  and  on  each 
side  of  the  window)  represented  by 
Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  an  assemblage  of  Greek, 
Ronmn,  and  Italian  poets,  Apollo  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  pietare 
playing  on  a  violin,  and  surrounded 
by  the  Muses  and  the  epic  poets ;  on 
his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante, 
in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned  with  laurel, 
llomcr,  a  fine  inspired  figure,  h  re- 
citing some  verses  which  a  youth  on 
his  rt.  transcribes.  Below  these,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  window,  are  the 
lyric  poets ;  on  one  side  is  Sappho 
holding  a  scroll  which  bears  her  name, 
an<l  addressing  a  group  of  four  figures* 
representing  Corinna,  Petrarch,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figiire,  in 
a  yellow  dress.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  window  is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old 
man,  eugagiKl  in  e-arnest  conversation 
with  Horace.  Close  by  are  Calli- 
maehus,  with  his  finger  ou  bis  lips, 
and  a  beardless  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Sanna/zaro.  Above  these  is  Boccaccio. 
Near  this  fresco  is  inscribed  the  date 
1511.  3,  F/iihsop/vj,  well  known  by 
the  popular  name  of  the  **  School  of 
Athens."  A  Portico,  or  Temple,  of 
imposing  architecture,  is  crowded  with 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient 
times.  On  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
centre  of  the  composition  stand  Pluto 
and  Aristotle, holding  a  volume  in  tlie 
act  of  disputatiouj  and  surronnded  by 
the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the^ 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re 
presentative  of  the  speculative  school; 
is  pointivv\»  towards  Xtft-a-x^v^'^  Aristode, 
as  the  fovindeT  ot  ^kc  fcVV\t^^  ^^^\^  >^v. 
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earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explain- 
ing his  doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and 
other  disciples.  In  the  foreground  and 
on  the  lower  platform  are  the  philo- 
sophers of  lesser  note.  On  the  1.  is 
Pythagoras  [writing  on  his  knee,  sur- 
rounded by  Empedocles  and  other 
followers ;  one  of  these  wears  a  turban, 
and  another  holds  a  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  harmonic  scale :  behind  him 
a  youthful  figure  in  a  white  cloak, 
with  his  hand  in  his  breast,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portrait  of  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Haphael,  and 
the  nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  rt., 
Archimedes,  under  the  likeness  of 
Bramante,  is  represented  tracing  a 
geometrical  figure  on  the  floor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  graceful  youths 
attentively  watching  the  progress  of 
the  demonstration :  the  young  man  in 
blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II.,  duke 
of  Mantua.  Behind  this  group,  in  the 
angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoroaster  and 
Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celestial  and 
the  other  a  terrestrial  globe,  as  the 
representatives  of  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
graphy: they  are  addressing  two 
figures  in  the  background,  which  are 
Kaphael  himself  and  Bazzi.  Between 
this  group  and  that  of  Pythagoras  a 
solitary  and  half-naked  figure  on  the 
steps  is  Diogenes.  This  masterly  com- 
position contains  52  figures,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  variety  and  gracefulness 
of  their  attitudes,  and  their  masterly 
connexion  with  the  principal  action  of 
the  picture.  **The  group  of  youths 
round  Archimedes  is  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  B^phael's  i  creations." 
The  arrangement  of  the  subject  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning 
of  the  period :  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  Haphael  was  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  ancient  times;  he  was 
also  probably  assisted  by  the  learned 
men  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Julius 
II.  in  the  details  of  the  composition, 
and  a  letter  is  preserved  in  which  he 
asks  the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  lead- 
ing argument  of  the  picture.  The 
original  cartoon,  with  some  variations, 
}s  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan ;  some  of  the  old  engravings 
coarert^^  it  j^fQ  Paul  prefwhing  at 


Athens,  and  altered  several  of  the 
figures.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuros underneath,  by  Pieiino  del 
Vaga,  represents  the  death  of  Archi- 
medes. During  the  siege  of  Borne  in 
1849,  one  of  the  French  balls  pene- 
trated this  chamber,  and  slightly  dam- 
aged a  comer  of  the  vaulting.  4. 
Jurisprudence y "  a  less  important  work," 
is  represented  in  three  compartments : 
in  the  first  over  the  window  are  three 
allegorical  figures  of  Prudence,  Forti- 
tude, and  Temperance;  the  first  has 
two  faces,  one  with  youthful  features, 
the  other  with  those  of  bearded  old 
age,  indicative  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  future.  On  one  side  of 
the  window,  underneath  the  figure  of 
Fortitude,  Justinian  is  presenting  the 
Pandects  to  Tribonian,  in  allusion  to 
the  civil  law;  on  the  other,  under 
Temperance,  Gregory  IX.  delivers  the 
Decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the  Con- 
sistory, in  allusion  to  the  canon  law. 
The  arrangement  of  this  subject,  in 
which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope 
is  the  portrait  of  Julius  II. ;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

III.  Stanza  of  Heliodoros,  finished 
in  1514:  the  subjects  illustrate  the 
triumphs  of  the  Church  over  her 
enemies,  and  the  miracles  by  which 
her  doctrines  were  substantiated.  "The 
works  in  this  stanza  are  conddered 
the  finest  examples  that  fresco  art  can 
boast."  The  roofj  much  injured  by 
damp,  is  arranged  in  4  compartments, 
containing  subjects  from  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Covenant 
of  Abraham,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Jacob's  Dream,  and  the  Appearance  of 
God  to  Moses  in  the  fiery  Bush.  The 
walls: — 1.  The  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus 
from  the  Temple,  taken  from  the  2nd 
chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees, 
an  allusion  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
Julius  II.  in  liberating  the  States  of 
the  Church  from  the  enemies  of  the 
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of  a  horse  ridden  by  a  figure  in  golden 
armour,  accompanied  by  2  figures  with 
scourges  rushiug  through  the  air.    Be- 
hind are  the  attendants,  carrying  oft" 
booty.  This  is  a  group  of  extraordinary 
poetic  power.     In  the  background  is 
Onias   the   higjh-priest,   at    the    altar, 
praying    for  the   divine   interposition. 
In  the  1.  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amoLzed    spectators,   among   whom  i& 
Julius  II.,  borne  by  his  attendants  on 
a  chair  of  state,  and  accompiiuied  by 
hU  Becretaries ;    one  of    the  bearers 
in  tmnt  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raptmel's  design.^;  the  person  %Tith  the 
inscription  "Jo.   Petro  de   Folicariis 
Creinonen"  io  his  hand  was  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Briffsi   to  Julius   II.     The 
whole  of  this  fine  composition  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  exceeding  richness  of 
its  colouring:  in  this  respect  the  He- 
liodorous  and  the  Miracle  of  Bol&ena 
are  justly  regarded  as   the  very  finest 
productions  iu  the  series.     The  tlelio- 
dorotts    shoWB  how   far  fiaphael   had 
profited  by  the  inspiratitins  of  Michel 
Angelo,  but  he  has  here  combined  the 
dignity  of  fomi^  the  variety  and  bold- 
ness   of    the    fore-shortening,    which 
characterise   the  work   of  that  great 
mftster,   with   a    grace  and  beauty  of 
scmimunt  peculiarly  his  own.    2.  The 
Minicte  of  Bolsciut,  ilhistratlng  the  iii- 
faltibitity    of   the    doctrines    of    the 
Chnrch  by  the  representation  of  that 
celebrated    miracle-      A    priest    who 
doubteU  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation    was   convinced    by  the   blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wafer  be  was 
consecrating.     Over  the  window  is  the 
altar,  with  the  ofliciating  priest  regard- 
ing the  bleeding  wafer  with  reverential 
mishmeut ;    behind    him    are    the 
nr-boys  and  the  people  pressing  far- 
ird.  with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  altar  is  Julius 
II.  prayiiTg,  attended  by  two  cardinals, 
one  of  whom  is  Raf.  Riario,  and  below 
4  bearers  of  the  Pope's  Sedia  Oestaion'at 
witli  a  roasouline-looking  female,  evi- 
dently a  portrait.     This  fresco  was  the 
last  work  completed  by  lumphael  during 
the  reign  of  that  warlike  pon  tifl".   "  TJie 
ciolourin^  of  this  fresco  has  placed 
Jtaplmel  oa  a  lt*vel  with  tke  mooters  of 


the  Venetian  school." — Ktujkr.     3.  8. 
Lt!0  J.  prcvvnttuij   AftHa's  tntrantm*    to 
Jk</Hit\  iu  allusion  to  the  victory  of  Leo 
X.  over  I^uis  XII,  at  Novara  in  1513, 
in  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.   On 
the  rt,  of  the  picture  AttUa  is  repre- 
sented  in    the   uiidsl  of   his  cavalry 
shrinking  in  tensor  before  the  appari- 
tion of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the 
heavens;    his   followers    are    already 
flying  in  amazement.    On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  bv  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  bis  court; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strorgly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.    The 
jMipc  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  alteu-i] 
dant  cardinals,   which  has   been   ad- 
duced as  a  reason  for  supposing  that 
the   painting  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Julius  11.,  while  Leo  was  yet 
Canlinal    de*    Medici.      "There    are 
great  beauties  in  ihe  execution  of  this 
fresco,  but  It  is  not  free  from  manjier- 
isms  and  weakness." — Kmjlcr,     4.  The 
Dfiucrancc  of  St.   Peter,  an    alhisioti 
to    the    liberation  ("of  Leo   X.,   while 
cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the  court 
of   Spain,   after   his    capture   at    the 
battle  of  Ravenna.     It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.     Ovei 
the  window,  the  angel  is  seen  througE" 
the  gratings  of  the  prison  awakening 
the  Aptjstle,  who  sleeps  between  the 
two  .soldiers.     The    interior   is    illn- 
mined  by  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from    the   au gel.     On   the  rt.   of  the 
window  the  angel  is  leading  St.  Peter 
from  the  prison  wliile  the  guards  are 
sleeping  ou  the  steps  ;  the  light,  as  in 
the   former  case,  proceeds   from  the 
person  of  the  angel.    On  the  other  side 
of  the  window  the  guards  have  been 
alarmed  and  arc  rousing  themselves  to 
search  for  their  pristmer;  one  holds  a 
torch,  from  which,  and  from  the  moon 
shining  ^in    the   distance,  the  light  uf 
the  group  is  derived.    '*  This  fresco  has 
been   repainted  in  several    parts  and 
the  colours  have  con6cr]uently  become 
opaque  and  heavy,"     The  chiaroscuro 
subjects  in  this  chamber  are  subjects 
allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.    Tke  mo%\v\«.  ^^  x^wt'^^'cst 
are  ancteiitj^ivitYVi^e.  w^>.^t^t^i^C^Wi^'^'iik 
1  best  poTivou  \jd"a^  \\v<j'^^5coft,'i^'*     '^ 
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in  the  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 

IV.  Sala  of  Constantine.— This  large 
hall  was  not  painted  until  after  the 
death  of  Raphael.  He  had  prepared 
the  drawings,  and  had  begun  to  exe- 
cute them  in  oil.  The  figures  of  Jus- 
titia  and  Fides,  on  each  side  of  the 
great  painting,  were  the  only  portions 
of  the  composition  which  he  actually 
painted,  for  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  his  death,  and  ultimately  completed 
in  fresco  by  Giulio  Somano,  Francesco 
Penni,  and  BafEisiellino  dal  CoUe.  The 
subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  their  mode 
of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  frescoes  of  Pietro  della 
Francesca  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Arezzo.  I.  The  Defeat  of  Maxentius 
by  Constantine  at  the  Milvian  Bridge^ 
entirely  designed  by  Eaphael,  and 
executed  hj  QivHio  Bomano.  No 
other  composition  by  Raphael  contains 
such  a  variety  of  figures,  such  power- 
ful and  vigorous  action,  such  anima- 
tion and  spirit  in  every  part  of  the 
picture.  Bellori  says  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  borne  along  by  the  energy 
of  the  warriors  he  was  painting,  and 
to  have  carried  his  pencil  into  the 
fight.  It  represents  the  moment  when 
Maxentius  in  his  retreat  is  driven  into 
the  Tiber  by  Constantine,  whose  white 
horse  rushes  forward  as  if  partaking 
of  the  energy  of  his  rider.  One  body 
of  the  troops  of  Maxentius  is  flying 
over  the  bridge  in  disorder,  while 
another  on  the  1.  hand  is  gallantly 
sustaining  the  last  struggle  of  despair. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous  scene 
an  old  soldier  is  seen  raising  the  dead 
body  of  a  young  standard-bearer,  one 
of  those  touching  episodes  which  are 
so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  master.  The  colouring, 
on  the  whole,  is  rough  and  dusky  in 
the  middle  tints,  but  very  powerful  in 
parts.  Lanzi  says  that  Poussin  praised 
It  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Giulio's  man- 
ner, aDd  considered  the  hardness  of 
^/>  stjJe  well  suited  to  the  fury  of 
sacA  a  combat  2.  The  Cross  appearing 
'^    Consiantine    while   addressing    lus 


troops  prior  to  the  battle  by  Oinlio 
Bomano.  This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series:  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  coiud  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius. 
TI>e  ugly  dwarf  in  one  comer  is  Gra- 
dasso  da  Norcia,  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  of  Bend.  In  the  background 
are  several  ancient  Roman  monuments 
— the  Moles  of  Hadrian,  the  Pyramid 
of  Cains  Cestius,  &c.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  Constantine  by  St.  Silvester,  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1 524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait 
in  a  black  dress  with  a  velvet  cap. 
This  painting  contains  also  a  portrait 
of  Baldassare  Castiglione,  dressed  in 
black,  and  leaning  against  a  column; 
and  a  view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Lateran  340  years  ago.  4.  Constan- 
tine's  donation  of  Borne  to  the  Tope, 
painted  by  Ba&ellino  dal  Colle,  has  an 
interesting  view  of  the  old  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  8  figures  of  popes  on 
each  side  of  these  4  large  paintings  are 
said  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano.  The 
chiaroscuro  subjects  below  are  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  the  Triumph 
qf  Faith  on  the  roof,  a  Pagan  statue 
thrown  from  its  pedestal  and  replaced 
by  the  cross,  is  an  inferior  work  by 
Tommaso  Lauretti;  the  other  paint- 
ings of  the  vault  are  by  the  ZnccherL 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  a 
French  musket-ball  passed  through 
the  window  of  this  chamber,  but  old 
no  further  damage  than  the  erasure  of 
half  of  the  letter  T  in  the  inscription, 
"Sixths  V.  Pont.*'  The  mosaics 
which  form  the  floor  of  this  hall  were 
discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the  Scala 
Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853,  and 
placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ;  the 
arrangement  is  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Antioamera  delle 
Stanza  (1),  or  Sala  degli  Chiaroscuri, 
originally  painted  by  Raphael :  the 
AposWes  avft  \i^  G.  dUdine,  but  have 
\)eeti  TVJMve^  Xj-^j  C.  l^M^Wui^  'k%\i«v> 
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cbfTl  and  thf-Mi*  school .  From  here 
Opi?^  .K,  (  i.,.^,,i  ,.+♦  Q-.f,  Lorenzo  on 
on-  i  of  Raphael 

OQ  •'  .  ,1  :       1'  is  not   open 

to  tiie  jiubkic,  but  can  he  seen  on  appli- 
catioa  to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze.* 

X,  CappeUa  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — 
TTiis  litUe  chapel  is  iDteresting  hi  the 
history  of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  Fnt 
An^eUco  da  Fiesole,  It  was  built  bj 
Nicholas  V.  as  his  private  chapel,  and, 
OS  vFe  have  already  remarked,  is  pro- 
bably the  only  decorated  portion  of 
the  Vatican  Palace  which  is  older  than 
the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  The  fres- 
coes represent  different  events  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  St,  Lawrence. 
Those  on  the  walls  zre— First  or  Up- 
ycnitost  Sirks  in  the  Lunettes:  I,  The 
OnlinatioQ  of  Stephen.  2.  Stephen 
distributing  charity  ;  3.  Preaching,  a 
beautifully  expressive  composition  ;  4. 
His  appearance  before  tlie  Council  at 
Jemsfdera;  5,  His  being  dragged  to 
Execution  J  6.  The  Stoning  of  the 
Martyr.  Second,  or  Lower  i^erias:  I, 
The  Ordination  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Sixtus  IL,  under  the  likeness  of 
Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope  delivering 
to  him  the  Church  treasures  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  poor ;  H.  Their 
Distribution  by  St.  Lawrence;  4. 
The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
Deciue;  5.  His  Martyrdom,  a.d.  253. 
Upon  the  piloiiters  on  each  aide  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers 
and  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  two  of 
whom,  SS.  Athanasius  and  (Jhrjsos- 
tom,  transferred,  to  canvas,  are  nearJy 
obliternted,  the  others  have  been  baxily 
restored ;  on  the  roof  are  tlie  4  Evan- 
gelists with  their  symbols.  **  These 
remarkable  frescoes  evince  a  dramatic 
power  and  a  skill  in  composition  and 
drawing  hardly  shown  by  the  master 
before,  and  prove  that  in  his  filst  year 
he  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  art."— 
Kn^jler.  It  is  related  that,  so  com- 
pletely had  these  beautiful  frescoes 
oeen  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  in  the 
last   century,  that,  when  search  was 

*    '  ■(  the  Stauze,  nnt\ 
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made  by  Bottiiri  to  discover  iheni  after 
Vasari's  indications,  it  was  necessary 
to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel ! 
llirongh  the  window;  and  we  have  it| 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  wai 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  German  artist ' 
then  residing  at  Rome  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V. 
The  paintings  were  restored  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VIL 

XI.  The  loggia  Were  begun  by; 
Julius  IL,  from  the  designs  of  Bra^i 
mante,  and  completed  by  Baphael  in 
the  pontificate  of  I>eo  X.  They  form 
a  triple  open  portico,  of  which  the  3 
lower  stones  are  supportetl  by  pilasters, 
and  the  third  by  columns.  The  only 
part  painted  by  Raphael  is  that  whica 
faces  the  city,  on  the  middle  tier.  Tho 
two  other  sides  iu  continuation  were 
added  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  complete  the  uni- 
formity of  the  court  of  San  DamasOi, 
l^he  Loggia  of  the  lower  storj"  igi 
covered  with  stuccoes  and  arabesques, 
executed  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  and  has  beetl 
restored.  The  vaults  of  the  small 
domes,  in  which  are  iigured  the  de- 
vices of  Leo  X.,  the  Mcdicean  tri- 
coloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and  the  oxen-yoke,  are  particularly- 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decora- 
tions. A  bust  of  Giov,  da  Udine  has 
been  placed  in  the  niche  at  the  end  of 
this  gallery.  The  second  story  con- 
tains the  celebrated  fi-eseoes  which 
have  given  to  it  the  name  of  the 
"  Loggia  of  Raphael,**  It  is  divided 
off  into  13  arcades,  sustained  by  pi* 
lasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
in  low  relief,  and  arabesiiues  painted 
by  Gioc'inni  da  Udine,  from  the  designs 
of  Maphael,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  [ 
the  idea  from  the  then  recently  dis- 
covered paintings  beneath  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
grace  and  delicacy  of  these  decora- 
tions: figures,  flowers,  animals,  my- 
thological subjects,  and  architecttiral 
onKiments  are  combined  with  the  most  ^ 
deliglitt'iil  fiint^' ;  aud.  U\<iu^U  ^vvousIy  ' 
injured  by  l\\e  txcws^  «iS^  ^VixV^  "^  , 
and  by  t\vc  Te6\c»Ta\;vwf.  t>^  ^w^-asJAWv^ 
del  Piombo,  \\\^^  ^-^^  '^'^  ^^  Va.V'et't&V 
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Each  coved  vault  of  the  13  arcades 
contains  4  subjects  connected  with 
some  particular  epoch  of  Scripture 
history,  executed  from  Raphael's  de- 
signs by  Giulio  Romano,  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  and  RaflEaellino  dal  Colle. 
There  are,  therefore,  52  subjects  in 
all.  Of  these,  48,  being  those  of  the 
first  12  arcades,  represent  different 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
last  4  are  taken  from  the  New,  and 
serve  to  connect  the  typical  subjects 
of  the  former  series  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  triumph  of  the  Church, 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  the 
adjoining -S^an^e.  The  Old  Testament 
subjects  begin  with  the  Creation,  and 
end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order. — 1.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  by  Oiulio  Bomano.  The  four 
subjects  consist  of— The  Separation  of 
Light  and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and 
Water,  the  Creation  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  of  Animals;  amongst  the 
latter  the  fabulous  unicorn  and  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros  have  been  in- 
troduced. 2.  The  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  3.  The  history  of  Noah. 
These  2  compartments  are  also  by 
Oinlio  Bomano :  the  Eve  in  the  Fall^ 
on  the  second,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Raphael  himself.  4. 
Abraham  and  Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both 
by  Francesco  Penni.  6.  Jacob,  by 
Pellegrino  da   Xodena.     7.  Joseph  ^ 

8.  Moses;    both  by  Giulio  Bomano. 

9.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject, 
by  Baffiiellino  dal  Colle.  10.  Joshua ; 
and  11.  David,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 

12.  Solomon,  by  Pellegrino  da  Xodena. 

13.  New  Testament  subjects, — the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Giulio  Bomano.  *' These  frescoes  are 
now  all  attributed  to  Perino  del 
Vaga." — Kugler.  Lanzi  justly  says 
that  "  the  exposure  of  the  gallery  to 
the  inclemencY  of  the  weather  has 
almost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid  ap> 
pearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques; 
but  tbey  who  saw  it   after  it  was 

£nisbed,  when  the  lustre  of  the  gi\d 
f^S*  ^^  mowy  whiteness  of  t^^  stuc 


coes,  the  brilliance  of  the  colours,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  marbles,  made  it 
resplendent  with  beauty  on  every  side, 
must  have  been  struck  with  amaze- 
ment as  at  a  vision  of  Paradise."  The 
other  2  wings  of  this  tier  are  of  less 
interest;  they  contain  a  series  of  fres- 
coes in  continuation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history,  painted  by  Sicciolante  da 
Strmoneta,  Tempestaf  Lorenzo  Sabbatinij 
&c.  Those  in  the  gallery  forming 
the  continuation  of  the  Loggia  of 
Raphael,  and  which  were  executed 
ill  the  time  of  Gregorj-  XII L,  have 
been  repainted. 

XII.  Loggie  of  KantovanL— The 
third  side  of  this  gallery,  next  the 
Pope's  apartments,  hitherto  neglected, 
h  as  been  painted  by  Signer  Mantovani, 
mid  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
modem  pictorial  decoration  in  Borne. 
The  square  subjects,  representing  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  by  Prof.  Con- 
soni .  Some  of  the  carved  doors,  which 
date  from  the  lame  of  Leo  X.,  are  fine 
specimens  of  sculpture  in  wood.  The 
uppermost  Loggie,  on  which  the  Pina- 
cotheca  opens,  were  painted  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  with  maps 
and  landscapes ;  that  on  the  side  which 
overlooks  the  city,  and  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view,  was  restored  under 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  maps  of  European  countries. 


XIII.    PiNACOTHECA,   OB  GaIXEBT  OF 

Pictures. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures,  it 
has  many  fine  works  of  art,  and  it  is 
rather  an  advantage,  ^rhaps,  that 
there  are  so  few  inferior  works  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
from  these.  The  collection  is  in 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia; 
the  painter's  name  and  the  subject  are 
affixed  to  each  picture. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

BefoTft  \Vvft  ¥teuch  invasion  of  the 
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Pjnacotheca  betonged  to  churches  from 
w  lii  -  I ,  » I  ■  ..X  'vei-e  carried  to  ihe  Louv re ; 
ar.:  restored  in  1815,  instead 

of   •  irned  to  where  they  for- 

merly aUiod,  were  retained  by  Pius 
VIU  »ct«ig  on  the  advice  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi  and  Cauova,  to  forai  this 
collection. 

Boom  I, 

is  merely  a  passage-room,  in  which 
the  cusiode  examines  visitors'  orders 
of  admission. 

Room  1 1. 

On  the  K  of  the  eutry  U  a  picture 
by  Leon,  da  Viuoi,  St,  Jerome  (au- 
thentic), •'  the  head  highly  finished  in 
mc-tiochrome/'  Above  it  is,  by  Guer- 
dsio,  St.  John  the  Haptist,  Next  on 
the  same  wall  are,  by  Eaphael*  The 
Christian  Mysteries  of  the  AiiDuncia- 
tinn,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and 
the  Circumcision;  3  exquisite  HttJe 
suhjects  in  Raphael's  early  manner 
(1501-1503),  which  originally  formed 
the  prcdclla  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  3rd  room.  Fra  Angelico. 
— The  Legend  of  St,  Nicholas  of  Bari, 
a  predella  in  two  parts,  formerly  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at  Perugia, 
from  which  they  were  carried  by  the 
French  to  Paris,  where  the  third  still 
remains.  Above  it  is  The  lucredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  Guercino,  a  fine 
composition  ;  the  head  of  the  Saviour 
is  particnlariy  ^rand.  Next  the  win- 
dow is  a  Morillo,  Martyrdom  of  S, 
Pieti-o  de  Arhus,  aud  above  it,  The 
Virgin  aud  Chdd,  with  St.  Jerome, 
byFranoia,  sadly  retouched.  Between 
the  two  windows  is  a  Carlo  CriYelli, 
a  Pielh  {a  hmitte) ;  and  in  the  next 
eoruer,  A  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto 
Gftroffllo;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
Joseph,  and  St.  Catherine;  formerly 
id  the  picture  gallery  at  the  Capitol. 
On  the  rifiht  of  the  door  are  the  3 
Tj,,...!.  ..:,..!  Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
C!  Raphaal,   beautiful    cir- 

cul ,  1  inns  with  angels,  in  mono- 

chrome ;  these  lovely  subjects  formed 
of    the    predellu    to    Raphael's 
/nctaro  of  the   Eutomhment  now    ill 


the  Borghese  Gallery.  On  the  fourth 
wall  Is  Fra  Angelico'8  channing  little 
picture  of  the  Virgin  aud  Child,  with 
^kiints  and  vVngels ;  next  to  if,  Penx- 
g-ino'B  St.  llenedii^t.  St.  Placid  us,  and  , 
&la.  Flavia,  from  the  pilasters  forming 
the  aides  of  the  .Ascension  at  Lyons, 
formerly  in  the  Benedictine  Church  of 
S.  Pietro  de'  Casinensi  at  Perugia, 
from  which  it  was  removed  by  th« 
French  ;  above  it  is  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Bonifazio  Veneziano.  Continuing  , 
to  the  rif?ht  is  a  predella,  by  Ercole 
Robertide'Orondi,  with  ihe  miracles  of 
St.  HyacintliiL?,  consisting  of  severol 
fsubjects  ;  and  above.  The  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Kiuillo.  This  paint-i 
ing  was  presented  to  Pius  IX,  by  the' 
Qneen  of  Spain.  An  inferior  work, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  is 
attributed  to  the  «ame  master,  Next 
tbt^  door  is  a  Pieih,  utt.  to  Andrea  Man- 
tegTia,  Formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi 
Gallery  at  Bologna. 

The 'Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  by 
Murillo,  which  was  presented  to  Pius 
IX.  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  together 
with  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  formerly  occupied  a  place  in  this 
room,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  who  having  in  his 
collection  the  other  five  pictures  illus- 
trating that  touching  parable,  painted 
by  Murillo,  was  extremely  desirous  to 
complete  The  series  by  obtainiug  the 
sixth,  in  exchange  for  which  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Piuiicothtca  the  Be&to 
Angeliao  described  above,  and  the 
Bonifaaiio  Veneziano,  besides  a  pecu- 
niary compensation  of  lOUU^ 

Room  IIL 

The  CosmtNios  of  St.  Jfjiomk, 
by  Domenichiao.  This  magniBcent 
work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece  of 
Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguralioa  of 
Kaphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
CtcH,  at  Rome,  but  the  monks  cniar- 
relled  wilk  YJDTtvemc^vft'i  "axA  ^-isfc^ 
the  picture  ouloi  i\^X»   T\\t'i  ^'\X«t\^- 
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ixrards  commissioned  Poossin  to  paint 
an  altarpeice  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead 
of  supplying  him  with  new  canvas, 
they  sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be 
painted  over.  He  not  only  refused  to 
commit  such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up 
his  engagement,  and  made  known  the 
existence  of  the  picture,  declaring  that 
he  knew  only  2  painters  in  the 
world,  Raphael  and  Domenichino.  To 
him,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  this  masterpiece  of  the 
Bolognese  school.  The  painting  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giro- 


lamo  della  Carita,  from  which  it  was 
removed  to  Paris.  St.  Jerome,  who 
died  at  Bethlehem,  is  represented  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament  from  St  Ephraim 
of  Syria,  clothed  in  the  vestments  of 
the  Greek  Church:  the  deacon  be«s 
ing  the  sacramental  chalice  wears  the 
dalmatica,  and  the  kneeling  attendant 
holds  the  volume  of  the  Gospels. 
Santa  Paola,  on  her  knees,  kisses  the 
hands  of  the  dying  saint.  The  Arab 
in  a  turban  and  in  the  background^ 
and  the  lion,  give  variety  to  the  comr 
position,  and  identify  it  with  the  i 


Plan  op  the  Pinaootheca  at  the  Vatican. 
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a.  Entrance. 

b  b.  Upper  Loggia  of  Palace. 

c.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome. 


d.  The  Madonna  da  Fo! 

e.  The  TcaDsfigaratioiL 


in  which  the  action  is  laid.  The  land- 
scape seen  through  the  arch  is  very 
characteristic  of  Domenichino's  style 
in  this  department  of  art.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the  in- 
scription  Dom:    Zampbrids    Bonon 

F.A.,  MDCXIV, 

The  Madonna'da  Foligno,  byBaphael, 
painted  originally  for  the  high  altar  in 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cceli,  and  trans- 
ferred in  1565  to  the  convent  of  Sant* 
Anna,   or  delle    Contesse,  at  Poligno. 


when  Raphael  was  engaged  on  the 
frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  MJadnnna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  suited 
on  the  clouds,  surroimded  by  cherobs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  ^igis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno^  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost 
the  picture  was  painted.  On  the  other 
side  are  St.  Francis  and  St  John  the 
Baptist  Between  these  two  groups 
«lM\d.  «a  ucvsftl  \volduig  a  tablet,  which 


It  was  executed  about  the  time  {\^\\) \  is  sa\^  \.o  Wife  Vstwi  «».  vaatRsn^o. 
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cording  the  mtmcs  of  the  donar  and 
*-    ti.intpr^  with  the  date.      In   the 
1  <1    is    a   city  with   a   bomb 

:  -  .1  it— an  alJusion,  it  Is  sup- 
OM-ii,  to  the  preservation  of  S.  Couti 
orlng  the  &\ege  of  Foligid,  or  from 
^^"^  ing.  This  picture  is  one  of 
el's  most  rernarkiible  examples 
expression  of  chitnicter^  the 
gel  is  the  personification  of  beauty, 
ml  the  figure  of  Sigismondo  Conti 
as  all  the  reality  of  life.  In  the  St. 
'rancis  we  see  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion combined  with  the  expression  of 
Ihose  holy  aspirations  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  life.  The  picture 
was  taken  to  Paris,  where  it  was  trans- 
erred  to  c^mvas  (having  been  origi- 
iiaUy  painted  on  wood),  in  doing  Avhich 
"t  was  a  good  deal  iujured,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  considerably  retouched  ; 
Sndeed,  the  outstretcheil  arm  of  St. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
^repainted. 


The  Trajssfiguration,  by  Eaphael, 
ihe  lost  picture  of  the  immortal 
master,*  was  paiuted  for  the  c^ithedral 
of  Narbonne  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Gialio  de'  Medici,  then  archbishop 
of  that  city,  aud  afterwards  Clemcut 
VII. ;  it  was  not  completed  when  the 
illnstrious  artist  was  cut  of!  by  death 
at  the  early  age  of  37,  aud  was  sus- 
pended over  the  couch  on  which  his 
Dody  lay  in  state,  and  afterwards 
carried  before  it  at  his  funeral,  while 
the  Jast  traces  of  his  master-hand  were 
jret  wet  upon  the  canvas.  "A  con- 
tiderable  portion  (about  one-third)  was 
painted  by  Ilapbaers  scholars.  The 
upper  part  aud  left  baud  side  of  the 
lower  part  are  by  his  own  hand.  The 
jower  part  to  the  r,  is  mostly  by  GLuIio 
Xtomano." — Kifjhw.  For  several  years 
tliis  picture  stood  in  the  church  of  8. 
?ietro,  in  Moutorio,  from  which  it 
Tras  removed  to  Paris  by  the  French, 
On  its  return  in  1815  it  was  placed 
in  the  Vatican,  a  compeuEation  being 
granted  to  the  church  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  stipend.  The  upper  part 
©f  the  composition  is  intended  to 
represent  Mount  Tabor;  the  3  Apostks 

»  Sec  uot(>  ttt  •  Kugter, '  pr  524 , 


are  lying  on  the  ground,  unable  to 
bear  the  light  proceeding  from  the 
divinity  of  Cbtist,  who  is  floating  in 
the  air  with  Moses  nnd  Elijah,  as  a 
personification  of  the  pnwer  of  the  Lord 
and  tlie  source  of  Christian  consola- 
tion. The  scene  below  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  humanity :  on 
one  side  are  9  of  tlie  Apostles;  on  the 
other  a  group  of  persons  are  bringing 
to  them  a  demoniac  boy.  Two  of  the 
Apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate  tlie 
only  Power  by  whom  he  can  bo  cured.* 
The  2  figures  who  are  seen  kneeling 
under  the  tree  on  the  mount  in  adora- 
tion are  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence, 
introduced  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  as  the  patron  saints  of  his 
father  Gluliano,  and  of  his  uncle 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Room  IV. 

To  the  r,  on  entering  is  The  Virgin 
and  Child  surrounded  by  Angels  in 
the  clouds,  with  various  saints  un- 
derneath: St.  Sebastian,  a  fine  figure, 
pierced  with  arrows;  St.  Fmncis  with 
the  cross,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  with 
the  Illy,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Ambrose, 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  by 
Titian^  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have 
given  it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to 
want;  this  upper  part  was  removed, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  companion  pic- 
ture to  the  Transiigurntion.  In  the 
middle  is  the  inscription  "Titiauus 
faciebat."  It  was  paiuted  for  the  cli. 
of  S,  Nicola  dei  Fiari  at  Venice* 
Next  to  this  is  St  Margaret  of  Cor- 
toua,  by  Gttercino,  purchased  by  Pius 
IX.  for  the  gallery;  in  the  comer 
is  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
by  Spagnoletto,  of  no  great  merit. 
Continaing  round  to  the  1.  is  The 
Magdalen,  by  Ouerdao,  restored  by 
Camucciui,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the 
Convertite  in  tJie  Corso.  Next  comes 
The  Coronation  of  tlie  Virgin,  by 
PinturicoMo ;  below,  St.  Francis,  luieel- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  saints  in  adoration,  painted  for 
the  Church  of  La  Fruttn  in  Perngia. 
The  ResuvvtcVwu,  -a-VUxV^vAvi^l  \.q  B^to.- 

*  S«e  note  in '  ^\i^t  J  \,  ^1\, 
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gino  (also  said  to  have  been  executed 
by  I{aphael  op  Lo  Spagna  from  Peru- 

fino's  designs)  psunted  for  the  ch.  of 
.  Francesco  de'  Conventuali  at  Peru- 
gia. Tlie  Madmna  di  Monte  Luce, 
by  Giolio  Bomano  and  il  iFattore  or 
F.  Pexmi,  painted  for  the  convent  of 
Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Itaphael  was 
in  his  22nd  year;  but  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements  did  not 
allow  him  to  do  more  for  many  years 
than  make  a  finished  study  for  the 
picture,  which  was  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  collection.  His  occupa- 
tions increasing,  he  had  only  com- 
menced the  upper  part  of  the  compo- 
sition shortly  before  his  death :  it  was 
afterwards  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni.  It  bears  all  the 
evidence  of  inferior  hands,  and  can 
scarcely  be  classed  among  the  works 
of  the  great  painter.  The  upper  part, 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  representp 
ing  Christ  crowning  the  Virgin  in  the 
heavens,  is  by  far  the  best.  The 
lower,  representing  the  Apostles  as- 
sembled round  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  is 
by  Francesco  Penni,  and  weak  and  in- 
effective. The  Fresepe,  by  Lao  Spagna 
—The  Adoration:  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3 
kings  arriving  with  their  attendants. 
This  picture,  called  »7  Santo  Freaepe, 
has  been  attributed  to  Perugino,  Ra- 
phael, and  Pinturicchio  ;  it  was  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta  near  Todi. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ba- 
phael,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Cas- 
sinesl  at  Perugia.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  works  of  Raphael  (1502),  and 
was  executed  during  his  residence  at 
Citta  di  Castello.  The  Virgin  and  the 
Saviour  are  throned  in  the  heavens, 
surrounded  by  angels  bearing  musical 
instruments,  and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed 
out  hy  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture 
described  above.  "An  important  pic- 
ture  . .  .  there  is  a  very  evident  attempt 
'"o  ffj're  the  Ggures  greater  life,  motion, 


and  expression  than  had  been  before 
attempted  in  the  school,  e.  g.  the  head 
of  the  three  youths  looking  upwards, 
though  the  effort  has  not  been  entirely 
successful."— ^Mflr/er.  The  Fredella 
onc6  attached  to  this  picture  is  pre* 
served  in  room  II.  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  throned,  with  S.  Lorenzo,  S. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  S.  Herculanus,  and 
S.  Constantius  in  adoration,  by  Feni- 
gino.  ''A  splendid  work"  (1495). 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Comunale  at  Perugia.  In  the 
corner  is  Sassoferrato,  The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ  seated  on  the  moon, 
On  the  middle  of  the  third  wall  is 
The  Entombment  of  our  Lord,  by 
M.  A.  Caravaggio,  a  fine  specimen  of 
light  and  shade,  powerfully  painted, 
but  deficient  in  religious  expression. 
It  formerly  stood  in  Ae  Chiesa  Nuova 
at  Rome,  and  is  copied  in  mosaic  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
St.  Peter's.  And  in  the  comer  next 
the  window  is  A  Doge  of  Venice — 
probably  A.  Gritti— by  Titian,  a  fine 
portrait,  formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi 
gallery  at  Bologna.  The  three  spaces 
between  the  windows  are  occupied  by 
another  Ancona  in  3  compartments, 
by  Nicold  da  Foligno;  in  the  centre 
the  Crucifixion  with  the  3  Marys, 
and  on  each  side  2  Saints:  removed 
from  the  I^ateran  collection.  Kelono 
da  Eorli :  Sixtus  TV.  giving  audience, 
a  fresco  originally  painted  on  the 
walls  of  .the  Vatican  Library,  and 
removed,  "to  its  great  damage,"  by 
Leo  XII.  The  figures  are  all  portraits, 
and  are  full  of  character :  the  2 
figures  on  rt.  and  near  the  pope  are 
his  2  nephews— Giuliano  della  Re- 
vere, afterwards  Julius  II.,  in  a  C!ardi- 
nal's  dress,  and  Cardinal  Pietro  Riario 
in  that  of  the  monastic  order  to  -which 
he  belonged.  In  the  centre,  the  kneel- 
ing figure  is  Platina,  Librarian  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  historian  of  the  popes. 
In  the  background  are  2  young  men — 
Giovanni  della  Rovere,  brother  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  bine 
dress,  Girolamo  Riario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection,  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  rai9i  T^en^%^  ^oAsmic^^  \a  the 
I  cast\e  ot  "FotYi.    ^\!l\^  ttft«»  ^»a  wsov- 
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missioned  by  him  and  hj  his  brother 
the  cjirdmal,  to  both  of  -whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  MelOKZo  \ras  indebted 
for  eacouragement  aod  patroiisge.  A 
large  Gothic  altar-piece  io  14  com- 
partments, by  Kicolo  da  Foli^or  the 
Corooation  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Saviour 
id  the  centre  ;  above  an  Ecce  Homo, 
with  Saints,  Angels,  Cherubs  on  either 
lide,  and  portraits  of  the  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  On  each  side  are  full- 
length  figures  of  G  saints  ;  whilst  on 
the  predella  below  are  gmall  figures 
of  the  Apostles  and  15  female  saints. 
Painted  in  1456,  and  signed,  brought 
from  the  Museum  at  the  Lateran. 


Roox  V. 

On  entering  this  room,  the  first  pic- 
tore  to  the  1.  is  S.  Roniualdo,  by  Andrea 
SiieeliL  The  saint  and  his  two  com- 
pamons  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
recognising  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
by  which  his  followers  ascend  to 
heaven,  typifying  the  glory  of  his  new 
order.  Next  to  it  is  Correggio :  Christ 
sitting  on  the  clouds,  with  extended 
arms,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels, 
formerly  in  the  Marescalchi  Gallery 
at  Bologna.  Above  which  is  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  called  The  Madonna 
della  Cintura  by  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
between  S.  John  and  S.  Augustin, 
signed  and  dated  1521.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  saints  is  very  fine.  Last 
on  the  same  wall  is  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  ^St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Jerome,  by  Onido ;  the  heads 
are  beautiful.  Proceeditig  to  the  right, 
near  the  window,  is  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Vision 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  Paolo  Veronese ; 
and  next  The  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Alessandro  Buon- 
Tidno,  called  II  Moretto  da  Brescia; 
a  good  specimen  of  the  master.  On 
the  third  wall  are.  The  Ecstasy  of  S, 
Michelina,  by  Baroccio — it  was  for- 
merly in  th»?  ch.  of  S,  Francesco  at 
Pcsaro;  The  Miracle  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  by  Andrea  Sacchi;  The 
Annuncjatiov?,  by  BaroociOt  fonnerly 
0tood    in    one   of  the    chapeis   of  S. 


Maria  at  Loreto^  bnt  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797:  on  its  restoration  it 
wa.<}  retained  In  Rome,  in  exchange 
for  a  copy  in  mosaic.  On  the  fourth 
wall  are — the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Eras- 
mus, by  N.  Foussin,'  the  largest  histo- 
rical subject  he  ever  painted^it  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's  t  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  by  Onido, 
classed  among  Gnido's  best  works, 
and  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imi-' 
tation  of  Carava^gio,  and  to  have 
been  so  much  admired  that  it  procured 
him  the  commission  for  the  Aurora  in 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  "powerful 
and  heavy,  but  it  might  pass  for  an 
enormous  and  horrible  genre  picture  '* ; 
The  Martj'rdom  of  S.  Processus  and 
S.  Martiuiacus,  by  Valentin — an  imi- 
tation of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest  of 
his  French  pupils,  but  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection  :  it 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

XIV,  Museum  of  Sculpture. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Musenm  is  be- 
hind the  St.  Peter's  by  the  Via  dei 
Fondamenti,  and  through  the  garden 
gate  J  it  is  open  every  day,  from  9 
AM,  to  3  P.M.,  except  Thurwlay,  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  festivals.  Permis- 
sions are  obtained  gratis  from  the 
pope's  major-domo,  to  whose  office  in 
the  court  of  S.  Damasus  the  Swiss 
Guards  ^'\\\  duetv  V\%\\.Qt%.  'Wv-t^  -mt^ 
usually  \o  \ae  "haA.  i\so  ^>-  ^^  «-««s^- 
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lates,  banks,  and  libraries  in  Piazza 
di  Spagua.  In  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  departments  of  ihe  Vatican,  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  will  be 
found  indicated  in  the  following  pages; 
but  visitors  who  wish  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive catalogue  will  find  that  of 
Prof.  H.  Massi,  Custodian  of  tbe  Mu- 
seum, very  exact  and  complete.  It 
may  be  purchased  at  the  entramce,  in 
three  languages. 

The  Visitor,  ascending  a  noble 
staircase,  constructed  by  Sinioiietti, 
under  Pius  VI.,  and  adorned  with 
entablatures  and  columnB  of  marble, 
graoite,  and  porphyry,  gains  access 
to  the 

2.  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross,  bull  I: 
from  the  designs  of  Siuionetti,  a  uoble 
hall,  with  one  of  the  finest  modern 
doorways,  ornamented  by  two  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  in  red  granite,  found 
in  Hadrian's  villa;  they  serve  as 
Caryatides  to  support  the  massive  en- 
tablature. The  pavement  is  composed 
of  ancient  mosaics,  with  arabesques 
and  a  head  of  Minerva  in  the  centre, 
found  among  the  rains  of  Cicero's 
villa  at  la  Riifinella,  below  Tusculum. 
in  1741,  The  one  repregeutmg  a 
flower-basket  was  discovered  in  the 
Villa  de  Qiiintilii,,  at  Boma  Vecchia, 
near  the  Appian  Way.  The  principal 
objects  in  this  hall  are  the  two  im- 
mense sarcophagi  of  red  Egyptian 
porphyry,  the  largest  known,  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  made  out  of 
that  materjiil.  One  of  these  (5Gii)  is 
the  Sakcoj'haoijs  of  Constantia,  the 
daughter  of  Coustantine,  found  in  the 
tomb  erected  to  her  by  the  emperor 
near  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a  vintage,  a  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  a  bacchanalian  emblem. 
Constautia  died  a.d.  354,  and,  although 
the  style  of  sculpture  indicates  that 
decline  of  art  which  is  evident  in  all 
the  works  executed  in  the  time  of 
Constaatine,  some  antiquaries  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  older  than  the  4th 
centary.  Paul  11.,  shortly  before  bis 
death,  bad  begun  to  remove  it  from 
the  toinb  to  serve  as  his  own  inonu- 
meat  ta  the  Lateritn,    Sixtus  IV.,  Mb 


8QCce«sor,  restored  it  to  its  original 
position,  bnt  it  was  ultimately  brought 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI,  as  a  com- 
piudon  to  the  Sarcophagus  of  teb 
EMPaEsa  Helena,  589.  This  iute^rest- 
iug  sarcophagus  exhibits  a  better  style 
of  an  than  that  of  St.  Constantiaj  it  is 
covered  with  high-reliefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Coustantine  and  his 
mother  ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Victory  and  festtwns  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  was  found  ia 
the  tomb  of  our  conntrywomanf  St. 
Helena,  now  called  the  Torre  Pig 
uattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Auastasius  IV, 
to  tli#  Latcran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius  VI. 
The  sarcophagi  of  Sta,  Constautia  and 
Sta.  Helena  were  so  much  mutilated 
when  removed  to  the  Vatican  as  to  re- 
quire extensive  restorations,  especially 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  high-rdiet^ 
with  which  it  is  covered }  its  restora- 
tion required  the  labour  of  26  artistsi 
during  as  many  years,  in  consequen 
of  the  great  hardness  of  the  material 
and  the  excessive  difficulty  of  working 
it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,uOO  saudi— 
very  nearly  20,OtJ0/,  sterling.  The 
most  remarkable  statues  ia  this  hall 
are— 571,  Euterpe  with  the  flute.  572, 
Bust  of  Didius  JuJianus;  and  585, 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan;  57*. 
An  extremely  valuable  replica  of  tbe 
Veiuie  of  Gnidos,  the  chef-d'-CBUvre 
of  pj-axi teles.  Vasari  mentions  this 
statue  in  his  life  of  Bramante.  59:i. 
A  veiled  Augustus  as  Poutifex  Maxi- 
mus.  The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  (578,  579)  in  grey  granite 
were  found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind 
the  sarcopbaguR  of  St.  Helena  is  a 
curious  cippus  (590),  found  Lu  the 
ruins  of  a  villa  near  Tivoli,  bearing 
the  name  of  Syphax,  king  of  Numidiar 
who  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio 
Africanus  to  grace  his  triumph.  There 
is  much  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity ; 
indeed  by  some  it  has  been  pronounced 
to  bean  absolute  forgery.  Livy  refers 
to  the  statement  of  Poly  hi  us  that 
Syphax  was  led  in  triumph,  and, 
t\it)U^\\  \ie  uAsDkW'e,  V^'a.V^ii'i^Vjlus  is  an 
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contends  that  Syphax  died  previously 
at  Tibur.  As  it  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  circnmslatiices  attending-  the 
death  of  Svphai  were  doubtful  in  the 
time  of  Liyy,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  tbem  with  this 
iuscription.  It  is,  howe\'er»  worthy  of 
remark  that  bis  death  is  placed  by 
that  historian  at  Tibur,  where  this 
montLtnent  was  discovered  in  the  1 5th 
century.  The  principal  facts  it  relates 
are  the  death  of  Syphax  in  captivity 
at  Tibur  in  his  48ih  year,  and  the 
erection  of  this  nioiiument  by  P.  C. 
Scipio.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
inscription :— SYPHAX    ir\'j«ii>iAE 

A  aCTPlOTfE  AFUC.  JfR.  BEL.  CAUSA. 
IN  TSIVMPU,  SUM-  ORNU.  CAPTtTS 
-rt'g. — IS  TIHBCRTINO  TEBBI  RE- 
LlGATt'^UAJJlQUE  SEBVIT  V  IX  ASTI 
RBVOL— SUPHEMAH  I>  CLAU3IT— ETATlS 
AJXS.  TLLm.  M.V.I.D.XI.  CAPTITITS  V. 
OBBCT^ — y.     C.    SClflO     OONDITO    SEfO.. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  j&uely- 
engraved  inscription  recording  the 
restoration  by  the  Empress  Hi'lena  of 
her  Therrase,  near  S.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
near  the  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore. 
bottom  of  the  stairs  is  <«iOo)a 
bent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris  ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo:  and  on  the  landing-place, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriano,  bas-relifes  (604)  of  Cybelo 
enthroned,  and  of  (605)  a  Ducian  pri 


found  near  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  2 
colossal    hermes,  found   in    Hadrian's 
villa,  representing  Tragedy  and  Com- 
edy.    Bonnd  the  hall  are' status  and 
colossal  busts  in  the  foltowiug  onWr, 
beginning  on  the  ri.  hand :— 539.  Ju- 
piter, found  at  Otricoli,  very  fine.     540. 
TheBraschi  Antinons,  a  colossal  statue, 
found  in   1733,  at  Santa  Maria  della 
Villa,  near  Palestrina,  on  the  site  of 
one  of  Hadrian's  villas.     The  drapery 
is   a    modern    adaptation,   and,    from 
being  of  an  inferior  quality  of  marble 
full  of  spots,  produces  a  disagreeable 
effect.     This  statue  belonged  to  Duke 
Braschi,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for    12,000    scudi    by    Gregory   XVI. 
541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Autouinus  Pius, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.     542.  Statue  of 
a   draped   female,   restored   as  Ceres, 
from   the   theatre   of   Pompey.     r>43»^3 
Head  of  Hadrian,  found  in  his  mauso- 
leum, a  work  of  very  fine  sculpture, 
perfect,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  as  a  grand  intellectual  head ;  it  ts 
supposed    to    have    belonged    to    the 
colossal    statue   of  the    Emperor  lha( 
stood  in  the  vestibule  of  his  tomb  (se^] 
p.  147),     544.  In  the  central  niche  i« 
the  brcme   stat>te   of  HercitleSj  one  of 
the    largest    of    the    ancient    bronze 
statues  existing,  being  15  ft.  high.     It 
retains  a  considerable   portion    of  its 
gilding,    and    was   discovered   in    thy 
autumn  of  1864  under  the  foundations 
of  the  Palaazo  Pio  di  Corpi,  on   the 


fioner  ;  and  2  columns  of  the  rare  black    site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  ( p.  1 42), 


Egyptian  porphyry. 

3.  Botonda  or  (Ocular  Hall,  bui!t 
by  Pius  V  I,  from  the  designs  of  Michel, 
Angelo  Siraonelti.  In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  fL  in  cir- 
otimference,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian.  The  floor  beneath  is 
formed  by  a  fine  mosaic  pavement 
foand  at  Otricoli  in  1780,  representing 
the  head  of  Medusa  iu  the  centre, 
with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
ihe  LapithflB;  wreatlw  of  flowers  and 
fruit  and  groups  of  sirens  and  marine 
divinities  in  couceutric  bands  around. 
The  roariue  monsters  in  black  mosaic, 
and  fine  group  representing  Neptiine 


It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  chamber 
formed  of  marble  slabs  at  a  depth  of 
30  ft.,  having  evidently  been  thus 
hidden  for  its  preservation.  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  period  from  M'hich 
it  dates,  and  its  merit  as  a  work  of 
art;  to  us  it  appears  of  a  time  long 
posterior  to  that  of  Pompey,  and  to 
dale  probably  from  the  Gladiatorial 
school  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
being  heavy  and  coarse  iu  its  propor- 
tions. '*  It  is  more  remarkable  tor  hav- 
ing been  an  oracular  statue  than  for  its 
beauty.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  Hercules  is  a  hole  in  the  back  of 


the  hea^i  t\\Tov\^  ^\vv«tJiv  ^  ^>i^-^cr«vi. 
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colossus/' — Lanciani.  The  left  foot  and 
the  top  of  the  head  have  been  restored. 
Coins  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus  were 
found  with  it,  it  was,  therefore,  pro- 
bably hidden  during  the  reign  of  that 
emperor;  it  was  purchased  by  Pius 
IX.  from  Sig.  Righetti  for  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding 10,000/.  sterling.  545.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Antinous,  from  Had- 
rian i  villa,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Count  Fede  in  1790.  546.  The 
colossal  statue,  called  the  Barberini 
Juno,  of  excellent  sculpture,  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini, on  the  Viminal,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Lorenzo  Panispema.  On  the 
pedestal  is  a  curious  bas-relief  of  the 
games  in  a  circus.  547.  The  Ocean, 
by  others  called  the  Sea  Divinity 
Glaucus,  a  colossal  hermes,  discovered 
between  Pozzuoli  and  Baiae,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  548.  Statue  of  Nerva, 
discovered  near  the  city  walls,  be- 
tween the  Lateran  and  the  Sessorian 
basilicas;  the  arms  restored.  549. 
Colossal  head  of  Serapis,  discovered 
near  the  Frattocchie,  the  site  of 
Bovillae,  on  the  Appian  Way.  550. 
A  fine  colossal  statue  of  Claudius, 
with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter,  found 
at  Civita  Laviuia,  in  1865.  551.  Bust 
of  Claudius,  crowned  with  the  civic 
crown  of  oak-leaves :  from  Otricoli. 
552.  Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuvina,  with 
the  goatskin,  shield,  and  sandals,  dis- 
covered probably  on  the  site  of  the 
Sanctuary  of  Juno  Sospita  on  the 
Palatine,  by  the  Pa^nica  family,  in 
whose  possession  it  formerly  was. 
5.53.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan,  from  the 
Villa  Mattel.  5.54.  Julia  Domna,  wife 
of  S.  Severus.  555.  Genius  of  Augus- 
tus, from  the  Palazzo  Colobrano  at 
Naples.  A  veiled  figure,  as  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  with  a  cornucopeia. 
556.  Head  of  Pertinax  on  a  modern 
bust. 

4.  The  Hall  of  the  Muses  (10). 
The  dome  is  supported  by  16  marble 
columns,  with  ancient  Corinthian 
capitals,  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  Nearly 
all  the  statues  and  busts  were  found 
in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  The 
mosaic  pavement  contains  some  intei- 1 
esting  iragments.     That  of  a  panther 


was  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona, 
the  head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of 
Gallienus,  and  the  theatrical  groups 
at  Porcareccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Lorlum.  Some  of  the  hermes  of  the 
philosophers  and  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity have  their  names  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters  ;  they  are  highly 
interesting  as  portraits.  The  Muses 
are  also  characteristic  figures.  AnU' 
room. — 490.  Diogenes.  491.  Silenus. 
492.  Sophocles,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Mendicanti,  near  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  495.  Bacchus  in  female  attire. 
496.  Homer.  Central  Hall. — 498.  Epi- 
curus.   499.  Melpomene.     500.  Zeno. 

501.  Bas-relief,  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 

502.  iEschines.  503.  Thalia.  .504. 
Urania.  505.  Clio.  506.  Demos- 
thenes. 507.  Antisthenes.  508.  Po- 
lymnia.  509.  Metrodorus.  510.  Al- 
cibiades,  found  on  the  Caelian.  511. 
Terpsichore.  512.  Epimenides.  514. 
Socrates.  515.  Calliope.  516.  Apollo 
Musagetes.  517.  Erato.  518.  Themi- 
stocles.  519.  Zeno.  520.  Euterpe. 
52 1 .  Euripides.  Ante-room. — 523.  As- 
pasia,  with  the  name:  this  unique 
bust  was  found  on  the  site  of  Castrum 
Novum,  near  Civita  Vecchia.  524. 
Sappho.  52.5.  Pericles.  528.  Bias. 
530.  Lycurgus,  from  the  excavations 
of  Oentocelle.  531.  Periander.  489, 
997,  526,  and  527.  Four  headless 
hermes,  bearing  the  names  of  Thales, 
497 ;  Cleobulus,  488 ;  Solon,  526 ;  and 
Psittacus,  527. 

5.  Hall  of  the  Animals,  divided  by 
a  vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved 
with  mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Pales- 
trina.  The  collection  of  sculptures  of 
animals  in  this  hall  is  the  finest  of  the 
kind  ever  formed,  and  fully  confirms 
the  statement  of  Pliny  respecting  the 
excellence  of  the  Greek  representa- 
tions of  animals.  It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects.  The  two  dogs  of  Molossus, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  among 
the  best  works  of  the  collection,  are 
one  from  the  Pighini  collection,  the 
other  from  La  Chiarnccia,  neur  Citita 
Vecchia.  Lefi-hcmd. — 228.  A  group 
of   a  TtvloTi  wi^  «t  "^vc^A.     ^\^. 
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Hercules  leading  away  Cerberus.    2t)5. 
A  camel's  head.      201.  A  crocodile  5 
a  sphinx,  in  flowered  alabaster,     104. 
A  sow  and  pigs,  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  history  of  Alba  Longa,  from  the 
gardeu    of    the    Barberiiie    nuns,   on 
the  Quirinal ;    the   head   of   an    ass 
crowned  with  ivy.     208.  A  group  of 
Hercules  slaying  Geryon,  and  carrying 
oft   his   oxen.      195-    A    lion   tearing 
a  horse.     MiijM  '  hand, — 116.      Grey- 
hounds     playing.       This     delightful 
groop,   along   with   the   opposite   one 
(n-  1 17),  and  a  third  greyhound  (n, 
169),   was   discovered  at   Monte   Ca- 
gnolo,  or  Canino,  near  Civita  Lavinia, 
124.  The  celebrated  proup  of  Mithras 
stabbing  the  boll,  with  the  dog,   the 
serpent,  and  the  scorpion,  the  mystical 
types  of  (he  Mithraic  worship.     The 
two  small  Mosaics  let  into  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  this  group,  representing 
the  one  a  group  of  goats,  the  other  a 
Hon  attacking  a  bull,  were  found  in 
the  Villa   Adriana.      132.  A  stag  in 
flowered  alabaster  ;  a  lion  in  yellow 
breccia,  with  the  teeth  and  tongue  of 
differently-coloured  marble.      156.  A 
large   lion  in    grey  marble.     170,  A 
lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw.     l.?0. 
The  rape  of  Europa.     1.'34.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemean  lion.     137.  Group  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slain  by  lltrr- 
coles.    1.38.  Young  centaur,  with  Cupid 
on  his  back,  found  near  the  Lateran  in 
1870.   139,   Equestrian  statue  of  Cora- 
modtts    throwing  a  javelin,  from  the 
Mattel    collection,     l.'il.  Ara,  with  a 
slaughtered   victim,    from   the   Villa 
Mattei.     153,  A  beautiful  small  group 
of  goats   with   a   sleeping  shepherd, 
called    Endjmion.      154.    Panther  in 
Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots   formed 
by  inlaid   black  and   yellow  marble. 
157-  Votive  relief  with  a  rural  scene, 
brought  from  Otricoli.     158.  Cupid  in 
a  biga,  drawn  by  boars.     228.  Triton 
carrying  off  a  nymph,  discovered  in  a 
pozzotana    pit    in    the    Vigna    degli 
Effetti,   outside  Porta  Latiua.      232. 
Fragment  of  the  Minotaur,  formerly 
in  ui€  Cavaceppi  collection,    247.  A 
large  basin  of  Breccia  di  Serravexza, 
supported  by  3  doable  Hermes.     ]  19. 
A  piUMter    pointing,    in    the    same 
^ateriMl.     10'- J  73.  Groups  of  a  fitag 
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and  a  roebuck,  each  seized  by  a  blood- 
hound ;  restored  by  Frameoui. 


6.  Gallery  of  Statues,  collected  by 
Clement  XIV.,  and  especially  by 
Pius  VI,,  in  the  halls  belonging  to 
the  Casino  of  Innocent  VI 11.— In  the 
centre  is  a  Puteai  of  archaic  form.  On 
the  rt.  hand  (248)  a  statue  of  Clodius 
Albinus,  in  armour,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, C,  CMSAM.  GERMASncr  T^flARIB 
F,  mc  CBE1UTV3  EST ;  the  head  of  an 
inferior  style  to  the  armour^  which  ia 
beautifully  sculptured.  It  stands  on 
a  travertine  pedestal,  and  was  brought 
from  the  Bu^tum  at  the  Piazza  degli 
Otto  Cantoni,  near  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  The  modem  bas-relief 
above  is  by  Michel  Augelo,  represent' 
ing  Cosimo  il.  of  Tuscany  expelling 
the  vices  and  welcoming  the  virtues, 
sciences^  and  arts  at  Pisa.  2.'iO.  The 
Eros  of  Cenlocelte,  also  called  the 
Genius  of  the  Vatican.  This  Torso 
has  been  thought  to  be  from  an  original 
by  Praxiteles,  This,  however,  is 
doubtful.  It  is  in  Parian  marble,  and 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
villa,  called  Centocelie,  on  the  Via 
Labicauai^  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag' 
giore ;  it  was  evidently  winged,  the 
holes  for  the  inseriion  of  the  wjugs 
being  visible  on  the  shoulders.  251. 
Copy  of  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus 
restored,  with  vase  in  his  right  hand. 
253.  Mutilated  statue  of  a  Triton,  dis- 
covered in  the  farm  of  St.  Angelo,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple,  from  the  Altemps  colltctioij  i  it 
is  placed  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules  by  the  artisans  of  the  im- 
perial mint,  in  the  rejgu  of  Trajan, 
whose  names  are  engraved  on  one  of 
the  sides.  256.  Hercules.  2511.  So- 
called  Minerva  Pacifera,  originally  iu 
the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Fiano.  The 
head  belongs  to  another  statue  of  dif- 
ferent style  and  marble,  and  the  mas- 
culine character  of  the  body  seems  10 
justify  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
it  to  be  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  long 
choragic  garment.  The  bronze  helmet 
in  the  havid  \6  ^LtvcAfcTii.  'i'tjX.  '\.\i&<feQr 
calVed   Peue\ov«^  ^  '^^'^  ««.saj;j\%.  ^1 
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however;  it  reminds  one  of  the  metope 
of   the    Partheuon.      262.    Caligula ; 
the  baa-relief  below  represents  a  gold- 
beater,  yvith.   his   name  and   calliug. 
Avrifeje  Baotiarius.      264.  A  copy   of 
the  Apollo  SauroctouoB  of  Praxiteles, 
found  lu  1777,111  the  ruins  of  Augustus' 
palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  purchaged 
from  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  there  is  a  cele- 
bi-ated  repetition  of  it  in  bronze  in  the 
Villa  Albani,  and  another  marble  copy 
in  the   Loiavre.    2^5.    The   Amajbos, 
one  of  tiie  good  statues  in  this  collec- 
tion, but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol  j  from  the  inscription  on 
the   pedestal  it  appears  to  have  once 
stood   in   a  portico  or  schola   of  the 
Physicians,   erected  io    the   time    of 
AuguBtUiS,     Both  arms  had!y  restored. 
The  fitatae  was  origiDally  in  the  Villa 
Muitei.     270.  A  sitting;  female  figure 
as  Uraula^  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius 
at  Tivoli ;  the  head  does  not  belong  to 
the  statue.     271.  A  sittiiig  figure  of 
the  comic  poet  Posidippus,  found  near 
the  ch,  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pauls  Peraa, 
on  the  ViminBl.     It  was  transferred 
to  the  Villa  Montalto,  at  Fraacati,  theu 
to  the  Jenkins  collection,  and  finally 
to  the   Vatican,    left  Side.~390.    A 
corresponding    statue    of   Menander, 
found  at  the  same  place.     These  two- 
statues,  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Perna,  were 
converted  into  saints,   as  is    evident 
fVom  marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal 
halos  of  glory  on  the  heads,  ami  the 
bronze  sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect 
them  from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees. 

393.  Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido. 

394.  Neptune.  39.*).  An  interesting 
Apollo  treated  in  anarchaisticnaanuer. 
396,  A  wounded  Adonis,  called  also 
the  Barberiht  Narcissus.  397.  A  re- 
dining  statue  of  Bacchus,  399,  Group 
of  jEsculapius  and  Hygeia,  brought 
from  the  Fonim  of  PrBcneste,  4Ul. 
Procris  falling  dead  at  the  foot  of 
Cephalus.  405,  Danaid,  discovered 
in  the  garden  of  the  Padri  Dottrinarii 
at  Palestrina  (Pitoneste).  406.  The 
second  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
Faua    of   Praxiteles,    discovered     at 

F'aJJeroue,  in  the  March  of  Ancona. 
-^N.  The  celebrateil  recutnbent  statae 


patra,  hecaufie  the  armlet  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  lerpect.  The  drapery 
is  managed  with  skill,  and  altogethei 
it  is  oue  of  the  interesting  draped 
statues  in  the  Museum,  it  was  found 
near  Lnnghezza.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Gastiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cleo* 
patra,  in  a  beautiful  Latin  poeiu 
written  in  honour  of  its  discovery,  a 
copy  of  which,  engraved  on  marble,  U 

S laced    alongside.        412,    413.     The 
larberini   candflabras,  on    each   side 
of  the  Ariadne,  were  found  by  Bulga* 
rini,   in    the    so-called    Academy 
Hadrian's  Villa,  near  Tivoli,  and  ^ 
purchased  by  Cai"dioal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini.     The  bas-reliefs  on  the  baser 
represent    Jupiter,    Juno,    Mercury 
Mars,   Venus,   and  Minerva,     416. 
bas-relief  in  3  compartments,  the  ccn-1 
tral   one   of  Ariadne   abandoned,  r^ 
sembling  the  statue  (414).     420.  Stat 
of  Locius  Vems,  on  a    pedestal,  in« 
scribed  n.  CiEsAH  drvsi  .  ciESARis 
Hio  .  SITE'S.   EST.     There    are    other 
pedestals    here,    inscribed    with    the 
names    of   Titus    Caesar,   the    son  of 
Livilla^  the  daughter  of  Gerraanicus, 
of  auother  child  of  GermanicuSf  and  of 
a  son  of  Vespasian  (see  p.  144),  from 
the  bustum    near    the  Mausoleum   of 
Augustus,   in    the   Piaaza   degli   Otto 
Cantoni.     462.    Egg-shaped   cinerary 
urn  of  Orieutal  alabaster  found  on  the 
same  site  with  the  cippus  of  Livilla  in 
1 777  -.  it  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the    ashes   of  some   member  of    the 
Imperial  family  not  deposited  in  the 
mansoknira,  as  was  the  case  of  those 
who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like  the 
two  Agrippinas,  and  Livilla  (Jolia] 
the    youngest  child  of   Germamo 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  statin 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  ''  hie 
sita  est."     At  the  extremity  of  this 
apartment,  leading  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Masks,  in  the  recess   of  the  window 
overlooking  theGiardino  Belvedere,  is 
the,  4'i2,  Pnieal,  known  as  the  Pozzo 
Giu&tiniani,  from    having    formed    a 
part  of  the  marbles  in  the  palace  of 
that  family;  on  it  are  sculptured  three 
bacchanalian  groups,  in  each  of  whii 
BaccVnva  «aA  ^\\«i\va«,  ^\^  xsi-iSTCsen 
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ofth^  Abiause,  formerly  caUed  C\eo-\  g^vo'i  \j«^v«i  ot  ^x^mi^,  iw.  \\s. 
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indicates.  Eerved  as  die  mouth  of  » 
t»ell  or  cistern. 

S&ll  of  the  Busts,  the  ooniimtaiion  of 
that  of  the  Statues.     In  this  hall  is  a 
fine  ba«in  in  /"tjponus^ifo  marble.     273. 
Alexander Severus.  274.  Julius Caisar. 
276.  Augustus.    280.  Marcus  Agrippa, 
288.  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  colossal  bust  in 
PeiiitjUc  marble,  found  by  Marefoschi 
in   Uadriaii's  villa.        311.    Head   of 
Meuelaus,  and  fragment  of  the  bcnly  of 
Patroclu*,  a  reiwlitiou  of  the  group 
of  Pasquino,   discovered   in    1772    by 
Gavin  Hamilton  in  Hadrian's  villa,  at 
Pantanello.    Colossal  mask  in  rosso  a«- 
tioo^on  a  pedestal  of  ueroantico  marblf , 
valuable  for  the  rare  material.    29S, 
A  colossal  head  of  Jupiter  Serapig,  in 
basalt.   302- Julia  Majnmcea.    3o4.  Ca- 
rnealla^  an  admirable  head,  discovered 
behind  the   basilica   of  Coustautiae. 
3t>6.    Augustus,  at  an  advanced  age, 
remarkable  for  the  circlet  round  the 
bead.    The  cameo  worn  on  the  fore- 
head is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Julius  Ctcsar.    307,  SeptiuiiusSeverus, 
308.    Nero,    as    Apollo.     311.    Qtho. 
325.  Colo5!»a1  statue  of  Jupiter  seated, 
holding  the  tbuuderbolt ;  on  the  pedes- 
tal a  bns-relief  of  Sileuus  and  a  Faun. 
328.  Colossal  head  of  a  captive  king, 
belonging   probably   to   tlie   Arch  of 
Constantino.     350.  Livia  Drusilla,  4th 
wife  of  Augustus,   from  the  basilica 
of  Olricolis.     353,  Julia,  daughter  of 
Titus.      357.  Antinous.     35D.  Sabiiia, 
wife  of  Hadrian,    361,  Hadrian.    383. 
Bust    in    porphyry  of    the   Emperor 
Philip  the    \ounger.     The  historical 
busts  have  been  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.    382,  384.  Two  unique 
representations  in  marble  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration,  interesting  as   show- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in 
human  anatomy.     389.  Three  dancing 
nymphs  round  a  column  which  sup- 
ports   a    cuirass,    sculptured    iu    the 
beautiful  sugur-csindy-hkii  ulabaster  of 
Ort«*.      393,  An   expressive  group    of 
half-figures  of  an  aged  man  and   his 
dAUghter^  called  without  any  authority 
Cato   and  Portia,     Of  the  numerous 
other  hnsU  in  these  chambers,  there 
HTf  gcBt-cely  any  which  cim  be  ideu- 
tiiied  with  any  certainty.     The  ala^ 


baster  basin  io  the  centre  of  the  hall 
was  discovered  in  the  Piazza  dei  SS. 
Apostoli. 

7.  Cabinet  of  the  Masks  (9),  (only 
T'isible  by  permission  from  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary-of-State,  to  be  applied 
for  persoually  at  his  residence  m  the 
Vatican  palace),  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  scenic  masks  in  mosaic  forming 
the  floor,  which,  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
ful border  that  surrounds  them,  were 
found  in  the  Villa  Adriana;  they 
have  been  mneh  restored.  To  the  rt, 
427.  Bacchante,  discovered  not  far 
from  Naples,  and  originally  in  the 
Colubrano  collfctiou,  transferred  to 
the  Vatican  iu  1788.  Goethe  thought 
of  purchasing  it,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  Angelica  Kauffmanu.  42s.  The 
apotheosis  of  Hadrian.  429,  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  discovered  in 
the  farm  of  Salone,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  PnDuestina.  431,  Sabina.  432^ 
444,  Two  good  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Labours  of  Hercules.  432,  A  faun  in 
rosso  antico,  fmm  the  same  place^ 
together  with  the  Capitoline  repetition. 
435.  Venus  Anadyomena.  436.  Idem. 
437.  Small  mosaic,  Egyptian  subject, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.  438.  Minei-va, 
from  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
439.  A  Sella  txilnearia^  formed  out  of  a 
single  block  of  rosso  antico.  440. 
Bacchanalian  scene.  440a.  Theatrical 
masks.  441.  Gauyniede.  442.  Apollo, 
from  the  excavations  of  Ceutocelle, 
beyond  Porta  Maggjore. 

8.  Eztenial  Balcony.  44.*^.  Prieste&s 
of  Jsis.  449.  The  she-wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus  (bas-relief ),    452. 

I  Cupid  conducting  Paris  to  Helen, 
■i5ti-4fi3.  Chariot-races  and  mytholo- 
gical subjects  in  bas-relief.  475.  Sac- 
rifice of  Mithras,  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. 477,  478.  Infants  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  482.  Nymphs,  with  Her- 
cules, Diana,  and  Sylvanus.  486. 
Genius  guiding  a  serpent  and  lion. 

Iteiumiug  through  the  Hall  of  Aui- 
mab,  we  enter  the 

9.    BelvedQTQ  Court,    designed    by 
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open  porticos*  in  4  divieions  with  4 
cabinets  in  the  angles,  which  contain 
somij  of  the  most  celebrated  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture.  The  porticus  con- 
tain niimCToiis  statues,  bas-reliefs,  andl 
sarcophagi,  which  we  shall  notice  as  we 
pass  on,  alteruately  with  the  cabinets. 
Crossing  the  court,  and  proceeding 
round  to  the  rt,,  we  find  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  following 
order : — 

First  division:  Forttcus  8\ — ^A  large 
oval  sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
fauns  and  bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in 
laying  the  foundatioDs  for  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's :  it  contained  2  skeletons. 
31.  Sarcophagus  with  a  Latin  and 
Greek  inscription  to  Sextus  Varius 
Marcellus,  father  of  the  emperor 
Elagabalus :  the  designation  of  the 
different  dignities  with  which  he  was 
invested  is  curious;  it  was  discovered 
near  Velletri.  29,  100.  Two  fine 
baths  with  lions'  lieads»  one  in  black 
granite,  the  other  in  green  basalt, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  26. 
Two  fine  columns  of  white  marble, 
coTcred  with  foliage  in  relief. 

First  Cabinet  (8).— The  Perseus,  32, 
and  the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Da- 
moxenus,  33  and  34,  by  Ganom.  These 
celebrated  figures  were  brought  here 
when  the  ancieut  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Paris ;  the  Perseus  was  placed 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Cousolatrice. 
On  tlie  restoration  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  the  Perseus  and  the 
boxers  were  ordered  to  remain  here, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Canova, 
who  felt  that  they  would  challenge 
comparison  when  standing  by  the  side 
of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 
34.  Mercury  Argoreus.  35.  Minerva 
Argolica. 


J^cond  division:  Porticus  7', — 37.  A 
sarcophagus  with  a  fine  bas-relief  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  found  at  Orte. 
89.  A  large  sepulchral   bas-relief,  re- 
presenting prisoners  before  a  Koman 
comul  or  chief^  probably  of  the  age 
ofHadrJaa.     43.  Statue  of  Venus  and 
Cupid:   the  principal  Sgure  is   sup- 


posed, from  the  inscription  beneath, 
to  represent  Sallustia  Barbla  Orbiana, 
wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  raised  to 
her  by  two  of  her  libertw,  Sallustia 
and  Hetpidus.  44.  A  sqaaro  altar 
with  low  reliefs  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  &c,, 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  of  Ti. 
Claudius  Faveniius.  45.  An  oblong 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti^  ranch  de- 
faced ;  still  3  figures  can  be  made  out, 
on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus,  of 
Livia,  and  Octavia ;  on  another,  those 
of  his  ancestors;  on  the  third,  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustas ;  on  the  fourth, 
Latinns,  the  founder  of  the  Julian 
family.  This  relic,  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  emperor  himself,  was 
fouud  on  the  Palatine.  49.  Large 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reJiefs  repre- 
senting a  battle  of  the  Amazons,  with 
the  contest  of  Achilles  and  Peutesilea ; 
the  two  figures  on  the  cover  belong  to 
another  tomb  of  a  much  later  period, 
50.  A  fine  column  of  the  rare  breccia- 
form  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Second  Cabinei  (7).— 53.  The  Bel- 
vedere Antinods  (so-called),  found 
near  S.  Martiiio  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins 
of  an  edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and 
thence  called  Adrianello,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  111.  The  loss  of  the 
right  arm  and  left  hand  seriously 
interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
figure,  and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests 
is  so  badly  restored  thut  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  "This 
beautiful  statue  is  an  ancient  copy  of 
the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles  at  Olvmpia, 
with  certain  variations  in  the  attitude." 
— A.S.M.  54.  Bas-relief,  from  the 
front  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing 
combat  of  the  Amazons ;  and  another, 
65,  a  procesiiion  of  Isis  proceeding  to  a 
sacrifice.  56  and  57.  Statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Verttimnus. 


( 
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27tirci  dim'sion:  Porticus  6^—61.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-  reliefe  of  the 
Nereids  bearing  the  amis  of  Achilles; 
another,  58,  with  reliefs  of  the  Seasons ; 
69.a iTtvwd  wUh,  a  ^lattleof  the  Amazons ; 
73,  a  touT\.\\  w\\^ \iiiE.c\i^\i"aX\?L.\\%^^\c?u 
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nymph^  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  tu  whom  the  sarcopbagua  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  B&). 

Third  Cabinet  (6).— 74.  The  Lao- 
COON.  found  in  the  Vigiia  de'  Fredis, 
on  the  Esquiline,  between  the  Sette 
Sale  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore»  in  15(J6» 
dnring  the  pontificate  of  Julius  1T.» 
who  rewarded  the  discoverer,  Feltee 
de'  FrediSf  by  bestowing  on  him  half 
the  receipts  derived  from  the  gabella 
of  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  Sf>nie 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
attached  to  its  discovery  by  the  fact 
that  the  tolls  thus  appropnated  were 
entirely  the  property  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  John  Laterau,  and  tiiat  Leo  X. 
coropromised  the  matter  by  granting 
lo  the  family  of  de'  Fredis  the  lucra- 
tive office  of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on 
condition  that  the  revenue  granted  by 
his  enthusiastic  predecessor  shauld  be 
restored  to  the  Church.  Michel  Au- 
gelo,  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
ite  discovery,  called  it  the  wonder  of 
art;  and  a  carious  letter,  written  by 
Cesare  Trivulzio  to  his  brother  Pom- 
ponio,  July  1,  loOti,  describing  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  event,  is 
preserved  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche. 
After  a  good  deal  of  controversy  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Lao- 
coon  is  the  group  described  by  Pliny 
in  the  following  interesting  passage  :  — 
**The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is  less 
diffused,  because  the  number  employed 
upon  great  works  prevented  their 
celebrity ;  for  there  is  no  one  artist  to 
receive  the  honour  of  the  work,  and 
where  there  are  more  than  oue  they 
cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  fame.  Of 
this  the  Laocoon  is  an  example,  which 
stands  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  »  work  which  may  be  cotieidtred 
superior  to  alt  others  In^th  id  paiuting 
and  statuary.  The  whole  group,  the 
£ither,  the  boys,  and  the  awful  folds 
*ie  serpents,  were  formed  out  of  a 
c  block,  in  accordance  with  a 
of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
liydorus,  and  AtbenodoruSf  natives 
Rhodes,  aad  sculptors  ofthu  highest 
cUm,"— Lib.  xxxri.  c.  4.)     The  great 


difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  stat 
ment  that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a 
single  block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said 
to  have  denied  the  fact  on  its  first  dis- 
covery, and  subsequent  investigation 
has  fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
his  opinion.  Three  separate  pieces  can 
be  clearly  made  out :  out  of  the  first 
is  formed  the  sou  on  the  1.,  out  of  the. 
second  the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  him-* 
self  as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and 
the  rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third. 
The  rt.  arm  of  tJie  father,  and  those 
of  the  2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the 
opinion  of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position,  as 
a  projectiou  on  the  head  of  the  figure 
shows  that  the  hand,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  group,  rested  on  the  head. 
At  present  the  angles  formed  by  it  are 
disagreeable  to  tbe  eye,  and  detract 
from  the  effect  of  its  intense  action. 
Auothcr  knob  on  the  serpent  shows 
that  the  son  on  the  L  had  hi^  hand  in 
a  similar  position.  Vasari  tells  us 
that  Haccio  Bandindli  made  an  arm 
for  the  Laocoon  in  wa.v  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  This 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as 
we  now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving, 
published  in  1544.  Fra  Giovan  An- 
gvlo  da  Montorsoli  began  a  restora- 
tion of  the  arm  in  marble  by  order  of 
Clement  VIL  He  made  it  bend  back, 
so  as  to  come  over  the  head  of  the 
figure ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  completed,  as  Winckelmann 
mentions  an  arm  of  thi^  kind,  which 
is  that  now  lying  near  the  statue  in  an 
unfinished  state.  The  common  story, 
that  Michel  Aiigi-lo  began  the  resto- 
ration of  the  figure,  and  gave  up  the 
task  in  despair,  '*  because  he  found  he 
could  do  nothing  worthy  of  bo  admir- 
able a  piece,"  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
traced  further  than  '  Spence'e  Anec- 
dotes,* and  proballiily  had  its  origin  in 
the  attempt  of  Montorsoli,  who  was 
one  of  Michel  Angelu's  pupils.  The 
present  arm  is  of  teria-cotta,  and  Is 
said  by  ^^meVeXTOKsvix  \tt  "^3*.  ^vt^wV 
of  Beram.  T\i«  wm%  o^  ^Js^«:  OwJAx^ax^ 
were  added  M  ^¥5>*"^^'^'*  Q^x^-wasJows*. 
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of  PiBtom,  who  morcly  followed  Ban- 
dloelli's  design  for  the  first  restoration. 
The  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very 
fine-grained  Greek  marble.  Stiholars 
h&ve  often  desired  to  connect  this 
group  with  the  tine  description  of  the 
late  of  Laocoon  in  the  2nd  Mneid;  but 
tiie  passage  will  not  bear  the  applica- 
lion^  and  affords  not  the  least  evidence 
that  it  was  suggested  by  the  sculpture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of 
its  having  inspired  the  passage  in 
'Childe  Harold/  which  has  invented 
the  statue  with  additional  interest  for 
the  English  traveller:^ 

••  Or,  tunitog  to  tlie  Vatican,  go  we 
Lhooooh'b  lorture  dignifying  pailn^— 
A  fiirbor'i!  love  aniJ  roorul'si  ngony 
Witli  ail  linmurUirfi  jMileuce  bleutliuK: — vaIu 
The  Btriigglts ;  vain,  ugaiiifti  tbi-  i^<Uiiig  striui 
And   Rripe,  and  deepening  of  the  drugun's 

grasp, 
Tbo  old  inan'a  cleticb;  tbe  long  eaTcootu'd 

chain 
Kfveta  tbe  li^^ing  link^,— the  enurmoua  nap 
EororccB  pang  on  pang,  and  sUflui  gaep  on 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent— Tf),  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians ;  76,  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  uichea  are 
Polhyraiiia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 

Fourth  dimsion  :  Porticus  5\ — 79. 
Alto-rilievo,  representing  Hercules  and 
Telephus,  Bacchus  and  a  Siatyr;  80*  a 
Baroophagus,  with  Cupid«  carrying 
arras ;  another,  with  Tritonp  and  Ne* 
reids  below ;  another  with  a  bas-relief 
of  2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb  for 
its  owner  Glodius  Apolliuaris,  a  boy  of 
five  years  of  age.  This  graceful  monu- 
ment is  from  the  Mattel  collection. 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  represent- 
ing an  Emperor  with  a  sacrihcial  pro- 
cession, probably  from  some  ancient 
triumplial  aix!h  j  84  and  87,  altars 
found  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Volusii 
on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the  well-known 
estate  of  Santa  Ammendola — one  in 
the  shape  of  a  house  is  richly  seulp- 
tured— the   first    represents   a    sitting 


a*  pecorelk^  brought  from  the  Villa 
Adriana,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful known  specimens  of  this  very  rare 
marble. 

Fourth  Cabinet  (5).— 92.  The  Apoli.o 
Bklvkdejie,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the 
ancient  Autimn.  It  was  purchased 
by  Juliufi  II.,  when  Cardinal  della 
Rovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  Museum  commenced.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  Antium, 
which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  many 
of  the  early  emperors,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Caligula  and  Nero.  i5ome 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
Statue  described  by  Pausanitts,  and 
dedicnited  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winekelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  just  slain  the  stirpent 
Python.  The  L  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm are  restorations  by  MontorsoH. 
Both  ankles  and  the  right  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortuniitely 
not  lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in 
so  careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
action  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  Canova  con- 
sidered that  the  statue  is  a  copy  from 
a  work  in  bronase ;  and  that  the  pecn- 
Harities  of  style  in  winch  a  bronze 
statue  differs  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery,  and  the  existence  of  a 
bronze  statuette  in  the  Stroganoff  col- 
lection in  St.  Petersburg  helps  to  con« 
firm  tbis  view  that  the  marble  is  not 
Greek.  Other  Italian  writers  describe 
it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus, 
the  sculptor  whose  name  occure  on  the 
Fighting  Gladiator  in  the  Louvre, 
which  was  also  found  at  Antium ;  but 


( 
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senatorial    personage;     85,  statue   of  I  there  is  no  evidence  to  support    the 
Hygeia ;  88,  a  bas-relief  representing  I  conjecture. 

Home  acconipanying  a  victorioufi  em-V     Tke\wi8-Te\\ftfeva\iv\%  wJslnetrepre- 
peror;  2  large  baths  of  red  and  grey  lament  a  WtvV,Mi^  t*\ftsi\<6  ^o^Te^  ^irv< 
granite,  nud  2  nae  masses  of  alaba&iroW  \juV\  ateo\x\  \»  \m&  vwirA^sa.. 


statues  in  the  uiclios  are  a  Minerva 
and  a  Venus  Victrix. 

The  Octagonal  court  of  the  Belve- 
dere was  erected  by  Simonetti,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIV.  The  9 
large  marble  musks  were  brought  from 
the  Pauiheon,  having  formed  part  of 
the  ThermsB  of  Agrippa;  on  the  walls 
above  are  bas-reliefe  from  Roman  sar- 
cophagi^ and  below,  ancient  statues, 
which  stand  on  Altai's  aud  clppi, 

10.  H«llofMeleager(4).— 10.  Statue 
of  Meleager  with  the  boar's  head  and 
the  dog,  found  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  the  left 
band,  which  is  supposed  to  have  held 
a  spear,  only  wanting.  This  work  of 
art,  when  it  stood  in  the  Palaxao 
Pighini,  was  the  object  of  the  adraira- 
tioQ  of  Raphael,  aud  of  M.  Angelo, 
irho  is  &^d  to  liave  refused  to  try  the 
restoration  of  the  left  hand.  The 
want  of  finish  in  the  naked  portions 
of  the  body,  the  negligent  treatment 
of  the  dog,  in  contrast  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  head,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  work  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  the  sculptor.  On  the  walls  are 
Borae  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing— 2U,  j3Eneas  and  Dido;  22,  a  Roman 
^Uey,  or  Biremes;  21,  a  colossal  head 
of  Trajan  ;  and  an  iuterestiug  histori- 
cal inscription  relative  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the 
Consul  MummiuE,  the  conqueror  of 
Corinth,  in  accordance  with  a  vow 
made  by  him  during  his  celebrated 
campaign  in  Achaia  (b.c.  HtiJ,  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  Campana  on  the 
Late  ran. 

11.  Eonnd  Vestibule  (3).  —  4,  5. 
Fragments  of  2  statues :  remarkable 
for  the  fine  arrangementof  the  drapery. 
a.  Bas-relief  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
before  Phito  and  Proserpine.  In  the 
centre  of  this  hall  is  a  handwime  basin 
in  J'avjnttztetto  marble,  support^^I  by 
sea-horses.  On  the  balcouj  nu  antique 
Anemoscopium  or  12-sided  dial,  each 
side  containing  the  name  of  corre- 
sponding winds  in  Creek  and  Latin. 
This  uniqne  monument  was  found  m 
1779,  in   the  gardea  of  the  Maronite 
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is  io  beautiful  that  it  gave  the  name 
of  Belvedere  to  this  portion  of  the 
palace.  There  w  no  point  from  which 
the  panorama  of  the  Alban  hills  and 
Sabine  Apennines,  with  the  evening 
sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage. 

l-:2.  Square  Vestibule  of  the  Torso 
(2),*  adorned  with  arabesques  by 
Daniele  da  Voltcna^  iu  the  reign  of 
Julias  III.  They  represent  histories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
landscapes.  3.  The  Torso  Belvk- 
DEBE,  by  Apollouius,  son  of  Nestor  of 
Athens,  as  we  learn  by  a  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  base,  found  iu  the 
Campo  dei  Fiori,  near  the  site  of  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey.  This  noble  frag- 
ment has  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  first  sculptors  of  modern  times. 
Michel  Augelo  declared  that  he  was 
its  pupil,  and  was  indebted  to  it  for 
his  power  in  representing  the  human 
form.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present Hercules  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Wiuckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Viscouti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a 
group,  and  that  the  arm  surrounded 
some  other  figure.  Flaxman  adopted 
this  opinion,  and  introduced  it  into 
one  of  his  finest  compositions.  In  the 
niche  opposite  the  window,  2,  is  the 

.SARCOI'UAf.rfi  OF  L.  SCIPIO  BABBATtlS. 

This  celebrated  relic  of  republican 
Home  is  of  the  coarse  pepcrino  of  the 
Alban  bills,  in  the  early  Doric  style, 
ornamented  with  a  Ith^zq  of  rosettes 
and  triglyphs.  The  inscription  bears 
the  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great-grandfather  of  Scipio 
AfricauQB,  and  the  conqm^ror  of  the 
Samnites,  who  was  consul  b.c,  298 
U-U.c.  455).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Latin  inscriptions  which  have 
beea  handed   down  to  us,   and  is  as 

follows:— COBNELtVS  .  LVClVa  .  6C1PI0  . 
UARIIATVS  .  GNAIVOD  .  PATBB— PBOO- 
NATV8  .  rOBTia  .  TIB  .  aAPlBNBQVE  . 
qVOIYS  .  FOEMA  ,  VlBl'VTBI  ,  PAHISVJIA 
— rVlT        00N60L   .    OKNBOB  .  AIDJUS  . 


Thu  vKwover  Home  from  this  balcony  \Sw7vteta  MmaMaKWAw""-**-**"^ 
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QVH  .  FVIT  .  AFVD  .  TOS  .  TAVBASIA  , 
CI&A.VNA — SAarNIO  .  CEPTT  .  BVBIGIT  , 
OMNG  .  LOVCIANA  .  0P81DESQV  .  ABDOVCIT  . 
—When  the  sarcophagus  was  first 
opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000  years 
after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  the 
skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a  ring 
upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The  boues 
irere  carefully  collected  by  the  Vene- 
tian Senator  Angelo  Quirmi,  who  re- 
moved ihem  to  his  villa  near  Padua^ 
and  placed  thera  in  a  beautiful  little 
monument.  The  ring  fouod  its  way 
to  England,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
tlie  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 
The  history  of  this  interesting  relic  is 
given  by  the  antiquary  Dutens,  in  his 
'  Kecherchcs  sur  1' Usage  des  Voiitps.' 
He  had  left  England  in  ITfiS  on  his 
travels  with  Lord  Algernon  Percy^ 
and  WBs  ia  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  He  sayB,  "  Le  squelette 
e'tait  tres  entier,  II  avail  an  doigt 
ime  bagne,  que  le  Pape  Pie  VL  fiit 
fit  I'honneur  de  me  donner,  et  que 
j'ai  plQc<?e  dans  le  beau  recuell  dea 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."  The 
bust,  of  peperino  crowned  with  laurel, 
upon  the  sarcophagus,  has  beta  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the 
wall  are  ihe  original  inscriptions  of 
other  members  of  the  Scipio  family 
found  in  the  recesses  of  the  tomb: 
among  which  those  of  AuUa  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  Sc.  Hispalltis;  of 
Lucius  Corn.  Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc. 
Barbatus  and  conqueror  of  Cor&ica 
(B.C.  2"j9);  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  who  conquered  Autiochua 
(B.C.  190);  of  Gneius  Corn.  Scipio 
Hispalhis,  &c.,  are  very  remarkable 
for  the  primitive  orthography  of  the 
Latin.  In  the  recess  of  the  window  is 
a  recumbent  statue  called  Cleopatra. 

13.  The  Hnseo  Pio-ClemcoitiiLO  con- 
cliides  with  the  square  vestibule  just 
described,  which  formed  its  commence- 
ment when  visitors  were  allowed  to 
enter  by  the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions. 
It  is  so  called  after  Clement  XiV.  and 
PiusVL,  frcm  whom  it  received  its 
2DOS*  importfl/}*:  accessions.  It  contains 
eAe  coJJeotions  formed  by  Julius  II. 


magnificeut  mnsenin  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture in  the  world.  Pius  VI.  con- 
tributed more  munificently  to  its  com- 
pletion than  any  of  his  predecessors  ; 
there  is  hardlj  a  comer  of  it  in  which 
some  object  does  not  bear  ibe  in.scrip- 
lion,  Mmiijicentid  Pit  Sexti.  This  pope 
euriched  the  museum  with  more  than 
2UUO  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Rotonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of 
the  Biga,  the  Graud  Staircase,  and 
other  portions  of  the  building,  which 
have  justly  been  classed  among  the 
most  splendid  works  of  papal  times. 

14.  The  Mmseo  Cbiaramonti,  founded 
by  Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  aixonged  by  Canova.  The 
visitor  descends  to  a  long  corridor  by 
a  marble  staircase  from  the  Mo8«o 
Pio-Clementino.  This  gallery,  in- 
dependently of  the  new  wing  called 
the  Braccio  Nuoi:o,  contains  upwards 
of  7W  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture, 
arranged  in  30  compartmeuts.  Many 
are,  of  course,  of  secondary  interest; 
but  the  collection  in  any  other  place 
but  Rome  would  be  considered  a 
museum  in  itself.  The  following 
numbers  begin  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  corridor  at  the  gate  of  the  Gallery 
of  Inscriptions,  and  show  the  most 
remarkable  objects; — Comjxjrtvfu'nt  L 
—  1.  Bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus,  with 
winged  bac4:haiia]ian  figures,  supposed 
to  he  engaged  in  the  Pythian  games. 
2.  Apollo  seated,  a  bas-relief,  found 
in  the  Colosseum  during  the  excava- 
tions of  1803.  5.  A  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  a  draped  female,  found 
at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a  recumbent 
figure  surrounded  by  bacchanalians, 
found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  a  husband^ 
wife,  und  a  child  wearing  the  bulla, 
la.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii  play- 
ing with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  re- 
publican sarcophagus,  with  bas-rcUefis 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  and  their  son, 


^^'*  Clement  VJL,  and  Paul   III.,  1  Vefus.   Compartment  W.—X^.'^JiVtr^, 
avd  is,   without  exce^iiou^    the  most  1  found \u  \\ve  gar^viua  o^  Cut  \:v*vc\\\^, 
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Compartment  IIL — 23.  Fragment  of  a 
bas-relief  of  the  Caljdouian  boar-lmnt. 
26.  Bust  of  Septimius  Sevems.  SO. 
Antoninus  Plus.  49-  M.  Agrippa. 
Cotnpariifusnt  V. — 70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74,  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue^  fonnd  iu  the  Villa  Negroni. 
80.  A  eliild's  head.  81.  Ceres.  84. 
A  Faun  playing  on  the  flute,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  107.  Julius  Csesar, 
113.  ^sculapius,  with  a  prayer  of  a 
certain  Gelasius  to  the  Diviuity  en- 
graved upou  it.  Comptit'Ujwnt  VI. — 
120.  A  vestal,  foaud  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  121.  A  sitting  female  figure, 
supposed  to  be  Clio.  122.  Dlaua.  of 
Greek  workmanship.  124.  Statue  of 
Augastus  on  a  cippus  of  Munatiud 
liusisus,  a  prefect  of  engineers,  who, 
auiongst  the  other  offices  he  had  filled, 
was  Cur<.\tor  of  the  Roman  citizens  of 
the  Colooia  Victrix  at  Cuinalodunum 
in  Britain,  the  modern  Colebester. 
(hmjxirtrMnt  VII. — 130.  A  bas-relief 
of  coQsiderable  interest,  illustrating 
some  religious  mystery,  connected 
probably  with  the  worship  of  the  sum  ; 
the  style  indicates  the  decline  of  art. 
135.  Julius  Cresar  (?)  veiled  as  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  144.  A.  bearded 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love.  157. 
Flavia  Doniitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  ISQ.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian,  ItiS.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Veau.s.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
CifmpaHment  VIII. — 176.  Torso  of  a 
Niobid  (formerly  in  the  Qiiirinal  Gar- 
dens, butbronght  from  Hadrian's  villa), 
180.  Sarcophagus  of  C  J.  Evhodus, 
and  of  Metilia  Acte  his  wife,  a  priestess 
of  Cybele,  found  at  Ostia,  with  ba*- 
jgliftf  ^  the  fable  of  Admetus  and 
HNhmII^  The  dying  wife  extends 
^H^Qn  from  the  death-bed,  bidding 
farewell  to  Adraetus  and  his  children, 
a  boy  and  girl.  Two  women  breols 
into  lamentations  beside  tlie  bed.  On 
one  side  Apollo  is  leaving  the  house 
of  the  king,  who  is  represented  giving 
Lis  hand  to  Hercules,  followed  by 
Cerberus.  The  three  Parcce  complete 
this  composition,  leas  remarkable  for 
its  style  than  for  its  excellent  preser- 
-ratioD.      181.  Diaoa  triibx'mis.     J 82. 


A  square  altar,  with  interesting  bos- 
reliefs  representing  Venus  and  Cupids, 
with  bacchantes,  at  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals. ChmpnrittwjH  IX. — 197.  Colos- 
sai  bust  of  Minerva,  found  at  Tor 
Pateruo,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Laa- 
rentum,  much  restored,  lys.  Cippus 
of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giastiniani. 
219.  BuBtof  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Drusus  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented 
with  sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &;c.,  and  a 
bas-relief  containing  an  allegorical 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Telesina  and 
her  twin  children.  232.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus :  the  bust  of  white  marble,  and 
the  head  of  nero  antico.  Compartttumt 
X, — 244,  A  colossal  bearded  mask  of 
Oceauus,  apparently  belonging  to  some 
fountain.  245.  Polhymnia.  Compart- 
ment XL— 254.  Niobe.  ^55.  A  small 
Jupiter  Serapis.  284.  A  boy  with  a 
bird  in  his  hand  and  a  bird  s  nest  iu 
his  apron,  very  graceful.  287.  The 
sleeping  fisher-boy.  Compartment  XU. 
— 294,  Colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  re- 
stored, from  the  desigps  of  Canova. 
297.  A  wrestler  reposing,  found  near 
Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  tiue  torso  of 
Bacchus,  with  the  head.  ComjHiriment 
XIII.— aoo.  Fragment  of  a  shield, 
with  fighting  Amazons  in  relief.  .308. 
A  child  riding  on  a  Dolphin.  .309.  A 
leopard,  very  spirited,  315.  A  pan- 
ther^  in  Egyptian  granite.  329.  Frag- 
ment of  a  bas-relief  represeutirg  the 
story  of  Diana  and  Actaion.  349,  350, 
351,  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  Clio,  and  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XIV.— 352,  Paris.  353. 
Venus ouarock.  3.ii4.  Minerva.  35.')-7. 
Two  beautiful  female  statues,  evidently 
portraits,  supposed  to  be  members  of 
llie  famiiy  of  Kutilia  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plinths.  One  of  this  family 
was  consul  A-U-c.  649.  These  statues 
were  discovered  at  Tiisculum.  356. 
A  captive  Phrygien,  in  pavonazzetto, 
from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Coinparttnent 
XV.— 3<>0.  A  buR-relief,  with  3  finely 
draped  dancing  female  figures,  of  an 
early  period  of  art ;  found  near  the 
Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  numerous 
busts  in  this  division  have  bti«i\.v  \*i.*fci.- 
tified.    1S1%.  Gxedau  \i^%-Tt\\«i!l-y  ^'^S^sv 
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SU&e  tngment  of  a  horscmao,  from  the 
Qtostiniasi  collection,  a  work  of  Mich 
perfection  that  it  might  be  attributed 
to  Phidias*  Panathenaic  procfssion  of 
the  PartheooDf  were  there  not  some 
difference  in  size  and  execution.  It 
was  brought  from  Greece  to  Venice  by 
the  Doge  Morosini.  392.  Hadrian. 
Ci»Hport}/>aU  XVI. — 399,  Tiberins,  a 
fine  colossal  bust,  found  in  the  exca- 
vations at  Veii.  400.  A  sitting  statue 
of  Tiberius,  in  the  toga,  with  a  crown 
of  oak;  this  interesting  statue  was  also 
found  at  Veii  in  1811;  on  the  wall 
above  is  the  restored  dedicatory  in- 
scription which  was  found  close  to 
where  the  statue  was  discovered,  giving 
its  date  Trib.  Potest.  XXIX.  401. 
Augustus,  a  colossal  head,  from  the 
same  .locality,  Coinpartrneni  XVIl.— 
4i>S.  A  bas-relief  of  a  four-wheeled 
cart,  with  a  male  and  female  figure 
behind  the  driver.  4ltJ.  Bost  or  the 
Young  Augustus,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  busts  known,  found  at  Ostia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
by  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  consul.  It 
represents  the  emperor  at  the  age  of 
about  14,  and  the  most  eminent  modern 
sculptors  dwell  with  admiration  on  its 
exquisite  beauty,  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  perfection  of  the  marble.  417 
and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius  and  Caius, 
Eons  of  Augustas,  discovered  in  1859 
in  the  excavations  near  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Balhina,  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Q.  Fabius  Cilo.  418.  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, discovered  at  Oslia  in  185.5.  4*21. 
Demosthenes.  422.  Head  of  Cicero, 
agreeing  perfectly  with  the  features 
represented  on  SiphyHan  coins,  and 
with  the  description  given  by  Cicero 
himself  of  his  thioness.  437.  Sep- 
timiiisSeverus.  441.  Alcibiades,  Cota- 
partment  XVI I L— 450.  Mercury,  the 
head  is  copied  from  the  Doryphorus 
of  Folycletus.  451,  A  nymph.  453. 
Meieager  restored  as  an  emperor, 
holding  a  globe  and  a  Victory.  454. 
^sculiipius.  Compartiiienl  XIX. — 456. 
Fragment  of  an  urn,  with  a  represen- 
tation of  public  games,  and  genii. 
46).  A  stork.  463.  A  wild  boar  in 
^^c?  (imfiao.  464^  A  MitJiraic  sacrifice. 
4&{f.  A  pb<Baix  on  a  burning  pile.    473 
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Bust  resembling  Aatonia,  wife  of 
Dntsus.  (hmpartment  XX. — 493.  Sta- 
tue of  Didnmenianus,  son  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Macrinus.  494.  The  sitting 
statue  of  llberius,  in  white  Pentelic 
marble,  found  at  Pipemo;  it  was  pur- 
chased for  25011/^  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  statues  of  the  kind. 
495.  Cupid,  This  figure  was  dug  up 
near  the  Lateran,  together  with  the 
statues  of  Titos  and  Julia  in  the 
Rraccio  Nuovo.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  many  flgnrea  of  Cupid  of  this 
type  are  derived  from  the  Etos  of 
Praxiteles.  497.  Bas-relief  belonging 
to  a  sarcophagus,  of  a  coru-mill  turned 
by  horses.  497a.  Portion  of  a  sarco- 
phagus, representing  children  playing 
at  the  loodera  game  of  vastelielio.  498. 
A  female  siatue  found  tti  Hadrian's 
villa,  restored  as  Clotho.  Comptrtnunt 
XXL — 505.  Antoninus  Pins  with  the 
civic  crown.  607.  Head,  copied  from 
the  DorypboruB  of  Polycletus.  509. 
Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511.  Juno, 
found  near  St.  John  Lateran.  511a. 
Head  of  Venus,  in  the  hard  marble 
called  G rvcoduroyf otmd  in  lSii4  in  front 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  finish  and  its 
good  preservation.  512.  Marius.  533, 
A  female  figure  as  Proserpine,  with  a 
fnntrtul  chaplet  and  a  ikmb.  534. 
Juno,  found  atOstia.  535a.  Claudius. 
CotApartment  XXII.  —  .'>44.  Silenus, 
with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia.  545. 
Two  torsos  with  finely  -  sculptured 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Eemus.  546.  Diana  Lu- 
cifera.  547.  Is  is,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cipptiB  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muse.s,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
pattment  XXII I. — 550.  Fragment  with 
a  shield  of  Medasa,  and  a  chace  of 
difi'ereut  animak,  eupposed  to  allude 
to  the  games  of  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  a  work  much  admired  for 
its  thoroughly  Grecian  taste.  554. 
AntO'uinus  Pius.  556.  Pompey.  656. 
The  young  Lucius  Verus.  660.  Trajan. 
561.  A  fine  expressive  head,  called, 
I  "wil^xovxt.  ftii^  \s.vkXtioT\Vs ,  DQmitius  Eno- 
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relief  represtnting  the  Etruscan  Cha- 
lun  J  found  at  Ostia,  568.  Biis-rdief 
of  a  Mithraic  sacrifice,  from  Ostia. 
Compartment  XXIV.  —  587,  Faajstina 
the  elder,  probably,  as  Ceres.  588, 
Bacchus  with  a  satyr,  and  panther,  a 
colossal  group  discovered  in  the  last 
centy.  near  Fraseati.  Keocntly  trans- 
ferred here  from  the  Rotunda.  589, 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di 
Fieta.  591.  Statue  of  Claudius.  Cam- 
partmentKXV, — 598.  Carneades,  6(X). 
Angostuf.  60Ga.  Head  of  Neptune, 
in  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Ostiaj 
and  presented  to  Pius  VI L  by  the 
English  consul,  Fagan.  (521.  Typhon. 
Ctntiparbnent  XXVI. — 636.  Group  of 
Hercules  and  Telephus.  It  stands  on 
a  square  altar  with  bas-reliefs  of  dif- 
ferent divinities,  two  on  each  side : 
1.  Apollo  and  Diaua ;  2.  Mars  and 
Mercury;  3.  Fortune  and  Hope;  4. 
Hercules  and  Sylvanus.  6.37.  Good 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.  638.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
Comp<iriimnt  XXVII. — 041.  An  inte- 
resting bas-relief  of  Juno  Pronuba 
persuading  Thetis  to  marry  Peleusi. 
642-3.  Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relat- 
ing to  the  birth  of  Erichthouius,  found 
in  Hadrittu's  villa,  644.  Kelief  repre- 
senting the  dances  at  the  Dionysiac 
mysteriest  found  in  the  Villa  Polom- 
bara  on  the  Esquiline,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  remains  of  pure  Grecian 
workmanship.  661.  The  boy  with  the 
swan,  found  at  Ostia.  653a.  Antouia, 
daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Octavia. 
668.  Head  of  .Jupiter  Scrapis.  674. 
Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  Eagle. 
CoTfip'irtment  XXVllI.— G82,  Colossal 
statue  of  Autoninuii  Pitis.  684.  jE&cu- 
lapius,  a  fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia. 
685.  K  sarcophagus,  with  a  bas*rt>lief 
representing  tlie  different  operations 
for  pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives, 
with  the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Nonius  ABprcnas, 
a  rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near 
which  he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas- 
relief  waa  discovered-  686.  The  Vestal 
Totia,  who  proved  her  chastity  by 
carrying  water  in  a  sieve  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  Cwn- 
pariment  XXJX.~693.  The  young 
Uerculeg,  crowned  witli  a  wreath,  a 


I  head  brought  from  the  Aldobrandini 
I  Garden^;,  but  probably  discovered  in 
j  the  Vigua  Bonelli,  outside  the  Porta 
I  Portese.  698,  An  interesting  bust, 
supposed  to  be  of  Cicero,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Pagus  Lemonios,  on  the 
Appiau  Way,  700.  A  colossal  bust 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at  Ostia. 
701.  Ulysses,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  hand- 
ing the  cup  to  Polyphemus,  whose 
figure,  which  completed  the  group, 
is  lost.  709.  A  bas-relief  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger,  and  Silemis  on  an  ass.  713. 
Melpomene.  Comp'xrtrncnt  XXX. — 
732.  A  colossal  recumbent  statue  o£ 
Hercules,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa^J 
Opening  to  the  W.  fraui  the  Ml 
Chiaramonti,  we  enter 

Ifi.  The  Bracoio  Nuovo.  This  part 
of  the  Musea  Cliiaramonii  was  erected 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stem,  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  aeo  ft. in  length, and  welllighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by 
columns  of  cippolino,  gialJo  antico, 
and  grey  granite,  with  Corinthian 
capitals ;  in  the  centre  are  2  tribunes, 
that  on  the  rt.  looking  into  the  garden 
of  the  Pigno,  decorated  with  2  fine 
columns  of  white  Oriental  alabaster 
and  2  of  giallo  antioo.  There 
upwards  of  40  statues  and  nearly 
busts  in  the  collection  :  the  statues  at 
mostly  placed  in  niches ;  the  bust 
stand  on  half-columns  of  red  Oriental 
granite.  The  frieze  is  composed  of 
bas-reliefs,  arranged  and  chiefly  com- 
posed by  Laboureur,  the  late  president 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  The 
floor  consists  of  ancient  mosaics,  the  2 
largest  compartments  representing 
tritons,  marine  animals,  boats,  &c. 
Many  of  the  busts  were  originally;  in 
the  Kuspoli  collection.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects: — 
5.  A  Canepbora,  or  Caryatid,  of  fine 
Greek  workmanship,  the  head  and 
forearms  restored  by  ThorwaUisen.  It 
was  brought  from  Athens  to  Venice 
by  Doge  Morosini  in  the  17th  centy, 
according  to  the  common  tradition ; 
but  it  18  very  likely  <»^«  qC  ibft  Cw^-j.- 
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theon  of  Agrippa.  8.  Statue  of  Com- 
modos,  as  a  himter.  9.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Ihician,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
1 1 .  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Bacchus, 
formerly  in  the  Rnspoli  collection. 
Several  repetitions  of  this  celebrated 
group  are  known.  It  is  described  by 
Pliny,  who  asserts  that  the  name  of 
the  artist  who  executed  the  original 
ffroap  had  perished,  even  in  his  time. 
The  black  and  white  mosaic  in  the 
pavement  represents  Ulysses  in  his 
boat  listening  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens; 
it  was  found  at  Tor  Marancio.  In 
the  4th  niche  on  rt.,  14,  is  the  cele- 
brated Statue  of  AnonsTus,  the  most 
important  addition  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Vatican  of  late  years.  This  fine 
statue  was  discovered  in  the  early 
part  of  1863,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
Villa  of  the  Empress  Livia,  above 
Prima  Porta,  the  Roman  Station  of 
ad  Saxa  Rubral  near  the  8th  mile  from 
the  city  on  the  Via  Flaminia ;  scarcely 
any  portion  was  wanting,  and  the  few 
restorations  were  carefully  executed 
by  Professor  Tenerani,  the  princiixd 
addition  being  the  sceptre.  The  statue, 
of  fine  Greek  marble,  represents 
Augustus  about  the  age  of  45 :  it  is 
of  heroic  size,  about  9  ft.  in  height ; 
the  head,  which  is  detached  from  the 
trunk,  is  as  admirable  as  a  work  of 
art  as  it  is  for  its  expression;  it  is 
evidently  one  of  the  finest  likenesses 
of  the  great  Roman  Emperor  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  is  represented  hold- 
ing in  his  1.  hand  the  sceptre,  and  the 
rt  outstretched  as  addressing  an  audi- 
tory or  his  army ;  on  the  pedestal  is 
a  Cupid  astride  upon  a  dolphin,  in 
supposed  allusion  to  the  divine  descent, 
from  Venus,  of  the  Julian  family.  The 
cuirass  is  elaborately  sculptured,  re- 
presenting above,  the  Sun  on  his 
chariot  preceded  by  Iris  and  Aurora, 
and  below,  Tellus,  the  emblems  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  Elarth :  the  two 
children  near  the  latter  have  been 
stipposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and  Lucius, 
the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  bom  about 
this  period.  The  central  group  of  a 
Barbarian  King  presenting  a  Roman 
standard  to  a.  miJitary  chief  is  evi- 
dently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by 


the  Parthians  (A.V.C.  700)  from  the 
l^ons  under  G^vssns,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phriates 
(A.C.C.  745).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  Gallia  and  Darn ; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
gri^Mi  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished 
state  of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have 
stood  in  a  niche.  There  are  many 
traces  of  red  paint  on  the  drapery,  bat 
none  on  the  naked  portions  or  head  of 
the  figure.  As  to  the  period  of  its 
execution,  it  has  been  with  great  pro- 
bability referred  to  the  institution  of 
the  Litdi  SacuJares  by  Augustus  (a-U.c. 
746),  shortly  after  the  principal  event 
represented  on  the  cuirass  had  taken 
place,  and  most  probably  by  one  of  the 
many  Greek  sculptors  who  had  fol- 
lowed Augustus  to  Rome.  17.  Fine 
portrait  statue  of  a  young  man  as 
iBsculapius:  supposed  to  he  that  of 
Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus.  IB. 
Colossal  bust  of  Claudius,  found  at 
Pipemo-  20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  head 
restored  as  Nerva.  23.  Pudicitia;  a 
fine  draped  figure,  the  head  modern, 
transferred  to  the  Vatican  by  Clement 
XIV.  from  the  Villa  Mattei.  26. 
Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  the  garden 
adjoining  the  ch.  of-S.  Giovanni  in 
Tonte,  near  the  Lateran,  in  1828,  with 
those  of  his  daughter \ Julia  (Nos.  56 
and  111);  it  appears  to  have  been 
painted.  27,  40, 93.  Colossal  masks  of 
Medusa,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Only 
three  of  them  are  ancient,  the  fouru 
is  in  plaster.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus. 
29, 30.  Standing  fauns.  31 .  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiliolo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Qnintilius  Varus  near  Tivoli.  39.  A 
large  vase  in  green  Egyptian  basalt, 
exquisitely  worked  with  reliefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems, 
found  in  fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Andrea,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The 
clumsy  foot  is  modem.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanalian 
^guTe&tXaT^,  &A..»^«ft  Iwmii  at  Tor 
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small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  oa 
the  'flate,  foand  iu  the  ruins  of  the 

ilia  of  LucuUus,  on  the  Circeian 
promontory,  44.  Statue  of  a  wounded 
Amazon  :  both  arms  and  part  of  the 
legs  restored.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
Bopy   of    the  celebrated   Amazon    of 

"  esilas,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias. 

,  A  Canephora.    48.  Bust  of  Trajaiu 

iO.  A  draped  statue,  discovered  a  few 

lies  beyond  Porta  Cavallegieri,  re- 
presenting    Diana     overpowered    by 

motion  at  the  sleeping  Endyinion  on 
Mount  LalhniOB.     53.  Statne  of  Euri- 

ides  holding  a  mask^  originally  in 
iie  Palazzo  Giustiniani.  56.  Julia, 
flaughter  of  Titu«,  remarkable  for  her 
towering  head-dress;  onginally  in  tlie 
Camuccmi  collection.  59.  Statue  of 
Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia,     60. 

ust  called  Sy  lla,  but  very  doubtful.  G2. 
Btatue  of  L>e3IOsthenks,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.     The 

roll  which  he  holds,  the  hands,  and 
|he  forearm,  are  modem  restorations. 
The  siame,  formerly  in  the  Camuccini 

Dllection,  was  discovered  at  Villa  Mon- 

ra^one^  near  Frascati,  the  site  of  the 

^usculanum  of  Cicero.  fJ3.  Bust  of 
Eli  us  Caesar.  67.  Athlete,  a  aemi- 
leroic  statue,  found  in  the  Vicolo 
lelle  Palme  in  the  Trastevere  in  1849, 
lear  the  spot  where  the  Bronze  Horse, 
1  the  Capitoline  Museum,  was  dis- 
overed.     So  admirably  has  this  statue 

«n    preserved,    that,    although    one 

m  and  both  legs  were  brokeuj  none 
f  the  pieces  were   mlssiug,  aud   the 

ly  restoration  necessary  was  u  small 
b^ment  of  the  nose  and  some  of  the 
ngers  of  the  right  hand.  It  is  of 
freek  marble,  and  represents  a  wrest- 
;r,  or  athlete,  in  the  act  of  cleaniug 
is  arm  with  a  "strigii."  Canina,  who 
lirected  the  excavation  in  which  it 
found,  and    the  Roman    artists 

nerally,  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the 

jghesi  art,  and  declare  it  to  be  a  copy 

the   celebrated   bronze    figure    by 

•ysippus   (b,c.    325),   known    as    the 

Vi>|wo^f«'or,  which  is  said  by  Pliny 

have  so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the 

iperor  caused   it   to  be  transported 

jm  the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 

lace,  but  from  the  cianaour  of  the 


obliged  to  restore  it  to  the    tlie  lUuatratvons   o? 


original  situation.     The  present  statue 
is  holding  the  strigil  with  bis  1.  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  with  it  his  rt.  arm> 
which  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose.    His  countenance  is  ideal ;   his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and    his   shoulders   show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs   hardly  surpass 
the  natural  size,     1  he  die,  in  the  rt. 
hand,   is  an  addition  by  the  sculptor 
Tenerani,  who    restored   the   fingers. 
The  ancient  marble  support  to  the  rt. 
arm,    which    greatly    disfigured    the 
statue,  has  been  removed  safely.     The 
painter  Lais  covered  some  dark  stains 
on  tlie  marble  with  a  light  tint  in  1877. 
68.  Bust  of  the  young  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.     tig.  The    emperor  Gordian    the 
Elder  {?').     70.  Carncalla,  young.     71, 
Statue  of  an  Amazon  r  the  arms  are 
modern.     72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.     77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusas, 
and  mother  of  Germanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Livia.     It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum.      80.   Statue    re- 
stored by  adding  a  head  of  Plotina, 
wife  of  Trajan  (?)-      81.  Bust  of  Ha- 
drian.    83.  Statue  of  a  finely-draped 
female    recently  discovered    at   Ostia, 
restored  as  Ceres.    There  is  a  similar 
figure,  rather  smaller,  at  the  L^ateran 
Museum.     Also  one  at  Vienna^  said  to 
have  Iweu  found  iu  Greece^  and  another 
recently  found   in    the  Stadium,    and 
now  iu   the    Palatine    Museums.     All 
these  statues  were  headless  when  dis- 
covered.    fi(i.  Statue  of  Fortune,  wear- 
ing a.  diadem,  and  a  veil  hanging  over 
the  back  of  the  head  to  indicate  her 
mysterious  origiu ;  she  holds  the  rud- 
der and    the   cornucopia :    a  valuable 
and  beautiful  statue,  lindy  preserved; 
found  at  Ostia.     87-  Bust  bearing  the 
name  of  Sallust,  very  doubtful,  on  a 
bust  of  oriental  alabaster.     8S.  Bust 
of  Lucius  Antonius,  brother  of  Marc 
Antony.     91.  Bust  of  Marciana,  eister 
of  Trajan.     02.  Statue  of  Ganymede,  >  X*" 
tbund  in   the  ruins  of  some  baths  at 
Ostia:  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  rests  is  engraved  the  name 
of  Phaidimos.     The  mosaic  pavement 
in  the  centre  of  the  hemic ycle  is  aiv 
interestrag  epecxme^u,  ^<iVv  Vrpt^vl  "Vsi-^ 
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represents  Biona  of  Ephtsns,  vjth 
arabepqut's  and  figures  of  birds  und 
plants  around.  It  was  found  at  Poggio 
Mirtelo,  among  the  Sabioe  hills,  94. 
Supposed  Btatue  of  Prostrpine,  of 
Grecian  simplicity  and  gracefulness, 
frorn  theQairinal  GardeuB,  95-  Apollo 
with  the  lyre,  in  Greek  marble.  96 
and  lOG.  Busts  of  the  Triumviri,  Marc 
Antony,  and  M.  /Eniilius  Lepidus, 
discovered  in  a  grotto  at  Tor  Sapienza, 
outside  Porta  Maggiore,  together  -with 
a  bust  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Casali.  97,  99,  Idl,  103,  Ujr>,  Athletes, 
placed  in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle  ; 
the  third  was  found  with  the  Faun 
(No.  41)  near  the  Lacus  Circeii,  where 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  Lave  been  situated ;  the  other 
4  are  from  the  villa  of  Qiiintilius  at 
Tivoli.  Above,  in  the  middle  of  the 
hemicyclc,  is  a  bust  of  Pius  VIL^  the 
most  excellent  of  poutiffs  and  the 
generous  founder  of  this  gallery,  by 
Canova.  100.  Bust  of  the  young  M. 
Aurelius.  J 02.  Bust  of  Augustus. 
102a.  Commodus.  106.  Bust  of  Le- 
pidus,  found  with  No.  96.  107.  A 
small  statue  of  SUnerva  PoUas.  lt}». 
A  small  statue  of  Diana.  109,  The 
colossal  group  of  the  Nile,  found  near 
the  church  of  tlie  Minerva,  on  the  sice 
of  a  Temple  of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  Ou  the  base  are  fiymbolicnl 
representioDB  of  the  river^  the  Nile 
boats,  the  ibis,  the  stork,  the  hippo- 
^>otaniU8,  the  ichneumon,  ox,  lotus  in 
dower,  and  crocodile-  111.  Statue  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Tiius,  found 
with  the  statue  of  Titus  (No.  2fi)  near 
the  Lateran.  112.  Bust  of  Juno  Re* 
gina.  114.  MiNiiBVA  Medica,  one  of 
the  fine  di-aped  statues  in  liouie,  found 
on  the  Ksquiline  in  the  ruins  called 
the  temple  of  this  Divinity,  or  more 
probably  near  St.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
ou  the  site  of  tJie  celebrated  Temple 
ofMineri'aCampenBJg.  It  is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  was  fonnerly  in  the  Giu- 
stiniani  collection.  The  right  forearm 
aud  left  fingers  are  modem.  U7. 
Good  statue  of  Claudius  iu  a  toga. 
118.  Colossal  hfftd  of  a  Dacian  pri- 
sojjer,  belonging  probably  to  a  full- 
length  Bgure^  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,     120.  Ad  antique  copy  of  \h& 


Faun  of  Pbaxitelj^s.  121.  Bust  oi 
Couimodus,  one  of  ibe  finest  kDown;' 
found  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic  statue  of  1 
Lucius  Verus,  restored.  124.  Good 
bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
I2y.  Copy  of  the  Dor)phoru6  by  Poly-' 
cletus.  129-  Statue  of  Domitian.  132, 
Good  Statue  of  Mercubt.  It  waa 
formerly  in  the  gardeus  on  the  Qni- 
rinul,  and  was  recognised  by  Canova* 
who  had  it  removed  to  the  Vatican. 
The  bead,  which  does  not  belong  toj 
the  statue,  was  found  in  the  Colosseom ' 
in  ISiK?,  and  replaces  that  of  Hadriaa, 
formerly  upon  it.  134.  Head  of  Ves- 
pasian, receuily  adapted  to  a  bust  with 
a  tunic  of  veni^i  antico,  135.  Draped 
Hermes,  with  a  modem  head,  and  an 
inscription  in  Greek  hexameters  on 
the  base,  which  stales  that  it  bore  the 
bust  of  the  sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphro- 
dbia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pios. 

16.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Chia- 
ramonti  Gallery  is  the  Gallery  of  lu- 
Ecriptions,  or  Gidicria  Lapidaria^  a  loag 
corridor,  230  yards  in  length,  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  ancient  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  and  monuments, 
arranged  in  classes  by  Marini.  To 
visit  it  a  permission  from  the  Director 
is  necessary,  for  which  apply  to  Sig. 
Massi,  Head  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 
On  the  rt.  kand^  beginning  from  the 
S.  entrance  gate  (now  closed),  are  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscriptions : 
those  on  the  I.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  near  the  entrance,  are  early  Chris- 
tian. The  collection  contains  upwards 
of  3000  specimens,  and  is  in  every 
respect  the  finest  known.  Tlie  Pagan 
inscriptions  are  classified  according  to 
ranks  and  professions,  from  divinities 
\Q  slaves.  Nothing  is  so  striking  in 
the  Roman  inscriptions  as  the  frequent 
disregard  ofgrammar  and  orthography  I 
and  many  of  the  verses  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  laws  of  metre, 
showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the  an- 
cients are  as  little  to  be  trusted  a« 
indicatious  of  literary  taste  as  tliose  of 
our  own  times.  Some  of  the  Roman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We 
iTtcogpW  Vk<i  ^Sumulariuj,  or  banker 
\ttve    Mcdicu.*   JwivCTvtATwa,   w   a»x> 
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doctor  i  the  Obstetnje,  or  accoucheuse ; 
thr-  '■•••. or  oriiainenial  gardener; 
th  ,   or    couch-maker;    the 

At.  I  silk  vestment  mnker ;  the 

Ltmt^f  or  butcber;  the  Mamwrarius,  or 
lapidary  ;  the  Editor ^  or  greengrocer ; 
Uie  IncUator,  or  »gent ;  the  Netjotitntfs 
VffMhi,  or  wiue-merchants;  the  Otesaris 
Prttivjiuitor,  or  imperial  notary ;  the 
££<mcrator  Calcariufs,  or  scaveuger ;  the 
J'iaiar  Maijnuriui,  or  wholesale  baker  ; 
and.  ihe  Nitcicuiarins  C'ur,  Corjxiris  Maris 
Htidtiaticiy  the  commissiouer  of  the 
Hadriatic  Company.  Besides  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  wails  there  are  many 
iat«resting  sarcophagi,  funeral  altars^ 
and  cippi,  with  some  tinely  worked 
fragments  of  architectural  ornaments, 
Ibund  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oscia.  On  the  left  si<leof  the  conidor 
are  the  earti/  C/tristian  inscriptions, 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
iuterefiting  illustrations  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christ! a  tiity,  whether  we  re- 
gard them  as  connected  with  the 
funeral  rites  and  religious  symbols  of 
the  early  Christians,  or  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  CliurcK  and  the  chronology 
of  the  consuls  during  th*j  4th  and  6th 
centuries.  The  errors  of  orthography 
and  gramiuar  noticed  in  the  Pagan 
inscriptions  are  still  more  glaring  in 
tho«e  of  the  Christians :  they  show  the 
rapid  corruption  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the 
period  when  matters  of  faith  were 
introduced.  The  inscriptions  are  fre- 
quently very  touching  :  the  influence 
of  a  purer  creed  is  apparent  in  the 
constant  reference  to  a  state  bejond 
the  grave»  which  contrasts  in  a  striking 
mazuier  with  the  hopeless  grief  ex- 
pressed in  the  Pagan  memorials.  The 
representations  which  accompany  the 
inscriptions  are  generally  symbolical : 
the  most  frequent  are  the  well-known 
monogram  of  Christ,  formed  by  the 
Grvek  letters  X  and  P  ;  the  fish,  or  the 
iX^vst  composed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  the  common  Greek  epigraph,  ex- 
pressing'•  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour;"*  the  rinej  the  dove  with 
the  oJire-hroadi,  t^mblematical  of  the 


Soul  in  Peace;  the  anchor  of  IIop<^; 
the  Ship  of  the  Church  j  the  loaves 
and  flask  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  the  palm;  and  the  sheep. 
The  Christian  bas-reliefs  of  the  4th 
aud  flth  centuries  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  aud  from 
the  life  of  the  Saviour  previous  to  his 
crucifixion.  The  representation  of  the 
Otxlhtad  does  not  occur  on  any  monu- 
ment which  is  referred  upon  good 
evidence  to  the  first  3  centuries  ;  and 
as  the  sabject  of  the  crucifixion  is 
never  met  with,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  purposely  omitted  for  at  least  2 
centuries  later.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
had  been  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced ill  the  (Jth  century  for  the  first 
time  as  a  distinct  composition r  but 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Catacombs 
show  distinctly  that  representations  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  existed  at  a 
remoter  period  in  the  paintings  of  these 
early  Christian  cemeteries.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  monuments  will 
prove  an  appropriate  and  instructive 
study  after  a  visit  to  the  Catacombs 
(p>  l.'iS).  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects,  coujmencing  from 
the  iron  gate  at  the  S.  end,  opening 
on  to  the  lower  lo<jgie, 

1st  Compirttnent  to  the  Rt.  5,  Sar- 
cophagus. The  myth  of  Adonis  in 
two  scenes,  6.  Ditto,  with  Neriads 
and  Tritons.  Passage  to  Elysium. 
Ci/inpirtmeiitV .^L\.f  21.  Sarcophagus 
with  Chcus  races,  symbolical  of  the 
rapid  course  of  life.  Interesting  for 
the  details  of  costume.  Comparimmt 
XL— lit.,  47.  Sarcophagus  of  the  boy 
Marcianus,  six  years  oldj  as  stated  in 
the  metrical  inscription.  The  boy's 
portrait  is  sculptured  on  the  lid,  front, 
and  base  of  the  uionuwent.  Compari- 
mcnt  XIV. — Rt.,  Sepulchral  bas-relie 
with  busts  of  husband,  wife,  and  child 
T'he  inscriptions  Fidfi  Simulacrttm — 
Honor —  yeritiLi — Amor,  are  modem, 
but  copied  from  another  ancient  monu- 
ment. Compartment  XX1V-— Rt.,  101. 
A  sitting  figure  of  monstrous  form, 
possibly  a  Tiphon,  or  an  ancient 
caricature.  Vinnpartment  XXV'l. — Kt., 
Oval  basiu  vr\\.h  VicaA-teViei  <a^  'i  \issw*. 
incited  by  bealiarii  Xo  ^o<wvv  ^^Vwyaft,* 
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Meta  Sudani.  Compirtnvmt  XXIX. — 
Rt,,  Sarcophagus  of  the  Oiim<srcti.  Com- 
i:>artment  XXXIII,— Rt.,  144.  TwoMy- 
thraic  monuments  found  at  Ostia.  Com- 
partment XXXIV.— Lt„  149.  Round 
ossuary,  with  a  ht^ad  of  Medusa  on  the 
cover.  Rt,.  147.  la  front  of  the  window, 
tiKUUimeut  of  L,  Cornelius  Atimetus, 
and  L.  Cornelias  Epaphras,  cutlers, 
A  good  work  of  the  early  Empire, 
with  interesting  details  allusive  to 
their  trade,  Comjjftrttncnt  XXXV 1 1 1.^— 
Lt,  162.  Sarcophagus  found  at  Itoma 
Vecchiat  near  the  Appian  Way.  Hiis- 
hand  and  wife  taking  leave.  Genii 
with  reversed  torches,  and  a  mask 
thrown  down,  allude  to  the  end  of 
life.  Ifiii.  Cippns,  a  centuriou  pour- 
ing a  libation  on  an  altar  covered  with 
fruit,  C^mpartiuent  XLl.^On  the  rt. 
vail.  Inscription  from  the  temple  of 
Trajan  adjoining  his  forum.  Compart* 
wwjii  XLVIL— Rt.,  204,  Fragment  of 
a  fine  colossal  draped  statue  of  Claudius 
found  at  Pipermr,  The  head  is  in 
the  Bracciti  NtM/m.  202.  Colossal 
hermes  of  Carystian  marble,  repre- 
senting a  bearded  Bpechus. 

1  7.  ReturniDg  through  the  long  suite 
of  the  above- described  galleries  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Oreek  Cross,  the  visitor 
win  observe  two  lateral  flights  of  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to  the  Hull  of 
the  Biga,  a  circular  room,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  chariot  on  2  wheels 
ill  white  marble  which  Ptiinds  in  the 
centrL*  of  it.  It  has  two  horses  yoked 
to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to  receive  the 
adniiriUioQ  of  travellers;  hut  laifor* 
tunately^  it  derives  nearly  all  its  heaoty 
from  the  art  of  the  restorer.  The 
seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of  one  of 
the  horses,  are  the  only  parts  which 
are  ancient,  and  even  these  were  found 
in  different  places;  the  wheels,  the 
second  horse,  and  all  the  remaining 
portions,  are  modern  additions.  This 
monument  existed  in  the  middle  ages 
in  the  church  of  S.  Mark,  where  it 
■was  used  as  an  episcopal  chair,  and 
waa  presented  by  the  Chapter  to  Pins 
VI.  In  the  niches  and  round  the 
J-oom  are  statues  of— 608.  The  bearded 
^cchas,  or  Sardauapalus,  with  the 
iJ^me  in  Greek  ciiaracters  engraved  on 


the  toga.  It  was  discovered  in  1761, 
in  the  villa  of  Lncins  Vems,  near 
Monte  Porzio,  in  a  niche  ornamente4 
with  four  Caryatides,  which  are  now 
prefierved  in  the  vestibules  on  each 
side  of  the  casino  of  the  Villa  Albani. 
till.  .^.Icibiades^  with  his  foot  restbg 
on  a  helmet.  612.  Colossal  statue  of  a 
veiled  personage  in  the  act  of  sacrific- 
ing^, brought  from  the  Guistiniani 
Palace  in  Venice.  614.  Apollo,  with 
his  lyre.  609,  613,  617.  Sarcopha^, 
with  reliefs  of  horse  and  chariot  races 
in  the  circus,  the  riders  and  drivers 
being  genii.  615.  A  Discobolus*  in  the 
act  of  hurling  the  discus;  supposed  to 
he  a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by 
Naukydes,  found  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus  on  the 
Via  Appia:  the  head  unfortunately 
was  wanting,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  another,  however,  antique.  616. 
Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocioa, 
and  Aristomenes  by  Emile  Brauo, 
found  in  1739  under  the  Palajso 
Gentili,  opposite  S.  Niccola  in  Arcione. 

618.  A  repetition  of  the;  Discobolus 
OF  Myron,  whose  name  is  engraved 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which 
he  stands  \  found  at  the  Villa  Adriana. 
the  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than  that    in    the    Palazzo    Ma«siroi. 

619.  An  aurigtt,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  curious  for  its  costume,  origi- 
nally in  the  villa  Montalto-Negroni, 
on  the  Viminal.  620.  A  philosopher 
holding  a  scroll — the  head  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Sextns  of  Cheronea,  the 
uncle  of  Plutarch.  In  front,  621,  is  a 
sarcophagus  with  the  race  of  Pelops 
and  CEnomaus  in  relief. 

Out  of  this  hall  opens  to  the  S.  the 

18.  Oalleryof  the  Candelabra,  a  fine 
hall  nearly  300  ft.  long,  erected  by 
Simouetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pina  VI,,  on 
what  was  ouce  an  open  gallery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient 
candelabra  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  alabaster 
from  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  other  precious  marbles.  Besides 
sev  eraX  \n\ftTeR^!vn^  ib^miiv(i.\:&  o€<aj3cient 
BC\iV'pt\\Te»  W  c*Ti\»VDa'BL  viTwa  at  i 
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inis,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
K>rphjTy  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
laterials    derived    from    the    harder 
rocks    OBed    by    the    ancients.     The 
foJloviug    are    the    inoBt   remarkable 
>bjects  in  this  gallery : — ffall  I.— Nos. 
and  66,  trunks  of  trees  with  birds'- 
lests  and   children.     Some  of  these 
rely  little  figures  and   part  of  the 
trunk  are  modern  restorations;  several 
>rsos,  amongst  others — 7.  a  very  fine 
me  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
[9.  Statuette  of  a  boy  with  an  expres- 
iiou  of  astonishment,  and  hastening 
towards  some  unseen  object.    26.  Frag- 
ment of  a  colossal  toe,  discovered  near 
the  base  of  the  Colossus  of  Nero,     ai, 
85.  Pair  of  candelabra  from  Otricoli. 
48.  Egg-shaped  cinerary  urn  in  granite, 
5*2-  A  recumbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine    green    basalt.     Hafl   II. — 74.    A 
fatyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot,  from  the  Villa  Mattei. 
81.    An   Ephesian   Diana,   discovered 
by  Hamilton  in  draining  the  fish-pond 
of   Hadrian's    villa.      82.    Sepnlchral 
nm ;  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra, 
"by  Eglsthas  and  Cly  temnestra,  brought 
from    the   Barl>arim    collection.      84. 
Handsome  cinerary  urn  of  Titus  Ge- 
jninius  Stella,  a  centtirion.     87.  Phry- 
gian   carrying  a  vase.     90.    A  tazKa 
supported  by  3  kneeling  Sileni  (one 
iDDcieni),  from  a   nyniphaEum  of  the 
Villa  de  Quintilii,  at  Roma  Vecchia, 
^3,    97.    Two    candelabra,    from    the 
mausoleum    of   Sta.   Costansa.      104. 
Ganymede    playing    with    the   eagle. 
112,  Sarcophagus  with   bas-reliefs   of 
the  story  of  Protesilaas  and  Laodimia, 
from  a  tomb  in  the  Tenuta  del  Coi-so^ 
on  the  Via  Latina.     Nail  HI. — All  the 
objects  in  this  division  were  discovered 
in  1827,  at  Tor  Marancioj  on  the  Via 
Ardenltna,  3  m.  from  the  Porta  di  San 
8ebastiano»  during  e^cavutions  made 
by  the  Duchess  of  Chablais  on  the 
site  of  an  extensive  Roman  villa  which 
lielonged  to  a  certain  Numasia  Procula, 
of  the  time  of  Commodus.    They  were 
nresented  by  the    discoverer    to   the 
VftiicAn,  with  the  frescoes  of  Myrrha, 
PitsipiaVr  Sec,  now  in  the  hail  of  an- 
cjcDt  psiw tings  ia  the  Library.     131, 
tuMaic  forming  a  part  Qi'  the  floor 


of  one  of  the  apartment."?,  probably  the 
dining-room,    representing   group*    of 
fish,    prawns,    sepirc,    dates,    grapes, 
asparagus,  &c.     1 40.  Bust  of  Socrates. 
141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus  with  a  pan- 
ther.    153.  Another  Bacchus  holding 
a  vase.  In   Parian   marble.     8  small 
ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  wall.     1 43, 
Head  of  an  idiot.     157  and  219.  Pair 
of  Candelabra  from  S.  Agnese,     162. 
Victory  leaning  on  trophies,  from  the 
Palazzo  Altenips.     166.  Candelabrum, 
with  the  figure  of  Diana.    Halt  IV. — 
173.  Sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne.     An  old  fishermaUf 
called  Seneca  by  Winkelmann.      175. 
Marble  vase,   with  olive-boughs  and 
meanders.  .  179,  Mouth  of  a  fountain, 
with  the  punishment  of  tlie  Danaids, 
and  Ohias  weaving  the  rope,  which  is 
eaten  up  by  an  ass.     181.  Base  of  a 
candelabrum ,  with  the  arms  of  Mars, 
Between    n.   1S2  and   183   is  n.    262: 
fragment  of  a  statue  of  Saturn,  from 
the    Palazzo    Massind  Alle    Colonne. 
184,  A  group  representing  Anliochia 
seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  river  Orontes 
at  her  foot;   discovered  in   the   farm 
of   Quadrato,  &  name  evidently   con- 
nected with  ft  villa  of  0.  Umraidius 
Qasdratus,    Prefect    of    Syria    under 
Claudius   and  Nero.      187.    Candela- 
brum with  the  contest  for  the  tripod, 
discovered  in  the  17th  centy.,  in  the 
Villa  Verospi,  in  the  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust.      190.    Bacchic   candelabrum,    a 
cast  in  plaster   of   the  original  (dis- 
covered uear  Naples)  left  in  Paris  by 
Canova.     198.    A  fine  vase,  standing 
on  a  puteal,  on  which  is  a  bas-relief 
representing    Charon     landing    souls 
from    his  bark,    '204.   A   fine  Sarco- 
phagus,  with    reliefs    of   Diana   and 
Apollo     destroying    the    children    of 
K  iobe,  discovered  in  the  Villa  C^ali, 
adjoining  the  Porta  B.  Sebastian.    20S. 
Statue    called    the   young    Marcellus, 
found  at  Otricoli.     '103,  An  Amorino, 
jfall  v.— 222.  Statue  of  a  female  run- 
ning, the  drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style, 
from   Hadrian's    villa.      231.    Comic 
figure  wearing  a  mask.     Several  cippi 
with  \«8cnvt\on6.    1*S\.  C-J^w^s^-^fvissi. 
with  a  spvraX  t^\^^,  ei:^«^fi^«^\^'^^^- 

of   leaves,  5cem«i    iswifeV%,  -wv^^ 
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catdiiug  grasshoppers  and  batterflies. 
240.  Ethiopian,  attending  at  the  bath. 
The  sponge  in  the  left  hand  is  a  clumsy 
modern  restoration.  '246.  Youthful 
Pan,  from  the  Villii  de'  QntutUii,  at 
Roma  Veechia.  Halt  VI.— 25t).  Vaue 
in  white  marble  with  Neptune  and 
sea-hors€fl.  253.  Mnemosyne,  from 
the  Villa  Mattei,  a  most  graceful  work, 
badJy  reatored  as  Ceres.  2.'j.5.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leavea  and  grapes 
in  relief,  and  handsome  handlee.  257. 
Ganymede,  from  the  Koman  theatre 
at  Faleron*',  in  the  March  of  Ancana, 
259.  A  Faun.  2G1.  Paris.  A  mile- 
Btone  of  the  time  of  Maxeotius,  marked 
v.,  and  supporring  a  handsome  marble 
urn  ('26H)  with  Cupiils  engaged  in  the 
vintage  in  relief.  264.  Statue  of  one 
of  the  souB  of  Niobe.  2G9.  Sarco- 
phagus representing  the  rape  of  the 
daughters  of  Leiicippus  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,    Continuing  to  the  S.  wo  find 

1 9.  The  Araiai  or  Tapestries  of  Ea- 
pbael,  which  are  arranged  in  a  long 
corridor  divided  ijito  three  portions, 
preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They 
are  called  Arnzzi^  from  having  been 
manufactured  at  Arras  in  France.  In 
1515  and  the  following  year  Raphael 
designed  11  cartoons  for  the  tapestries 
vhich  Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the 
'walls  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These 
cartoons  were  executed  by  Raphael 
himself,  assisted  by  his  pupil  Fran- 
cesco Penni ;  .«even  of  the  number 
were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Charles 
L,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  S. 
Keneington  Mui^eum.  The*  tapcstr]e.s 
from  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bernhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then 
r&:sident  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  history  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the  Ihb,  of 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  for  the  aharpiece. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  was 

•  The  tapestrtes  of  this  second  wriM  were  exc- 
eated  by  order  of  Francis  1.  of  France  lo  decorate 
the  tumUica  of  St.  Heler'e  oti  the  occoaiun  of  Uio 
c*nonl«Uon  of  S.  Francesco  da  I'mda  In  ISTO. 
Tbejr  are  geaeraUy  known  under  the  naiiio  of 
Amzzi  della  Xcuola  yuot>a^  to  dlftOngiulsh  them 
/hnn  those  exctastvely  Crtim  the  de*igns  ot  Ra-  \ 
pbaet:  as  at  prvaetit  mranged  the  tapestrica  ot 


executed  at  a  later  period,  by  Giulie 
Ronmno  and  others  of  Raphael's  papils^! 
but  only  partially  from  the  great  mas-' 
ter's  designs:  they  represent  varloul] 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  som< 
among  tlie   numb*!**  are  so  much  in- 
ferior  to  the    first    series,   that   there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.     During  the  sack   of  Itonie 
by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1527^ 
these  tapesti-ies  were  seriously  injured 
and  stolen  from  the  Vatican:  they  were 
restored    in    15i53  by   the    Coustable, 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  but  some  valu 
able  portions  of  them  were   lost   for 
ever.     They  were  again  carried  off  by 
the  French  in  1 798,  and  were  sold  to 
a  Jew  at  Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver 
threads  used  in  the  bright  lights.    ~" 
speculation    fortunately  did    not  pay^ 
and  the  Hebrew  in  18t)8  offered  to  t 
the  remainder ;  when  they  were  p 
chased  by  Pius  VII.     During  the  sii 
of  Rome  in  1849  they  were  again 
posed  to  injury  from  the  fire  of 
French    artille'r)'.     Two    balls    peni 
trated  the  gallery,  but  fortunately 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  at  thi 
foot  of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  oi 
Fishes."    Pint  Series. — The    10   suti 
jects  of  tills  series  have  suffered  greatl 
from  time,  and  are  miic))  faded,  but 
the    beauty  of    their    composition 
imperishable,    and,    considering     thi 
drawbacks  of   the   material,  they  are 
worked  with  surprising  tidelity  to  the 
original  designs.     lu  the  Hall  of  thfi' 
Arazzi,  310  feet  long,  preceding   iIkbT 
Galleiy  of  Maps,  built  by  Pius  VI I L 

tnpcstriea  have  been  rnfitorixl  at  the  Goventmenl 
manufactoty  of  S.  Mlchele. 

Vht*  Artitti  della  Scuttla  iv-v/^vj    .-.i  iir.u-ih 
from  RaptuerA  desi|7D£>  luv     ' 
Drnughl  uf  Flahea  ;  2.  CLrii) 
to  St.  Peter  ;  3.  The  Sumliig    .     .   .  . 
Sl  Peter  healing  the  Lnuie  Man  iu  the 
5.  lJt?ath  of  Aiiftiiia*;  6.  Tha  (JimvQnUi 
Paul :  1.  VAyime  aLruclc  Blind ;  s,  3t. 
BaruabEig  at  Lyftira ;    9.  Thw  lYeacbini;  at 
[•nul  at  Athens;    10.   Su  Faul   lu    lYtarjo 
I'hUfppl. 

The  Aj-azzl  delli  Scuola  A'uotvj,  1 
piipits— 1.  Tho  MiUfsacre  of  the  1. 
'I"he  AdtirationofthtSI-t.*  ■■'-.'—  ' 
tloii  at  tiiH  Magi;  4.    i 
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are  Ihe  following,  commencing  with 
tlMLside;— L  The  Death  of  Ananias: 
on  the  margin  below,  the  return  of 
Cnrdiaal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X,  to  Florence  in  1512.  2.  Oar  Lord 
delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter;  and, 
below,  the  flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici 
from  Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a 
Franciscan  friar.  3.  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at  Lvstra;  and  below,  the  Fare- 
-well  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.  5.  Our  Saviour 
appearing  in  the  Garden  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  6.  The  Supper  at  Em- 
mau5.  7>  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  8.  The  Nativity.  9.  The 
Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi>  II.  Christ  coming  out  of  the 
sepulchre.  1 2.  The  Light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles. 

From  here,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
eide  of  the  Hall,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  Araz^d  are  placed — less  well 
seen  firom  being  between  the  windows 
— are  : — 13.  St.  Paul  in  prison  at  Phi- 
lippi  during  an  eartht^viake,  which  is 
here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a  cavern 
beneath.  14.  Religion,  Justice,  and 
Brotherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley  and 
other  pupils  of  Raphael.  15.  The 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  below, 
the  return  of  Card,  de'  Merlici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.  10.  The 
Miraculous  draught  of  Fishes ;  and 
below»  the  entrance  of  Card,  de'  Medici 
iuto  the  Conclave,  where  he  was 
elected  Pope  ( Leo  X.).  1 7,  1 8,  1 9.  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  3  por- 
tions, some  of  the  cartoons  for  which 
are  now  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
London.  On  each  side  of  the  gallery 
by  the  first  arch  are  placed  five 
smaller  tapestries  of  a  different  period, 
representing  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  Our  Lord  carrj'ing  the  Cross, 
and  His  falling  under  it.  The  Cruci- 
fixion, and  our  Lord  as  an  infant  sur- 
rounded by  angels  pressing  the  juice 
of  a  buneh  of  grapes  iuto  a  cup.  24. 
Christ  and  the  Disciples.  2'k  Paul 
heaiing  the  lame  mau  in  the  Temple. 
26.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

From  this  corridor  the  risitor  enters 

^  TJiee^llery'ofXHpB.^rhhnnL* 


hall,  500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated 
for  its  series  of  geographical  maps  of 
Italy  and  its  islands,  painted  in  the 
reign  of  Gregory  Xlll.,  1572-1585,  b^ 
the  DomimcAU  Friar  Ignazio  Danti, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Alatri.  They 
are  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  at 
that  period  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  peninsula. 

Returning  through  the  Gallery  of 
Candelabra.  The  third  flight  of  the 
grand  stairs  is  decorated  with  ten  fine 
columns,  and  leads  from  the  landing* 
place  of  the  Hall  of  the  Biga  to 

XV. — 21.  The  Etmscan  Musenm, 
or  J/iwtfo  Orcgoriano^  to  be  seen  on 
Thursdays  (not  festivals)  firom  9  a.m. 
to  3  P.M.  by  permission,  and  on  other 
days  by  fee  to  guardian,  same  days 
and  hours  as  the  galleries  of  sculpture. 
The  existence  of  this  interesting  de- 
partment is  due  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
who  added  these  valuable  objects  of 
art  to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.  They 
have  been  arranged  in  a  series  of  13 
rooms.  The  first  contain  a  collection 
of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sarcophagi 
with  recumbeut  figures,  and  other  re- 
TnaiuE,  which  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  describe  in  detail  Our  limits, 
therefore,  will  only  nllow  us  to  point 
out  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor  to 
Deuuis's  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 

First  ClvXtnJtitT,  or  Vestihule  (4).— In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
different  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed  the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nehfro  (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  tke  entrance  to  a  tomb  at 
Vulci. 

Scartid  CKanJber.— TVftft  •«a.Tttf«   ^i.«st- 
ridov  contawa  \.^^  \'a.'c%e  ^fi^x^a%,  WNfc\-«L 
travertiiie,  TemBcvV^XAc  tw  Vy^  ^^«^^I 
beut  bearded  ft^wxft  iwA\Vfc\»'^^*^v*;< 
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Borne. 


in  low  archaic  character,  represeating 
a  man  in  a  chariot,  a  proceseion  of 
mnsicianSf  &c.,  the  figures  of  which 
have  beeti  painted  red,  the  colour  still 
perfect;  the  other  large  urn^  without 
a  lid,  has  also  interestiug  reliefs :  an 
extensive  series  of  cinerary  urns  iu 
terra-cotta,  and  alabaster  urns  chiefly 
from  Volterra  and  Chiusi,  with  recum- 
"bent  figures  on  their  lids,  and  decorated 
in  front  with  the  popular  mythological 
Bciilpturcs  which  we  have  meniioned 
as  characteristic  of  these  urns  in  our 
descriptions  of  Chiusi  and  ToLtcrra. 

TfUrd  Chafnber.^The  most  remark- 
able objects  iu  this  room  are  the  series 
of  small  hut  urns,  upon  the  brackets 
in  the  corners,  still  containing  the 
burned  bones  of  the  dead,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  be  inacrihed  with  Oscan 
characters.  They  were  found  in  J  8 19 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Alba  Longa 
between  Marino  and  Albauo,  buried 
under  three  strata  of  socceasive  erup- 
tions from  the  Latiaa  volcanoes,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
iuhab'ued  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
high  antiquity,  they  are  extremely 
curious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  dif- 
fering from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
menbi  wliich  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
ceutre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquiuii 
iu  IS'Hi  on  the  lid  is  a  male  beardless 
figare  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornameuled  with  reliefs  representiug 
the  story  of  Clytemnestra  and  il^is- 
thus,  or  Orestes  persecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of  Clytemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  uefro;  and  a  slab  of  traver- 
tine from  Todi,  with  biliiigual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian. 

Fotit'fh  Ghamher. — fn  the  centre  of 
this  room  is  a  statue  of  Mercury  in 
terra-cotta,  found  at  Tivoli,  elegantly 
proportioned;  it  is  of  Roman  work- 
mianship.  Among  the  other  objects 
are  a  term-cotta,  urn  found  atTosca- 


< 


thigh  and  a  dog  at  his  feet ;  Iragments 
of  3  female  statues  found  iu  excavating 
the  tunnel  of  Monte  Catillo  near 
Tivoli ;  several  small  urus ;  an  erten- 
sive  series  of  terra-cotta  ba£-relie££, 
representing  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
of  the  Roman  period,  amongst  which 
one  of  Hercules  destroying  the  Hydra 
shows  that  the  artist  had  before  him 
the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus,  in 
designing  the  anomalous  classical  mon> 
ster;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  and  profiles,  with  ornamented 
tiles,  sepulchral  friezes,  mural  deco- 
rations and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass 
Tessels  aud  ornaments,  &c. 


Fifth  Cli^iiniier  (5).— This  and  I  the 
three  next  chambers  contain  the  Vases 
aud  Ta/Jie.  The  collection  comprises 
examples  of  all  the  known  varieties 
of  Etruscan  workmanship,  the  elegant 
forms  of  Magna  Gi-kEcin  aud  Campania 
coutrasting  with  the  peculiar  outlines 
of  those  which  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  Etrnria.  Here  are  collected 
the  light  yellow  vases,  with  parti- 
coloured griffins,  sphinxes,  and  my- 
thological animals,  in  which  we  trace  i 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin  ;  h 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  Cervetri.  f 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
vases  with  black  figures,  marking 
the  period  when  Etrusciiu  workraan- 
gliip  was  independent  of  Egyptian 
influence:  in  another  we  find  examples 
iu  which  the  manufacture  attained  \i% 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where 
the  skill  of  the  designer  has  realised 
the  most  beautiful  forms.  The  black 
vases  of  Sarteano  aud  Volterra,  and 
the  red  ones  of  Arezzo,  all  with  reliefs^ 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the  < 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  foimd  at. 
Vulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Si 
lenus  ;  and  tlie  celebrated  Poniatowskt 
vase  of  Triptolemus  sent  by  Ceres  to  * 
instruct  mankind  in  agrioiiJture.  In 
,  u  coTuiit  u^ar  the  window  of  the  first 


Bella  la  iS34t  ou  the  cover  of  which  la  \  room  ot  \.\x<iv'«fc«i\&^WTssLatwA\«syt%r 
the  ivcuoibcnt  %ure  of  a  yoiilh,  yro-l  6eu\ai\.\o\i  o^  iu^Acx  «it«v^^wi^     ' 
^^i>J/  Adonis,    with  a  wound  in  b\a\Tn«Tia  Be^^*^^^*-'"^^^^^*'^*^'^" 
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carrying  ii  ladder  on  the  opposite  side 
to  assist  his  futher— as  Mr-  DeiiuiB 
says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of  *  Punch.' 
In  the  recesses  of  the  windows  which 
Jook  ont  on  the  Giardino  della  Figua 
ore  some  small  Etruscan  objects,  and 
a  few  |:ood  speeimena  of  coloured  glass, 
similar  to  that  of  Magna  Grecia. 

Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Large  square 
ball  coataLoing  fine  vases,  of  which 
the  5  tno&t  important  are  placed  on 
pedestals  in  the  centre.  Three  of 
these  were  found  at  Vulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Vuki  vases,  one 
represents  Apollo  attended  by  6  Miises ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  ou  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modern  game  of 
morra,  the  dinigontut  digitoriuiix  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Castor  with  his  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
ehimaeras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &c.,  and 
the  combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus;  the  other, 
ou  one  side,  Peleas  and  Thetis  receiv- 
ing the  dead  body  of  Achilles  ■,  on  the 
opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a  quadriga. 

Sei?€nth  Chauiber  (7).  A  large  semi- 
eircular  gallery  corresponding  to  the 
heraicycle  of  the  Giardino  Belvidere 
outside.  Along  the  walls  are  arranged 
^>me  of  the  very  fine  painted  vases  of 
the  collection  ;  in  3  of  the  niches  are 
the  larger  Amphone,  one  from  lluvo  ; 
the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in  the 
central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules; 
another,  the  last  interview  between 
Hector  and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases, 
one  of  which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight, 
shows  Minerva  surrounded  by  the 
combatants;  another  the  contest  be- 
tweeu  cycjous  and  Hercules,  where 
Miaerva  and  Marft  appear  acting  as 
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Eighth  Chatnber:  Hall  of  the  Tazzc 
(8).  A  long  gallery  containing  a  large 
number  of  vases  and  taxze  arranged  on 
shelves,  A  few  of  them  were  found  in 
Magna  Gra»eia  and  among  the  Sabine 
hills,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  from  Vnlci  and  Cervetri.  The 
collection  of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2 
precedmg  rooms  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  the  museum;  it  contains 
numerous  specimens  of  the  highest 
rarity  and  beauty,  many  of  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy 
of  form,  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
subjects  painted  upon  them.  Two  of 
the  most  beautiful  had  been  mended 
when  discovered,  a  proof  of  the  value 
set  upon  them  by  the  Etniscana  them- 
selves. The  subjects  present  us  with 
a  complete  epitome  of  ancient  mytlio- 
logy  ;  we  recognise  most  of  the  deities 
with  their  symbols,  many  well-known 
episodes  in  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules^  the  history  of  Theseus,  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  ^mes,  races, 
combats,  nuptial  processions,  and  re- 
ligious rites.  The  collection  of  paterm 
and  goblets,  found  chiefly  at  Vulci,  is 
perhaps  unrivalled;  the  most  remark- 
able have  been  illustrated  in  the  work 
entitled  the  ^Museo  Gregoriano.' 
Some  of  these  paterae  are  most  in- 
teresting for  the  subjects  represented 
on  them,  and  as  works  of  art:  one, 
the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  seqient,  vomiting  Jason; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine ;  another,  tlie 
infant  Mercury^  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  bim- 
self  to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing ;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles;  and  a  fourth, 
Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl 
given  to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  par- 
ticiilamed.  The  press  in  tJiis  hall 
contains  some  good  examples  of  black 
ware,  and  a  remarkable  painted  vase 
found  at  Vulci,  representing  Menelatis 
hastening  to  avenge  himself,  on  enter* 
ing  Troy,  upon  Helen,  when  he  is 
arrested  by  Venus,  whilst  Cupid 
appears  belweeii  xX^e^w.  ^  -a.  ^\xv^<^ 
figure  bearm^  ».  ^t«kXi\,  «%\  -«\ivOcv 
the  waTT\0T  \&^s  ifi\\\3^'^  '=::^^?\      'S'l..^ 
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towBJ'ds  a  statue  of  Minerva  for  pro- 
tection. The  name  of  each  personage 
is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters.  The 
bust  of  Gregory  XV'I.  in  this  hall  is 
by  Cav.  Fabris,  the  late  Director  of 
the  Museum. 

Ninth  Chvnfjer  (9),  containing  tlie 
Uronzes  and  Jewellery.  On  entering 
Uie  room  the  attention  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  bronze  bier,  or  funeral 
couch  with  G  le^,  found  at  Cervetri, 
the  ancient  Caere,  in  the  sepulchre 
which  WAS  ex«ivated  in  182(i  by  Mon- 
signoie  llegolini  and  General  Galassi 
from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of 
the  Rfgolini-Ralassi  tomb,  as  will  be 
described  in  our  acconnt  of  Cervetri, 
Near  it  are  several  tripods,  each  sup- 
porting a  caldron  decorated  with 
dragons'  and  lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze 
tray,  supposed  to  have  served  as  an 
inctf use-burner.  Among  the  other 
treasures  of  this  chamber  may  be 
mentioned  the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing 
a  bulla,  having  an  Etmscan  inscription 
on  the  left  arm  found  at  Tarquinii ; — & 
Btatue  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found 
at  Todi  in  ISSrj^,  the  helmet  is  a 
restoration^  the  coat  of  mail,  which  is 
beautiftiUy  worked,  bears  an  Etruscan 
or  Umbrian  inscription  on  the  girdle, 
supposed  to  he  the  name  of  the  artist ; 
— ^a  very  beautiful  cistn  mt'stica^  found 
at  Vulci,  with  handles  formed  of 
female  figures  riding  npon  swans,  and 
decorated  with  exquisite  reliefs  repre- 
senting the  combat  of  Achilles  and 
the  AuiazonjSi  this  cista  contained, 
when  found,  various  articles  of  a  lady's 
toiliitte,  hair-pins,  rouge,  two  bone 
combs,  a  mirror,  now  preserved  in  one 


restorations,  it  is  6o  perfect  that  doubt 
of  its  antiquity  were  long  entertain 
By  the  side  of  the  car  are  two  fraj 
ments  of  colossal  statues ;  the  one, 
portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the  ha 
hour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  consVde 
to  equal   any  ancient   work  in  m 
which  has  come  down   to  us;  it  p 
bably  belonged  to  the  colossal  statue 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  whicl 
existed  there  ;  the  second,  a  portion  o: 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  a1 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to 
formed  a  part  of  the   same   ooloss:i 
marine  group.     Arranged   round   the] 
walls  are  several  circular    shields  ia! 
bronze,  found  in  the  Regoliui-Galassi 
tomb    with    the    objects    already  di 
scribed ;    some  of  them   are  3  ft 
diameter  ; — another  shield    found    at 
Bomarzo,   of  the   same   size,   with  a 
lance-thruat  through  it,  and  its  wootleii 
lining  and  leather  braces  still  perfect; 
a  bronze  hand  studded  with  gold  nails; 
several    helmets,    spears,    battle-axes, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  and  other  pieces  of 
armour  ;  a  very  curious  bronze  vizor; 
a  long  curved   Etruscan    trumpet  or 
pif.icftn,  such  as  we  see  represented  in 
the  painted  bas-reliffs  of  the  tombs  at 
Cervetri;  some  fans:  numerous  beauti- 
ful   candelabra    of   great   variety    of 
form;  and  an  almost  countless  collec- 
tion of  s/j£?cf?/r;,  or  mirrors,  many  of  which 
are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on  the 
concave  sides  and  others  oraamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions. 
Tq  cases  placed  in  different  pEtrts  of 
the  room  are  most  curious  collections 
of    household    utensils  —  flesh-hooks, 
eups,  caldrons,  strainers,  jugs,  lock.?, 
weights,   handles  of  furniture  richly 
of  the  glass  cases  in  the  recess  of  the  '  ornamented  ;  a  series  of  idols  in  black 
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window,  &c.  ■ — a  small  statue  of  Min 
erva,    winged,  with  an    owl    in    her 
hand,  found  atOrte  ;— several  braziers 
from  Vulci,  with    tongs,   rakes,   and 
shovels; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex,  in 
his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near   the  Tiber  j — a  war    chariot    of 
Homaii  times,  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the   Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  oa  the 
yifi  Appia; 
footed,   and. 


Ufa  ot  the  yumtiiii,  oa  ttie  yu  mUi' 
■a;  it  is  elaboi-ately  oma-Waae,  < 
arf,    wifli   the   exception  of\coUa, 


earthenware,  found  at  Qmve ;  small 
figui-es  of  animals;  oomio  masks; 
fttrigils,  or  scrapers,  used  in  the  baths; 
hair-pins ;  coins ;  stamped  clay-pieces, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan  money ;  .1 
pair  of  jointed  clogs,  the  frame>work 
of  bronze,  with  a  wooden  lining,  found 
at  Vulci;  writing  implements  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  last,  though  not  the  least 
Vu  \uleTt6l,  iolu  Ati)Wn=:f ,  scratched  on  a 
ox  \Tiik.-\jQVs\^,  oi  fintDL'nuitk.  \iot«.- 
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both  85  an  alphabet  and  a  sjpelting- 
book.  This  remarkable  relic  w&s 
found  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  aiicieot. 
Cmrc ;  it  has  25  letters,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Pelasgic  character,  read, 
utiHke  the  Etruscan,  from  teft  to  right. 
Lopsius  regards  it  as  the  most  ancient 
known  example  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
and  its  arrangement^  and  the  letters 
as  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  Greek 
characters.  Among  its  other  pecu- 
liarities, the  letiers  H  and  n  are  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  Jetrell&nj  is  con- 
tained in  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  which  revolves  on  a  P'vot  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors.  The  com- 
partments into  which  it  is  divided 
contain  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
^Id  ornaments,  most  varied  and  beau 
tifttl.  The  extent  of  the  collectioo  is 
Burprising  when  it  is  cousidered  that 
most  of  the  objects  in  it  were  found  in 
the  single  Kegolini-Galassi  tomb  at 
Cervetri.  In  one  compartmetpt  are 
wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets  for  the 
priests  and  magistrates,  and  bands  f(»r 
the  female  head-dress;  some  are  simple 
fillets,  while  others  are  composed  of 
leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive,  most 
delicately  wrought.  lu  other  com- 
partments are  uecklaceSj  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in  every  variety  of  pattern  ;  many  of 
tliem  are  elastic  and  several  are  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  either  single  or 
coiled.  The  biillsc,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and 
elabomtely  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
various  kmds ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarabaii  set 
ou  a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even 
more  varied  in  their  patterns ;  some 
consist  of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold, 
while  others  are  in  the  form  of  a 
ram's  head,  a  bird,  or  other  animals. 
The  fibulte  for  fastening  the  toga,  the 
chaias  for  the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c,, 
are  »o  beautiful  and  minute  in  work- 
manship tliiit  modern  skill  can  pro- 
duce few  specimens  of  equal  delieacj-. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  m 
lljis  table  is  the  embossed  breastplate 
of  the  warrior  buried  in  the  sepulclire. 
Jtis  of  gold,  with  Hbulis  of  an  elabo- 
W  descriiitton.     Among  the   silver 


articles  are  cups  and  vases,  decorated 
with  reliefs  of  an  Egyptian  character, 
sonie  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  "  Lstrthia "  in  Etruscan  letters. 
Ill  an  adjoining  glass  case  is  a  collec- 
tion of  liomau  bronzes  and  glass,  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii  in  1849  during  an 
excavation  at  which  Pius  IX.  was 
present ;  there  are  some  good  pieces 
of  wiudow-gluss,  a  marble  bas-relief, 
and  au  iron  spade  similar  in  form  to 
th(»so  used  at  this  day  in  England. 

Tenth  Chamber. — A  passage  contain- 
ing a  series  of  Roman  water-pipes  in 
lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an 
inscription,  fl-om  Vulci,  leads  ns  to 

Eleventh  Chamber,  or  of  the  Tomhs 
(10),  in  which  are  presei-ved  copies 
upon  canvas  of  the  paintings  discovered 
in  the  principal  tombs  of  Tarquiuii, 
and  ill  the  Painted  Tomb  of  Vulci ; 
they  do  not  give  the  complete  series 
of  any  single  tomb,  but  are  a  selection 
of  the  choicest  svibjects.  The  Etrnsean 
paintings  here  copied  are  noticed  ia 
our  account  of  Tarquinii,  at  the  elosft 
of  this  volume.  The  Vnlci  pain  tin 
are  from  one  of  the  few  painted  torn 
discovered  on  that  site.  As  this  tomtf 
is  now  entirely  destroyed,  and  as  the 
paintings  at  Tarquiuii  are  rapidly 
perishing  from  damp  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  these  copies  are  of 
great  value  as  representatioDs  of  cos- 
tame  and  domestic  manners.  On  one 
we  see  a  boar-hunt,  with  huntsmen  in 
full  chtise '  in  another  a  horse-race, 
with  the  judi^es,  the  stand,  the  prize, 
and  all  the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a 
third  is  represented  a  death-bed  scene 
of  touching  interest;  on  others  are 
various  dances,  games,  funeral  feasts, 
and  religions  ceremonies.  This  room 
also  contiiins  several  red  and  brown 
fluted  jars  for  oil  and  wiue  from  Veii 
and  GaiTe  *,  a.  sa.tco^^^^'fe  va.  ^Sist  HR»\\£h. 
of  tin  lomc  t-em^Xtt,  V\\?sv  ^w  \«y^^>i- 
tiou  TecorA'ui?,  vW  TvaK^ft  vsl  ^^vc*»^ 
(Thauc\\v\\us)s    a^    w^exvXs^-^  ^^\T 
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in  the  foriu  of  a  millstone ;  earthen 
braziers;  some  sp«ciinens  of  Etrusran 
Bctilpture  in  marble ;  an  inscnption  of 
A.D,  30&  fountl  n,t  V^ulci,  iutei-esting  as 
fixing  tliii  name  of  the  site,  &c. — 
Returning  throogb  the  Hall  of  the 
Bronxcs,  is  the  Tirelfth  Chnnber,  off 
which  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  UQpaintecl 
tomb ;  it  is  entered  by  a  low  door,  and 
guarded  on  each  side  by  lions  couchant 
from  Vulci.  It  is  divided  in  the  in- 
terior into  two  vaiilted  cells  with  three 
couches^  ou  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hnng 
vases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestie  use.  lu  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
hantlsoine  Tases  iu  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  nietal^  one  a  kind  of 
paten.i,  with  an  Etruscan  inscriptioii. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Hercn- 
nii,  near  Bolsena,  The  singular 
bron7,e  vase  m  the  form  of  two  cones 
joined  by  their  summits,  placed  over 
this  case,  was  found  in  the  Kegolini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri .  Descending 
again  to  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross, 
a  door  ou  the  rt.  of  the  stairs  gives 
access  to 

XVI.— 22.  The  Egyptian  Museum, 
which,  although  inferior  to  many 
similar  collections  N.  of  the  Alps, 
presents  ranch  interest.  It  was  com- 
meuced  by  Pius  Vll.,  by  a  collection 
purchased' from  Andre  Gaddi,  and  with 
various  Egyptian  antiquities  formerly 
in  the  Capitoline  and  other  TOUseums; 
numerous  additions  have  been  made 
to  it  since  then.  It  coosisls  of  10 
rooms,  placed  underneath  the  Etruscan 
collection. 

First  lioom,  opening  near  the  Hall  of 
the  Greek  Cross. — Two  fine  ninnimy- 
cases  in  green  basalt,  and  4  richly 
painted  ones  in  wood. 

Second  Room — contains  colossal  sta* 
tues  of  Egyptian  divinities,  chiefly  of 
the  lion -headed  goddess  Bubastes  or 
PashL      The    tvt'o    antique    lions    in 
^grmn'te  formerly  stood  at  thu  Fontana 
a  J  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  D\oc\e- 
t/ajj.      From    the   Cartouclies  wUich 


1 

I 


are  engraved  on  them,  they  appear  to 
dat«  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  4th  centy.  b.c»  The  large 
female  statue  between  these  lions  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  daughter  of 
Rhamses  11.  or  Sesostris.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  are  statues  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  his  wife  Arsinoe, 
with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Senators  at  the  Capitol,  and  were  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  the  gardens 
of  Sallust. 

Tliu'd  Room. — A  large  hall,  con- 
taining principally  Roman  imitations 
of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the  most  part 
from  the  Villa  Adriana.  They  are 
not  genuine  Egyptian  monuments,  bat 
merely  copies  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Tlieir  interest,  therefore,  consists  in 
being  illustrations  of  the  art  and  taste 
of  the  period:  as  a  work  of  art»  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Aoitinous^  iu  white  marble, 
and  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Nile. 


Fourth  Hoota.  —  Smaller  Egyptian; 
divinities  in  stoue,  and  a  colleetion  of 
Csuiopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 

Fifth  Bmytn,  or  semicircular  hall* 
corresponding  to  the  hemicycle  of 
the  Giardino  della  Pigna  out,side,  sur- 
rounded by  mummies  and  mummy- 
eases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp* 
tiau  divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 


Sixth   Botjm. 
scarabeei,  &c. 


Egyptian   divinities, 


Seventh  Room.— 
tian  bronzes,  &c. 


'The  smaller  Egyp^i 


Eighth  Room.  —  Surrounded  with 
glass  cases  containing  small  fignres* 
in  stone  and  earthenware,  of  Egyp- 
tian divinities. 


Ninth 
frames. 


Room,  —  Several    papyri 


Tenth   Room. — Sundry   Cuphic 
XTa\i\c  xTvscn^tivcros  oa  the   walls; 
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XVII.  Library  of  tlie  VatioaiL— i 
'he  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
ne  of  the  doors  ou  the  1.  near  the 
S.  ertremity  of  the  Galieria  Lapt- 
iam  of  the  Maseum,  at  the  entry  to 
he  Chiaramoiiti  Museiiiu,  or  by  a 
[ate  opposite  the  foot  of  tJje  siairs 
rhich  lead  to  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
)m&s.     Visitors  are  admitted  a  few  at 

time  by  the  Custodi :  days  and 
LOurs  the  same  as  for  the  Muiseum  of 
iculpture. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
Idered  to  hare  been  founded  by  Ni- 
colas V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 

s  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
lave  l>eeTi  collected  in  the   Lateran, 

he  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
^SS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
jersed  by  his  successnr  Calixtus  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until 

le  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  zeal  in 
restoring  and  augmenting  the  library 
J  celebrated  by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina, 
rho  yra&  appointed  its  librarian  aboLit 
480,  The  present  building  was 
reeled  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1589,  from  the 
esigus  of  Foatana,  a  new  apartment 
liaving  become  necessary  to  receive 
Ihe  collections  made  by  his  immediate 

Kredecessors,  and  pari'icularly  by  Leo. 
L,  who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  had  sent  agents  into  dis- 

ut  countries  to  collect  man ii scripts. 
The  celebrity  of  the  library  dates 
properly  from   the  close  of  the  10th 

L'ntury,  when  the  munificence  of  fbti 

opes  was  aided  by  the  acquisition  uf 
ither  important  collections.  The  first 
s  tliat  of  Fulvius  Ursiuiis  in  I60<i, 
Hollowed  by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  nionastciy  of  Bobbio, 
oompoeed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
librarjf  then  contained  10,660  MSS., 
of  which  8500  were  Latin,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  library,  belong- 
bg  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  pvesenled 
to  Gregory' XV,  in  1621  by  dnke 
Maxioailian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
icceasioD ;  it  contained  2388  MSS,, 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Greek.  lu  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  Yibmryof  UrbinOf  founded  by  duke 

ederigtt,  whose  passion  for  boo  kg  was 


so  great  that  at  the  taking  of  Volterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share  of 
the  spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  with  1711  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  hi  1G90  the  Hibliothecii  Alex- 
audrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
library;  it  comprehended  all  the  lite- 
rary treaijures  taken  by  her  father 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wnrtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen^  and  amonnted  to 
220 1  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin, 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  X!.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collectiou  ;  and 
in  I74ti  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3662  MSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latiu, 
and  474  Greek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS,  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last  addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basilio  at  Grotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  18 L 5  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  VII,  for  the 
restoration  of  gome  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  beeu  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  library  by  de  Tilly,  A 
more  favourable  moment  for  tliis  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen  :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  etilighteued 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  ocrasious  j 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  w^thiopic,  439 
Syriac,  64  Turkish,  6*5  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  HJ  Chinese,  and  19  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Oriental  manuscripts  is  2.'J,580,  the 
finest  collection  in  the  workL  The 
number  of  printed  books  was  not  more 
than  30,OOCy,\.\iQ\\%\i\^.^sa^'^vi^^^'»^M 
staled  at  AmbW  Wv^V'atv^^.v^^fv^  '^^'^ 
addition    oi    x^«    V^Xs^^t^    ^^  '^^^^^'^ 
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CicogT»ara„  cliiefly  rclntive  to  the  fine 
urte  and  their  history,  aud,  in  1835,  of 
the  collection  of  Cardiual  Mai  (6950 
vols.,  and  2^2  MSS.),  a  raiiuijSceiit 
douatioi)  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of 
tlie  Vatican.  The  library  is  open 
daily  for  study  from  8  in  the  morn- 
itig  until  noon,  excepting  during  the 
recess,  which  begins  on  June  28th, 
and  coutiuues  until  Nov.  On  Thurs- 
days, tind  on  numerous  feast-dajs,  it 
is  always  clo&ed  to  stttdeuts,  although 
genenilly  open  to  visitors,  and  the 
accommodation  is  so  limited  that  only 
those  who  wish  to  consult  MSS,  can 
find  places.  The  printed  books  are 
little  available  for  sttrdy  for  vrant 
of  a  catalogxie.  The  present  Pope 
has  ordered  this  deficiency  to  be 
supplied.  The  fee  to  the  custode 
who  shows  the  library,  for  a  party, 
is  fi-ODi  I  to  2  franco. 

The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
mueral  rites  of  the  Elgyptians;  and 
two  casts  of  columns  with  Greek  in- 
Bcriptious,  found  in  the  Triopeum  of 
Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia  (the 
originaU  arc  now  in  the  Muiseum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  th«  next  room;  that  of  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  is  by  Domeniehino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Mai.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing one,  called  the  Chamher  of  the 
Scribes,  round  which  sit  the  assistant 
librarians,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  Giovanni  da 
Veroua,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS*  in  the 
Library,  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
^aul  BrUt  and  Marco  da  Faavta. 

The  Great  Hall,  which  is  220  ft 
long,  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2 
portions,  and  is  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Scipione  Caittanif  Paris  Nogari, 
Cesare  Nebia.  and  other  artists ;  it 
underwent  a  complete  restoration 
under  Pins  VI.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
magniScmt  halls  o£  the  kind.  The 
marbJe  pavement,  laid  down  by  Pius 
/X  in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 


tiles,  adds  greatly  to  the  splendoHr  o 
the  Hail.  Attached  to  the  pilasiei^ 
and  the  walls  are  the  painted  cabioetd 
or  presses  which  contain  the  MSS. ; 
these  are  shat  with  closed  doors,  so 
that  a  stranger  might  walk  through 
the  entire  suite  of  apartments,  and 
have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  literary  treasures 
in  the  world.  Between  the  pilaster* 
are  placed  several  valuable  modem 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of 
grunitCi  supported  by  bronze  figures 
by  Valadier;  a  beautiful  column  of 
Oriental  aiabastro  ji'j.rito ;  "i  candelabra 
of  Sevres  china,  presented  to  Pius  VlL 
by  Napoleon;  a  fine  vase  from  the 
same  manufactory  to  Leo  XII.  by 
Charles  X. ;  a  vase  of  Malachite  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia^  and  a  very 
large  specimen  of  the  same  valuable 
material  by  the  late  Prince  Demidoff; 
two  handsome  vases  of  Meissen  porce- 
lain, with  views  of  the  royal  residences 
near  Berlin,  presented  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in  IS60;  a  fine 
vase  of  Oriental  alabaster  made  in 
Kome  from  a  block  presented  by  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt ;  the  large  vase  in 
Sevres  porcelain,  covered  with  Chris- 
tian emblems  in  an  early  style,  pre- 
sented by  Napoleon  111.  to  Pius  IX. 
on  the  occasion  of  ihe  baptism  of  the 
heir  to  tlie  Imperial  throne,  when  it 
was  used  as  the  baptismal  font;  and  a 
third  in  1809,  oo  the  occasion  of  the 
Pope's  &Oth  Mass,  by  the  Kiug  of 
Prussia;  and  a  beautiful  basin  in 
Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  from  the  late 
Alfiertion  Duke  of  Northumberland  to 
Cardinal  Autonelli,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  library.  Two  vases  of 
Chinese  enamelled  metal,  opposite  two 
windows,  were  sent  from  Pekiu  by  the 
Pope's  Apostolic  Vicar  in  1872.  The 
collectiou  of  majolica  plates  brought 
here  from  the  Pope's  palace  at  Castel 
GandoUb,  after  the  change  of  goveru- 
nieni,  is  only  shown  on  special  appli- 
cation, many  of  the  subjects  being 
unfit  for  general  inspection.  The 
frescoes  on  tiie  walls  represent  on  one 
side  the  foundation  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ancieat  libraries,  and  on  the 
o\\ier   V^e   ^ciS%ife\A  wjuxicUa    of   the 
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reulurs  of  the  characters    or    letters 

\v^id  in  expressing  the  principal  known 

iniignagt-s.     Out  of  the   great  hall  a 

ikvor  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the  Arc/iivio 

RY.reU>  (12),  where  are  prt'served  the 

[jxisjsi  iiiterestiDg  manuscript  historical 

>ent&  connecteil  with  the  govem- 

of  the  popes,  diplomatic  corre- 

leuce»  &c.    The  door  leading  Into 

a  fine  specimen  of  intfinsia-w ork^ 

A  views  of  4  of  the  principal  raonu- 

•  ments  erected  during  the  rei^n  of  Pias 

.IX- — the    Viaduct   of    Lariccia,    the 

of  St.  Paul,  and   the   taber- 

the  latter  church  and  of  the 


The  Galleries  -which  open  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Great  Hall  occupy  a 
le-ngth  of  1200  feet:  they  contain 
presses  with  the  manuscripts.  Enter- 
ing on  the  1.,  on  each  side  the  presses 
contain  the  MS.  collections  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  on  the  outside  of 
^hich  have  been  painted  the  several 
monuments  of  Rome  restored  during 
the  present  pontificate.  On  the  end 
wail  of  the  second  Kali  is  an  interest- 
ing view  of  St.  Peter's,  as  designed  by 
Michel  Angelo,  surrounded  with  a 
sijuare  porticus ;  and  opposite,  another 
of  the  raising  of  the  Vatican  obelisk 
Ify  Fontana.  To  these  succeed  5 
other  halls;  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  coileciion ;  the  3 
Ilalls  (13,  14,  and  15  of  plan),  forming 
the  Mmeo  Cristiuno^  follow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  lamps,  gla^s  vessels, 
personal  ornaments,  instruments 
I  domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
Ba,  chiefly  from  the  Catacombs; 
there  are  also  instruments  of  torture 
employed  against  the  early  sufferers 
for  onr  faith,  amongst  which  deserves 
notice  a  plwnbxtwn,  or  copper  ball, 
filled  with  lead  and  attached  to  a 
chain  found  alongside  the  body  of  a 
Christian  martyr  in  his  tomb.  One  of 
the  remarkable  collections  in  the  Museo 
Cristiano  is  that  ofancient  glass, chiefly 
used  in  the  funereal  hantiueis,  from 
the  catacombs.  Among  the  other 
objects  are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs 
and  Christian  symbols^  carvings  ia 
dvor}\    Jn  the  press  marked  No,  14  is 


the  Diptjrclion  Rambonense  of  Agil- 
irude,  wife  of  Guido  da  Spoleto,  a 
curious  specimen  of  Italian  art  of  the 
9(h  century  ;  in  another  a  fine  diptych 
of  the  5th,  on  which  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
Cross.  Beyond  this  is  the  hall  called 
the  Stanza  dii  Papiri  (14),  containing 
a  series  of  diplomas  and  charters  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th  centy.,  the  oldest 
being  of  a.d.  469  ;  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  historical  frescoes  by  Mengs. 
The  room  ( 15)  that  fallows  contains  a 
yery  interesting  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine and  mediseval  Italian  paintings  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  century^  and  a 
Kussiau  Calendar  of  the  17th,  covered 
with  minute  figures,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  On  the  end  M-all  is  a 
fine  cracifix  in  rock  crystal,  with  three 
medallions,  engraved  in  intaijtio^  the 
latter  with  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  Christ 
bearing  his  cross,  and  the  Entomb- 
uient.  They  were  executed  b^'  a 
modem  artist,  Valerlo  de*  Belli  of 
Vicenzo,  and  added  to  the  Library 
by  Pius  IX.  The  tables  in  tiie  centre 
are  made  of  fragments  of  marble  dis- 
covered in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Calix- 
tus,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus;  and 
the  circular  one  from  the  nuns  of 
Hippo,  in  N.  Africa,  the  country  of 
S,  Augustine. 

Opening  out  of  the  ball  of  Christian 
paintings,  on  the  rt,,  are  2  rooms  (16), 
veiy  handsomely  decorated.  The  first, 
with  the  Samson  slaving  the  Philis- 
tines, and  carrying  off  the  Gates  of 
Gaza,  on  the  ceiling,  painted  by  Guido, 
This  room  contains  some  ancient  fres- 
coes, of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  known  as  the  Iiozze  Aldobrandini^ 
from  having  been  the  property  of 
Clement  VIII.;  it  was  found  near  tha 
arch  of  Gallienu6,in  1600.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  was  considered 
the  roost  precious  specimen  of  ancient 
painting,  until  tlie  discoveries  at  Iler- 
culaneuoi  deprived  it  of  that  pre-emi- 
nence. Celebrated  painters  made  it 
the  object  of  their  study,  and  a  copy 
by  Poussm  is  preserved  in  the  Doria 
gallery.  Although  injured  by  restora- 
tion, it  waft  cousviex^^  «j  ^tilSAisSSi^Vi  "ws. 
1 81 S  that  It  wa»  ^ux^V^l^^  ^i  ^x^5iss>aJs. 
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Aldobrandini  by  Pius  VII.  for  10.000 
scodi.  It  represents,  in  the  opinion  of 
Winckelmann,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis.  The  com  posi lion  consist* 
of  10  figures:  the  bridegroom  is  ait- 
ting  at  the  foot  of  a  richly -carved 
coach,  on  which  sits  the  bride,  attired 
in  white  drapery,  acconipauied  by  a 
femjile,  who  seems  to  be  advising  with 
her ;  on  the  extreme  1.  of  the  pictare 
a  priest  and  two  youthis  are  standing 
at  a  circular  altar  preparing  for  the 
lustral  offering.  Between  them  and 
the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar^  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  8)iell,  On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  3  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :  one  holds  a 
tazza;  the  second,  a  flue  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  The 
britiegroom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  IS  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  "  His  brown  colour  gives  a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  stins. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making  the  just  medium  between 
strength  and  agility ;  while  the  low 
sustaining  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt,  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,  is  wonderfully  conceived.  A 
pleasing  tone  of  purity'  reigns  througli 
the  whole  compositiou.m  which  nothing 
bacchanaliau  oflends  the  eye  or  invades 
the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terni-cotta  relief,  in  the  Musee 
Napoleon  III.,  formerly  in  the  Cuin- 
pana  Collection,  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  principal  group  in 
the  Noxjte  Aldobrandini.  The  other 
ancient  paintings  here  are,  a  FiJace  of 
Tigers,  Antelopes,  and  Apes,  in  which 
the  Egyptian  A.  oryx  is  very  aecti- 
rately  represented  ;  all  these  animals 
bearing  feathers  on  the  head,  as  we 
see  in  me  modern  Komaii  races  of  the 
Coi-so  :  five  figures  of  Scylla,  Phajdra, 
Pasiphae,  Canacei  and  Myrrha^  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  a  villa  near 
Tor  Marancio  on  the  Via  Ardeatina: 
a  .series  of  subjects  from  the  Odyssey, 
foimd  in  the  ruins  of  a  Koman  house 
fa  tie  Via  GraziosOf  on  the  Esquiline ; 
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they  have  been  described  iu  a  work  ly 
Father  Matranga,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  building  formed  part  of 
the  house  of  Li  via:  and  some  paintings 
from  the  Ruins  of  Ostia,  one  repre- 
senting the  unloading  of  a  vessel  witli 
com,  the  porters  having  their  names 
beneath,  the  master  of  the  poop,  whn 
is  designated  as  Magister  Fameawii, 
An  ancient  mosaic,  from  a  Konian 
villa  near  the  Porta  di  San  Ijorenio,  'n 
inlaid  in  the  floor  of  this  room.  la 
front  of  the  window  is  placed  a  Ikt^ 
gold  vase,  presented  to  the  Pope  la 
1856  by  the  King  of  Siam,  with  the 
miniature  portrait  of  his  bare-legged 
Majesty,  a  frightfully  ugly  old  niaii. 
Opening  to  the  rt.  from  the  end  of 
the  room  containing  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini is  a  smaller  one  containing 
a  collection  of  inscriptions  or  Signa 
Tcjxdaria  stamped  on  Horann  tile*: 
some  Christian  frescoes,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  amongst  which  are 
— our  Saviour  amongst  the  Apostles, 
or  the  Lost  Supper;  a  dove  with  the 
olive-branch  ;  and  a  copy  of  a  female 
in  the  act  of  adoration  (an  Oraote), 
from  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Nereo. 
The  pretended  painting  of  Charle- 
magne is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
A  carile  scat,  in  bronae;  a  fragment 
of  the  mosaic  which  covered  the 
Triclinium  of  Leo  HI.  near  the 
Lateran  Palace  ;  and  a  Ciborium  in 
La  Robbia  ware.  The  Luca  della 
Robbia  plates,  from  the  palace  of 
Castel  uandolfo,  were  placed  on 
shelves  in  this  room  in  18S0.  Return- 
ing  to  the  gallery  of  the  Library,  in 
the  farthest  room,  formerly  the  chape) 
of  Pius  V,,  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Pius  IX.,  painted  on  glass  by  Schniitz 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  a  Prie-Dieu  sculp- 
tured by  an  artist  of  Toure,  named 
hlutUcre^  a  labour  of  25  years,  in  the 
stj^le  of  the  IGth  century,  presented  to  M 
Puis  IX.  by  the  inhabitants  of  La  f 
Touraine;  a  reading-desk  by  the  ladies 
of  Tournny  ;  a  missal,  with  richly- 
carved  figures,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria;  and  in  cases  round  the  walls, 
portfolios  containing  addresses  pre- 
sented to  His  Holiness  from  every 
-patt  o?   V\vti   CiiaXVtiXv:.  vrovld    on  the 
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are  the  Tisiting  cards  left  for  the  Pope 
upou  Uie  ^mc  occasion. 

Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V.  is 

a  suite  of  several  rooms  called  OaH- 
netto  Borgia  (17),  containing  the 
printed  and  illustrated  books,  the 
Jibmry  of  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts 
formed  by  Cicogoam,  and  that  of  the 
U(e  Cardinal  Mai,  pnrchnsed  hy  Fius 
IX.  These  rooms  were  built  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  from  whom  they  derive 
their  naaie ;  they  are  well  worth 
visiting  for  the  paintiogs  o»  the  vaults 
and  walls,  and  will  be  shown  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library  on  presentation  of  a  per- 
mission from  the  Prefect  of  the  Li- 
brary; they  are  entered  through  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
piioted  books.  lioom  I.,  remarkable 
for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with  stucco 
reliefs  by  Giooanni  da  Udine^  and  arab- 
esques by  Fierino  del  Vaga;  the  12 
Sibyls  are  fine  works  by  Pinturicchio  ; 
the  circular  medallions  represent  the' 
7  planets,  and  a  group  of  philosophers 
discoursing  over  a  globe.  Room  II., 
called  of  the  Credit,  from  the  paintings 
of  the  12  Apostles  and  Prophets  dis^ 
coarsing  on  the  subject  of  the  Belief. 
TTiis  apartment  was  the  treasury  of 
Alexander  VI.,  whose  armorial  bear- 
ings are  upon  the  walls.  Jioom  III., 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  each  of 
the  painted  spaces  of  the  roof  are 
emblems  of  the  liberal  arts ;  in  that  of 
Ilheioric  may  be  seen  the  name  of  the 
painter  Tiiitw^icchio ;  each  figure  has 
the  name  below.  In  this  room  ex- 
pired Pope  Alexander  VI.,  of  fever, 
^^|ff.  13,  1503.  Jioom  IV. :  this  and 
^^Blast  apartment  had  their  walls 
BHnred  with  tapestries.  The  paint- 
ings represent  events  in  the  lives  of 
SS.  Antony,  Sebastian,  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  Juliana,  and  Barbara,  and 
the  meeting  of  S,  Elizabeth  and  the 
Virgin.  On  tlie  lunette  over  one  of 
the  doors,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is 
isttpposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Giulia 
Farnese,  the  favourite  of  Alexandra 
VI.  Jicfom  V. :  the  paintings  here  re- 
pttAent  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Ascension, 
Pentet'ost,  and  Assumptiou  (the  kneel- 


in^  figure  in  one  of  these,  before  the 
Virgin,  is  that  of  the  notorious  Caesar 
Borgia,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Pope,  so  celebrated  for  his  cruelties, 
and  the  part  he  played  in  the  history 
of  Italy  in  the  1 5th  century.  Uovin  VI., 
or  Hali  of  the  Guards :  the  fine  chimney 
here  is  by  Sansovim;  the  paintings 
and  decorations  by  Giovdnni  da  Udine 
and  Pierino  dd  Vagn,  and  executed  io 
the  reign  of  Leo  X,,  the  paiutings 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
having  replaced  others  by  Finturkchio. 
In  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows 
are  the  original  studies,  in  crayon,  by 
Podesti  for  his  great  fresco  in  the 
Haliof  the  Immaculate  Conception.  To 
2  rooms  opening  out  of  the  Gabinetto 
Borgia  have  been  removed  the  Collec- 
tion of  Coins  and  Medals,  which  was 
Elundered  of  so  many  of  its  treasure 
y  one  of  its  own  curators  during  the 
absence  of  the  Pope  in  1849.  The 
number  ascertained  to  be  missing  is 
considerable.  Many  of  these  medals 
were  of  great  rarity;  their  loss  was  a 
public  misfortune,  the  greater  part 
having  been  melted  down.  Some  were 
unique  gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  period,  amongst  which  was  a 
medal  of  Aiitiuous,  one  of  the  largest 
specimens  in  gold  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity.  The 
present  collection,  classed  by  Sibilio, 
is  now  in  progress  of  re-arrangement 
by  the  eminent  philologist  Ignazio 
Guidi;^  when  completed  the  most  im- 
portant specimens  will  be  exposed  to 
the  public  view.  In  addition  to  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals,  and  Papal 
coins,  the  earliest  of  which  is  of  the 
reign  of  Gregory  III.  (^A-D-  731-41), 
is  a  large  series  of  Papal  bull-sealB — 
the  most  remote  attributed  to  Pope 
DeodatuB,  A.D.  6U. 

The  dallery  on  the  rt.  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Librarj-,  also  contains 
presses  with  MSS,,  surmoanted  by 
Etruscan  vases,  and  is  ornamented 
with  indifiercnl  frescoes  illustratiug 
the  principal  events  in  the  troubled 
reigns  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  It 
I  is  separated  into  halls  by  columns  of 
ancVetil  inar\Ae&  uw\  x'^^  y^\^^^ .  Vix 
one— that-  ^xeceAm^  \X^*t  ^Ms*»i  '^^*.^- 
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fiino — are  twro  carious  stntues  of  the 
god  Mithras,  in  the  form  as  he  was 
veneratt'd  in  the  temples,  consisting  of 
a  hntnati  figore  with  a  lion's  head,  the 
body  entwin^  with  a  serpent,  and 
holding  keys  in  each  hand.  On  two 
of  the  porphyry  columns  near  this  are 
sculpturetl  twin  figures,  in  high  relief, 
of  warriors,  similar  in  stj'le  and 
costume  to  thwe  at  the  corner  of  the 
Basilica  of  San  Marco  at  Venice  ;  they 
were  in  all  probability  brought  from 
the  East  at  the  time  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  At  tht*  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Mitifeo 
Propmo  (18),  to  dislingMish  it  from 
the  M,  Orjstiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library;  it  contains  a  very 
■valuable  collection  of  stnall  Greek  and 
Jtonian  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c,,  coDsiKting  principally  of 
lamps,  Tases^  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
ftome  antique  mosaics.  The  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
found  attached  to  the  Ohristian  Sepul- 
chres in  the  catacombs :  they  date 
from  the  2ad  to  the  7th  century : 
amongst  them  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  large  l)as-reli(  f  of  Marcus  Aurelins 
on  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Con- 
servatori,  in  the  Capitol.  The  collec- 
tion of  modern  cameos  in  pietnidara 
by  Girometti,  purchased  by  Gregory 
XVJ.,  and  a  very  beautiful  cup  in 
amber,  with  reliefs.  Two  works  of 
Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Persens,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojane, 
have  been  placed  here.  Here  also  are 
tht*  nails,  tile^,  and  other  fragments 
of  the  framework  of  Csesar's  villa, 
found  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and  long 
supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship;  several  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy  ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Eonian  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
np,  fotmd  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 

of  the  library  are  the  following: — The 

celebrated  Oxlex  Vntkawis  or  Bilk-  of 

/^'  mrh/  jxiH  of  ihf  4th  ceutunf^   'j'n 

Greek,   coatain'mg  the  oldest  of  tKe 

^t*ptasgjnt  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 


and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  Xc 
Testament.     It  is  supposed   to  hm 
been  one  of  the   50  copies  procured! 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order] 
of  Constautine,   for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.    This  most  important 
treasure  of  biblical  literature,  which,] 
had  remained  so  long   unedited,  wa4 
printed    under    the    superintendeuce 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  some  year  * 
since,  but  scruples  arose  to   preventj 
its     publication    until    lately,    wl 
Pius   IX,    withdrew   the    interdict. of j 
his  predecessor.*    The    Vinp'l  of  the 
4fA  or  5f.h  ctntun/,  with  50  utiniatures, 
including   a  portrait   of  Virgil,   well'j 
known   by   the   engravings  of  Santo 
Bartoli.     The  Teriiioe  of  the  9th  cen- 
turj',  with    miuiatureR.      These  Ter-] 
sions  of  Virgil  and  Terence  belonged' 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections    into   the   ducal 
library  of  Urbino:    the  Terence  was 
presented  to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bem- 
bo, by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapoli-  | 
tan  poet.     A  'Terence  of  the  4th  or  !>ih 
centy.,  the  oldest  known.     Fnujmnitt 
of  a' Virgil  of  the  12th  eeiitary,     The 
Cirem  de  JiepxilUiori,  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
ander  a  version  of  St.  A ugustin's.  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psaims.    This  is  con- 
sideTcd  the  oldest  Latin   MS.   extant. 
The   Pah'mpsi'pt  nf  LIfi/,  (ih.  91,  frontal 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- ' 
den.     The  Ptuhirch  from  the  same  eol- 
lection,  with   notes  by  Grotius.     The 
Se7iecft-  of  the   14th  centy.,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  English  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  library  of  the 
dukes  of  Urbino.     A  PUnfj,  with  inte- 
resting figures  of  animals.    The  ^hno^ 
fogia  h'rwca,  or  Greek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  centy.,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil:    a  fine   example'  of  Byzantine 
art,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  repre- 
sentations of  basilicas,  monasteries,  and 
martyrdoms  of  various  saints  of  the 
Greek   Church.     The  f/omiftcs   of  St. 
QtHpitj  Nnnanzenits,  of  the  year  10153* 
and  the  Fonr  GofffK'h  of  the  year  11219, 
both  Byzantine  MSS,  of  great  interest ; 

*  Vtfttis  ct  Nnvum  TcBtauu'otiini.  ex.  Biitl- 
f\uV«.\nvj  VibAVcft  V  BA.\c.aknQ»  PtL  A  N«  BLUfi  Ma rrs, 

I  ^0VAtmTe»U.TO^TA>3iuv^"BftmR,V«A,^V'*^ 
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the  IttUer  fa  from  the  Urbino  Hbrai*j, 
A  Greek  version  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Af^^ffrft  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
In uoctftit  VII T.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cjrprirt.  The  XfiVf!^  Hdnypp  JUble,  in 
folio,  ^firvtn  the  librAiy  of  the  duke  of 
t'r'  '—  *■  r  V  '^  ']|  the  Jews  of  Venice 
oiT  ^  in  gold.     The  Coin- 

in  Ne^n    Tffstiiment,  with 

miniatures  of  the  Kth  century,  by 
Nicolo  da  Bologna.  The  Btevitry  of 
MftHhuys  Oftriu^'s  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully  nrritten  and  iUuminated  by 

Ar '       The  Pnrchmeut  Scroll  of  a 

i,  t  tlif  7lh  century,  32  feet 

lur  ^.  'ni matures  of  the  htstonj  of 

Jothua,  The  Otficium  Mortis^  with 
heftntlfal  miniatures.  The  O^e^t  Mexi- 
emus,  a  calendar  of  immense  length. 
The  dedication  copy  of  the  Assertio 
S*'::  -  ■'  'tneiitonim  adcenm  Murfi^ 
if  7i,  by  Jimry  YIII.^  printed 

on  _  :  ._.  jj  London  in  15*21,  with  the 
kings  signature  and  the  autogmph 
inscription  on  the  last  page  but  one, 
"Finis.    Henry  Rex." 

**  Anglormn  rex  rienrlciis,  Leo  Decime.  miUlt." 

a  Lfttters  from  Htmrij  VJIT,  to  Anne 
>yn,  in  French  and  English.  The 
pAfiie,  with  rainiattiT^S  by  Giulin 
Clovio.  T)>e  Dilute  del  ^fjcanvio^  m 
the  very  beautiful  writitig  of  the 
atttbor  of  the  Decameron,  to  wliich 
his  signature  as  Johanms  de  Cerhihh 
is  affixed,  and  with  notes  said  to 
be  by  Petrarch ;  the  poem  is  pre- 
ceded liy  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle 
to  ihe  poet.  A  volume  of  Tosm's  An- 
tOr}rapfi<tf  containing  a  sketch  of  the 
first  3  cantos  of  the  Gerusnlemms, 
WTitfen  in  his  1 9th  year,  and  dedicated 
to  the  rluke  of  Urbino  ;  and  several  of 
bis  jEs^i/ys  and  Dialojnea.  Fefrarcfi'st 
Autfigrapki,  including  the  Jlime,  The 
Latin  poem  of  Dfmisn,  in  fif'inour  of  ihe 
Omntiflsv  Mittildo,  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  that  celebrated  personage, 
ati  1  !    historical   miniatures   of 

pi  t;  among  which   are  the 

ri!^„  ...,...L,  uf  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
his  nhH)luiion  by  Gregory  VII.,  &e. 
The  Lwes  of  UuJte  Feilerup  di  Moatri- 
feJtto,  by  Mu£iOj  and  of  Franct^s<yj  MaHa 
I,  deila  Itop^te,  by  X^wii,  the  latter 
5    £tie    mJu'mturefs    by    Giulio, 


Clovio.  The  outograph  copy  of  tlte 
Annuls  of  Cardinftt  Bnronivs,  in  12 
volumes.  The  Treatise  of  the  Emperor 
F/ftlrriof!  IT.  on  HawHmj,  from  the 
Heidelberg  library.  Several  J/itoim- 
scripts  of  Lnther,  and  the  ]>riucipal  part 
of  the  Chrvitiatx  Catechiamy  translated 
into  German  by  Melanchthon^  155C. 
The  most  interesting^  to  the  gejieral 
visitor,  of  these  MSS.  are  now  exhibited 
to  the  public,  being  placed  in  2  hand- 
some inlaid  cabinets,  in  the  largv^  hall 
of  the  librnn,',  which  will  be  opened 
by  the  custode  ;  to  examine  the  others 
a  speoiii!  permission  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  library  is  nece«5ary. 

XVIII,  Vatican  Arohivefl.— These 
documents  occupy  three  floors,  each 
composed  of  8  or  9  rooms.  On  the 
first  are  kept  all  the  bulls,  briefs,  and 
other  documents  of  the  I'apal  chan- 
cellery since  the  I5th  eenty.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  documents  for^ 
merly  in  the  Archives  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  records  of  the 
temporal  administration.  Hero  also 
are  theCarlovingian  diplomas  in  favour 
of  the  Holy  Bee,  with  golden  seals, 
those  of  the  Saxon  Emperors,  and  that 
of  Eodolph  Hapsbourg,  distinguished 
by  a  golden  seal  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  On  the  third  floor  are  the. 
diplomatic  documents  of  the  Popes; 
the  collection  of  Monsacrato,  compris- 
ing tbouPands  of  parchmentfi,  dating 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  centy.,  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  city  and 
province  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a 
hall  containing  a  >great  ciiianiity  of 
miscellaneous  ancient  cotles,  which, 
imfortunately,  are  not  catalogued. 

The  severity  with  which  entrance 
into  these  archives  was  formerly  pro- 
hibited  may  be  inferred  by  the  warn- 
ing over  the  door,  "  Intrant es  cxcoin- 
immicantitr  ipso  factoj' 

Admittance,  for  purposes  of  study, 
is  now  occasionally  granted,  but  only 
by  the  Pope  hiniPeff,  on  application  to 
the  Cardinal  Archivist. 

Uranufkotory   of  MosaicB. — Persons 
who  have  admired  the  mosaics  of  St. 
Peter's  tjYiould  v\%vt,  \*^we  >i\fitN  \^%.h«. 
the  Vaticavi,  iHe  ^la^vi  ■'«v^>iv^  'Cftspj 
1  % 
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are  mamtfiicturcd.  The  unmber  of 
different  liuted  enamels  amauuts  to  no 
less  than  10,00(>.  The  manufacture  is 
by  no  means  so  mechaDical  as  is  getie- 
rjilly  fiupposed:  great  knowledge  of 
art  is  requLfiite  to  do  justice  to  the 
subjects;  some  idea  of  the  difficixlty  of 
the  process  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  tliat  many  of  the  large  pictures 
have  occupied  from  12  to  20  years  In. 
their  execution ;  that  few  of  the  smaller 
ones  occupy  less  than  5  or  6.  Viei- 
tors  are  admitted  by  orders  granted 
at  the  Major-domo's  office,  or  procured 
through  their  banker's:  the  entrance 
to  the  manufiictory  is  from  a  corridor 
at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Court  of  S. 
Pamaso,  on  tine  groimd  floor. 

XIX.  Oardenaof  theVftticftn.— Fe-ff 
travellers  visit  these  interesting  gar- 
dens, which  deserve  to  be  better  faaown : 
they  are  entered  from  the  end  of  the 
long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti. 
The  first  portion  is  tlmt  called  the 
Ginrdino  deila  Pyjwr,  in  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  the 
Brace  10  Nuovo,  the  Etruscan  Museum, 
and  the  long  gallery  of  the  library:  it 
was  btguu  by  Nicliolas  V.,  and  en- 
larged by  Julius  IL  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante,  who  constructed  the  4 
fagades.  In  front  of  the  principal 
facade  is  a  large  semi-circular  niche, 
containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks  and 
the  colossal  pigruji  or  pine-cone,  1 1  feet 
high,  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  building.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the  pedestal 
of  the  Column  of  Antomnias  Pius, 
found  on  Monte  Citorio  iti  1709,  and 
removed  to  this  spot  after  the  shaft, 
discovered  at  the  same  time,  had  becB 
damaged  by  the  accidental  burning  of 
the  scatfoldiug  on  which  it  lay.  It  is 
U  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on  each  of  its  sides, 
and  ornamented  with  high  reliefs, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  funeral  games,  alle- 
gorical figures  of  Rome*  and  a  geoius 
holding  an  obelisk.  The  inscription 
has  been  already  quoted  in  the  account 
of  the  column  (p.  124).  A  fiight  of 
steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 


iAe  GJardino  delia.  Pigna  to  the  terrace  ^  b'md  lYi€  SaKTvsx-j  o'i  ^v,  '^tsurf*, 


of  theNavicella,  so  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  point  of  which 
water  is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from 
this  terrace  over  the  northern  pa,rt  of 
Rome  is  very  fine.  Several  very  in 
genious  devices  of  waterworks  play  in 
this  garden.  In  one  place  the  visitor 
is  made  to  stand  ou  a  circular  space  to 
admire  the  bronsse  Pigna,  when  water 
spouts  from  invisible  openings  in  the 
ground  around  him.  A  similar  trie 
awaits  him  as.  unprepared,  be  passes, 
down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Navieella, 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  buildings  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
occupy  the  space  between  the  wall  of 
Leo  IV.  and  the  modern  fortified 
enceinte  of  Urban  VIII.  They  are 
very  extensive,  with  casinos,  formal 
flower-gardens,  and  long  alleys  bor- 
dered with  bo*  hedges.  An  order  to 
visit  the  gardens  is  necessary,  or  a  fee 
to  the  gardener,  during  the  hours  when 
the  Pope  is  not  expected  to  walk. 


^ 


The  Casino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pins 
IV,  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  villas  in 
Rome,  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Sand  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautiful 
fountain  which  pours  its  waters  into 
a  basin  of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with 
antique  groups  of  children  riding  on 
a  dolphin.  Among  its  antiquities  is 
an  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  in 
terra-cotta,  collected  by  d'Agincourt 
and  Catiova.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  gardens  n  portion  of  the  medieeval 
wall  of  Leo  IV.  with  two  fine  round 
towers  is  still  standing,  beyond  which 
Pius  IV.  and  Urban  VII I.  extended 
the  present  bastions.  It  was  from  the 
most  western  and  elevated  point  of  the 
latter,  which  enfilade  the  post-road 
from  Civita  Vecchia,  that  the  French 
army  sufiered  so  severe  and  un 
expected  a  repulse  ou  their  fi 
approach  to  Rome  in  April  IS 49. 


I 


XX. — T\ia  ■E«ttfc^fiftfl.l  Armoury, 


Sect.  IV. 
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dug  Dumeroos  can&oti.  Sec. ;  the  most 
remarkable  object  is  the  iron  armour 
of  the  Constable  <le  Bourbon^  which  he 

TOTQ,  when  kilted  before  the  Castle 
if  St.  Angelo,  ia  1527  ;  a  melancholy 
recortl  of  the  cruel  piHage  which 
levastated  Rome  more  than  all  the 
Utacks    of    the    barbarians,    sparing 

;ith»fi'  thtf  monuments  of  antiquity 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
(be  BeTival.  His  sword  is  preserved 
the  Kircherian  Moi^eum.  To  visit 
£he  Armoarv^  an  order  from  the  Pope's 

lajordomo  is  necessary, 

XXI. — The  Zecoa,  formerly  the 
'ontijiccU  Mint,  now  under  the  direc- 
lon  of  the  Italian  Treasury,  is  also 
behind  St.  Peters;  open  daily,  except 
Q  Sundays  and  holy  days,  from  y  to  3. 
To  see  the  workshops,  an  order  from 
lie  Director  will  be  necessary.  Here 
re  preserved  all  the  dies  of  Papal 
ledals  struck  since  1417,  under  Pope 
Martin  V.,  479  in  number,  Tlie  entire 
collection,  in  bronze,  costs  985  frs. 
Any  separate  medal  can  be  obtained. 
8«veral  are  due  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
pf  which  the  finest  is  one  of  Paul  III. 
The  reverse  represeuts  Ganymede 
oaring  ambrosia  on  the  Fame&e 
ear&4e-lys,  and  resting  his  1.  hand 
n  an  eaffle.  Most  historic  events 
of  the  period  are  commemorated  m 
these  medals.  The  war  of  Pius  V. 
gainst  the  Turks,  the  massacre  of 
he  Huguenots,  and  the  establishment 
f  his  calender;  the  great  public 
rorks  executed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and 
succeeding  popes;  the  death  of  Vic- 
Emanuel,  are  thus  recorded. 
Among  the  latest  medals  worthy  of 
remark  are  tJiose  coined  in  memoiy  of 
tinmbert  I/s  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  those  of  large  size  presented  by 
XIII.  to  the  three  architects 
hose  advice  he  requested  on  the 
irorks  for  the  prolongation  of  the  apse 
f  St.  John  Laterun. 


^AI,LE&IE&  AND  MnsEUatS  (PtJBLIC;. 

The  Capitol, 

The  palaces  which  now  cover  on 
!i\-e  Bides  the  central  part  of  the 
xpitotiae  WU  uamed  Piaxzo  del  Cam- 


pidivflio^  were  erected  by  Paul  III. 
from  the  designs  oi  Michel  Angelo, 
The  effect  as  we  approach  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli  is  imposing.  The 
easy  foot  ascent  was  opened  in  1536, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  carriage 
ascent  on  the  rt.,  ornamented  with 
dower-beds  and  shrubs,  was  opened  to 
Ibe  public  in  1873.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  substruction  wall, 
two  interesting  fragments  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  were  brought  to  light,  along 
with  some  architectural  remains  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  jEdes  Jovts 
Vcjovis,  To  make  room  for  this  road, 
the  fine  old  house,  beguu  by  Michel 
Aiigelo,  was  pulled  down  and  its  fres- 
coes removed  to  the  Pinacotecu  Capi- 
lolina.  The  architectural  decorations 
of  the  court  have  beeu  in&erteti  on  tjjc 
fagade  of  the  new  house,  on  the  right 
of  the  ascent. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are 
2  Egvptian  lions,  brought  here  by 
Pius  IV,  from  the  clu  of  S.  Stefauo 
Sopra  Cacco.  At  the  summit  of  the 
steps,  on  the  angles  of  the  balustrades, 
are  '2  colossal  statues,  in  marble,  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  standing  by  the 
side  of  their  horses:  they  were  found 
in  the  Ghetto,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  theatre  of  Balbus. 
Near  these  are  the  celebrated  marble 
sculptures  called  the  trophies  of  Marius, 
We  have  already  noticed  this  mis- 
nomer in  the  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  108)  near  which  they  were  dis- 
covered. Their  style  shows  that  they 
are  imperial  works ;  Winckelmauu 
referred  them  to  the  time  of  Domitian, 
and  recent  antiquaries  have  even 
assigned  to  them  so  late  a  date  as  that 
of  Alexander  Sevems.  Next  are  the 
statues  of  Coustantine  and  his  son, 
found  in  his  hatha  on  the  QuirinaK 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Jif»l- 
{larium^  or  milestone,  which  marked 
the  first  mile  On  the  Via  Appia:  it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Vigna  Nam, 
a  short  ^stance  bti^o^^A  vU^i  vsvoAsytvv 
Porta  di  San  Se\>a&^.^a3lio,  ■^\A^^t>&  W 
scribed  ou  \l  lYi<i  iv^sa^^  <^l  'S  «s^v\\i 
and    NcTva;    as   s\.    ^ix^wCi-*  ^^  *«* 
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cippositc>  balustrade,  is  that  MrUich 
stood  at  tho  7tb  mile  on  the  same  road, 
and  which  was  brought  here  from  the 
Giusimiaui  palace.  In  the  oeittre  of 
the  pituizii  is  tlie  hrome  cqitestriam 
statM  of  3Iartr>ts  Auv^h'tis,  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  supposed  to  Iw  a 
statue  of  Oonstautiuf,  a.  fortuQate  error 
for  the  interests  of  art,  since  it  was 
this  belief  which  preserved  it  from 
destructioa,  A  very  curious  traditiou 
respecting  it  will  l>e  found  in  the 
*  Miriibiliii  lioitM't'  There  is  a  great 
uncertaiuty  as  to  where  it  originally 
Btood,  some  supijosing  it  was  in  the 
fore-court  in  frout  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustiua  in  the  Fo- 
rum, othei-s  on  the  brick  i)edestiil  at 
the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ru8;  it  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
Laiernn  in  1187,  by  ClemtMit  HI.,  ami 
was  removed  to  its  present  position  by 
Miehel  Angelo  iu  1538.  It  stands  on 
a  pedestal  of  marble  formed  from  a 
single  block  of  an  architrave  of  the 
Teurple  of  Castor  and  PoUuXj  in  the 
FortiHi.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
ancient  equestrian  statues  in  bronze 
which  has  been  pTeser\'ed  entire,  and, 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  art,  is  ad- 
milted  to  be  the  finest  in  existence. 
It  was  originally  gilt,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  traces  of  gold  still  Visible  on 
the  horse's  head.  The  admiration  of 
Michel  Angela  for  the  statne  is  well 
known ;  it  is  related  that  he  &uid  to 
the  horse  **  Gammina/'  and  declared 
that  its  action  was  full  of  life.  So 
highly  is  it  prized,  that  even  in  recent 
yeui  s  an  officer  was  regularly  appointed 
^>  take  care  of  it,  under  the  natne  of 
Custotle  del  Cavallo,  A  bunch  of 
flowers  was  annually  presented  to  the 
chapter  of  the  Lateran  baHHica  as  an 
ackuowledgmeut  that  it  belongal  to 
them.  While  the  statue  stood  in  tVont 
of  the  Lateran  in  1347,  it  played  an 
important  part  in  the  festivities  on 
the  ele^^tion  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  to  the 
mnk  of  tribune.  On  that  occasion 
wine  was  made  lo  flow  out  of  one 
nostril  and  water  out  of  the  other. 


Palace  of  the  Conservators  ;  that  on 
the  E.  contains  the  Capitoline  Maseum.! 
The  upper  balustradegi  of  these  buibW 
ings  are  crowned  with  32  ancient 
statues. 


Palace  of  the  Sknatob, 

founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  o 

the  ;1 4th  centnry,  on  the  ruins  of  th6 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence 
for  the  Senator.  The  fia<;ade  was  ornai- 
meuted  by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin* 
tbian  pilasters,  and  made  lo  hai^onisd 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  in: 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V„  and  omaraented 
with  three  statues:  that  in  the  centreL 
of  Minerva,  dmped,  in  porphyry,  found 
at  Corl,  commonly  called  Home  trium- 
phant ;  the  marble  head  and  arms  are. 
modern ;  the  two  others  are  colossal 
figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber^ 
which  exisled  tVi  situ  on  the  Qnirinal 
among  the  ruins  of  tlie  Baths  of  Con 
slantine  in  the  IGth  cenlury,  and  were 
commonly  called  Rome  and  Bacchus,  J 
They  appear  to  be  works  of  the  Anto-W 
nine  period.  The  priucipal  apartmentl 
iu  this  pnhiee  is  the  hall,  decorated  in  ' 
the  worst  taste,  and  containing  busts 
of  Count  Cavour  and  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  casts  of  the  ^ginctii 
marbles^  now  in  Munich,  a  gift  of  th< 
King  of  Bavaria.  In  the  upper  roomi 
are  the  offices  of  the  Municipality,  tin 
local  police  courts,  the  apartments  a 
the  Academy  of  the  I/meei^and,  high 
above  all,  the  Obsenralory  of  ih 
Capitol  attached  to  the  Chair  of  As« 
tronouiy,  at  tl»e  University,  Froi 
near  this  we  may  ascend  to  the  mini* 
mit  of  the  Tower,  remarkable  for  o 
of  the  most  instructive  views  of  Iloma, 
described  in  a  preceding  page  (p.  50] 
The  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  th 
celebrated  Ptr/firrtio, captured  at  Viterlw 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  suspended  in  thi 
tower,  Iu  the  lower  floor^  occupy i 
the  jxtrticus  of  Ihe  Tat)ulanuni,"a 
aeverjl  fiiue  fragments  of  ancient  archi 


On  three  tsides  of  the  piazza  are  the 

baJJdtogs  designed  by  Michel  Ange^o^\  tjeelvwe  litwsiis^feXfciSi.  X^tv  >^x«t    vi3!&V«*i 

The  central  oue  is  the  palace  of  t\ic\'PoTvm\,i3LW^\&'wct  \o^^  fe<\^  \^cv?  t;^ 

'^jjutor;  that  oil  the  W,  side  is  the\«&gtts  "^«^^^^?.  ^«  wwr^  \u'vitt«:wa%»- 
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mains  of  the  substnictions  of  tbe  Capi- 
t<>l  ami  of  the  Tabularium,  which 
wi'II  deserve  a  visit.  lu  these  suh- 
strtictions  are  the  works  of  art  and 
architeemral  frogmentfi  which  are 
daily  brought  to  light  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  uew  quarters  of  the  city. 
To  see  these  extremely  valuable  col- 
lections, which  are  strictly  private, 
apiplication  must  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tirj'  of  the  Archscological  Cominissiou, 
Cool.  Ridolfo  Laociaui,  whos*^  office  is 
behtud  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
yrho  will  enable  visitors  to  see  also  the 
collection  of  bronzes,  cameos,  coiiiSj 
&c.r  which  are  preserved  in  the  rooms 
of  tbe  Archaeological  Commission. 
The  upper  portico  of  the  Talmkirinm 
is  arranged  as  a  Topographic  Museuui 
for  the  preservation  of  those  architec- 
tural fragments  of  ancient  Komc  which 
cannot  be  left  m  sitn. 

[Thti  museums  and  galleries  of  the 
Capitol  are  open  to  the  public  gratui- 
tously on  Sundays  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, and  a  few  of  tlie  piiucipal 
holidays  from  9  a,m.  until  1  p.m.  ;  aud 
on  isundays  from  September  to  May, 
and  week  days  all  the  jeai',  from  9  (o 
3  r.M.  on  payment  of  50  centimes. 
They  are  only  closed  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  20  th  September,  1st  Novem- 
h^t,  and  Christmas-day.] 

Palace  of  the  Comseryatobs. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
portico,  on  ilie  W.  side  of  the  square. 
Under  the  arcade,  on  the  rt,  hand  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Julius  Caasar ;  on  the 
1.  one  of  Augustus,  with  the  rostrum 
of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  alluision 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  origi- 
nally in  the  collection  of  the  Bishop 
Bttfflni.  In  the  court  opposite  the 
entrance  there  are  ranged  ou  the  1.  or 
S,  side  five  marble  pedestals,  with 
sculptured  figures  in  alto-rdief,  repre* 
seuting  Roman  provinces,  and  three 
interme^liate  slabs  with  sculptured  tro- 
phies of  ai-ras,  belou^g  originally  to 
tbe  T.  of  Neptaitef  in  the  Portico 
the  Argonauts. 
The  nrst  two  pedestals  were  found 


couple  of  centuries  ago,  near  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  and  bear  some  municipal 
inscriptions  of  that  period.  One  sup- 
ports a  colossal  marble  head  of  Domi- 
tian.  The  other  three,  with  the  three 
iulerveniug  slabs,  were  found  in  the 
same  piazza  in  1878,  and  were  trans- 
ferred hero  in  IVIaTch  18S0.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court  stands  the 
massive  marble  pedestal  on  which 
stood  the  ciaerary  nm  of  Agrippino, 
wife  of  Germauicus,  discovered  near 
the  Mausoleum  of  Angustaa,  with  the 
very  interesting  inscription-^OssA — 
Acrippisa:.  M.  Agripp^e  F — Drvi. 
Aug.  Neptis,   Yjcobis.  —  Gersianici 

C^SABIS. — MaTRIS  C  CjESARIS  AtJG — 

Germanic!  PniNciPia; — a  cavity  cut 
in  it  served  as  the  standard  measure 
for  grain — Ii\i.biatella  di  ^jraivi,  as  it  is 
styled  in  Gothic  letters — in  the  middle 
ages  ;  the  inscription  to  Agrippiua  is 
oft  he  time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused 
tlie  ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed 
to  the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the 
place  where  Tiberius  had  caused  them 
to  be  buried.  On  the  same  side  are 
the  feet  and  hand  of  2  eolossjl  statues, 
in  marble,  interesting  fragments ;  they 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  by 
Luc  alius  to  Apollo,  aud  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  iiigh, 
fragments  of  Mhich  were  found  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Coustautine.  On  tlie 
W.side,  inside  a  railing,  are  the  statue 
of  Kome  Triumphant,  from  the  Cesi 
colleetiun,  and  on  its  pedestal,  the 
keystone  of  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  a  captured  province, 
probably  Daciii ;  2  captive  Scordiscau 
kings,  in  l>ujio  nwrato,  from  the  Cesi 
collection ;  the  group  of  the  lion  attack- 
ing a  horse,  found  in  the  bed  of  tbe 
Almo,  remarkable  for  its  fine  work- 
nianship  and  for  the  restorutions  by 
Michel  Angelo;  a  hand  and  head  of  a 
colossal  bronze  statue,  supposed  to  be 
portions  of  that  of  Commodus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  Michel 
Angelo's  resloratiou  of  the  Duilian 
Column,  with  the  Fragment  of  the 
ancient    inscription   on   the    pedestal, 


to    anci,ent    ii 
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16ih  centy,  near  tlie  arch  of  Septimlus 
Secerns.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
is  the  statue  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  as 
Seiiator  of  Koine,  m  the  13th  century. 
It  ifras  removed  hert*  from  the  great 

II  of  the  Senator's  palace  in  1876. 
walls  of  the  Ist  flight  of  stairs  are 
;red  with  ancient  inscriptions.  On 
those  of  the  2nd  flight  are  some  inte- 
resting bas-reliefs:  that  of  Curtius 
lenping  into  the  gulf  is  curious,  the 
galf  being  here  represented  as  a  marsh : 
it  IB  of  a  very  mde  style  of  art,  and 
-was  found  near  where  the  event  repre- 
sented is  supposed  to  have  occurred, 
opposite  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Liberatrice.  The  long  inscription  on 
the  opposite  wall  in  Gothic  characters 
is  relative  to  the  gift  of  the  Caroccio, 
or  Chariot,  sent  to  Rome  as  a  irophy 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  by  whom 
it  was  taken  iu  1237  from  the  Milanese, 
at  the  baltle^of  Corte  Nuova, 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  landing- 
place  is  a  pedestal  on  which  stands  a 
good  bust  of  Hadrian,  and  beluvr  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  that  emperor 
by  the  ^I'hfMri  Vtcoritm  Urbi&  of  the 
14  Regiones  of  Rome,  and  containing 
the  names  of  the  Ist,  10th,  12th,  !3th, 
and  14th,  with  those  of  the  respective 
streets. 

The  series  of  iarge&lto-reliefs  around 
represent  events  in  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculpv- 
tare,  but  as  showing  several  monu> 
meats  of  Rome  as  they  existed  during 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign.  Of  the 
four  inserted  in  the  first  landing-place, 
three  were  brought  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
Martina,  the  fourth  was  discovered 
about  1594,  in  the  Piazzo  di  Sciarra, 
with  other  remains  of  the  arch  of  Clau- 
dftis.  The  first  on  the  rt.  represents 
Marcus  Aurelius  sacrificing  before  a 
Temple  of  Jupiter;  the  two  in  front 
hi«  entering  triumphantly  into  Rome  ; 
and  granting  peace  to  the  Germans;  to 
llue  L  the  Emperor  Claudius  presented 
with  the  globe  of  power  by  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Rome.  The  head  of 
the  Emperor  has  been  wrongly  restored 
as  Marcuj  Aurelias.  At  the  head  of 
the  BtHira  are  two  other  large  alto- 
relieros  representing  an  harangue  by 


Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Faustina  the  elder.  They  were  taken 
from  the  arch  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror and  to  Lucius  Verus,  which 
formerly  existed  near  the  Palazzo 
Fiaiio,  and  M'hich  was  taken  down  in 
I5ti3  by  Alexander  VII.  to  wideu  the 
Corso.  Of  the  others  on  the  same 
arch,  one  is  in  possession  of  Duke 
Torlonia.  On  this  landlng-pliice  are 
four  standard  measures  for  od  and  wine. 
They  bear  the  arma  of  the  Caetani 
family,  and  date  from  the  1 4th  ceuty. 


A  door  to  the  rt.  opens  on  to  the 
HflUg  of  the  Conserratorl  (I  to  IX), 
open  to  the  public  ou  Sunday  9  to  1, 
free. 


I.  The  Aula  Gtaadd,  painted  in  fresco 
by  C«D.  d'Ai-pinoy  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  historj^  of  tin?  Roman  kings  : 
the  finding  of  Romulus  and  Heuius, 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  saori- 
ftcing  with  the  vestals,  battle  between 
Tutlus  Ilostilius  and  the  army  of  Veii, 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  ^c. 
The  other  objects  of  interest  arc  the 
marble  statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  very  poor 
production  by  G.  del  Duca),  of  Urban 
VIIL  by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X., 
in  bronzej  by  Algardi  •  medaUions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira,  queen  of  Poland;  and  a 
re  presentation  of  a  sturgeon  of  the  size 
lityond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 
belong  to  the  Seuatus  Populus^jue 
Romaims. 


11.  Sala  del  G^pitaui,  painted  by 
L'iUrcti,  with  subjects  from  the  history 
of  republican  Rome :  Mutxus  Sctevola 
burning  his  rt.  hand  before  Porsenua, 
Brutus  condetnuing  his  two  sons  to 
deaths  Horalius  Codes  on  the  Snbliciati 
biidge,  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
Tlie  statues  in  this  room  are  of  cele- 
brated Roman  geuerals  in  modern 
times:  Marc  Autonio  Colonua,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lcpanto; 
TommaSQ      Wcift^v'gtv^v^    "^r^wyi^^j^ 

I  duke  K>1  ^mai8^eii^<^^^^^«^^'^^'^'^'°^ 


,  mftiider  in  Fltmdera ;  and  Carlo 
berinij  brother  of  Urban  VIII, 


Ear- 


IIL  Salflr  ded  BtohiI,  bo  called  from 
the  waif  and  other  bronzes  uow  trans- 
ferred  to  the  uinseum  of  sculpture, 
painted  in  fresco  by  L'V'irti,  Trrongly 
atiributed  to  Dnnich  Ja  Vm'tffra,  \i,'nh 
subjects  taken  from  the  wars  witli 
the  Cimbri.  Ou  the  walls  are  in- 
serted the  front  of  a  sarcophagns, 
reprvscuting  the  gate  of  Had<:;s  with 
two  genii  on  each  side,  not  olcieT 
probably  than  the  4th  century  ;  and 
a  bas-relief,  reprefienting  a  splendid 
edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
with  a  teain  of  oxen  drawing  a  vehicle 
laden  with  architectural  decorations. 
The  picture  of  S.  Francesca  lHomana 
on  the  wall  is  a  good  u  ork  by  KoniBu- 
ellt ;  that  of  the  Dead  Christ  opposite 
U  by  Cosiino  Funza, 

rV.^Bala  dei  Pasta.,  containing  the 
celebrated  Fusti  Cvti6'\ilare.%  found  near 
the  three  columns  in  the  Roman  Fomra, 
belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Dioscuri. 
(See  Lanciani's  article  in  the  '  Bull, 
deir  lust.  Arch./  March  1 S71 .")  These 
inscriptions  contain  a  list  of  all  the 
consuls  and  public  officers  to  the  time 
of  Augustus  1  they  are  much  mutilatedj 
and  broken  into  numerous  fragments  ; 
but  they  are  still  legihle^  and  have  bc'cn 
illustrated  witli  great  learning  by  the 
late  Cuv.  Borghesi  :  ihey  give  the 
names  of  the  couBnls  from  A.u.a  272 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  These 
records,  after  a.U.C.  <iOO  (b.c.  143) 
became  imperfect,  several  magistrates 
after  that  time  were  altogether  omitte«J, 
only  one  of  the  10  tribunes  beiug 
mentioned.  These  interesting  tablets, 
atti'ibuted  by  some  to  Verrius  Flaccus, 
were  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
II I. ^  when  thi'y  were  arranged  by 
Bottari,  Michel  Angelo  having  de- 
signed the  arohitecturul  decorations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded :  some 
portions  more  recently  found  were 
added  by  Fca  in  1820.  During  the 
recent  reseatches  in  the  Forum,  some 
jnoj'e  /tngments  of  the  Fasti  Trium 


found  below  the  Via  Nazionale*  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  in 
1879,  lias  been  adapted  to  the  centre  of 
this  room.  There  are  other  ancient 
husts  in  this  room,  calleil  Alcibiade?, 
Socrates,  Diogenes,  and  Suppho. 

V.  Bala  d^Jdieiuia,  containing  a  bnst 
iu  ro&so  antico,  called  AppiusCiandins, 
a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  »Saliust,  a  small  bead  of  Isis  iu 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  LWnini, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Jlaphaelt 
attributed  to  Gitdio  Rotnanrt, 


Y-^  Sala  Oaribaldi,  in  this  room  are 
arranged  several  relics  connected  with 
Garibaldi,  including  a  marble  bust, 
various  memorial  wreaths,  tlie  shield 
he  received  from  Sicily,  the  blanket 
on  which  he  was  canned  wounded  from 
the  field  of  AspromontCj  the  telescope 
used  April  30,  1849,  and  so  forth. 

VI,  Bala  del  Trono  is  ornamented 
with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by  Danitle  rfu 
VoUcnui,  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  8  com- 
partments. The  walls  are  hung  with 
faded  tapestry,  made  in  the  hospital  of 
San  Michele  from  the  desigus  of 
Rubens  and  Poussin.  The  busts  in 
the  corners  of  this  room  have  had  the 
names  of  Ariadne,  Poppeeai  wi£a '■of 
Nero,  &c.,  given  to  them. 

VI I,  Bala  di  Volterra,  painted  iu 
frescoes  with  subjects  taken  from  lUa 
history  of  the  Funic  wars,  by  D\mlok 
da  Ivlterra.  Cabinets  inlaid  with 
tortoiseshell,  lapis  lazuli,  aud  agates. 

VI II,  CappeUa,  formerly  a  chapel 
containing  on  the  1.  wall  a  fresco,  Ma- 
donna and  Child  thi'oned,  with  adoring 
angels  on  either  side,  attributed  by 
some  to  Pmturicchii>— move  probably 
by  rZwjegno:  the  4  Evangelists,  by 
M.  A.  C^rar,af\^i6  •    the  Almighty,  on 


I 


^jp/mJes  and  Coasalafas  were  brought  \t\\e  TCyc>^,\i^  \\\t  HcKool  rtj  \\ti  C<iti»»;<5<ii 
"^  ijght  und  added  to  the  Capito\iiu;\Sta.  CetA^a,^.  K\«i't\^5&.^M&'aw^»r- 
The  splendid  mosaic  paTC)lietit\&iiOiB.  l-^xftv^  K\\«st\.«wv>-^  Ilnn^«^ 
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TX.  Long  Ante-room,  opening  again 
o;,  f-^  f]i«  l>Tiii''r...r.place.  It  Contains  a 
^'^  inection  of  porcelain, 

T  !;     J     !        w     It.  gives  access  to  the 

I^'ew  Oapitoline  MnsEUM, 

Open  to  the  public  i-'very  day,  9  to  3, 
50  c. ;  free  cm  Sunday,  9  to  1.  On  the 
•w  tills  of  the  first  two  rooms  are  pUiced 
the  Fasti  Capitolini,  I>eiiip  inscriptions 
of  ibe  names  of  municipal  dignitaries, 
from  154U  to  the  present  time- 
Through  these  we  reach  (3)  the 

Pbotomothi:ca. 

la  this  longr  corridor  is  a  collection 
of  busts  of  eminent  Italians,  including 
thojie  which  formerly  stood  in  tho  iu- 

ior  cf  the  Pantheon.  The  busts 
d  on  half-columns  of  Sardinian 
nite.    The  regulations  of  Pius  VIT., 

fining  the  rules  of  adniigsiou  to  this 
new  temple  of  Fame,  are  engraved  on 
a  marble  slab,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  gsillery.  The  busts  of  L-mineut 
foreigners  preserved  here,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  become  entitled 
by  their  long  residence  at  Rome  to 
the  honour  of  naturalised  Italinuij:,  are 
those  of  Nicholas  Poiissin,  Raphael 
MentgB,  Winckehuan,  Angelica  KaidJ'- 
manu,  d'Agincourt,  and  Joseph  Suvce, 
director  of  the  French  Academy,  As 
each  piece  of  sculpture  is  lal>el led  with 
the  uaiue  of  the  personage  it  represents, 
we  shall  only  direct  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  to  the  exquisite  bust  of 
Pius  VII.  l>y  Canovti,  one  of  his  finest 
wcirkp,  and  to  the  rapuumcnt  of  Canovji 

at  *^ '  -'  of  the  gallery  by  Fabi^is. 

'j:   dowit  the  corridor,   we 

V^     .        -    :    ,.■1. 


Roo»  4  (cliiiefly  bronzes). 

1 1  contain*  in  glass  caop?  (1>  various 
bronzt?  utensils:,  (2)  ol>"  ~  i 

nse  or  ornament^  (3) 
magistrate's  chaifr,  fouu^.  ai  .  i.  V.nu- 
rino,  near  Armitcrnum,  and  presctited 
by  Sig.  A.  Castellani  in  1873.  It  is  in 
bro/jze,  inlaid  with  fiiiver,  and  has  a 
footstool     (H)  Oiindelabra  and  vases. 


support  a  lamp,  (U)  b  higa^  orna- 
mented with  bronze  plates  m  relief^ 
illustrative  of  the  Trojan  war.  (14) 
Interesting  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Lettiga,founclontheViininal.  Straight 
on  is 

KooM  5.  ' 

The  pavement,  of  rare  alabaster  of 
difi'erent  kinds,  was  fouud  in  the  House 
of  the  Lamia  family  on  the  Esquilme. 
In  the  centre  are  4  cases  containing  the 
splendid  Reries  of  Imperial  gold  coins 
which  formed  the  Braschi-Albani-Cara- 
pana  Collection,  the  only  remnant  t>f 
the  Campanu  IMuseum  retained  in 
Rome.  On  the  1.  of  the  door  aa*  3 
eases  containing  a  series  of  vs  rude 
auj ihtiiitn^f \xrx\ivv  on  are  silver  consular 
coins,  and  op^n^site  the  door  the  fine 
collection  presented  to  tlie  Museum  i)y 
the  late  Signor  A.  Castellani.  On  the 
rt.  wall  are  part  of  the  mediajvul  coins 
bequeathed  to  Rome  by  the  Romuu 
architect  Stanzaiii,  who  passed  many 
years  in  Russia,  and  collected  upwanls 
of  10,0U0  coins  of  that  couiitry  and 
Poland,  with  Oriental  and  Gernian 
series  of  great  i-arity,  which  will  in 
time  be  also  ananged  in  this  museum. 
Returning  lo  Room  4,  a  door  on  the 
rt.  opens  on  the 

New  Sculpture  Galleries, 

In  the  vestibule  to  the  rt.  (2J  is  the 
sepulchral  cippus  of  Q.  SiilpiciuB 
MaKirans,  a  precocious  scholar,  under 
1 2  years  of  age,  who  won  the  prGcmium 
for  Greek  poetry  again.st  52  com- 
petitors, in  the  third  celebration  of 
the  AijQn  Caprtoiinas,  instituted  by 
Domitian,  in  a,I7.  80,  His  fine  com- 
position, the  ."iubject  of  which  is,  "  How 
Jupiter  reproached  the  Son  for  en- 
trusting his  chariot  to  Phaeton,"  is 
engraved  on  each  side  of  his  portrait. 
This  interesting  raonnmeat  was  dis- 
covered in  1871,  in  pulling  down  the 
old  Porta  Salaria.  To  the  I.  (8)  is  a 
sitting  statuette  of  **  Mot/urr  E^n-th/*  in 
a  little  temple,  with  a  dedicatory  in- 


(10)  btatui'tie '  tit  n  Hermaphrodite   to  \  ^laitw  o?  ^a^cofe^^  ^^^  ^^  \jjRKa 
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Gardens  on  the  Esquiline,  Some  bas- 
relicfo  from  the  eume  locality  are  in- 
fiertet!  in  the  widl.  From  the  vestibule 
ve  enkM-  the 

6.  Octagonal  Hall. 

This  is  a  temporary  eonstrnction,  de- 
sigiHHl  by  the  architect  Yi'spignarii. 
To  the  rt  on  eotering  is  U.  Bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder.  19.  Statuette  of 
Juno.  U  and  IG,  Half-figures  of 
Tritous  from  the  Lamian  Gardens. 
1.^.  Half-figure  of  Coniiuodus,  as  the 
Komun  Hercules,  well  preserved  and 
highly  polished.  Two  Amazons,  one 
injai-ed,  form  the  pedeKtal,  Tliey 
bear  a  shield  Tritb  cornucopia?,  under 
•which  is  a  celestial  globe.  17.  Pom- 
peia  Plutina,  wife  of  Trajan,  large 
bust.  2<^>.  Hadrian,  ditto.  21.  Large 
saroopha^B,  with  two  reclining  figures 
on  the  hd,  otiifinished,  and  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  Caledonian  hunt ; 
found  at  Vloovaro.  Polyhymnia.  25. 
Commuduji,  young,  with  traces  of 
colour.  26.  Venus  Anadj'omena,  ex- 
tremely graceful,  hut  without  arms. 
29.  A  small  fountain  with  Ikcchana- 
lian  reliefs  sapportimg  a  caudelabmm., 
On  each  side»30,3K  Colossal  female 
rtatues  found  on  the  Esquiline.  33. 
Ckudia  with  the  attributes  of  Fortune. 
35.  Statuette  of  a  boy  Hercules  with 
a  bow.  36.  Sileuu»  carrying  a  skin  of 
fluid.  37,  Fortune.  38.  Athlete  run- 
nings found  near  Velletri.  42,  43. 
Biniiiar  figures,  idem.  40.  A  cow 
found  on  the  E&qniline.  45.  Tiberius, 
43.  Statuette  of  a  Faun  carrying  a 
basket  of  grapes,  50.  Female  bust, 
with  head-dress  like  Antonia  of  Drusus. 
5 1 .  Genius  of  a  fountain.  52.  Ariadne. 
63.  Esculapius.  54.  Female  head  re- 
Bembling  Crispina.  S5.  Yalerianus. 
56.  Gordianus  Junior.  57.  VenuB. 
59,  Fine  head  of  an  Amazon^  probably 
a  ct)py  of  the  statue  attributed  to 
Phidias,  found  in  the  Gardens  of 
Maecenas,  on  the  Esquiline.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  hall  is  a  fountain 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  a  yonng 
hunter.  60.  Laughing  Faun,  from  the 
Gardens  of  Mweenas,  62  to  65.  Ca- 
ijatides  in  the  Archaic  style,  from 
^"jxt.    Betweea  these  are  placed  two 


large  and  extremely  fine  vases,  with 
Bacchanalian  reliefs.  C9.  Fountain  in 
the  form  of  a  Rhyton,  or  drinking- 
horn,  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs,  un 
extremely  elegant  work  by  the  Athe- 
nian sculptor  Pontios,  as  appears  from 
the  iuscription,  found  in  the  Gardens 
of  Ma:cenas.  A  tazza  for  a  fountain 
in  the  Greek  style,  from  the  same 
gurdene,  on  a  pedestal  supported  by  4 
greyhounds,  stands  opposite.*  another 
tazza^  also  found  on  the  same  spot^ 
with  serpents  twining  on  the  rim. 


7.  DoDBLE  Hall. 

The  gallery  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
octagon  contains  in  the  centre  on 
entering.  Maiceims,  colossal  bust  foand 
at  Otricoli.  74.  Headless  horse,  found, 
with  75,  Fighting  Hercules,  in  many 
fragments,  in  a  wall  of  the  Villa 
Caserta.  The  latter  is  a  fine  statue, 
cleverly  reconstructed.  70.  Fragment 
of  a  colossal  foot,  found  in  1872, 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Osario,  on  the 
Appian  Way.  The  sandal  is  adorned 
with  a  delicate  bas-relief  of  Tritons, 
Cupids,  and  Dolphins.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Isis  Aihenodoria.  7 1 .  Nymph. 
2.  Antelope  on  a  pedestal,  with  a 
sculptured  relief  of  battlemented  walla 
and  a  temple.  76.  Ariadne,  upper 
part.  77.  Hope,  a  fragment.  80, 
Caryatides  in  rosso  antico.  81.  El^ant 
statuette  of  Venus  Anadyomena.  83. 
Fragments  of  an  Augustan  calendar, 
mentioning  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
85,  86.  Mutilated  statuettes  of  Faunns 
and  Esculapius.  In  this  and  the  second 
portion  oF  the  room  are  a  great  nutnber 
of  fragments,  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
and  representations  of  the  Mithniic 
sacrifice.  On  the  wall  to  the  I.  are 
copies  of  the  mural  paintings  illustra- 
tive of  the  origin  of  Kome,  found  near 
the  so-called  temple  of  MinervaMedica, 
the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Kircherian  Museum.  25.  A  young 
Mercury  (restored^  with  a  tortoise. 
Ohserve  two  exquisite  statuettes  placed 
nndet  glass,  \>e%<i*'.u<i.vaiS5,  isl  few  steps 
we  Bee  a.  d.oot  oii  \X\fc  TV,\eaiS:v\Mt'«k^ 


Seoe. 
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tioxis  ftnd  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
colunms  of  the  lempW  of  Jupiter 
Capiiorutas  may  be  observed.  Through 
the  open  door  on  the  1.  we  rc-«nter 
the  W,  extremity  of  the  Protouiotheca, 
which  is  railed  off,  and  passing  l>efore 
the  monament  to  Canova,  we  enter 


8.  Halt,  of  TtRRA  Cottas. 

This  roo;n  eontaiiis  an  immense 
variety  of  househoM  ware  and  utensils, 
jugs,  jars,  lamps  and  tarthenware  im- 
plements in  common  use,  ranged  round 
the  walls  and  in  glass  cases  in  the 
centre,  also  potiery  from  the  aucitnt 
tombs  on  the  Esqnilincand  a  singular 
kind  of  shaft  or  well  staircase  for 
entering  a  tomb,  composed  of  several 
earrhenwarc  cylinders  large  enough  1o 
admit  a  man,  superposed  on  each  other 
and  with  holes  for  the  feet  and  hands 
for  the  person  going  up  or  down.  It 
was  found  on  tlic  Esquiline,  and  on  the 
cover  is  scnitclied  Euo  C.  Antonios. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  6th  century 
of  Rome.  Observe  a  cinerary  urn  in 
oriental  alabaster  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
ease  and  put  in  an  earthen  jar,  found 
in  the  Piazza  V.  Emauuele— a  series 
of  c.r  roto  offerings,  and  a  variety  of 
architectural  fragments.     Next  is 


9.  Hau^  of  Bao.NZBS- 

Oppositc  the  window  is  the  cele- 
bralcfl  Wolf  of  t fa '  Cnpitol,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  early  arts 
artd  history  of  Italy. 

•♦  And  llion,  the  thtmder-etricken  nurse  orilome  I 
Sli^wolf  I  whose  braxen-imagnd  duga  jmp&rt 
The  mlllc  of  conqaest  yet  wlihln  the  dumo 
^^Hierp,  e&  a  nKmnment  of  antique  Art, 
Tlioa  slftodest :— Mother  of  tbo  mighty  hcoiij 
\\T»icb  th«  great  founder  suck 'd  frcni  thy  wild 
,      teat. 
^U^flDorob'd  by  the  Roman  Jove'»  ethftrpat  dart, 
^^^ad   Iby  Mva\\$,  black  viixh  lightning— dust 
^^^  thou  yet 

'    Gourd  thine  iraraortal  cubs,  nor  (hy  fond  chargo 
furget?"— t/iiWe  Harold. 

This  spceiraeu  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise  to  endless  controversies.  Some 
authorities  identify  it  with  the  wolf 
mentioned    by   Dionyslas   and   Livy, 


Cicero,  while  Winckelmarm  and  later 
antiquaries  confotmd  the  two,  and 
describe  the  wolf  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torian as  the  same  which  was  struck 
with  lightning  in  the  time  of  the  great 
orator.  The  wolf  mentioned  on  the 
authority  of  a  more  remote  writer, 
Fabius  Pictor,  by  Dionysius,  was  an 
ancient  work  of  bronze,  standing  in  his 
time.  The  wolf  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
both  in  the  Catiline  orations  and  in  his 
poem  on  the  Consulate,  as  a  small  gilt 
figure  ofllomulus  sucking  Ibeteatof  a 
wolf  which  was  struck  with  lightning, 
and  which  his  hearers  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  the  Capitol:— •*  Tactiis 
est  ille  etiam  *tui  banc  urbeni  condidit 
Hornulus,  queui  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvnm  at*jue  lactcntem,  uberilms  iu- 
pinis  iuhiantem  fuisse  uieministis.*'— ^ 
CatUin.  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  but  the  gild- 
ing, still  traceable  "on  that  before  us, 
and  the  fracture  in  the  hind  leg,  possibly 
caused  by  lightning,  have  induced 
some  writers  to  regard  it  as  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  imssagc 
alKive  quoted.  There  is  little  doubt  "of 
its  high  antiquity  :  the  workmanship 
i>f  the  wolf  is  manifestly  of  an  early 
period,  but  the  twins  are  modem. 
The  great  difficulty  which  has  ariseti 
in  the  solution  of  the  question  is  the 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the 
antiquaries  respectin]^  the  precise  spot 
on  which  it  was  discovered.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  at  the  Laterau  in 
the  0th  centy.,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  Capitol  in  U73.  Virgil  alludes 
to  this  work  in  his  beautiful  verses  :— 

*'  '  Gtmluos  hulc  ulK-ra  circum 
Ludero  pcndentes  pueroe,  et  liunbere  malreia 
[lupavidos  :  iUara  t«reti  cervlce  reflexam 
Mulcere  allernoe,  et  corpora  fijigere  llugtii,"  " 
.^neid,  viii.  630. 

Behind  this  stands  the  bronze-gilt 
statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  the  Fo7itm 
Boari'm^  and  until  lately  placed  in 
the  great  hatl  of  the  opposite  Capito- 
liue  Museum  of  Sculpture.  The  demi- 
god holds  out  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  in  his  left,  and  grasps  liis 


oUiers  regard  it  as  that  a/Juded  to  by  Uhe  coruwloV^aeX.'vs.^Jftfe'^xwaft'^'^wb, 
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8ui^>08ed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  equefttrian  groups  by  Lysippus,  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and  found  in 
1849  in  the  Vicolo  della  Palme,  in  the 
Trastevere,  along  with  the  Vatican 
Apoxyomenos,  now  in  the  Braccio 
Nuovo,  and  the  Bronze  BuU^  a  massive 
fragment  greatly  injured  and  cor- 
roded, which  stands  in  the  opposite 
comer.  Colossal  hand  and  foot^  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  (?)  the  head  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  courtyard  of  this  palace. 
Statue  of  a  youth  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot,  a  fine,  apd  possibly  an 
early  Greek  work.  Head  of  L.  Junius 
BnUuSf  with  the  eyes  in  enamel,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Cardinal  Pio  di 
Carpi  in  the  16th  centjr.  Diana  Tri- 
formiSf  a  group  representing  the  moon, 
Diana,  and  Hecate,  each  having  the 
attributes  of  the  crescent,  the  arrow, 
and  the  key.  PociUator^  a  graceful 
statuette  of  a  domestic  god,  discovered 
near  the  railway  station  in  1871. 
Bronze  vase^  discovered  at  Palestrina, 
and  presented  to  the  dty  by  Sig.  Au- 
gusto  Castellani.  Ttco  bronze  globes  of 
sovereignty,  one  held  by  the  hand 
already  described,  and  the  other  be- 
longing to  the  statue  of  Trajan  that 
originally  stood  on  his  column.  Sa- 
crificial tripod^  formerly  in  the  Chigi 
Museum.  Large  vase  of  fluted  bronze, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  Porto 
d' Anzio,  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIII. ; 
handles  and  foot  restored.  The  Greek 
inscription  on  the  rim  states  that  it 
was  presented  by  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  to  a  gymnasium  of  the  Eu- 
patorists.  The  two  words  added  in 
Italics  are  interpreted  by  Wiuckelmann 
"  Keep  me  clean."  A  Camillvs^  one 
of  the  young  patricians  who  had  the 
honour  of  assisting  at  the  sacrifices ;  a 
work  of  the  highest  merit  Diana 
multimammcea,  a  marble  statue,  with 
the  head  and  hands  in  bronze. 

Halls  8  and  9  were  closed  in  1887  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  foundations, 
and  the  bronze  objects  enumerated 
above  were  temporarily  transferred  to 
the  Protomotkca. 

The  last  room  of  this  suite  is 


10.  Hau.  op  Itaix>-Greek  Vases. 

This  is  a  collection  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  1866,  by  the  late  Sig.  A. 
Castellani,  and  consists  of  vases,  sareo- 
phagi,  and  sepulchral  antiquities  firom 
different  Etruscan  and  Latin  tombs, 
with  some  valuable  specimens  of 
ancient  ornaments  in  silver  from  Pales- 
trina,  kept  under  glass.  The  door  out 
of  this  room  leads  again  into  the  Prato- 
motheca,  which  we  leave  by  the  follow- 
ing door  on  the  rt.,  and  ascend  a  stair- 
case to  visit  the 

Gallebt  of  Pictubes. 

Although,  as  regards  numbers,  much 
more  extensive  than  the  Pinacotheca 
of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about  230 
pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline  gallery 
18  inferior  as  regards  the  value  of  its 
contents.  It  has  few  works,  indeed, 
of  first-rate  merit,  the  greater  number 
being  of  second  and  third  class.  It 
was  founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the 
last  century. 

Stalrease. — Here  are  some  Frescoes 
removed  from  the  house  of  M.  Angelo 
at  the  Salita  delle  3  pile,  destroyed  in 
1871.  Avanzino  JRuodf  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
formerly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
dei  Conservatori. 

Hall  I. 

Over  the  entrance  door  is  a  picture 
of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  by  E.  Sirani. 
To  the  1.,  78,  F.  Franda^  Madonna  and 
Saints,  painted  in  1513  for  A.  Mala- 
testa.  Over  the  pictures  on  this  wall 
are  two  of  the  frescoes  from  the  Ros- 
pigliosi  Casino,  demolished  during  the 
opening  of  the  Via  Nazionale.  On  the 
I.  wall,  2,  is  a  fine  although  unfinished 
picture  by  Guido,  of  a  Soul  rising  to 
heaven.  Beyond  the  window,  54,  St. 
Catherine,  Garofolo^  and  197,  Paul 
Veronese.  38.  Holy  Family,  jSc/iiat>on«. 
50.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  ScarsclUno.' 
52.  Madonna  and  Holy  Family,  B<^ti- 
aelli.  196,  199.  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  \\Tg«i,  «^  %iit  ^eom«BL  of  Cola 
deir   Amatrice,  <ota«t\^  Xw^  -^V^-omA^ 
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"bntlatttly  cleverly  rejoine<1  and  cleaned. 
l-l't,  a  Sordk-r,  and  130,  a  Witch,  Sal- 
r  36.  Ilogar  and  Jshniael, 

/'  '■',    By  "the  window,  I4fi, 

\  ',     I'hx>"jhc( :     beyond,    9 

M  Vifimil    On  this  wall,  aliove 

ill  ,   are  th»-eo   niuiv   of  tliu 

I:.  t-scoes,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 

Ai  foei'.      Proceeding   to   rt., 

34,  Persian  Sybil,  Cfwrcino,  27.  Pre- 
sentation, attr.  to  Frrt  Bnrtolommeo. 
30.  Holy  Pamily,  Gitrofnk^^  the  best 
work  by  this  painter  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  particularly  interesting  iVom 
having  on  the  back  of  the  jianel  a  skt'tch 
for  another  picture,  with  one  figure 
€x,qmsirL'ly  finished.  2fJ.  Magdalene, 
sigued  by  the  painter  Domessico  Tin- 
twvU'i.  142.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
Mbtjni, 

On  the  rt.  wall  In  the  comer,  Cn- 
iniean  Sybil,  repetition  of  that  in  the 
Borghefie  Gallery,  Ihmcnichino,  16. 
Magdalene,  Gnidb.  157.  Judith,  Giniift 
Jiomnno.  42.  Good  Samaritan,  Paltmt 
Giov'ine.  14.  Triutnph  of  Flora  fone 
»ml1ar  in  the  Louvre) »  -A".  Fomshu 
13.  St,  John  Baptist,  Guercino.  Be- 
yond the  wiudov,  127,  a  fine  picture 
of  fhe  Virgin  and  Child,  with  2  angels, 
by  r.oremo  dtvli.  Above,  97  and  99, 
two  sketches  by  Guich^  Cleopatra  and 
Lucretitt  Borgia,  fi,  St.  Cecilia,  X 
Ji'omatii'lK,  After  the  window,  145, 
attr,  to  Giorijitme,  On  this  "wall,  above 
the  pietnrps,  are  ten  frescoes,  by  Lo 
Spawns,  representing^  Apollo  and  the 
MoF-es.  They  were  reniovetl  from  L#eQ 
X's  palace  of  La  Magliana,  6  niile^i 
fhjtri  Rome,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Before  leaving  this  hull,  ob- 
serre,  to  the  rt.  of  the  corri<lor  door, 
SiJ,  n  fine  picture  by  linhani,  Komiilus 
and  Remus, 

In  the  Corridor  leading  to  Room  If. 
are  three  landscapes  by  Chmh  and 
nine  small  views  of  Rome  by  Van- 
titeUi. 

Room  TT, 

The    best    pictures    arc,    161,   The 
Annunciation,    U'ltmfato.       61.    Gwdo 
Jtenfs  potti-ait,  by  himself,  much  re- 
i,    W.  PottrnH  of  J r/f/.s^Mr?  attr. 


to  himselfC?).  ,  88.  Two  Portraits, 
Mwvni.  lOU  and  1(»6.  Two  Portruit- 
grgups,  Vtpidtji)h,  finely  painted  and 
in  excellent  pres^irvatiqn.  1.34.  Por- 
trait of  Micfiitd  Angehy  attributed  to 
himself. 


Room  TIL 

On  the  wall  to  the  !.  of  tJio  entrance 
door  are— 132,  a  fine  portrait  by  Glta 
BdUni  (?).  87.  St.  Nicholas,  by  the 
same;  also  79,  St.  Seba.stian  ;  and  in 
the  corner,  136,  Portrait  of  P  ). 

L'O 7.  Male  Portrait,  attr.  to  ' 
and  129,  i/.  124.  Baptisiu  u*  .m -lis 
Christ.  Tiiiim  (?).  On  the  next  wall 
16  lfl3,  St.  Barbara,  by  lumenirhiHO. 
Between  the  window  and  the  door  out 
is  9y,  A  Holy  Familv,  in  the  manner 
of  BeUhii. 

HALL  lY. 

To  the  1.  of  the  door  by  which  we 
enter  from  the  last  room,  is  84,  a  St. 
Francis,  by  Rtdmis,  Between  74  and 
8*2,  two  Portraits,  wrongly  attr.  to  Gi"r- 
tfio7ie.  Beyond  the  window  are — 149, 
ITope;  I4y,  Peace;  and  between  ihem, 
224,  The  Rape  of  Europo,  all  by  r*itti 
Vcroruj-se.  The  latter  is  a  repetition  of 
the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  180  (attr.  to  Titikin')  Palma 
Vecchio.  Beyond  the  window  is  164, 
The  Virgin  in  Glory,  by  Gm-ofal*^.  41. 
Orpheus,  a  picture  with  great  richness 
of  detail,  formerly  attributed  to  /-'o»,vsr>j, 
but  evidently  the  work  of  a  Flemish 
painter.  131,  in  the  corner^  the  infants 
Jesus  and  St,  John,  Guido.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  143,  Santa 
Petrouilla,  Gtiero'no,  '*  painted  in  a 
masterly  manner.*'  The  lower  part  of 
this  large  composition  represents  the 
grave  of  tlie  martyr,  where  her  body  is 
shown  to  the  Roman  Senator  Flaccns, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  The 
Saint's  ascent  to  heaven  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  subject.  The  pic- 
ture suffered  much  on  being  rt;niovcd 
to  France,  hut  has  been  restojed. 

On  the  rt.  wall  are— in  tlie  corner 
— ViS,  Cararaqni/n  Gi\)isy.  I2n.  St. 
Matthew,  Ouerciuo.     V«xvi«i^a\  ^^wt  'I. 
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Cleopatm  and  OctaTiatiuB,  by  Gitfrcino. 
116.  St.  Sebostiau,  Guido,  Between 
tiie  vindow  and  the  door  are  3  pic- 
tures by  Tintoretto:  108.  Our  Saviour 
Baptiaed;  176,  ditto,  Crowned  with 
Thorns;  1U»  ditto,  Scourged.  The 
frames  are  interesting  as  being  the 
original  ones  of  the  painter's  period  j 
and  a  few  similar  frames  may  he  ob- 
served on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 

Mdbeom  of  the  Capitol. 

The  huilding  on  the  E.  side  of  tlie 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  tht 
Conservators,  contains  the  Museo  Capi- 
toli&o,  or  Gallery  of  Sculpture.  It 
was  begun  by  Clement  XII.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIJL,  rius  VI.,  Pius  VII.»  and  Lw 
XII.  It  is  a  most  interesting  coUcc- 
tion,  although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  (0)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
b^  the  popular  name  of  Ilarforio^  de- 
rived from  its  having  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Chpitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  OB  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.  Built  into  the 
side  wall  are  consular  fasces  in  relief, 
and  many  inscriptions,  mostly  reladng 
to  the  Pnetorian  cohorts,  discovered 
in  17. 51,  outside  the  Porta  Salara,  in 
the  Vigna  del  Cinque.  Two  Satyrs, 
in  form  of  Telamones,  discovered  about 
1562  in  the  Piazzetta  dei  Satin,  near 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  Fluted  sar- 
cophagus of  Aurelia  Extricata,  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian  in 
1744.  Sarcophagus,  with  boar  and 
deer  hunts  on  the  frieze,  from  the 
same  catacombs.  In  the  inner  porticus 
on  the  1.  of  the  entrance  are  : — 3.  Co- 
lossal statue  of  Minerva,  5.  Portrait 
statue  of  a  Roman  lady  ;  head  antique, 
but  'adapted.  6.  Sarcophagus,  \vith 
Bacchanalian  reliefs,  from  the  moaa- 
sterj'  of  Campo  Marzio.  At  the  end 
of  the  porticus  is  a  colossal  head  of 
Cybele  found  at  Hadrian's  villa.  It 
stands  between  2  basalt  Cynocephali 
found  at  the  Iseum  uear  the  Minerva 

ch.  with  a  granitQ  croetMlile  in  inyni  \ 

s  door  OD  the  L  opens  on  to 


ItooM  I, 

On  the  1.  waU  is  a  large  and  inteKsi 
ing  mosaic  of  a  Koman  galley,  with 
port  and  lighthouse.    It  was  fonnd  o 
the  Qoirinal  in  l87Sj  in  the  house 
Claudios    Claudiauus,  and   was    pr 
seuted  to  the  museum  by  Prince  Pall 
vicini.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  i 
an  Egyptian  vase,  on  a  pedestal  bearinj 
a  Pahnyrene  inscription.     Around 
various  fragments  of  bassl-rilievi, 
inscriptions;  3  stags  in  peperino, 
on  the  S.  wall  is  a  good  Roman  in 
of  a  lion  Burroimded  by  Cupids,  -with  a 
figtire  of  Hercules  dressed  asOmphale. 
Tnis  finely  worked   mosaic  was  dis- 
covered in  the  woo<ls  of  Porto  d'Anzio 
in  1749.     There  is  a  similar  mosaic  in 
the  British  Museum. 


Room  II. 


Euc  m  J 


On  the  walls  are  inserted  many  in- 
sciiptious  and  fragments,  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum  by  Sarti.    The  inscrip- 
tion No.  15,  discovered  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  in  1868,  is  particularly  interesting, 
as  showing  that  the  hill  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  AciiiiGIabriones,  and 
was   kept  as  a  garden.     9,  Peperino 
base  of  a  statue,  found  in  1 867,  on  the 
site  of  the  porticus  of  Philippus,  near^ 
the   Piazza  Tartaruga^    It   bears   thflfl 
name  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  con-'™ 
queror  of  Epiriis.     10.  Peperino  base  of 
a  votive  offering  made  to  Hercules  by 
M.   Minacius,  during    the   2nd  Punic 
War.     18.  Monumental    cippus,    dis- 
covered in  1 866,  in  the  Campo  Veranc 
or  extramural  cemetery^  and  bearinf 
the  name  of  a  fi-cedman  of  the  Sabi 
Verani. 

Room  III. 

On  the  walls  are  inserted  iascrlf 
tious   from    the  Sarti   and  Mclchiorr 
collections,  among  which  one  belot 
iog  to  Septicius,  a  wreath-maker  from 
the  Sacra  Via,  and  another  bdoxiginf 
to  Cacltis,  a  money-changer,  from  tl 
tia&WvcBt  3v\l\au    Two  fine  sarcophs 


8ecL  IV. 
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Retnming  to  the  porticos,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  opposite  end,  we  see,  7, 
colossal  head  of  Cybele,  found  at  Ha- 
dnao's  villa,  8,  Captive  Dacian  king, 
in  pavanozzetto  marble,  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  statues  on  the  arch  of  Con- 
st&jjtiue.  23.  Ck>lossal  statue  of  Fau- 
stma  the  elder,  discovered  under  the 
rlj.  Btat.  14.  Fragment  of  a  bstfi-relief, 
with  a  Sow,  from  the  Via  Appiu.  22. 
Diana,  greatly  restored,  25.  Polyphe- 
mus, a  group  of  doubtful  antiquity,  re- 
stored as  tlie  gcxl  Pan.  21.  Mercury, 
booght  for  the  Museum  in  1816.  27. 
Sarcophagus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  recumbent  figures  of 
Ceres  and  Oceanus.    It  formerly  stood 


on  the  staircase  of  the  Al^acifili.  13. 
Hadrian,  in  sacrificial  costume,  dis*' 
covered  in  the  IGth  centy,,  near  S. 
Stefano  Rotondo ;  left  baud  restored. 
19.  The  Cyprian  Mars,  found  on  tbe 
Aventine:  the  torso  is  andque,  "and 
elaborately  sculpturtid.  The  modern 
regtoi-ations  are  out  of  proportion. 
32.  Hercules  kiMbg  the  Hydra,  dis- 
covered at  S.  Agnese,  on  the  Via  No- 
mentana,  and  restored  by  Algardy,  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  original  left 
leg  (18)  with  the  Hydra,  which  is  now 
placed  beside  the  statue  for  comparison. 
Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  lu  red  porphyry,  16.  There  are 
several    fragments  of  the   bases    and 
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Exterior. 


c  o 


Katrjuic«. 


capitals  of  the  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  Concord  in  this  vesubale, 
which  will  interest  the  architect,  from 
the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed;  and  the  pedestals  sup- 
porting Nos.  15  and  16  found  near  the 
Pyramid  ofCaiusCscstius  with  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  its  erection,  with  tlie 
oames  of  his  heirs,  M.  Valerius,  Mes- 
salta  Corvinus,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
Janiuft  Silauus,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Planus  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  ia  history.  At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  porticus  or  corridor,  on 
the  rt.,  are  three  more  rooms,  containing 
■  series  of  Imperial  and  Consular  iu- 
teripUoDs,  arranged  on  the  walls,  down 


to  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  someJ 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  sculj 
ture.     In  the  first. 

Room  IV., 

a  square  altar  of  Greek  mrtrble  found 
at  Albano,  with  bas-relteliii  of  the 
Labours  of  Hercules.  Upon  it  slauila 
a  draped  headless  etatuette,  perhaps  of 
Latona. 

Room  V., 

calledtheKftllol\SA%wtta^\i3W?^.  Vo. 
it  is  a  sarco^ka^a  <^vSiC*jNsx^i^.\wV^^^v 
in  tlie  V\R\k«i  Kmm«ft'iQ\^  ^^.  ^^  **-^^ 
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milestone  on  the  Appian  Way;  tlie 
bas-reliefs  in  front  rt'pi'esent  a  combat 
between  the  Ganls  and  Honians,  in 
which  the  former  are  represeiiteti  with 
torqttes  round  their  necks,  as  on  th^ 
stxitue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  The 
Gaulish  chief  in  the  foreground,  in 
the  act  of  killing  himself,  is  supposed 
to  be  Aucorestns,  defeated  in  a.d.c. 
417  b^  the  Consnl  Atilios  Regdits. 
la  thts  same  room  is  a  sepnlchral 
cippus  (No.  6)  of  T.  Slatilius  Apor, 
measarer  of  the  public  btiihlings,  witli 
reitefs  in  which  the  compasses,  the 
plummet,  a  measure  of  length,  and 
Tarious  in&trumeots  of  his  profession, 
are  introduced.  The  latter  shows  that 
the  ancient  Roman  foot,  divided  into 
16  parts,  was  not  quite  12  English 
inches  ( 1 1"  59)  in  length.  A  MiUlarium^ 
marked  VI L,  of  the  reign  of  MaxeutiuJi, 
On  the  back  of  the  slump  is  a  Gretk 
in&eriptton,  with  the  name  of  Annla 
Regilla,  the  wife  of  Herodes  Atticus  : 
found  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Eusebio, 
The  walls  of  thLs  room  are  covered 
with  a  series  of  inseriplions,  extending 
from  the  time  of  Nero  to  Honorius  and 
Valentinian.  (2)  Monumental  cippus 
of  Bathyllus,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the 
Augustan  age,  discovered  in  the  Co- 
Itimbarium  of  the  liberti  of  Livia  on 
the  Appiau.  The  head  bus  been  care- 
lessly restored  as  that  of  a  youth, 
although  the  original  one,  represeiitiiig 
Butliyihis  in  aiivanccd  age,  was  dis- 
coTcred  at  the  same  time,  and  bought 
by  Ficoroiii.     In  the  last, 


Room  VT., 

the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  fine 
sarcophagus,  celebrated  for  its  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  history  of 
Achilles;  the  subjecr  in  front  is  the 
dbputii   between    Achilles    and   Aga- 


meuiDOa    about    Briseis,   the 


opening 


■  soeue   of  the   LLJad;   on    the    rt.  fiits 

H  AgamemnoQ  on   his   throne,    and  oil 

H  the  1.  an   aged  personage,  Nestor  or 

H  Chalcas,  whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a 

H  group  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword 

H  to  avenge  the  wronff  inflict*.^  on  kim,    __  „„   ._ ^,, 

W  whilst  Briseis  and  Miuerva  persuade  \T«iai.^\e&  ^it  5 tc^vv^t  t^t^^^^ 

B  mm  to  resheaih  it;  the  other  fig\ir€a\t\valeTicVw?ate-^  ^.^JssJvt^qS^ 


are  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.    On 

of   the    sides    is  Achilles    with 
daughters  of  Lycomedes,  and  his  dc 
paiiurc  from  Scyros ;  and  on  the  othc 
the  Greek  chieftains  at  Troy  beggir 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  PatrocJu; 
At  the  back  but  more  roughly  execut 
is  Priam  interceding  for  the  boil 
Hector.      This    interesting    urn 
found  in  the  tumolns  called  the  Mc 
del  txrano,  2  m.  from  the  naodem  Port 
S.  Giovanni,  on  the  road  to  Frascat 
The  Portland  Va*e,  now  in  the  Bt 
Maseum,  was  found  inside  of  it, 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  persons 
whom  the  tomb  was   erected.      ~ 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagi 
have  been  called  Alexander  Sevcnu 
and  MaraaiKa  his  mother,   but  wit 
out  any  kind  of  authority.     A  sittinf 
statue  of  Pluto  with   Cerberus  (15) 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.    Severn 
early  Christian  inscriptions  from  ne 
the  ch.    of   Santa  Costanza    are 
iuto   the  walls  of   this  room.     Thfi 
so-called     Shield     of    Achilles     ( 
formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Am^H 
\n  the   ch.  of  the  Ara   Oceli,   wh 
explains    why  there    is    a    mediscvi 
mosaic  in  the  centre,  a  work  of 
C'osmati. 

The  Staircase,  on  the  walls  of  whicl 
leading  to  the  upper  halls  of  the  Mc 
scum,  are  the  fragments  of  the  ceh 
brated  Pianta   CafitoU/oi,  the  groanc 
plan  of   ancient    Rome  engraved   i 
marble,  found  by  Antonio  Dosi  da 
Gemiuiano  in  the  time  of  Paul  111., 
the  garden  behind  thech.of  SS.C^osl 
e  Damiano,  on  the  area  of  the  fonji 
of  Peace.      The  plan  was    engravt 
under  Septimius  Severus  and  GaracalU 
whoso  names  are  preserved  on  one 
the   slabs.      These  fragments,    in 
compartments,  arc  of  great  value 
the    lioman    topograplier,    and    hai 
more  than  once  enabled  him  to  throl 
U^ht  on  disputed  questions  connecte 
with  the  position  of  several  monument 
One  of   the   most  perfect  fragment 
contains  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey ;  anothc 
oi  ^^  Vwtvco  <i?  Qctavia.  with 
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Ulpia;  fljid  a  Ibni'th  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marceilua*  with  the  names  anuexeU, 
A  further  portion  was  discovered  in 
1867  in  the  same  place  by  Sig.  Tocco, 
OB  whieh  \be  plau  of  the  portico  of 
Liiria  i^  engraved.  Oq  tho  £r&t  land- 
ing; are  statues  of  pudioitia  aad  Jimo 
Laouvina. 

Tiie  Gallery,— At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  are  2  finely-preserved  busts 
(63  a)td  62)  of  Marcus  Aurdius  and 
Seplimius  Severus,  discovered,  the  first 
at  LanuTiimiy  now  Civita  Lavinia,  in 
1701,  the  second  at  Porto  d'Anzio. 
The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  covered 


with  the  inscriptions  found  in  tlio  Co- 
lumbaria ou  the  Appian  Way,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  fieedmen  of 
Livia ;  many  of  which  are  very  curious 
as  conveying  the  names  of  persona  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  household  of 
the  Augustan  age,  aj»d  the  dfifiignation 
of  their  occupations,  &c.  Among  the 
busts  and  statues  ai'e  the  following  : — 
G4.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius.  61,  Silenus.  60,  Satyr 
playing  ou  a  fiutc,  found  in  1 749  in 
the  vineyard  of  SS.  Cosiua  e  Damiano 
on  the  ATeutine.  5.  An  antique  re- 
petition of  the  Cupid  of  J^nixiteles,  from. 
Hadrian's   villa»    of   which  we    have 
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felready  noticed  others  in  the  Mustitim 
df  the  Vatican,  58.  vStatue  of  Trtga- 
nus  I>ecius.  5C.  Seated  Btatue  of  a 
'  -}  aud  chihl,  cjommonly 
•  pina  and  Nero.  8.  An 
ii..._,u  Bacchante.  9.  Alaugh- 
gf  Bacchus.  54.  Portrait  statue, 
supposed  to  represent  /tt/itt,  daughter 
of  Titos,  discovered  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebostiano.  (No  numbers  are  attached 
to  the  sarcophagi.)  Below  is  a  sar- 
oophugus»  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine.  10.  An  octagonal  cine- 
tary  nm,  with  7  Cupids,  in  reiief.  02. 
Euterpe,  n  graceful  statuette  frnoin 
Bsttnaa*^  tills,    12.  A  Satyr  pJaying 


on  tlie  fltite,  found  in  1749,  on  the 
Aveutine,  50.  Torso  of  the  Disco- 
bolus of  Myron,  wrongly  restored  by 
Mo  not  as  a  wounded  warrior,  14. 
A  wiiio-vase,  with  satyrs  and  bacchan- 
tes in  low  relief.  49.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juuo,  grand,  beautiful,  and  finely  pre- 
ser\'ed.  48.  Torso  of  a  youth,  restored 
as  one  of  the  Niobids.  16.  Torso  of  a 
Psyche,  restored  as  one  of  the  Niobids. 
47.  The  Delia  Valle  bust  of  Jupiter, 
so  calkil  from  the  family  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 40.  Diana  I/ucifera»  found  ou 
the  Appian  NV&^ , Vi\X\v  ^c*.  VO .   U^ckt 

the  lAnk  Ru^  «AMLca.<viu  <i!l  '«.^iRRi\\Ni&-,'«wi 
la  "4, 
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highly  interestiinf  work,  brought  from 
the  oh.  of  S.  Biagio,  at  Nepi.  20. 
Psyche  with  the  win^  of  a  butterfly, 
iVom  Hadrian's  Villa,  43,  Bust  of 
Antinous,  42.  A  sitting  female;  the 
drapery,  though  coarsely  executed,  has 
cousiderable  grandeur  of  st^le,  found 
in  the  viciaity  of  S.  Gregorio  on  the 
Cmlian.  41.  Hermes  of  Jupiter  Ara- 
jnon.  40.  Ceres.  24.  Bust  ^of  Tibe- 
rius. 38.  Bacchus,  yr'nh  a  panther. 
25.  Good  statue  of  Jupiter,  with  the 
eagle,  found  in  1750  at  Porto  d'Auzio. 
On  the  altar  underneath  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  history  of  the  vestal  Quiuctia, 
found  at  la  Marmorata.  37.  Jupiter 
Serapis.  36.  Bust  of  Hadrian,  the 
ask  in  alabaster.  28.  Bust  of  Com- 
modiis,  young.  2&-  Minerva,  found  at 
Velletri.  34.  Doraitius  iEnobarbas, 
father  of  Nero.  31.  Caracalla.  The 
fine  marble  vase  isrhich  stands  at  thcs 
N.  extremity  of  the  corridor  was 
found  near  the  tomb  of  Ctccilia  Me- 
tellft,  in  1680.  It  stands  on  a  cir- 
cular altar^  with  bas-reliefs  of  12 
divinities,  found  at  Nettuno,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  specimen  of 
Etruscan  art,  and  by  others  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Greek  style.  I'he 
divinities  areajranged  in  the  folio  wing 
order: — 1.  Jupiter;  2,  Juno;  3.  Mi- 
nerva; 4.  Hercules;  5.  Apollo;  6. 
Diana;  7.  Marsj  8,  Venus;  9,  Vesta; 
10,  Mercury;  11.  Neptune;  12.  Vulcan. 

Hall  of  the  Byiijg  Gladiator,  — 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
arc  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1  SI 6.  The  first 
ia  the  celebrated  figure  from  which  it 
derives  its  name: — I.  The  Dying 
Gladiator  (a),  *' There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a 
Gaul,  as  the  torque  round  bis  neck 
would  indicate.  The  date  of  the 
sculpture  is  2nd  or  1st  centy.  b.c-  ; 
when  designs,  representing  victories 
over  the  Gauls,  became  frequent  in 
Greek  and  Greco-Roman  art.  On  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  a  group  of 
the  ki/jd  jpreseflted  to  the  Athenians 
h"  AttalaSf  the  king  of  Pergamon. 
*  «a?e  hfire   tboaffht  that  the  Dyitig 


Gladiator  may  have  belonged  to  that 
group,  but  the  figures  of  Gauls,  with 
their  strong  expressions  of  the  emo» 
tions,  lent  tliemselves  so  readily  to  th« 
artistic  taste  of  the  times  that  there  it 
no  necessity  for  connecting  this  par- 
ticular statue  with  the  group  of  Atta- 
ins."—A.  S.  Murray.  The  rt.  arm 
and  the  toes  of  both  ,feet  have  been 
admirably  restored.  The  arm  is  attri- 
buted to  Michel  Angelo. 

<*  I  see  before  me  the  gUdlfttor  lie : 
Hfi  leuu  apon  his  hiuul— his  nuuily  brow 
€on«QnU  I/O  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  bis  droop'd  bead  sinks  gndtuilly  law— 
And  through  his  dda  the  lAfit  drops,  ebbing 

slow 
From  the  red  gaah,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  llrfit  of  a  ibunder-fihower ;  aad  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — be  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  Inhuman  shout  t^hidi  haa'dtbe 

wretch  who  won. 

■He  beard  U,  bnt  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  tliat  was  far  awoy. 
He  recfc'd  not  v(  the  life  ha  lost  nor  prixe, 
But  where  bis  rude  hut  by  tho  DaDUt)e  lay, 
'('here  were  hiii  yonug  borbariona  all  at  play. 
There  wad  their  Dadan  mother— he,  their  aire, 
BiUcbcr'd  to  moke  a  Ruotsn  holiday. 
All  thia  ru&h'd  with  his  blood— shall  he  ex« 

plre. 
And  unaveoged?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glat 

yuur  ire  1 "  Ckilde  HaroM, 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  npon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colos- 
sal, the  proportions  are  beyond  life, 
perhaps  7  teet ;  and  yet  from  its  sivm- 
metry  it  does  not  appear  larger  than 
life,  The  forms  are  full,  round,  and 
manty  ;  the  visage  mournful ;  the  lip 
yielding  to  the  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye 
deepened  by  despair ;  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  a  little  wrinkled;  the  hair 
clotted  in  thick  sharp- pointed  locks,  as 
if  from  the  sweat  of  fight  and  exhausted 
strength ;  the  body  large ;  the  shoul- 
ders square;  the  balance  well  pre- 
served by  the  band  ou  which  he  rests  ; 
the  Vvm\i&  ^tvfcW  touuded  \  the  joints 
a\&ne  ute  Fernet  ^tA.  towtr    \\. 
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f  S&Uost,  ftnd  was  for  some  time  in 
the  gallery  at  the  Villa  Ludovisi ;  it 
Iras  purchased  by  Clement  XII.  7. 
iipoUo,  vrith  a  lyre,  or  the  Lykcan 
Apollo,  found  at  the  Solfatara,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.     6.  A  Roman  Matron, 

Priestess,  with  a  coosccrated  vessel 

her  hand,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 

Ariadne,  a  fine  bust.  4.  The  Ama- 
zon, one  of  the  best  figures  of  its  class 
•—much  finer  than  the  repetition  in  the 
Vatican,  found  in  Hail rian's  villa.  3, 
^ead  of  Alexander  the  Great.  2.  Co- 
statue  of  Juno  of  Geres,  Icnown 

the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  16.  Bust 
of  Marcus  Brutus.  15.  Isis,  called 
Iso  Electra  or  Pandora.  14.  Portrait 
itatue  of  a  lady,  commonly  called 
flora,  discovered  in  1741  at  Hadrian's 
▼ilia,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  museum. 
12.  The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol, 
found  also  tn  Hadrian's  villa.  This 
exquisite  statue  has  commanded  the 
Lration  of  all  critics  by  its  exceed- 
ing beauty.  "  In  the  Antinous,"  says 
ohn  Bell,  "  the  anatomist  would  look 
In  Tain  to  detect  even  the  slightest 
suistake  or  misconception ;  yet  such  is 
Iheaimplicity  of  the  whole  composition, 
and  undulating  the  forms,  that 
ig  error  would  appear  as  a  gross 
The  statue  bears  ou  the  rt.  leg 
•  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller  one  ou  the 
breast,  produced  by  iron,  10.  A  repe- 
titioQ  of  the  Faun  of  Praxitbles. 
We  have  already  noticed  others  in  the 
Vatican :  this  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all;  the  anna  and  feet  are  restored ;  it 
was  found,  in  1701,  near  Civita  La- 
viiiia,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa.  9. 
Girl  protecting  a  dove.  8.  A  good 
statue  of  Zeno,  found  at  Civita  La- 
vinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Auto- 
ninus  Pins.  11.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental 
^Alabaster;  it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
iratii,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  fcvot 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 

TTftH  of  the  Faun.  —  On  the  wall 
to  the  rt.  is  the  celebrated  Table  of 
Brouxe,  inscribed  with  part  of  the  Lex 
Kegia,  or  the  Degree  of  the  Senate 


expounded  to  his  followers  the  power 
and  rights  of  the  Roman  people.  It 
was  found  near  the  Lateran.  The 
rdiefs  on  the  walls  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :^Four  cars  drawn  by 
elephants,  leopards,  deer,  and  sheep, 
led  by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front 
of  a  Christian  8arcophagu.s,  represent- 
ing Cupids  employed  in  the  operations 
of  the  vintage.  I.  The  celebrated 
•Faun  (c)  in  rosso  antieo,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1736,  valuable  not 
only  for  the  rare  material  but  for  its 
fine  sculpture :  it  stands  on  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Serapis,  by  Scipio  Orfitua, 
found  in  1745  on  the  Appian  Way, 
near  Bt.  Sebastian.  23.  Colossal  head 
of  Hercules,  on  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  26.  A  fine  colossal  head  of 
Bacchus,  also  on  a  rostral  altar,  27. 
Thia  altar,  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and 
the  2  preceding  to  Tranquilitas  and 
the  Winds,  were  found  in  clearing  the 
harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  votive  offerings 
from  sailors.  Sarcophagus  (a),  wi5i 
bas-reliefe  representing  the  story  of 
Diana  and  Endyroiou,  found  under 
Clement  XI.  in  the  ch.  of  S,  Eastachio. 
7.  Unknown  bust,  on  a  votive  altar  to 
Isis,  fowid  in  1719  near  the  ch,  of  La 
Minerva.  8.  The  boy  with  a  comic 
mask,  full  of  nature,  and  very  fine  as 
a  work  of  art.  16.  A  repetition  of  the 
boy  and  goose  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  but  inferior  in  execution, 
found  in  1741  between  the  liateran 
and  S-  Croce  in  Gerusalemme ;  the 
altar  beneath  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  SarcophAttius  (6),  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the 
Amazons.  It  is  mentioned  by  Flax- 
man  in  his  lectures  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  reliefs :  on  the 
lid  is  a  group  of  mourning  Amazons. 
This  sarcophagus  was  found  neuv  Torre 
Salona,  on  the  Via  Collatiaa.  Upon 
the  walls  are  numerous  Roman  in- 
scriptions, wjih  an  interesting  series  of 
the  Sign' I  TetjuiariUf  or  private  marks 
of  the  Roman  brick-makers. 


a^ 


The   BolotJU  V^  ^fe  iwstR,  -«\S^  •&. 
Iff  the  imperial  power  on  Yes-  \  heavy  painleA  aa^Si  g'^V  itw>1,  vxv  -Kiss^ 
Oa  this  table  Coja  di  Bienzi  |  ppineU,  oi  t\\Q  Wxoe  o^  \wvw.«i?sx%X>^.— 
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§  5.   HALL   OF   ILLUSTRIOUS  ME3S. 
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The  2  fluted  columns  of  poria  sntdii 
marble  on  each  Bide  of  the  niche  in 
this  saloon  were  found  near  the  tomb 
of  CfiEcilia  Metella.  The  2  Victories 
wliich  support  the  arms  of  Clement 
XII.  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
Gorso.  In  the  middle  of  the  hull 
are— I,  Jupiter  (/ ),  in  black  marble, 
on  a  circulai*  altar  found  at  Porto 
d'Auzio.  2  and  4.  The  beautiful 
ceutaurs  iu  biyioin'jrato  (gg)^  were 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  in  1736  by 
Furietti.  On  the  base  are  the  names 
of  the  sculptors,  Aristcas  and  Paphios 
of  Aphrodisium.  3.  A  colossal  statue 
of  the  infant  Hercules,  in  green 
basalt  (cl),  found  on  the  Aventine.  5, 
^sculapius  in  nero  antico  (c\  on  a 
circular  altar*  with  reliefs  relative  to 
Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto  d'iVnzio. 
30,  Apollo.  '6U  Apollo  with  a  lyie. 
32.  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius-  10 
and  2S.  Amazons  wounded.  34.  Sta- 
tues as  Mars  and  Venus,  found  on 
the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  in  1770,  35.  Isis  with  a  lotus 
on  the  head.  7.  The  Pythian  Apollo, 
found  in  the  Villa  Palombara  on  the 
Esqiiiliuc.  3,  IB.  '2  statues  of  Minerva 
Bellica.  9.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan 
with  a  civic  crown.  10.  A  naked 
statue  with  the  head  of  Augustus. 
13.  Naked  statue  of  tiadrian,  as  Mars, 
found  nearCeprauo.  14.  A  Koman  in 
his  toga,  called  Marius,  from  which 
Chantrey  copit-d  his  statue  of  Cauning 
in  Palace  Yard.  15.  Homan  matron. 
17.  Statue  of  Minerva,  in  tlic  ceutral 
niche,  1».  An  Amazon.  20.  Apf>Ilo. 
21.  Mercury.  25.  Ooloj-sal  bust  of 
Antoninus  Piaa.  27.  A  hunter  with 
a  hare»  fouud  near  the  Porta  Latiiiu 
in  1747,  Oa  the  plinth  is  the  name 
Poli/tmms  lib.  28.  Harpocrates,  with 
his  finger  oa  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1 744. 

'    Hall  of  lUuBtriouB  Men. ^T he  \m&~ 
reliefs  on  the  walls  are  the  following: 
— Frieze,  cousisting  of  5  pieces,  pro- 
bably from  a  temple  of  Neptune,  repre- 
seating  sacrihcml  Jnstrmueuts,  with  3 
^ood  relief's  of"  trident  prows  of  galleys 
I'd  other  naval  emblems.     Death  of 
MGleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
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Calliope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terraent.  Conveying  a  dead  hod^to 
the  funeral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacri^ 
to  Hygeia,  in  roeso-antioo.  A  beech' 
scene,  with  the  name  of  the  scul 
Oailimaclras,  found  at  Orte.  In  t 
centre  of  the  hall,  98,  is  a  fine  sitt 
statue  (i),  BttppoHcd  to  be  of  Man 
Claudius  MarccUus,  one  of  the  great 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conquer 
of  Viridomar,  B.C.  222,  fonuerly  i 
the  Giustiniaci  collection.  Eomid 
room,  on  2  ranges  of  shtdves,  are  pla 
93  busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and 
historians:^ — 1.  Virgd,  very  doubtful; 
by  some  called  Alexander  the  Greal 
4,  5,  6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades. 
Cameades.  10,  Seneca.  U.  Aspik- 
Kia  (?).  13.  Lycias.  16.  Marcus 
Agrippa,  a  colossal  bust.  17.  Hieron 
18.  Isocrates,  found  in  the  Piazai  of  ~ 
M.  jila^giore.  19.  Thoophrastus,  co 
lossal.  20.  Marcoi;  Atirelitta.  21 
Diogenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales 
24.  Asclepiados.  2&.  Theonof  Smy 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  discover 
at  Smyrna  in  the  last  century.  27. 
Pythagoras.  28.  Bust,  called  Ale: 
ander  the  Great.  30.  Aristophanes  (? 
31 T  32.  Demosthenes.  US.  Pindar, 
34.  Sophocles.  37.  Uippocralcs,  3 
Aratus.  39,  4a.  Democritus,  41,  42, 
43.  Euripides.  44,  45,  46.  Homer. 
48.  Corbttlo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  with  the  wound  on  the  left  side 
of  hLs  head  carefully  worked  out.  5h 
Ponipey,  52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53 
Aristotle.  54.  Sappho.  A5.  CleOi 
patra.  57.  Lysias.  59.  Herodotus (?)^ 
according  to  some,  Arrainiti.*?.  60 
Thucydides.  64.  Epicurus.  63.  Doubli 
hermes  of  Epicurus  and  Metrodo< 
rus,  found  in  1743,  in  digging  th 
foundations  of  the  portico  of  S.  31, 
Maggiore.  05.  Pythodonis,  found  ai 
Ephesus,  GG.  Phocioii,  a  very  clevei 
for^^ery,  67.  Agaihon.  68,  «9.  Ma- 
sinissa.  70.  Aiitisihenest  found  ir 
1741.  72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian 
75,  Cicero,  supposed  by  some  to  Ix 
Asinius  Pollio.  76.  Terence  (Terji 
donbtful),  roughly  executed,  with  a 
comic  mask  on  tlie  sfioulder,  dis 
\  cover liA  <iTi.  v\\tt  "Vf  m  V.vvi\\\u   in    1827. 
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"but  they  are  more  probably  busts  of 
the  btardled  Bacchus. 

Hall  of  the  Emperors.— On  tJje  walls 
pre  u  secies  of  bus-ruliefe^  arranged  in 
tlie  following  order: — Triimiplia  of 
Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
•with  '^  vi\  ear^r'T's,  The  Musi's. 
A  j:  iref  of  Perseus  deliver- 
ing ,\ -...-  .1.    Socrates  with  Philo- 

>hy«  and  Hesiod  with  a  Muse ;  the 
2  latttr  reliefs  are  casts  from  a  sarco- 
phagus in  Paris.  A  sleeping  Endymiou 
^th  his  dog,  found  on  the  Aveutiue. 
A  bas-relief  dedicated  by  a  freed  man 
of  Marcuii  Aureliuis  to  the  Fountains 
and  Nymphs:  iu  frout  a  river-god, 
with  a  group  of  3  Nymphs,  similar  to 
the  celebrated  group  of  the  Gi-aces  in 
the  Gallery  at  Siena ;  and  on  the  other 
lide,  Hylas  carried  oif  by  the  river- 
nymphs.  Jn  the  middle  of  this  hall 
is  the  siiUJVg  *'<t<xtue{h)oj'Atfrijypiaa  the 
elder,  the  daughter  -of  M.  Agrippa, 
wife  of  Gerinauicus,  and  mother  of 
Caligula,  remarkable  for  the  ease  of 
the  position  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  drapery;  archjeologists  are  not, 
however,  agreed  on  the  personage 
whom  it  represents.    Around  the  room 

N  arranged  84  busts  of  the  Kouiau 
Berors  and  empresses  in  ehrono- 
n»I  order,  a  collection  of  great 
ne,  presenting  u&  the  portraits  of 
Eome  of  the  most  remarkable  person- 
ages in  history.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting  i — 1.  Julius  Caisar, 
2.  Angnstios.  3.  The  ;|^oung  Marce!- 
lus  (?.).  4,  5.  Tiberius,  found  at 
PrJvernmn  in  1S31I.  6,  Drusus-,  his 
brother.  7.  Drusns,  his  son,  found  at 
Ttisculum  in  1818.  8.  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  the  first  Drusua,  niother  of 
Germanicus  and  Claudius.  9.  Ger- 
innnious.  10.  Ilis  wife,  Agrippina. 
11.  Caligula,  in  green  basah.  12. 
Claudius.  13.  Messalina,  the  fifth, 
and,  II.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of 
Claudius.  15,  IG.  Nero.  17.  Pop- 
pcea,  his  wife*  in  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
found  near  S.  Lorenzo  ftiori  le  Mura. 
18.  Galba.  19.  Otho.  20.  Vitellius. 
21.  Vespasian.  2:2.  ThiiH,  23.  Julia, 
ihugbtcr,  found  \riik  No,  35  in  the 
IJJa  CasaJi,  oji  the  Qeiwi.     :i4,  jio- 


mitian.  25.  Domitia  Ltm^na.  2€. 
Nerva,  supposed  to  be  modern  and  by 
Algardi.  27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotina, 
wife  of  Tiiijau.  29.  His  sister  Mar- 
eiana.  30,  His  daughter  Matidia,  31, 
3J.  Hadrian,  found  at  Porto  d'Anxio, 
33.  Julia  Sabina,  his  wife.  .14.  iElius 
Caisar,  his  adopted  son.  35.  Anto- 
ninus Piu»,  found  at  Lanuviutn  in 
1701.  .17,  Annius  Verus,  .38,  Marcus 
Aureiius.  39.  Faustina^  liie  wife,  from. 
Hadrian's  villa.  40.  Anmcns  Verns, 
fonnd  at  Lanuvium  in  170  L  41.  Lu- 
cius Verus.  42;  His  wife,  Lucilln, 
found  at  Smyrna.  43.  ComuKidus, 
found  at  Lanuvium  in  1701,  44,  Cris- 
pina,  his  wife.  45.  Pertinax.  46. 
Didias  Juliaoius.  48.  Pescennins 
Niger.  49.  Clodius  Albinus,  a  forgery 
by  the  same  artist  who  made  the  Pho- 
eiou  in  the  preceding  room.  50,  51. 
Seplimius  Severua.  52,  His  wife. 
Julia  Pia,  with  a  wig.     53,  Caracalla, 

54.  Geta.  55.  Macrinus,  found  at 
Basiliolo,  outside  Porta   S.  Giovanni. 

55.  Diduuieniamis.  57.  Ehigabalus. 
53.  Aniiia  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Julia 
Maisa,  eo.  Alexander  Severus.  61* 
Julia  Mammaa,  his  mother.  t]2.  Maxi- 
tninius.  03.  Maximiis,  64.  Gordiau 
the  elde,r.  fj5.  Gordian  the  younger, 
(jG.  Ptipiemis.  C7.  Balhiuus,  foimd 
outside  Porta  Porlese  in  18a9.  68. 
Gordianus  Pius.  69.  Philip  the 
younger  (?)  found  at  Civiia  Layinia. 
70.  Trajanus  Decius.  71.  Quintius 
Herennius.  72.  Hostilianu.s.  73.  Tr&T 
bouianus.  74,  75.  Vokisianus,  76. 
Galiienus.  77-  Salouina,  wife  of  Gal- 
lienus.  78.  Saloniuus,  their  son.  79. 
Carious,  80.  Dioeletijm.  81,  Con* 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  Julian,  83, 
Maguus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
extreme  degradation  which  scalpturo 
had  reached  in  the  5th  centy. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus,  a  small  room 
opening  out  of  the  gallery,  contains 
the  Venus  of  the  Cai'Itol.  It  is  in 
Pentelic  marble,  and  was  found  in  a 
wailed-up  chamber  in  the  Suhurra  on 
the  Viminal,  and  so  entire  that  th<^ 
only  parts  fractured  were  the  point  of 
the'  nose  and  owe  ol  VXxv^^ii^^^i.vi.  ^^^ 
of  tlie  tiimis  ^fts  KV!L\i«iv:^TiXN.^  'vvtjax^A. 


§  5.   THE   LATEBAN — MU8EITM« 


Paris.  E.  Bmun  concludes  bis  elabo- ' 
rate  criticism  of  this  masterpiece  of 
aucient  Bculpture  with  the  following 
opinion:  "  As  a  work  of  the  purest 
style,  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  un- 
doubtedly takes  precedence  of  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  wliich,  both  as 
regards  material  and  intrinsic  qualities, 
is  in  a  much  less  perfect  state  of  pre- 
senration,  although  its  greater  refine- 
ment of  forms  renders  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  modern  taste.*'  Leda  and  the 
Swan  of  very  inferior  workmanship; 
and  the  Copid  and  Psyche,  found  on 
the  Aventine  in  1794,  two  graceful 
figures. 

Hall  of  the  Doves. —The  Iliac 
Table,  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  with  the 
deliverance  of  iEneaa  by  Stesichonis; 
engraved  and  illustrated  hy  Fahrctti, 
who  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
found  at  Bovillffi.  Triumph  of 
Bacchus.  37.  Tlie  fine  Earcophagus 
of  Gerontia,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
history  of  Diana  and  Endymion. 
Above  it  are  2  mosaic  masks,  found  in 
the  Yineyard  of  the  Jesuits  on  the 
Aventine.  49-  Diana  of  Ephcsus,  or 
MuItimamrasBB,  100.  A  small  sarco- 
phagus, from  the  villa  Pamphili,  with 
interesting  reliefs,  representing  the 
creation  and  destruction  of  the  soul 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
Platonists,  89.  The  celebrated  Doves 
of  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  ancient 
mosaic.  It  represenls  4  doves  drinking, 
with  a  beautiful  border  surrounding 
the  composition,  and  is  formed  of 
natural  stones,  so  small  that  ]  60  pieces 
are  contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus, 
described  by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfection  to  which  that  art  had 
reached  in  his  day.  lie  says  there  is 
at  Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
a  dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the 
water  with  the  shadow  of  her  head ; 
on  the  lip  of  the  vessel  others  are 
plummg  themselves.  "Mirabilis  ibi 
columba  bibens,  et  aquam  um\)Ta 
capitis  infuscauB.  Apricantur 
scabeDtes  sese   in  cathari  labro 


was  fotmd  in  Villa  Adriana  in  1737 
Cardinal  Furietti,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  Clement  XllL  In  the 
recess  of  one  of  the  windows  is  a 
collection  of  writing  styles^  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  in  cleaning  out  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Tabn- 
larinm  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
(see  p.  76) ;  and  on  the  shelves  a  large 
collection  of  busts,  evidently  portraits, 
several  of  which  are  finely  execatetl; 
and  upon  the  walls  above,  some  Pagan 
and  early  Christian  inscriptions. 


The  Latehun. 


(Entrance  from  the  Piazza  di  San 
Giovanni  by  the  great  W.  door.  Every 
day  from  9  to  3,  except  festivals  and 
Sundays,  Fee  to  the  custode,  4  fr  to 
I  fr.  King  the  bell  on  the  rt.  in  the 
passage.) 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constautine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377)^  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  papal  resi- 
dence to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient 
palace,  mach  more  extensive  than  the 
present  one,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.,  and  wa* 
rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontaua.  It  was  converted  into  an 
hospital  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1693. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1843,  appro- 
priated it  as  a  museum  of  Christian 
antiquities  and  works  of  art,  for 
which  room  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Vatican,  whence  it  is  called  ilfu^fo' 
Gregoriano-Latemnenm,  i 

The  Mtisenm  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  first  floors: 
in  the  former  are  the  sculptures,  in  the 
latter  are  paintings,  mosaics,  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions. 


( 


I 


On   entering  the  palace  from    the 
aViuj  \  m<iTace  \>"5  \^^  ^  ^cnysws.  cvia,  >\vt  x: 


I 
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tiiose  ott  the  left,  mentiouing  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  eau^h. 

HOOM 


ischieflj  occupied  by  marbles  formerly 
in  the  Vatican.  There  are  several  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  here,  among  whieh 
deserve  to  be  noticed — a  procession  of 


J.e-'^    Jen'       '     *      '  3  '      a 


ENTRANCE 

M  30  Id 


LATEBAN  FALACE  AND  HUSKUM. 
Qrotmd  JHmjir. 


I.  BaU  of  Komlo-    i.  Ancient  MomUs  of  Iluxon, 

S.       „      Andiltootural  fraenmenta. 

a.       „      BiMaearAKiiUpina.  rAftpia. 

C       K       Aatfqm  Botdptnnn  »rom  OsUk  ima  Vin 

liL       „      Uw  Staff. 

ft,       M^      tlu  t*nitly  of  tlu  Caut«,  f Jrom  CuyHtI. 


7.  BmH  of  Sophocles  (i).   |>,  Fa<vk 


».       It 
11.       „ 

^   :: 
1*.   „ 

1».  IS. « 


Keptuno  (if). 

Arahiteceuml  Fra|^usabL 

cblcflr  niiB-n!lie(«>    <,  Frooi  monument  of 

the  Aterii. 
Bandty  Biui>r<ilicf«  and  ttnSalahvd  BtAtuo. 
Saroophngi 
Bu-n^Iief. 

miKellftneow ;  Uouaio  of  SDwiiu. 


*p*  A  C&taloftTie  In  GermoD  of  ihc  Horaan  EOArblea  and  tnscrlptionji  contained  In  feba  JQ  fooiub 
on  the  groBDd-Qoor  was  publiabed  At  Tjcipzlp  in  1867  (Die  autlken  BiMwerke  des  Latcranlschun 
Moaetuns,  v.  R.  ScbUnc  nnd  0.  Bermdurr) ;  anil  a  descriptiDQ  of  tbo  ecoIpturiL>3  by  tbc  Jc«uit  Father 
Gamodt  in  2  vols,    llome,  1861. 


sentation  of  acircus-race,  a  d  raped  figtire 
giving  the  signal  for  the  start ;,  Helen 
and  Paris;  a  leave-taking  betwc-en  a 
soldier  and  his  wife  5  Leucothea  feeding 
the  infant  Bacchns ;  a  fine  bust  of 
Nfarcus  Aurelius.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  mosaic  pavement  from 
the  Bathg  of  Cnmcalla,  representing 


KooM  2. 

The  marbles  here  consist  chiefly  of 
architectural  fragments,_  mony  of  great 
beauty  ;  portions  of  frieze  which  be- 
longed to   the  Basilica  Ulpia,  repre- 

v?orke<\  oiA\t 
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Room  S. 

'  Left  of  the  entrance,  ft  stfltne  of 
i!\scDl»pitis,  very  liftf-like,  fooinl  near 
Tivoli.  On  the  rt.  Anlinous,  head 
Tt'stored,  from  Ostia,  On  the  opposite 
trnll  is  a  child's  sarcophagus, sculptnrecl 
vtth  various  athletic  contests. 


Room  4. 

Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  rept'titioa 
of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ;  on  a  cippus, 
a  good  bust  of  the  youag  Tiberius; 
on  the  entrance  wall,  a  baa-rtlief  of 
Mtdea  and  the  daughters  of  Peleus ; 
and  a  naked  figure  of  Germanicus, 
found  at  Veil.  On  the  rt,  wall,  Mars  | 
and  several  sepnlchral  cippi  and  bas- 
reliefs,  discovered  during  the  excava- 
tioos  on  the  "Via  Appia  atid  Ostia.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fine  basin  of  iumachclla 
marble.  Crossing  the  vestibule  we 
come  to 


EooM  5. 

Rf.  and  1.  of  the  entry  are  Cupid 
asleep  on  a  lion,  aod  Oiipid  on  a  lion's 
skin.  In  the  centre,  a  colossal  stag  in 
basalt,  from  l>eyoud  Porta  Portese :  a 
Bhort-horned  cow ;  a  group  of  Mithras, 
found  near  the  Scala  Santi  j  a  muti- 
lated female  figure  seateil  on  a  lynx, 
the  original  id^,  probably,  of  Dan- 
neker's  cekbnUed  group  of  Ariadne  od 
the  pauther ;  a  good  bust  called  Scipio; 
an  altar  with  bas-reliefe  on  its  four 
sides,  sacrifices  to  the  Lares,  bearing 
the  name  of  Caius  Blanlius,  a  Censor 
of  Ca?rtE,  found  at  Cervetri ;  on  one  of 
the  sides  is  represented  a  cock-fight, 
the  backers  being  Cupids,  or  Genii, 
one  of  whom  is  carrying  off  the  dead 
bird,  in  a  weeping  mood,  whilst  the 
■victor  is  borne  to  an  altar,  round 
which  laurel  crowns  are  suspeiidcLl : 
although  of  diminutive  dimeusions, 
tljem  IS  much  character  in  the  differ- 
eat^ioups  ;  the  reliuf  of  a  bird  fted- 
jjt^  jfs  jouDg,  on  oue  of  the  sides,  is 


Room  6. 

Statoes  of  seyeral  members  of  the 

family  of  An^jiistus,  discovered  nl  C-er- 
vetn,  the  ancient  Caere,  in  1839.  They 
useil  to  decorate  the  theatre  of  the 
Komau  Municipiam,  in  the  ruins  of 
which  they  M'ere  found,  with  the  dedi- 
catory inscription  by  the  Sekatus 
PopuLUSQUii  Oerks;  they  consist  of 
4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drnsns,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Ger- 
mauicus,  and  Li  via  ;  'I  sitting  statues 
of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  croM-ned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  BritannicuSj  the  oma- 
nients  on  the  armour  very  good ;  a 
colossal  head  of  Augustus;  a  bas- 
relief  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an 
altar,  with  3  figures,  having  inscrip- 
tions beneath,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  of  Vetulonia,  Vnlcj, 
and  Tarquinii,  the  first  (J  letters  of 
T't^/ct'Jitani  being  alone  wanting ;  2  re* 
cumbent  statues  of  Silenus ;  and  several 
frngnients  of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Drusilla  and  Julia  Aug.  Agrippinaj 
the  daughters  of  Germanicus,  ore  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  found  at  Cervetri, 


Room  7. 

Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of 
Sopbooles,  found  at  Terracina  in  1838: 
it  is  the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  in 
the  Lateran  Mnsf  um,  and  very  similar 
to  that  of  iEschines  (miscalled  Art- 
stides)  in  the  Museo  Na^iouale  at 
Naples,  Oa  the  rt.  a  Dancing  Fann, 
found  in  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selce 
on  the  Eequiline,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Myroniau  Marsyas;  a  good 
female  draped  figure;  on  the  1, 
Apollo  from  Cervetri.  On  a  jamb  of 
the  door  leading  into  the  next  room  is 
a  curious  sepulchral  inscription  of  a. 
certain  Musicus  Scunuius,  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who 
dve*ivuUti\xvfc-,  aflev  the  titles  of  tlieir 

\ma&lfet  feV\«j>"  \2a.t  \i5wi\«dfe  «i>i  \?i  \fcr»>-Qi& 
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their  office  such  as  physician,  maiter 

"  lite  wardrol>e,  cook,  &c. — qni  enm 

Jiomcs  ctini   ck-LxtSAit  futfnint.     This 

.r„int-  r-.^ord  was  fouiul  over  a  cine- 

r  the  ^ColumbaTium  of  tlie 

^  111  on  the  Via  Appia.     (f^t-'c 

luiieju) 

lioosd  8. 

In  the  centre  is  n  statne  of  Neptune 
from  Porto,  the  leg?  and  arms  restored ; 
on  the  K  of  the  t'utmnce,  bas-relief, 
with  a  dramatic  poet,  and  the  Mnse ; 
on  the  rt,  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  rlis- 
chai'ging  his  arrow  at  Mars,  who  drops 
his  sword;  aud  several  iiniroportaut 
htists, 

KooBi  9. 

Architectural  fragments  j  the  trinn- 
ar  base  of  a  handiiome  cundelubrum 
m  the  Forum  ;  2  columns,  covered 
with  foliage  ornaments. 

EooM  10. 

Bas-reliefs  from  a  sepulchral  monti* 
ment  of  the  Aterii,  discovevtHl  in  1848 
at  Cento  Cell e,  on  the  Via  Labieana; 
amongst  which  are  tw^o  fragments^  one 
representing  a  tomb  lu  the  form  of  a 
temple  in  low  relief,  with  u  crane 
alongside  moved  by  a  tread-wheel  for 
raising  etoues,  a  carious  illustration  of 
the  mechanical  arts  of  the  ancients; 
on  the  top  of  the  crane  is  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  and  palm-branches;  ihc  other 
represents  several  monuments  of  Kouie. 
amongst  which  aa  arch  of  Isis,  and 
Ihc  hetter-kxiown  one  of  Titus,  with 
the  inscription^  Arcvs  in  8vmma 
Sacra  Via.  Two  triumphal  arches; 
an  hexastyle  Corinthiuii  temple,  with 
a  lignre  of  Justice  under  the  portico, 
andiustruments  of  sacrifice  and  thnn- 
der-bolts  on  the  tympanum,  from  which 
it  has  been  suppoBod  to  represent  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  Palatine  ;  in 
the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  pretty 
group  of  Cupid  on  a  dolphin  ;  2  good 
basts  of  a  man  and  wife  in  high  relief 

^*^' -^riit  isprobahly  emblematical 

ot  proIesi!>ion,     Crossing  the 

'he  N.  gate  of  tlm  palace, 
i:iim*ii,  ivtf  enter 


HooM  IL 


Sculptures  mostly  found  by  Signor 
Fortunati  on  the  Via  Lalina  in  1S57, 
To  the  1,   of   the  entraii'  "        ng 

Nymph— tothert.,asarc"j  ih 

Ikcchanalian  subjects.  In  .,,.  ..^i.lrc 
of  the  room  is  a  large  sarcophagus 
with  the  triumph  of  Bacehus.  Ar<mnd 
are  a  bas-relief  of  Boxers  ;  u  statue  of 
the  Diana  Multimauiracca;  2  l»as- re- 
liefs of  Pugilists,  one  on  a  small  sepul- 
chral urn,  and  another  of  the  Labours 
of  Hercules.  Ara,  found  at  Veii, 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  fruit,  sus- 
pended between  four  lyres.  IkJow 
the  festoons  are  represented  the  instni- 
ments  used  in  coining. 

Room  12. 

L,  of  the  entrance^  Cupid  as  the 
Young  Hercules;  3  large  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  the  Vigna  Lozzano  in 
1839.  with  reliefs  representing  the 
slaughter  of  Niohe  aud  her  children ; 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  aud  Gorgon  masks  ;  fragment 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storniiug  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  Titans. 

Room  13. 

Sarcophagus  busts  in  high  relief  of 
five  members  of  the  Furia  family,  dis- 
covered on  the  Via  Appia;  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one  with  the  name  of 
Dogmatiuson its  pedestal;  alto-relievo 
of  Ulpia  Epigone,  with  a  strange  coif- 
fure of  tlie  time  of  Titus;  sepukdiral 
urn,  with  reomnbent  Hgiire  surrounded 
by  women  and  ser\anis  bearing  the 
viands  for  a  l>aiiqu«t. 

Room  14. 

Rt.  of  the  entrance,  small  relief  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice — 1.,  statue  in 
porphyry,  unfiuisiieii .  Opposite,  an  un- 
finished statue  of  a  captive  burburiau, 
found  in  1S40,  in  digging  for  the  foun- 
dations of  a  houti€'  in  the  Via  de*  Coro- 
uari,  still  preserving  the  sculptor's 
points  to  guide  the  workman's  cbigcl. 
Underneath,  sarcophagus  of  L.  Annius 
Octav'vautts  \'AWvA.\wk%^  Ixwov  ^-wssji^ 
Tlolondo,  OTv  vW  k]^v^^u^^^,x«55s**«^- 
ablo   for    xYwi    ^^Ya\\^\Vk%  Navif^xvijVsss^-, 
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Home, 


•*j^twm',  effwji-Spes  H  Fortuna  vakte 
— Nil  mihi  i-'ohistmmest—Uuiijicate  alios." 
Oil  the  rt,  hund  wall  are  fionie  interest- 
ing mosaica  of  comic  masks  found  on 
the  Aventine.  By  the  door  are  casts 
of  the  statue  of  Sophocles,  in  Koom  7, 
jind  the  ^Eschines  at  Naples,  placed 
togetlier  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Room  15. 

This  and  the  next  room  are  chiefly 
filled  with  objects  fouod  at  Ostia,  the 


smallest  of  which  are  in  glass  cases. 
Also  2  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  mar- 
hit*,  with  the  names  of  the  Emperor 
Lucius  Verus,  and  Publius  Ralbinus, 
who  were  Consuls  in  a.d,  137,  indicat- 
ing their  destination — they  were  dis- 
covered at  the  Marmorata,  the  quay  on 
the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine, 
where  all  the  marbles  arriving  at  Rome 
were  landed.  Among  the  tuificella- 
neous  objects  is  a  niche  in  mosaic, 
representing  Silcnus  with  his  dog, 
discovered  in  the  Thermaj  at  Ostia^ 


D'  W  W*    CtanMon,  Willi  CliriiUaii  iDscripUant. 

a,  a.    Bntmncv  nnd  femagt  lesdioR  b 
GoLlcctltw*. 
K  B.    Cop***  of  riiiniLng»En  Iho  Golwombt. 

O.    IlaU  ur  tliv  Qntii  MMik. 
U.     raJitUnga, 


Room  16. 

Several  sepulchral  iirns,  in  nwirble 
and  terra-cotta,  with  reliefs  ;  a  recum- 
bent statue  of  Atys,  with  gilding  on 
the  hair;  several  fragments  of  leaden 
water-pipes,  all  found  in  the  same 
locality;  and  portions  of  a  gigantic 
sj-pbon  in  terra-cotta,  the  pipes  13 
inches  in  diameter^  to  cany  the  aaue- 
^actatAJatri,  sribseqaentlj'restored  liy 
r'JWf  IX,    Also  a  cock  carved  in  stone 


t.  Ascieot '. 

K.  rcuatinp  hj  Falmesmwu 

L.  TiipeitriM. 

M  N  O.  I'klaUti^. 

p,  B»U  of  r  wtr»i«»  ol  Em  pmtn, 

Q.  riaator  Omta  or  SroJiitares. 

II.  ArcLlTM  oftbfl  llkiuitilloli. 

The  FiBST-FLooH  19  reached  by  the 
S.E,  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  or  by 
the  staircase  opposite  Room  I.  of  the 
preceding  series,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  inscribed  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tionB. 

The  Ohbibtian  Mttsethw:,  founded 
by  Pius  IX.,  was  very  jtidieiously  ar- 
ratigei  \i^  \V\e  \^V<a  T*'8Asfe'^^x^\w..^  and 


Sec^lV. 
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corridor  (aa)— on  the  wall  at  the  eml 
of  which  arts  2  early  mediseval  mosaics 
from  the  catacomts,  and  a  copy  of  ont' 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's— we  reatiU 
the  great  halU  D,  formed  oat  of  what 
was  formerly  the  state  passage  leadinjr 
from  the  palace  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
Latereui  basilica^  the  roof  of  this  hall 
is  coTered  with  arabesques  and  fiescoes 
of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  painted  by 
the  Zaccheri  and  their  school. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sarGophiu/i\  and 
the  largest  in  the  collection-  It  was 
discovered  under  ilie  pavement  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  t-xtra  muros.  It  is 
supposed  to  date  from  late  in  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  centre  are  two  unfinished 
busts  of  its  former  occapants,  in  relief 
the  bas-reliefs,  also  partly  unfinished 
are  arranged  in  two  rows;  in  the  upper 
one,  on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figure  seated^ 
in  the  act  of  benediction ^  with  another 
behind  and  a  third  in  front,  supposed 
to  represent  the  Trinity  ;  the  Saviour 
presenting  the  figure  of  Eve  created  to 
the  Father;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  witli  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent ;  on  the  other  side  the  changing 
of  water  into  wine ;  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  multitude ;  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazaras,  with  Martha  kneel- 
ing below.  The  lower  range  reprc- 
■ents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
three  kings,  in  Phrygian  bonnets,  pre- 
sentiLg  their  offerings ;  the  miracle  of 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind  ;  the  naked 
figure  in  the  centre  between  two  lions 
represents  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  or  a 
Christian  martyr  in  the  arena.  The 
figure  alongside  Daniel  with  a  porridge 
pot  is  evidently  intended  for  Habba- 
kuk^  mentioned  iu  the  Apocryphal 
Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  hearing 
food  to  the  Prophet.  The  subjects 
beyond  this  are  our  Saviour,  and  St. 
Peter  taken  prisoner  by  the  Jews,  who 
wear  round  cops,  and  present  the 
characteristic  Hebrew  physiognomies ; 
and  last  of  all  Moses  striking  the  rock. 
The  other  principal  sarcophagi,  22  in 
number,  are  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  hall ;  those  on  the  1.  are  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  sculptures,  which 
represent  the  &equentJy  repeated  sub- 
jects  of  the  Good  Shepherd ;  the  Chil- 


dren in  the  Fiery  Furnace;  Adam, 
Eve,  and  the  Serpent ;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham :  Daniel  amidst  the  Lions ; 
Moses  striking  the  Kock ;  the  Kesiir- 
rection  of  I^ftzariis,  expreitsed  by  a  male 
figure  striking  a  dead  body  with  a 
wand ;  Jonah  thrown  to  the  whale, 
and  emerging  from  another,  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  emblematical  of 
martyrdom,  and  showing  the  short 
passage  the  sufi'erer  Las  had  to  undergo 
from  his  being  engulfed  to  his  exit 
and  arrival  in  the  region  of  bliss,  re- 
presetitefl  by  a  figure  reclining  under 
an  arboor,  possibly  Jonah  himsftf  under 
his  gourd  at  Nineveh  i  the  Healing  of 
the  Blind;  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed,  Stc.  An  interesting  sarcophagi, 
the  7th  on  the  l.,is  covered  with  reliefs 
of  different  operations  of  the  vintage, 
with  three  figures  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  front;  on  the  two  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labamm  of  Constantine,  with 
ligures  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarco- 
phagus on  i  is  a  very  interesting  one 
for  Its  sculptures ;  on  the  front  are  a 
series  of  figures  between  columns — 
the  Saviour  m  the  centre,  the  Sacrifice 
by  Abraham,  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  with  the  ordinary  early  Chris- 
tian emblems  above ;  and  on  the  ends 
2  very  curious  representations  of  the 
streets  of  a  town,  with  temples  and 
ordinary  dwellings,  with  glass  win- 
dows :  It  is  under  a  canopy  or  taber- 
nacle, supported  by  2  beautiful  torse 
columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble,  and 
is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the 
early  basilicas;  most  of  those  in  this 
rauseum  were  placed  thus,  aUhough  a 
few  were  discovered  lu  llae  subterranean 
recesses  of  the  catacombs.*  Near  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  on  asceudiog 
the  stairs,   is   a  baa-relief   of   £lijah 

*  In  tbe  early  times  of  CliriBLkaaity  no  lin- 
mBQ  r(:main3  except  tLos«  of  sjiinta  aad  laartyifl 
were  admiatd  into  the  cliurchca,  tbe  io>mI)a  of 
all  otberB  beJug  confined  to  tlio  vesHbules  or  to 
tho  qundnipoTticl.  Sobsequently.  saroopbagi 
were  allowed  to  bo  placed  at  the  mlumnB  of 
the  int*T\<)t   Tvea.Te*\.  \fo  ^ii«&  <y\\.'msKR.     TV*. 
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asceiidinj^  to  heaven  from  a  chariot 
dru-wn  by  4  horses,  and  leaviiig  hi« 
cloak  io  Elisha :  iliia  subject  is  cdu- 
sidered  by  Christian  archiEologists  to 
be  emblematical  of  Christ  tranBterring 
his  powers  in  the  form  of  the  Pallium 
to  St.  Peter,  who  retieives  the  gift 
with  great  veneration,  holding  forth  a 
fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
This  piece  of  sculpture  formed  the 
front  of  a  sarcopliagvis,  and  may  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the4ih  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  }iall  is  the  Bitting 
statue  of  St.  Hippolitus,  discovered 
near  the  hasilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  extra 
vturos,  and,  although  the  head  is 
lunderu,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
Christian  sculpture ;  it  is  considered 
to  be  contemporuneous  with  the  eaint 
(A.D.  240).  On  one  side  of  the  chair 
is  engraved  in  Greek  the  celebrated 
Paschal  Calendar,  composed  about  a.d. 
223  to  combat  the  error  of  thofie  early 
Christians,  denominated  QunrUuIt'ci- 
mrint,  who  observed  the  festival  of 
Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews ; 
on  the  opposite  side  is  a  list  of  the 
saint's  writings. 

From  here  we  enter  The  Tipper  Cor- 
ridor extending  round  the  E.,  S.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  On  its 
walls  are  arranged  early  Ohrijjtiaii 
ingcriptions  discovered  chiefly  in  the 
catacombs,  commencing  with  those  of 
which  the  dates  can  be  ascertained 
chiefly  by  the  names  of  the  Consuls 
who  were  in  office  at  the  time  en- 
graved npon  them ;  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tion in  this  series  is  of  the  3rd  Consu- 
late of  Vespasian,  corresponding  to 
A.D.  71  ;  but  very  great  doubts  exist 
SB  to  its  being  of  Chrigtiau  origin,  as 
well  as  regarding  the  locality  and  the 
circumstances  uuder  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. Between  this  and  the  next  is 
au  interval  of  1G7  years.  One  of  the 
divisions  is  occnpied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  in  some 


the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  8.  Martino  al 
Monti.  Projecta  was  the  daughter  of 
Florustftiid  died  at  the  nge  of  16,  in 
the  consulate  of  Fl.  Merubandes  aud 
Fl,  Satuminus  (A.D.  383 1.  All  the 
inscriptions  in  the  first  seven  compart- 
ments can  have  an  approximate  date 
assigned  to  them ;  those  in  the  re- 
maining 17  belong  to  difterent  times, 
from  the  8rd  to  the  end  of  the  (Jth 
centuries.  They  have  been  Cfircfully 
clai^sed  by  Commendatore  de'  Rossi, 
and  relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of 
life,  to  matters  connected  with  the 
dogmas  and  rites  of  the  earJy  Chris- 
tians and  to  the  different  ranks  of  the 
clergy.*  Out  of  the  N.E,  comer  of 
this  corritlor  we  enter  2  rooms  con- 
taining a  series  of  copies  of  important 
paintings  in  the  catacombs.  One  car- 
toon contains  3  subjects  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Mag^  representing,  sepa^ 
rately,  2,  3  and  4  kings.  Returmiig 
to  the  corridor  we  enter  1. 

Room  G. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  the  great  mO' 
saic  of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  consists  of  full-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers ;  this  mo- 
saic is  rough  when  examined  closely, 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when 
vie"wed  from  the  gallery  round  the' 
room,  is  fine :  each  boxer  occupies  a 
separate  compartment  j  the  names  of 
JovjNTs  Alvmnvs,  Iobianvb,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat 
ants-  Oil  the  walls  are  hung  drawings 
to  show  how  these  moeaics  were  origi 
nally  placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Thermfc, 
The  frescoes  on  the  walls  represent 
events  in  the  life  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  after  his  conversion  to  Chris 
tianity. 


i 


oeaM 
ory^ 


In  KooM  H.  is  a  series  of  frese 
transferred  from  the  walls  of  S.  A}p\ 
fiiori  le  Jlfnra,  interesting  in  the  histo 
of  Italian  painting  of  the  14th  cent., 
and  attributed   to   the  school  of  the, 
Cosimatis,  a  family  known  for  thei 
works  iu  mosaic.    There  are  also  somi 


of  the  basilicas,  and  which  we  shall 
£iji]  in  the  subterranean  cemeteries ; 

iMj3i  m  praise  of  a  certain  Proiecta, , ,     .  ,  ^     ■  ^      c  .v, 

wJ,o  erected  a  cl.»«h  to  the  Martyr  VS^S^Si^S^S^SS^SSS^ 
i^aerahs,  is  curious ;  it,  was  fotmd  mi  \  ntrtna? 


*  C«tHHiCTi<iM!Urtt  <W  Ut»«l  baa  written  a  ▼* 
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pamtiurr?,   possibly  dating    from    the 
1 '  representing  Prophets  and 

f :  the  crypt  of  the  oh.  of  S. 

Ni(.aii»  ui  t'arcere. 

In  the  next,  Room  I.,  the  only  mi- 
tlientic  picture  is  that  by  Antonio  Vi- 
Tariui,  a  Mu<lonna  and  Saints  (signed). 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  Floral 
Mosaic  from  the  Palazzo  Sora.  In 
Room  K.  ull  the  i>ictui'es  are  of  more 
than  doubtful  attribution. 

Room  F.  can  be  reached  from  K.;  it 
contains  a  collection  of  term-cotta 
sculptures,  chiefly  busts  and  groups  of 
North  American  Indians,  by  Pettrich 
of  Dresden. 

EooM  L. 

Madonna  and  Child  by  SpagnohHo. 
MjMlouna  and  Child  with  St,  John 
Baptist  and  St.  Jerome  and  another, 
the  Virgin  eiitbrouedj  surrounded  by 
SS.  John  Baptist,  Laurence,  Francis, 
r-u  diet,  Dominic  and  I'eter,  both  by 
J//-  r,t  P(tlfni'^zaw) ;  the  latter  bears  the 
artist's  name  and  date  (1481).  Two 
Gobelins,  from  pictures  by  Fra  Bart'j^ 
!oouiiC'i,  Portrait  of  Sixtug  V.  when  a 
rardiual,  by  Sassofemtv.  Pagan  Sacri- 
fice by  Cojavaggio. 

Room  M. 

Christ  at  Kmnian5,  Caravaggw.  The 
'ribute  Money  by  Cannnujfjio.  An- 
miQciation,  Cav  d'Arpiuo.  The  first 
sketch  of  Descent  from  the  Cross  at 
TrinilA  at  Monti  by  Daitiektda  Voiterra. 

Room  N. 

A  Philosopher,  attributed  to  7?t*)n- 
•andt;    Christ   and   St.   Thomas  by 
/amucinni  f  George  lY,  of  England  by 
C.    iMtcrcHCf ;  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  Ottercino. 

Room  O. 

contains  6  frescoes  from  the  Cupola  of 
Peter's  by  C'<t/*fo  Maratla^  and  two 
irtoons  by  Podesti^  viz.,  The  Deluge, 
[lulith  and  Holofemes, 
• 

RoQSi  p. 
P^iniltigs  from    the  Baptistery    of 


St.  Peter's  by  TfatsUan^  and  the  Miracles 
of  St.  Peter  by  Mancini, 

Room  Q., 

or  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Council, 
surrounded  by  portraits  of  the  popes 
from  St.  Pett'ir  to  St.  Silvester,  as  the 
one  that  precedes  it  is  by  those  of  the 
Emperors  who  .served  thi?  pTOgre.ss  of 
Cbristiaojly  from  Leo  to  Marciauus. 
The  other  paintings  here  represent  the 
five  councils  held  at  the  Lateran,  in 
1123,  U39,  1179, 1215,  and  \h\^  ;  and 
lower  down,  the  principal  embellish- 
meuts  of  Rome  by  Sixtus  V.  In  this 
Hall  are  also  arranged  several  casts 
of  celebrated  sculptures.  The  inner 
court  of  the  palace  is  very  fine ;  tile 
frescoes  which  decorate  its  corridors 
were  painted  by  T,  Zucchero, 

The  Third- FLOOR  of  the  palace  con- 
tains a  iierit'S  of  casts  from  Trajan's 
column,  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Napoleon  HI.  The  custode  of  the 
ground-floor  will  show  them,  if  re- 
tjut^sted. 

I(  will  be  worth  white  to  ascend  to 
the  Terrace  at  the  lop  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  extensive  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills  and  Campagua  to  Rome 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will 
open  the  door  leading  to  this  Belvedere. 


I 
I 


QuiRiNAi.  Palace. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  and  garden  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars,  on  the  Capitolium 
Vetus.  Several  inscriptions  belonging 
to  the  latter  were  discovered  in  1626, 
under  Urban  VIIL,  in  laying  out  the 
gardens.  The  Servian  wall,  which 
snrronudcd  the  hill,  followed  the  line 
of  the  Via  del  Giardino  and  dello 
Scalone.  The  site  of  the  Porta  San- 
qnalia  is  marked  by  the  tomb  of  the 
Sempronii,  opposite  the  gate  of  the 
Pauatteria;  and  that  of  the  Porta 
Salutaris  is   supposed    to    correspond 

paVace.  ,      ,        ^ 


I 
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the  residence  at  the  Kings  of  Italy  since 
1870.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1574,  continues! 
by  Sixtus  V,  and  Clement  VIII,,  from 
the  designs  of  D.  Foutana,  enlarged 
by  Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by 
Clement  XII.^  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini.  The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VII!.  It  was  the  lavourite 
residence  of  Pins  VII.,  and  was  in- 
bahited  by  his  snccossors  during  a  part 
ofthesamraer,  antil  Nov.  184S,  wheii 
PiuB  IX.  left  it  for  Gaeta,  and  never 
occupied  it  since.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  Conclaves  for  the  election  of  popes 
for  many  years;  the  new  Pontiif'fi 
name  was  aunoimced  to  the  people  from 
the  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance. 
Gregory  XVL  and  Pius  IX.  did  much 
to  embellish  this  palace^  and  opened 
several  new  apartments,  decorated  with 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  and  other 
gifts  from  different  sovereigns  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  Since  the  change 
of  goveniment  the  palace  has  been 
entirely  rtjfurnished  and  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  reqnirements  of  a 
xaodem  rojal  residence. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  (see 
Plan  No.  1)  the  visitor  will  see  on  the 
first  landing-place  part  of  a  remarkable 
fresco  of  the  Ascension.  It  was 
painted  in  1472  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  in 
the  tribune  of  the  ch.  of  the  SS, 
Apofi.toli,  from  which  it  was  removed, 
1711.  Other  parts  are  now  in  tlie 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  "  One  of  the 
most  giiind  and  daring  feats  of  fore- 
Bhorteningthat  art  has  bequeathed," — ■ 
SuijU't\  The  visitor  enters  the  state 
apartments  by  the  6ala  Begia,  (2)  a 
grand  hall  150  ft.  long,  built  by  Paul  V. 
The  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  but 
heavy.  The  escutcheons  of  a  hundred 
cities  of  Italy  are  painted  round  the 
frieze,  tinder  the  frescoes,  which  are 
by  Lanfranco  and  Carlo  Veneziaao. 

On  the  walls  to  the  rt.  and  1.  of  the 
entrance-door  are  2  large  modern  pic- 
tures by  Arrienti.  On  the  E.  wall  is  a 
large  picture,  painted  by  Delfino  in 
1€72^  representing  m  characteristic 
coBtiuDesaDd  on  /jonsebaek  the  2  wives 
o^Carlo  Emanuel e^  Francesca  di  Valois 


of  Savoy,  who  was  regent  during 
minority  of  Victor  Aroadeus  11.     In" 

the  centre  of  the  Sala  Hegia  stands  a 
marble  monument  by  Ambrogio  Cell, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  defending  the! 
crown  and  shield  of  Savoy  from  aj 
serpent,  with  the  quotation  below  fromf 
Dante's  *  Paradiao'  (c.  vi.): — 

•' tcmii  d<3gU  artlgll 
Ch'  a  pia  alto  Icon  trasjer  to  vella" 


At  the  W. 

Rcgia  is 


extremity  of  the  Sala 


Thfr  Paulino  Chapel  (3),  designed  byi 
Carlo  Madenia.  It  contains  a  bas- 
relief  by  Landini>  representing  our 
Saviour  washing  the  Apostles'  feet. 
In  this  chapel,  which  is  of  nearly  the 
same  size  as  the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  the  solemn  chnrch  ceremooies 
nsed  to  be  performed  during  the  Pon- 
tiff's residence  at  the  Quiriual.  In  it 
also  the  cardinals  used  to  assemble  in 
conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope. 
It  is  divided  by  a  screen,  on  the  left 
of  which  is  a  large  piece  of  tapestry 
by  Barthelemy,  1781,  representing  the 
death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  On  the 
walls  are  4  large  pieces  of  Gobelins 
tapestry  (dated  1755,  1759),  repre- 
senting the  Washing  of  the  Apostles* 
Feet,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Pishes,  Our  Saviour  driving  the 
Money-changers  from  the  Temple, 
and  the  Last  Supper.  Over  the  altar 
is  a  more  modem  tapestrj',  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen.  The  chapel 
also  contains  a  fine  picture  of  Saul  and 
David  by  Qucrcino.  Returning  to  the 
Sala  Regia,  we  enter,  by  a  door  close 
to  the  Pauline  chapel,  a  suite  of  rooms 
fitted  up  by  Pius  VII.  and  Gregory 
XVL,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pope  during 
his  residence  at  the  Quirinat.  They 
are  richly  decorated  in  modern  style, 
hut  contain  nothing  of  great  interest. 
In  the  2ud  room  (5)  is  a  large  piece  of 
tapestry  by  J7tir/MCT«y,  1783,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots.  In  the  4th 
(7)  is  a  picture  of  the  Japanese  Mar- 
tyrs, by  Bortjognonc,  The  5  th  room  (8) 
has  a  portrait  of  King  Victor  Emanuel 
W,  TUe  <i\\itoomC*i'\  looks  or  to  the 
Piazza.  d\  ^oTi'Ui  CaN^o,     ^\Q\a.  \\Sk 


nod  Maria  Giorau^a  Battista,  Dache*s\ba\co\i^  ov^t  \Atft  ^tieaX  ^\ft  wi>*\i- 


J 
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elected  popes  nsed  to  show  themselyes 
to  the  people,  and  Pius  IX.,  in  the  days 
of  his  early  popularity,  freqnently 
hlesstd  the  Romans  from  this  spot. 
The  late  and  ihe  present  King  of  Italy 
have  ou  several  occasions  received 
popular  ovations  from  this  Bame 
balcony. 

From  this  corner  room  the  visitor 
looks  down  the  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments. In  the  large  saloon  (12)  is  u 
firesco  frieze  by  Lanfranco ^of  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  wall  opposite 
the  fire-place  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
King  Humbert^  painted  by  Dtxriscito 
in  1878.  The  next  saloon  (13)  used  to 
be  the  Pope's  throne- room,  and  is  uow 
that  of  the  King.  The  present  throne 
and  canopy  was  erected  here  for  his 
Majesty,  and  formerly  served  for  the 
Dukcii  of  Parma;  they  were  brought 
here  from  tliat  city.  The  frieze, 
painted  in  fresco  by  Borgoijnonc,  re- 
presents the  feats  of  David.  The  next 
long  saloon  is  (14),  the  Ambassadors* 
Hall.  A  fresco,  by  Carlo  Marat ia^ 
represents  the  Adoration  by  the  Shep- 
herds. At  the  two  ends  of  the  room 
are  fulblength  portraits  of  Kiug  Hum- 
bert and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  marble  busts  of  Victor  Emanuel 
and  Princess  Margherita  are  by  Alber- 
toni  and  FaMacchiotH.  This  hall  has 
an  ancient  mosaic  pavement  from 
Adrian'ft  Tiburtine  villa,  representing 
birds,  but  it  is  now  usually  covered 
with  carpets. 

Room  (15)  is  the  first  of  King 
Humberts  suite  of  apartments ;  it  nsed 
to  be  the  Pope's  writing-room.  On  the 
vaulted  ceiling  is  a  fresco  representing 
David  offering  Sacrifice.  Next  comes 
what  used  to  be  the  Pope's  bedroom 
(16),  small  and  now  simply  furnished, 
containing  purtraits  of  Maria  Adelaide, 
the  kiug's  mother,  and  Maria  Teresa. 
From  it  a  passage-room  lends  to  that 
(18)  in  which  Pius  VII.  was  arrested 
in  1809,  and  from  which  Pius  IX. 
took  liight  40  years  after.  This  is  now 
the  King's  bed-room. 

The  visitor  next  passes  through  a 
corridor  (J9},    in   which   the   fresco- 


fortress  of  Urbino,   the  Vatican  ar- 
monry,  the  restoration  of  the  hall  of  ] 
maps,   and    the   consecration    of  St, 
Peter's. 

In  the  next  saloon  bnt  one  (21 )  is  i 
what  tised  to  be  the  Pope's  dining- 
room,  now  the  Kiug's  private  drawing- 
room.  The  7  rooms  following  {22  to 
28)  constitute  the  private  suite  of  the* 
Queen,  overlooking  the  Quirinal  gar-] 
den.s.  In  the  large  hall  (29)  to  the 
rt.  of  the  saloon  (20)  are  3  very  large 
battle-pieces  by  CetrtUi,  representing 
Prince  Thomas  at  Valleggjo,  Victor 
Emannel  woonded  at  Custozza,  and 
the  battle  of  Solferino. 

The  adjoitiing  Sei-vants'  Hall  (30) 
is  occupied  by  the  Qaeen's  coUectioa 
of  rare  birds.  The  Pope's  audience 
hall,  uow  theQueeu's  music  saloon  (31), 
will  be  recognised  by  the  friexe,  re- 
presenting the  entry  of  Alexander  into  I 
Babylon,  cast  in  plaster  from  the 
original  bas-reliefs  by  Thorwakhen,  now 
in  the  Villa  Carlotta,  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.  In  the  following  room  (32),, 
uow  a  smoking  room,  are  the  bas-relief  i 
fiiezes  by  FineiU^  executed,  like  the 
preceding,  for  the  proposed  residence 
of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  Quirinal  and 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Trajao, 
but  converted  on  Pius  Vn.*8  return 
into  that  of  Constantine.  The  little 
saloon  (33)  looking  into  the  court  ia 
decorated  with  subjects  fkt>m  DoQ 
Quixote,  in  tapestry. 

Returning  from  this  saloon  towards 
the  Sala  llegia,  the  visitor  passes 
through  a  room  (35)  containing  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  present  Queen, 
painted  hy  (iardijiftni  in  1872,  parallel 
to  which  is  the  Pope's  private  chapel 
(36),  built  in  1610  by  Paul  V.  An 
iuscription  at  the  door  recordg  that 
Pius  YIL  administered  the  Sacrament 
to  Charles  Emanuel  and  ?tf  aria  Clotilda^ 
of  Savoy  here  in  1801.  The  altaifl 
piece  representing  the  Annunciation  i«9 
by  Gukh.  The  vault  is  by  Mbani. 
The  next  saloon  (37)  contains  tapes- 
tries  recording  the  triunipbs  of  Scipio, 
The  next  ia  a  fine  ball  (36),  arranged 
as  a  ball-room. 
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The  vault  was  painted 
by  Mit^nutm  and  BureUi^  of  Parma, 
From  here  a  long  and  narrow  corridor 
(4i>)>  coataiutrig  ancient  inlaid  cabinets, 
tapestries,  marble  busts,  &c.,  leads  to 
the  Salct  Rcgia.  A  covered  balcony, 
overlooking  the  garden,  has  fa-een  added 
1o  the  E.  side  of  the  palace,  giving  a 
separate  entry  to  each  saloon. 

At  the  extroniity  of  the  Sala  Regia, 
opposite  to  the  Pauline  chapel^  a  door 
opens  on   to    a   suite  oT  apartments 
arranged    for  the   late  King  to  give 
I   audience  to  his  ministers  when  residing 
in  the  Palozzino.     The  suite  consists 
of  8  rooms  communicating  with  the 
Palazzitio  by  a  passage  232  metres  long, 
overlookiuj?  the  garden,  and  formerly 
called  the  Corridor  of  the  Swiss,  atong 
which  were  the  doors,  opening  sepa- 
rately into  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
cardinals    during    conclaves.      These 
door^  have  been  all  closed,  access  to  the 
conclave  cells,  now  adapted  to  other 
uses,  has  been  given  from  the  ground- 
floor,    and    the    Swiss   Corridor   was 
reserved  for  the  King's  exclusive  use. 
The  Palaizino,  restored  for  the  use  of 
King  Victor  Emanuel»  but  inhabited 
since  his  death  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
was    originally    constructed    by    the 
Chev-   Fuga    for    Clement  XII.      It 
now  consists  of  two  stories,  to  which 
access    was    gainetl     from     the    Via 
Qnirinale  by  a  winding  marble  stair- 
case,  adorned  with  statues   from  the 
antique.      In  the  blue   drawing-room 
on  the  1st  floor  there  is  a  handsome 
marble   chimney-piece   by   Louibardi. 
From  the  upper  windows  and  terrace 
there  is  a  hue  panoramic  view  over 
Rome.     The  billiard-room  on  the  Ist 
floor  opens  on   to  a  spacious  terrace 
over  a  building  which  affords  stabling 
for  40  horses. 

The  stables,  built  ©n  the  N.  wall 
of  the  gardens  are  500  yards  long, 
and  wrill  hold  140  horses ;  attached 
to  them  is  a  rotunda  for  schooling 
horses. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  carriages^ 
many  of  them  extremely  handsome. 
They  are  chiefly  of  Italian  make,  and 
the  best  are  by  Cssnlini  of  Home,  and 
Salii  of  Milan. 


1  to  3  P.M.,  to  bearers  of  tickets  from 
the  Gran  Scudiere  of  H.M. 

The  Gardens  can  be  visited  on  any 
day  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  family. 
They  are  of  considerable  extent,  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains,  In  a  groHn» 
constructed  by  Clement  VIII,  in  1596 
and  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings 
and  marble  groups  of  Vulcan  at  his 
forge,  satyrSj  fauns,  &;c.,  is  a  curious 
organ  played  by  water,  whilst  con- 
templating it  the  spectator  gets  an 
occasional  sprinkle  from  60»ie^Vf*-(f<?L(u 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  a  surprise, 
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open  from  9  till  2.30  daily.  Ad- 
mission 1  lira.  Free  ou  Sundays. 
Closed  on  feast  days.  It  is  situated 
ou  the  3rd  tloor  of  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, the   entrance  from  the  Corso, 

at  27,  Via  del  Collegio  Romano. 
This  museum  was  founded  by  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Father  A,  Kircher, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ro- 
man College,  in  the  17th  century.  It 
is  now  a  Government  Institution,  and 
its  contenis  inelude  several  royal 
donations.  It  is  an  admirable  Archtn- 
ology  and  Anthropology  collection. 

From  the  small  vestibule  turn  into 
the  1.  corridor ;  from  it  L  opens  a  little 
room  which  contains  in  one  of  the 
central  cases  in  front  of  a  window 
the  celebrated  Fiooroni  Cista.  {(Jista 
means  strictly  a  cylindrical  basket; 
such  served  for  holding  articles  of 
the  bath,  toilette,  and  domestic  life. 
Some  were  of  w^ood,  covered  with 
leather;  more  of  engraved  metalj  as 
in  this  case.  Unknown  in  Greece, 
they  were  common  in  Etruria  and 
Latium,  and  the  nnmbers  foand  at 
Palestrina  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  principally  made  there.) 

It  was  found  about  the  middle  of 
last  centy,,  near  Palesirina,  by  the 
antiquary   Ficoroni,   who  gave   it    to 
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been  foimd,  oud  huwlix'^s  of  other 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  bat  none 
to  equal  tins.  The  subject  repre- 
sented with  engraved  lines  on  the 
Cylinder  is  the  pugilistic  victory  of 
Pollux,  and  his  fellow  Argonauts,  over 
Amicus,  king  of  the  Bebrici,  whom 
he  is  depicted  as  binding  to  a  tree ; 
■while  Miuerva  stands  in  frout,  with 
Victory  over  her  head,  and  Jason 
sitting  at  her  feet.  Besides  this  prin- 
cipal group,  another  on  the  I.  is  ex- 
tremely elegant,  and  a  third  still  more 
nnmcrons  completes  the  composition 
to  the  rt.,  where  also  the  ship  Argos  is 
partly  seen.  The  lid  displays  a  Tjunt- 
lug  ficeue.  The  feet,  Eros,  Hercules, 
and  lolaus ;  and  the  handle  is  forme+l 
by  a  group  of  a  young  IJacchus,  with 
ni:intle  and  cap,  between  two  satyrs. 

On  the  table tf  which  supports  the 
group,  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
names  of  the  maker  of  tbe  cista^  and  of 
a  lady  of  Preneste,  who  gave  it  to  her 
daughter: 

NOVl08.rLATTI03  .  5IED  .  ROMM  .  FEOID 
DINDIA  .  MAOOLNIA  .  PILEAI  .  DEDIT 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
molten  figures  of  the  cover  and  feet 
are  oot  by  the  same  hand  as  the  grace- 
fully outlined  composition  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  cistn.  At  all  events 
the  name  of  the  declared  artist  is 
proper  to  Campania,  where  Greek  art 
first  floorished  in  Italy,  The  gram- 
matical and  paljEographical  forms  of 
tbe  inscription  euable  iis  to  refer  it  to 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  centy.  before 
Christ. 

Another  central  case  contains  frag- 
ments of  a  fine  bronze  seat  found  near 
Osimo ;  the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beauti- 
fully iulald  with  silver  tracery  and 
representations  of  the  heads  of  a  swan, 
an  asB,  and  on  the  arms  a  Sileiius.  The 
wall  cases  show  finely  engraved  ancient 
mirrors,  bronze  lamps,  armour,  and 
numerous  bronze  statuettes.  A  few 
fragineuts  of  well  preserved  frescoes 
are  on  the  walls^  and  over  the  door  a 
beam  from  the  GwUey  of  Tiberius  in 
Lake  Nemi,  with  long  copper  nails 
jirojecting  from  it  (see  pajwr  by  Sir  J, 
fS.  LuinJeVt  in  'Journal  of  liritisii  and 
Atnerican  ArchaRoiog.  Soc.,'  voL  i. 
^o.  2,  J $85-6).     On  re-entering  com 


dor  No.  I.,  may  he  seen  some  ancient 
architectural  fragments  of  terra-cottft; 
cemented  to  the  walls  are  marble  btiatfi 
and  cippt.  Along  tiie  centre  are  fable 
cases,  containing  a  collection  of  antique 
Roman  coins,  including  the  aes  nuid 
consisting  of  roagh  pieces  of  bronze 
with  tin  alloy,  and  aes  signatum ;  also 
bronze  implements  in  great  variety. 
Lining  the  corridor  are  wall  cases ;  in 
case  2  are  small  terra-cotta  ex  voto 
figures;  case 3 contains  the  ihree silver 
itinerary  cnps  found  at  Vicarello,  near 
the  Jake  of  Bracciano.  among  the  mins 
of  the  ancient  t/tenmr,  known  by  the 
Romans  as  the  Aqutic  Appulllnares; 
these  vases  have  engraved  upon  rhem 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome,  giving 
the  name  of  the  several  stations  and 
the  distances  between  each,  forming 
important  documents  for  the  ancient 
geography  of  this  {K>rtion  of  the  Roman 
world.  They  date  fr<tm  the  times  of 
Augustus,  Vespasian  and  Nerva;  as 
those  of  the  two  last  reigns  contain 
stations  established  in  the  interval, 
and  not  enumerated  in  the  list  of  those 
of  Augustus,  these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  a  mineral 
spring,  where  they  were  discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Gadis  (Cadiz),  who, 
having  been  cured  of  their  infirmities 
at  these  baths,  offered  them  lo  the 
divinity  that  presided  over  the  waters. 
It  is  suspected  that  a  very  complete 
series  of  gold  Roman  coins  was  thrown 
in  a  similar  manner  into  tbese  efficacious 
waters  during  successive  centuries ; 
they  were  found  at  tlie  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  objects  just  described 
in  1856,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Case  4,  dice  and  other  ob- 
jects in  ivory,  bone,  ancient  glass  and 
terra-cotta,  5  and  6.  Earthenware 
lamps  of  various  forms.  Case  7.  Por- 
tions of  leaden  water-pipes  with  in- 
scriptions on  them  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  water,  from  the  acjue- 
duct  reservoirs,  to  public  establish- 
ment or  private  honses  according  to 
contract;  also  several  leaden  catapult 
missiles,  some  with  inscriptions  refer- 
ring to  the  social  war  in  Piceuura  (iJO 
B.C.),  ov  tVife%\M\6a  of  Perugia  by  Octa- 
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iron  ling  for  a  fugitive  slave  or  anunal 
with  a  bronze  label  suspended  from 
it,  with  this  iuscriptiou:  *'I  have  nin 
a»rBf»  catch  me,  aofl  restore  ma. to  my 
master,  who  will  reward  you  with  a 
solidus/'  9.  Etinhen-ware  lamps.  Case 
10.  Etruscan  and  other  vases.  This 
collection  of  painted  vases,  though  not 
copious,  affords  good  examples  of  the 
different  forms  and  styles  of  dec oradou 
in  use  among  the  ancients  for  such 
utensils. 

N(«.  I  and  2  are  specimens  of  the 
Corinthian,  bordering  on  the  Asiatic 
style,  adorned  with  parallel  bauds  of 
animals  and  hunting  sceues. 

From  3  to  12  are  in  the  ancient  or 
archaic  style,  characterised  by  rigid 
angular  human  forms  painted  in  black 
on  red  grounds,  13-23  are  specimens 
of  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Btyle  m 
which  the  figures  are  red  ou  black 
grounds.  Gradations  of  colours  urv 
seen  in  each  of  these  specimens,  as 
■well  as  an  admixture  of  white  and 
violet  colour.  8  ilhist  rates  the  custoui 
of  adding  inscriptions,  usually  in 
Greek,  sometimes  relating  to  the  sub- 
wet  and  sometimes  of  the  artist's  name, 
With  respect  to  the  different  forms  of 
the  vases  and  their  uses,  the  following 
arc  the  principal. 

1.  Patein,  For  sacrificial  purposes, 
2.  Olpt}.  For  pouring  iitjuids  into  cups. 
3-7.  Amp/ior(S.  Frequeutly  given  to 
the  victors  in  public  games,  and  kept 
as  ornaments.  5.  Keh^,  Used  for  the 
mixing  of  wine  at  table.  9.  0//a,  idem , 
10.  A»;/ir,  or  patera  with  handles, 
drinking-cup.  11.  Halsamari/.  For 
foneral  rites.  13.  Ox\jbaphon.  Used 
at  table  for  steeping  bread  in  vinegar. 
25.  OinocJuic  for  liquids — there  are 
several  varieties.  28.  Kotifle,  to  dip 
into  larger  vessels.  34-4'i.  Bi/mhijiioi. 
For  balsams  and  perfumes.  43-49. 
Anjbttllos^  id.  C9.  Krater,  Drinking- 
cups  of  Roman  make.  \2&,  127  are 
Etruscan,  and  singular  in  form.  76,77. 
Asfios,  Kind  of  bottle.  Bl~99.  Tazze, 
106.  Ki/atis.    To  contain  liquid. 

99- HO.  Black  biicc/iera  v^nSj  proper 

to  Eirnria  and  especially  the  euvirons 

of  Chiusi.    The  coJour  vrits  probably 

imparted  by  bitumen  mix^d  with  the 

clajr. 


At  the  further  extremity  of  this 
corridor  is  another  small  room  ou  the 
U  coutaining  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  on  sepulchral  slabs  from 
the  Roman  cemeterieg,  belougiug  to 
the  first  ages  of  Chrifitianity.  They 
bear  the  usual  Christian  syml>ols.  and 
in  some  instances  the  Pagan  formula. 
D.M.  Before  the  window,  125,  is  an 
interesting  caricature,  rudely  scratched 
on  a  portion  of  wall  cement  fi»und  in 
a  ground-floor  room  at  the  W.  angle 
ijf  rile  Palatine.  It  was  at  first  i^up- 
posed  to  have  a  Christian  slguiEca- 
tion ;  but  is  ni>w  shown  to  represent  a 
Gnostic  worshipping  the  jackiil-headed 
deity  {which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Egyptian  Anubis).  Under  him  is 
scratched — 

AAEHAMEN02  2EBETE  0EON, 
*  Alexumenos  adores  his  God.'  This 
Gntffito  was  executed  probably  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  ccnty.  of  the  Chris- 
tian ffira.  f^See  Palatini-:.)  3.  The 
Good  Shepherd,  TiG.  Vase  of  hiijlo 
ntarble  of  fine  form  and  work  in  relief, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  faithful 
adoring. 

Among  the  bas-relief  fronts  of  ear- 
cophagi,  observe  77,  from  a  Jewish 
cemetery,  probably  of  the  3rd  century. 
78,  79.  These  belonged  to  one  sar- 
cophagus, and  represented  our  Lor<rs 
miracles,  lleinaiuis  of  colour  and 
gilding  may  be  traced.  130.  Lamb, 
of  bronze,  with  a  cross  on  the  head — 
symbol  used  in  the  earliest  times, 
before  Christ  was  represented  on  the 
cross.  131.  Bronze  crucifix,  once  gilt. 
The  feet  rest  without  nails  ou  a  pedi- 
ment. I.'IS.  Figure  of  Christ  on  en- 
amelled metal,  iu  pure  Byzantine  style. 
Found  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Calixtus,  in 
Trasteverc,  last  century.  133.  Metal 
euamel  of  Lombard  style. 

The  bronze  one,  with  handle  formed 
by  a  griffin's  head,  is  very  fine. 

The  terra-cotta  lamps  are  distin- 
gmsbed  from  the  ancient  Koman  ones 
by  ruder  form  and  the  Christian  mono- 
gram, Mv,  ^«^t,  •A^*'  '^•bXmA.saS..    'C^Jv 
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Meono,  ynth  that  saint  betweea  two 
crosses  an<l  two  cameb  j  also  an  ex- 
juieite  ivory  casket,  with  figures  in 
relief.  There  are  a  few  Byzantine 
puintings,  and  a  variety  of  miaute 
objects. 

Passing  «ut  of  the  corridor  is,  rt., 
a  case  couiaining  bronae  domestic 
utensils,  and  1.  a  marble  representation 
of  the  god  Mithras  with  his  attributes: 
behind  is  a  recess  containing  marble 
Statuettes  and  cippi.  The  door  before 
us  If  ads  irjto  Corridor  No.  ILj  where 
the  Ethnogrupliical  collection  begins. 
It  consists  luainlj  of  the  native  cos- 
tumes of  various  countries,  domestic 
and  war  implements,  &c.  The  artist 
may  be  interested  in  some  curious 
drawings  of  aniniiils  in  the  case  marked 
Cuitkci.  In  a  table- case  close  by  are 
some  other  grotesque  specimens  of  art. 

At  the  end  of  this  corridor  on  the 
Tt.  are  three  parallel  corridors.  The 
first  consists  of  5  small  rooms  devoted 
to  objects  from  the  South  st-as,  Fiji, 
Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  central  one 
contains  boats  and  fishing  nets  from 
Paraguay,  Borneo,  &c.,  and  the  third 
the  interesting  and  attractive  collec- 
tions from  India,  China,  Syria,  Japan, 
African  lakes,  Abyssinia,  and  other 
lands.  Corridor  VI.  contains  Pre- 
historic collections.  A  case  of  great 
interest  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
next  room.  In  it  is  a  human  skeleton 
lying  partly  cohered  by  the  soil  in 
which  it  was  originally  found  at  Reme- 
dello  di  SottOj.  Brescia ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  indicatiug  the  period  of  its 
jntermeut,  a  bronze  spear-head  and 
flint  arrow-head  are  left  in  situ,  show- 
ing it  to  date  from  the  transition  epoch 
between  the  8tune  and  Bronze  ages. 
The  age  of  Stone  is  well  represented  in 
the  next  three  compartments  with 
Bpecimeus  collected  from  different  parts 
of  Italy  and  also  England,  France, 
Egypt,  &e»  The  two  following  rooms 
contain  an  interesting  collection  of 
implements,  pottery,  &c.,  found  in  lake 
dwellings  (Palafitte)  froDi  Emilia, 
Parraagiano,  Garda  Bienne,  Neuehatel 
and  Robenbausen.  Then  follow  four 
roowg  devoted  to  the  jirst  age  of  iron 


Como,  Padua,  Sieim,  Rome,  &0m  Mid 
in  the  next  compartment  are  two  tombs 
of  this  epoch  of  very  primeval  cha- 
racter^ one  resembling  those  recently 
discovered  in  the  pre-historic  uticropolifi 
on  the  Esqudine.  The  next  three 
i-ooms  contain  ancient  stone  implementa 
and  early  pottery  from  South  America, 
Mexico  and  Columbia;  and,  in  the 
last,  in  this  direction,  is  a  collection  of 
arms,  dresses,  ornaments,  and  mvuical 
instruments  from  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  presented  to  the  museum,  for 
the  most  part,  by  King  HumberL  A 
corridor  to  the  rt.  whicli  leads  to  the 
I'/deairina  Collection,  which  is  Trorlhy 
of  a  careful  inspection. 

Pai-estrina. 

Over  the  earliest  ueeropolis  of  Pnc- 
neste,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town 
bjf  Sulla,  was  built  a  Roman  munici- 
piuEi.  The  existence,  at  a  great  depth, 
of  the  archaic  tombs  and  cotfins  did 
not  intei-fere  with  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  ;  and  the  Roman  popu- 
lation very  likely  did  not  suspect  for 
many  centuries  that  under  their  dwel- 
lings lay  a  city  of  the  dead.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  inhabitants 
repaired  again  within  the  line  of 
Pdasgic  walls.  The  magnificent 
terraces  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  were 
occupied  by  mean  houses,  and  the  site 
of  the  muuicipium  was  cultivated  as 
vegetable  gardens  and  olive-yards. 
The  excavations  carried  on  daring  the 
last  two  centuries,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  Forum 
(built  over  the  richer  and  more  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cemetery)  showed 
two  diiferent  kinds  of  tombs.  Some 
plain  sarcophagi,  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  of  pcperino^  which  belonged  to 
the  last  four  centuries  of  the  Hepublic^ 
and  the  others,  real  hypogsea,  or  sub- 
terranean vaults,  formed  of  rough 
blocks  of  tufa,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
temporary with,  if  not  anterior  to,  the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

To  this  primitive  type  b€long5  the 
crypt,  discovered  in  1876,  by  two 
peasants  in  a  plot  of  ground,  which 
tbey  \iaA\  \)\KcV^iai%ttd.  v\^a.v  the  ch,  ofS. 


jrjth  a  good  selection  of  specinninslTLwco,  ;j.u^  m  ^k^Cx^i^x  "Sa.^  ^  \T»iftfcx«fe 
■^«Ma  vanous  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  \  wortU  maa^  Vwn^^tS.  ^\xaja  \5£v«5  ^tSwu 
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of  tUe  land  itself.  The  shape  of  the 
crjr^t  is  rectangular,  6  metres  long, 
3  wide.  Thii  walls,  built  of  irregular 
stoDt^.  without  aijy  cement  or  plaster- 
ing, do  not  show  a  trace  of  decoratiou. 
Had  the  vault  escaped  destructioa,  we 
frhould  have  collected  all  the  buried 
treasures  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tioQ.  But  the  ceiling  gave  way,  very 
likely  when  the  Romau  town  was  built, 
and  the  falling  stones  and  rubbish 
broke  the  funeral  mppallex  into  pieces, 
so  that  the  work  of  its  reconstruction 
required  an  immense  deal  of  patience 
and  skill.  Similar  objects  exist  io  the 
Louvre,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Barberini 
Library,  found  at  Cyprus,  Ctere,  and 
also  at  Palestrina.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  these  speeLmens  are  tlie  pro- 
dace  of  Italian  art,  or  of  Italian  trade 
with  PhoBnicia,  but  they  are  certainly 
works  executed  seven  or  eight  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

FiBST  Room. 

L — III.    Personal  Ornaments. 

1.  An  object,  which  might  be  called 
a  huge  fibula,  and,  without  doubt,  was 
sewn  on  a  dresa.  It  is  made  of  a  rect- 
angular piece  of  solid  gold  0  m.  1 7  long, 
0  m,  10  wide.  The  borders  and  the 
central  line  are  ornamented  with  bands, 
worked  in  wavy  lines,  ending  with 
lionfi'  heads.  On  the  flat  surfece  stand, 
or  crouch,  one  hundred  and  thirty -one 
aaimalSr  such  as  lions,  sphynxes  and 
syrens.  The  skill  with  which  the 
i&  worked  in  the  most  microscopic 
lis  is  quite  wonderful.  Having 
found  near  the  place  of  the  head, 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  orna- 
ment sewn  on  to  a  mitre.  2.  A  fibula 
of  gold  Om.  12  long,  not  different  from 
the  Etrusco-Roman  shape.  3.  A  few 
yards  of  a  golden  fringe,  or  *^*^  fimbria j" 
vhich  trimmed  the  edge  of  the  dress, 
and  in  which  the  movable  strings  are 
attached  to  a  band  or  heading,  orna- 
mented with  swallows  and  crows.  4. 
A  stick  of  silver,  which  seems  to  have 
ended  with  a  hand,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  sceptre  or  an  instm- 
ment  to  scratch  with.  ."j.  Many  clasps 
ot gold,  on  which  are  fixed  couples  of 
JioM  and  tfyrena  of  the  same  material. 


3.  Scales  of  gold,  stamped  with 
sphynxes  and  birds.  4-6.  Cylinders 
of  bronze,  lined  with  wood,  and  covered 
with  plates  of  gold — ornaments,  or  to 
contain  amulets.  9, 10, 11.  Gold  scales 
ami  meilallioDs.  20,  Elegant  pale-gold 
cnp  with  4  sphynxes.  21.  Gold  leaves. 
23,  lUchly  adorned  lustral  vase,  of 
silver  overlaid  with  gold  24.  Silver- 
gilt  patera,  inside  which  was  found 
the  blue  cup,  No.  60.  25.  Silver-gilt 
putera.  Egyptian  subject  richly 
developed  in  two  circles.  26,  Similar 
patera,  much  damaged.  27.  Iron 
dagger,  with  amber  handle,  twined 
with  gold  threads.  28.  Silver  sheath. 
4.'j,  4ti-52.  Ivory,  sculptured.  66-59. 
Fragments  of  amber  oruaments. 

The  Mnral  paintings  from  the  tomb 
of  Statilius  Taurus  and  other  sources 
which  were  formerly  in  this  museum 
have  been  removed,  and  are  not  yet 
exhibited  elsewhere. 


Academy  of  St.  Ll'ke. 

Picture  G^ery. — 44,  Via  Bonella, 
near  the  Fonini  (open  daily,  Sundays 
and  festivals  excepted,  from  10  to  4;  fee 
to  cusiode  J  catalogue,  I  lira).  On  the 
staircase  is  a  bust  of  Can  ova,  and  seve- 
ral easts  from  Trajan's  column.  The 
Academic  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
only  opened  on  application  to  the 
custode.  They  contain  some  works  by 
Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  &c. 
The  Picture  Gallery  is  on  the  2nd 
floor,  through  an  ante-room.  On  rt.  is 
the  fiorti  Library  {see  §  IX,  Libraries, 
p.  3&2). 

Long  Gallery. — The  foUowiug  are 
the  most  interesting  pictures:  8-  Pnln' 
medfs.  Bivouac  of  Augels.  10.  Vtm- 
ttyke^  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels. 
13.  Orrixiftitij  a  Landscape.  15.  Sat^ 
vator  Eosa,  Study  of  Brigand's  Heads. 
21  and  24.  Joseph  Vemct^  2  Sea-pieces. 
46.  PnrAffr,  a  Landscape.  47.  BaUotii, 
Holy  Family.  49.  Claude^  View  of  a 
Sea-port. 

Hall  oi  "Rft^^iftftV— Va.    Titvixy.  C?\, 
B.ccum\ifeut  lai^vwfe,    ^^.  Ba^^wwj,  ks^- 
,  gels  anuoMiv«iv\i^C^ir«.<«,\J\s'OttV'i  '^* 
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Shepherds.  68.  VanviteUi^TWolL  72, 
The  St.  Luke  paintjug  the  Virgin  is 
vrongly  attributed  to  RnpluieL  77. 
(riitfrci'no,  Venus  and  Cupid — a  fresco 
trausferred  to  canvas.  78,  A  fragment 
of  a  fresco  of  a  boy  utt.  to  Raphael. 
probably  a  copy  of  his  fresco  in  S. 
Agostiuo,  79.  Titiim  {t),  Calisto  and 
Nymphs.  61.  Titian  (?),  Sketch  of 
St.  Jerome. 

"  Hall  of  Fortune.— 91.  Po!w\si7»,  a  copy 
of  Titian's  Bacchus  Bnd  Ariadne.  102. 
Rosa  da  TtvoH,  Shepherd  and  animals. 
103,  Quiilo  Caijnacci^  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
cretia-^his  best  work.  109.  Palnu^  Vec- 
chiOy  Susanna.  107.  Paul  Vcramsc  (?), 
Susanna  at  the  bath.  116.  Guiilo^ 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  124.  Chiari, 
The  Magdalen  ;  highly  finished.  131. 
^»so/erra/o»  Madonna  and  Chiid.  133. 
GuidOf  Fortune,  136.  S/tauish  school, 
Portrait  of  Claude.  142.  Hariotie, 
"Wolaey  receiving  the  Cardinal's  hat. 

The  ModoTiL  Bectioiit  leading  out  of 
the  Long  Gallery^  contains  pictures  by 
niembers  of  the  Academy  whicU  have 
obtained  prizes  ;  and  the  small:  room  L 
contains  the  rest  of  tbe  collection,  the 
only  interesting  picture  being  197, 
Greuze,  Contemplation.  In  tliis  room 
are  also  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  amongst  them  2  of 
Gibson^  the  sculptor,  that  !.  by  Low&i- 
thal,  the  other  by  Pennj  WiHiams;  and 
portraits  of  Zucc/wjo,  by  himself,  Btfrvn, 
Virtjiiiia  Lebrun.,  AitfjeHca  Kauf7tuinnj 
&c.  In  a  case  are  some  fine  Mcdnts, 
presented  to  the  Academy  by  pojjes, 
sovereigns,  &c. ;  one  of  these  displays 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  Consort,  hoc 
member  of  the  Academy. 


I  The    collection    formerly    iiiii    this 

I  museum   has  been  transferred  to  the 

P  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  degli  Augeli,  where 

I  Jt  /ws  packed  n/),  in  autieipation  of  its 

I  removds  to  the  ETrbaii  MusetuUf  uii  tlie 

I  Celiau. 


TlBESINE  M^fiETTM. 


Agrarian  HtLBeum,  Via  S.  Susanna 
( open  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sun- 
days, from  9  till  4;  admission  free; 
catalogues,  50  c).  It  consists  of  a  well 
arraui^d,  comprehensive  collection  of 
botanical  and  geological  specimens.  I. 
Alimentary  substances;  2.  Substances 
UBe<1  in  the  urts  and  manufactures; 
3.  Natural  history  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture. There  are  extensive  series  of 
specimens  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
&c.,  from  diflPerent  parts  of  the  world ; 
also  of  cereals,  gums,  oils,  woods,  and 
tobacco.  &c.  In  glass  cases  are  well 
executed  wax  models  of  the  Phyl- 
laxcra  insect  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  development,  with  numerous  maps 
tending  to  elucidate  the  subjects  on 
the  walls.  There  is  also  a  small  herb- 
arium and  collection  of  minerals.  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  m  this  Institution 
duriug  tbe  summer  months,  and  occa- 
sioually  dui-ing  the  winter. 

Borgia  Miuenm,  in  the  Propaganda 
College  (see  p.  268). 

The  Teohnical  Training  School  lor 
Boys.  — 149,  Via  Monserrato,  where 
trades  are  taught,  is  well  worth  a 
visit  by  all  interested  in  technical 
educatiou. 


MisDi^fflvAii  Museum  of  Industrial 
Art. 

(Open  from  9  to  2.30.  Admissiou  I 
fr, ;  50  c.  on  Sundays.) 

This  mu&euDi  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
convent  of  S,  Giuseppe,  in  the  Via  di 
Sl  Giuseppe  Capo  le  Case. 

The  ground  floor  is  occopicd  by 
the  industrial  art  drawing  schools,  for 
modelling  in  wax,  and  working  in 
enamel  and  lacquer,  from  antique  pat- 
terns. The  1st  liooM,  on  the  first 
floor,  contains  models  of  architectural 
ornament,  majolica  ware,  medallions, 
njn^  ottwr  porcelain  of  the  Renaissance 
[  per\oA^  \u  ^«;  '^ytia'B.ocs^  T^t  \j»a.x\sVi 
\  \jaarTe\iefc  ot  i^«  "l^taTOWi.  vj^OfOcv,  *sA  nj 
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the  IGih  centy.  In  the  3rd  Eoum, 
ancient  eftrthenware  onA  Etmscati 
t^rm-foita,  aud  a  coHectlon  of  the 
original  models  iised  by  Valpato  for 
liis  hi^cuits^  lent  by  the  Prince  of  Cam- 
porcaJe.  In  the  saiue  room  is  a  fine 
collection  of  Hitpano-Moorish  plates, 
lent  by  Count  Matt'eo  di  liaglio»  aud  an 
Italo-Greek.  Tase  prescutc'd  by  Baron 
Rothschild.  In  the  4tm  Koom  are 
ancient  furniture  of  various  epochs , 
and  some  very  valuable  Flemish  car- 
rlugs  in  wood  and  ivory  of  the  15th 
centy.,  presented  by  Prince  Baltlas&are 
Odescalchi,  a  Madonna  carved  in  vood, 
of  the  13th  centy.,  given  by  the  Chev. 
SLmonetti,  a  chest  of  the  17th  centy., 
two  ivory  caskets  of  the  1 5th,  and  two 
window  shutters  of  the  l4th,  also 
given  by  Prince  B.  Odescalehi.  The 
6th  Room  is  devoted  to  objects  of  wor- 
ship—reproductions of  the  sacred  ob- 
jects of  the  treasury  at  Moaza,  given 
by  the  late  Chev.  A.  Ca&tellani,  of  the 
ctilebrated  jmllinm  of  Salerno,  and  the 
reliquary  of  the  holy  ring  of  Perogia. 
The  tiTH  Room  contains  glasses  and 
enamels,  among  which  are  some  valu- 
able Limoges  works  presented  by 
Prince  Odescalchi,  and  an  ancient 
German  family  vase,  with  two  handles. 
The  Venetia  -  Murano  Glass  Com- 
pany have  presented  a  collection  of 
their  works.  The  7th  Room  contains 
bronzes  and  other  6pi»cinj ens  of  antique 
metallurgy,  including  a  collection  of 
objects  in  iron,  a  vase  of  1572,  and  a 
complete  series  of  keys,  presented  by 
the  late  Chev.  A.  Castellani. 

Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  the 
ftTH  Boom  contains  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  modern  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware, aud  in  the  9th  Room  is  a  beauti- 
ful collection  of  stuffs,  chiefly  presented 
by  the  Chev.  Simonetti, 

Tlie  museum  was  arranged  by  the 
director,  Sig.  Erculei. 

Urban  or  National  HuEemu  in 
conree  of  construction  on  the  Ceiian 
(entrance  Via  di  San  Gregorio). 
Designed  by  Comm.  Lanciani  to  con- 
tain antiquities  discovered  of  late 
yea.rs,  and  to  illustrate  the  archceo- 
IqgitsjJ  aod  nrcbitectaral  history  of 
this  citj.     The  cost  of  the    building 


(about  g,oao,OCH)/.)  is  borne  by  the 
Government  and  Municipality  con- 
jointly. 


§  6.  GALUEBiEa  IN  Private  Palaces* j 

The  palaces  of  Rome  constitute  one 
of  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
only  slight  pretensions  to  such  a  desig- 
nation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Home  contains  a  larger  nuniber  of 
princtly  residences  in  proporiion  to  its 
population  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture^ and  present  a  valuable  iicdd 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cisetl,  and  yet  architects  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  buildings  of 
the  same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free 
from  what  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  iloor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  of 
marble,  but  sometimes  so  badly  cared 
for  that  the  effect  of  the  material  is 
completely  lost.  The  upper  floors 
form  suites  of  apartments  running  f 
round  the  whole  quadrangle,  aud  com 
raunicuting  with  each  other»  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  each 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodation 
for  a  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  one  floor 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  oat  the  re- 
mainder. Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but 
the  furniture  is  fiometiinea  clumsy  and 
antiquated. 

In  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  princes 
the  ante  -  chamber  contains  a  lofty 
canopy  or  BtiUitwchino,  on  which  the 
armorial  bearings  of  ihe  family  are  em- 

of  thew  once  ittMiiaX  tv^Na. 
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§  6,    p.    ALBANl* — P.   BAJlDEBINl, 


FalEJUO  Albani,  m  the  Via  delle 
Quatiro  Fontane,  purchased  by  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  &fpttin,  Christina, 
and  handsomely  restorfd  and  decorated 
by  her,  now  the  property  of  her  son- 
iij-luw.  Prince  del  Drago.  The  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir,  Card.  AllMiui,  Secretary 
of  State  umler  Pius  VI 11.  In  one  of 
llie  smalWr  courts  is  au  interetsting  ba£- 
relief,  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription toacertaio  Pompeius  Adime- 
tus,  chief  of  one  of  llie  Roman  legions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  called  Pullarius,  with  good 
representations  of  the  iusigrita  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  in  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Pullarius,  who  dedicated  it.  In  the 
landing-place  of  the  great  staircase  are 
some  specimens  of  optis  secfile  nuxraio- 
rcttm  removed  from  the  basilica  of 
Junius  Bassus,  on  the  EsquilLne  (see 
Index). 


Palazzo  Alt«mps,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Apnllinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martiuo  Longhi  the  elder,  and  coa- 
sidered  one  of  his  most  important 
works,  the  property  of  the  Duke  tli 
Gallese.  The  porticoes  surrounding 
the  court,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are 
much  admired  for  their  fine  architee- 
tural  details. 


Palano  Altieri,  in  the  Piaaza  del 
Gesu,  a  large  palace  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pontificate 
of  his  kinsman  Clement  X.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Rossi. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
library,  rich  in  MSS, ;  but  this  has  dis- 
appeared with  all  the  other  collections 
of  this  prlnc<^ly  family.  There  are 
some  good  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in  the 
state  apartments  in  the  Via  Quattro 
Fontana.  The  statues  and  busts  which 
decorate  the  staircase  were  mostly  dia- 

covered  in  diggiug  for  the  foundatioua 

of  Ute  palace. 


Falaizo  Barbetini  (open  every  day 
but  Sunday  from  12  to  4  r*r  '     >  ■— iin  1 
Urban  VIII.  from  the  n  arlo 

Madcruo, continued  by  1  .and 

finished  by  Beraini  in  1640.  The 
latter  architect  eoiiStructed  the  stair- 
case, the  great  hall,  and  the  fb^« 
towards  the  V.  delle  Quattro  Foutoiii!. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  Rome, 
and  contains  a  colltction  of  paintings 
and  a  valuable  library.  The  winding 
staircase  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  lioroe. 
The  bas-relief  of  the  I^ion  on  the  land- 
ing-pLace  of  the  grand  staircase  was 
found  near  Tivoli.  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  large  saloon  or  ante-chamber  on 
the  first  floor  are  frescoes  by  Fwiro  da 
Ccrrtotui,  noticed  by  Lanzi  for  the  free- 
dom and  elegance  of  their  style.  They. 
are  allegorical  representations  of  eYena 
in  the  history  of  the  Barboriui  family, 
and  present  a  singular  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  subjects.  The  few 
statues  and  sarcophagi  remaining,  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  once  celebrated 
Barbenni  collection,  were  found  ot 
Palestrina  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust. 

The  gallery  of  pictures,  now  con- 
siderably reduced  in  number,  contains 
still  some  interesting  pictures.  It 
arranged  in  3  rooms  on  the  gronnd 
fioor  (on  the  rt.  in  entering  thej 
court). 

Room  IIL— 86*  Pouasin,  The  DeatkJ 
of  Germanicus. — 77.  Claude.  1 
scape  at  the  Aoqna  Acetosa. — 88.  Al 
Sea  View.— 76.  View  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo.  74.  Demt'nwhiiU).  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. — 72.  Att. 
to  Falma  FtfocA/o.  "  La  Schiara  di 
Tiziano."  "Signor  Morelli  believefi 
this  picture  to  be  a  weak  copy  of 
one  by  a  much  later  master  than 
Falma." — Kurjler.  83,  Scipione  Gaetani.  ^ 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia  Cenci,  the  mother 
of  Beatrice;  and  81,  her  step-mother, 
by  i/.  A.  Cnravatjgio, — 82.  The  so- 
called  FoRXARiNA,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Raphael^  very  differ- 
ently treated,  and  very  unlike  the 
Pornarina  of  the  Tribune  at  Flo- 
rence ;  "  perhaps  by  Julio  Romano."— 
1&5.  G\nw>,  PottTRAiT  or  IJEAraics 
I  C^-Ticv  V? )  ■-  «^«^  <^^  ^"i  \stf5fe\  c«!v«j«^v&d.  j 
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its  merit  thflffl  for  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  I-  .tl  with  its  subject. 

As   the  •.  the  portrait  was 

token  ou  ...^  ..._.a  before  her  cxocu- 
liou,  or  etsti  was  painted  bj*^  Guido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her  on 
the  scaffold  { Petrel  la»  Mandbook  for 
8ml\  rtahf^  Route  14'i).— 87.  Aihiini. 
Galatea  with  Tritons.  73,  Cfuklo,  S. 
Urbanus.— 79.  Albert  Durcr  {!).  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  90.  A,  del 
Sario.     HolyFiimily. 

Room  11. — 48.  Fruncia.  Virgin^ 
Child,  aud  S.  Jerome  \  a  fine  picture, 
especially  th«i  head  of  the  saiut, — 
93,  Sinttro  Bottiu'ia.  A  good  small 
^tiunciation.  —  92,  Bevihrandt.  A 
Philosoplier. — 54.  Ba^si  (?).  Virgin 
and  Cbiid. — 64.  Baldaysatv  Pcruzzi. 
Pygmaliou.  —  47  and  27.  LocaioUi. 
Actxon  andDiana^  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—49,  liuiocenzo  da  Imoia.  Virgin  aud 
Child. — 5S.  Qio.  Bsllini.  Virgin  aud 
Child.  —  66*  Franda.  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John. — 1st  or  outer 
Room.  21.  LfmfrunctK  Santa  Cecilia. 
There  are  a  few  pictures  in  the  private 
apartments,  not  easily  seen. 


The  Barbeiini  Library  is  celebrated 
for  its  MSB.,  comprising  those  formerly 
in  the  Strozzi  library  at  Florence,  and 
other  literary  treasures.  It  is  situated 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top  of  the  winding  staircase,  and  con- 
lains  about  7t>^C)0U  vols, ;  it  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Thursdays  firom  9  till  2. 
The  MSS.,  10,il0U  in  number^  form 
the  peculiar  feature  of  this  library; 
tliey  were  collected  principally  by 
Cardinal  Francesco  liarberini,  the 
nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  the  letters  nnd 
papers  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  Cardinal 
Beilarmiao,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Delia 
Casa,  &c. ;  aud  the  official  reports 
addressed  to  Urban  VITI,  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  tlie 
reigu  of  Charles  I.,  which  are  full  of 
itiedit4^  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts.  Tliere  is  a  long  aud 
iaterefiting  correspondence  between 
Pcnesc  and  Cardinal  Barberini  :  a  fine 
copj-  of  the  Bible  id  the  Samaritan 
cJmracter:  a  most  interesting  copy  of 


the  Holy  Bcriptures,  which  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  centy.,  made 
bj'  a  certain  Peter  "in  the  Mesopo»-j 
lamia  of  Babylon  ;  "  this  date,  which 
would  make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on 
parchment  in  exiEteuce,  is  very  doubt- 
ful i  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
copied,  some  centuries  later,  from  a 
MS.  bearing  the  earlier  date.  A  beau- 
tiful Greek  MS.  of  the  Liturgies  of'  St. 
Basil  of  the  7  th  or  8th  century.  There 
are  several  MSS,  of  Dante  :  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  %vhich  is  a  tblio 
volume  on  parchment,  with  a  few 
miniatures  of  1419,  copied  by  Filippo 
Lantli  of  Borgo  8au  ijepolcro.  Two 
missals  witli  hue  illuminatioDS,  one 
by  Giidio  CLcio^  executed  for  Card. 
Ximenes,  An  interesting  volume  to 
the  archsEologist  and  arcliitect contains 
tiumeroua  drawings  and  plans  of  tlie 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  by  Giu- 
liano  da  Sangallo;  it  bears  the  date  of 
1465  :  amongst  the  drawings  which  it( 
contains  are  a  series  of  the  triumphal 
arches^  many  of  the  temples  stiJl 
standing  in  the  15th  century  at  Home, 
which  have  since  disappeared,  and 
(sketches  of  galleys,  in  one  of  which 
are  introduced  paddle-wheels  like  thos« 
in  use  in  our  modem  steamboats,  but 
moved  by  a  wimllass.  Many  of  the 
printed  books  are  valuable  on  account 
of  the  autograph  notes  in  them  by 
celebrated  personages  and  scholars. 
The  Hebrew  Bible  of  14S8  is  one  of 
the  12  known  copies  of  the  first  com- 
plete edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficioo,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo  ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo ;  and  another  edit,  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia '  has  some  curions 
notes  by  Tasso:  several  ancient  bronzes 
discovered  on  the  estates  of  the  Barbe- 
rini family  at  Paleslrina  have  beenrj 
placed  in  this  library— an  extensive 
series  of  dsta  mifstkxe„  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  elegant  engraved  de- 
signs— numerous  Greek  mirrors,  speci- 
mens of  glass  and  terra-cotta  sculptures, 
and  especially  of  carved  ivories  from 
the  same  \QCti,U\Y  -  ^^  ^^^  '*''^^'*'  ^  ^"S^^^*^ 
entering;  l\ie  TJAjt^x-^ ,  -ax^t  Wixs*  %slX^ 
ancient,  UomuLU  \tts^«^<^«us^  -ssaKiB.^"^ 
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Be 


▼hich  that  discovered  in  1616,  on  tlie 
Via  Appia,  to  Lucius  Coraeliua  Scipio, 
the  SOI*  uf  Scipio  Barl>atus,  wJio  was 
consul  iQ  A.u.c.  494,  and  irho  built  the 
Temple  of  the  Teraijesls,  as  stated 
upon  it,  afr€r  his  conquest  of  Corsica. 
It  is  rudely  cut  on  a  slab  of  Albau 
stoue,  and  iu  a  very  primitive  style  of 
spelling.  In  the  ante-room  are  seve- 
ral portraits ;  amonpt  others,  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
of  our  Henry  VII,  In  the  court  be 
hind  the  palace  is  a  portion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  the  senate 
and  Kouian  people,  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Britain.  It  was  found 
near  the  Sciarra  palace,  where  that 
arch  is  known  to  have  stood.  The 
cavities  remaining  &how  that  the  letters 
were  of  the  finest  form  of  the  imperial 
period^  and  of  bronze,  sunk  into  the 
marble.  A  heavy  iron  balustrade  on 
piers,  with  a  central  gate,  eeparates 
the  palace  and  grounds  from  the  street, 
la  the  garden,  between  the  balustrnde 
and  the  palace,  is  a  statue  of  Thor- 
waldscu.  This  group,  designed  by 
Thorwoldseu  himself,  was  erected  to 
indicate  the  site  of  hh  studio,  and 
exocutcd  by  the  late  talented  Prussian 
r,  E.  Wo 


sculptor. 


^olff. 


FalasEO  Bdmbo,  35,  Via  delle  Oop- 
pelle,  designed  by  SaiifjaUo  for  Messer 
Marchionue  Baldassini,  and  decorated 
in  fresco  by  Pterin  dd  Vch/n,  whose 
works  on  the  first  floor  have  been 
lately  discovered  again,  under  a  thick 
coat  of  whitewash.  The  palace  was 
first  inhabited  by  Monsignor  Pietro 
Berubo,  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  and 
afterwards  by  Monsiguor  Gioranni 
della  Casa,  author  of  the  tfainteu.  The 
last  illustrious  occupant  was  Crcneral 
Garibaldi,  iu  1876,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  vestibule,  by  a  tablet,  tlie  inscrip- 
tion on  which  concludes  thus: 

••  A  tanio  nome  il  mando  inUro  ind^i1^a.'* 


PalAoo   Berti,  now  Elooiardi,  103, 
Borgo  NiWYO,  near  the  Piazza  of  St. 
■Peter's,     It  has  been  supposed  to  have 
*eeD  erected  from  a  design  of  Raphaer 


for  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  surgeon  to 
X.,  in  1518,  and  is  remarkable  for' 
haudsorae  fat^ade,    TJje  lower 
consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  on 
rise  two   stories ;  the  first,   of 
work,  having  elegant  Doric  pi 
in  stone,  with  5  windows,  attenuit 
roand-headed  and  pointed  ;  the 
one  is  also  Doric.     As  a 
one  of  the  most  tasteful  sj 
Rome    of   the    domestic   ar< 
of  the  16th  centy.,  although 
especially  for  tne    ioequalit 
spac^  between  the  pilasters. 


Fal&sso    Bonaparte,     formerly    Bi 
nuccini,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  i 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1 1*60 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de*  Kossi.     It 
formerly    the    property    of   Hudsmel 
Mere,  tie  mother  of  Napoleon,  vbol 
died  here,  and  at  present   belonirs 
her  great-grandson,  Prince  Napolc 
Charles   Bonaparte.     It  contains  sot 
modern  pictures  connected    with 
history   of  the  first  French   Empire 
chiefiy  portraits  of  members  of  the  Ira* 
perial  family,  and  interesting  Chinese 
tapestries. 


:\ 


PaUuBO  Borghese,  in  the  Piazza  on 
the  same  name.  Open  on  Monday,! 
Wetlnesday,  and  Friday,  9  to  3  (clostd;| 
from  July  15  to  Oct,  15).  This] 
imtnenfie  palace  was  begun  in  1590  byj 
Cardinal  Dezza,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  j.unghi,  and  e^^mpleted 
Paul  V.  (Borghese)  from  those  of  I 
Plaminio  Ponzio.  The  court  is  siir-j 
rounded  by  Porticoes  sustained  by 
granite  columns.  Doric  iu  the  lowe 
and  Ionic  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
the  upper  stories.  Among  the  cotcssal 
statues  presenicd  here  are  Julia  Pia 
Thalia;  another  Muse;  an  Ape 
Musagetes ;  and  a  fragment  of 
Amazon,  from  the  portico  of  £uro{ 
near  the  ch,  of  S.  Salvatore,  in  Latm>* 
The  gallery,  one  of  the  richest 
Rome,  is  on  the  ground-fioor.  It 
arranged  in  13  rooms,  iu  each 
which  there  are  printed  band-cata<^ 
\o^\fcs  ^oT  vVift  \iA^  <if  visitors.  W( 
s\\aXV  XXi^itc^otfe  twA'j  'Vi^tvift  \«fttfc 
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of  850  irhicii  ccriiititute    this 


I. — %,  S,  Botticelli.    Madonna 

uiiL—2.Lor,deCrt^i,     A  Holy 

ijf. — 32.  Marco  cfOqgioni  (alt.  to 

lo).      "Salvator   Mundi."— 35. 

Fill  (?).     Portrait  of  a  \ioy  (not 

8^1), — ,16,  F.  Lippi  (?).     Tortrait 

ronarola. — ^48.    Perwjino.       Sau 

10.      49,    57.    J*inturicGhio    {? ). 

fes  in  the  life  of  Joseph. — 4'3,  61. 

pin.     Virgin    and  Clmd»  aud   St. 

ly.  —  56.    Baxzi   (att.    to    Leo- 

i).    Ledsu— fi9.  A,  PoUajmh  {?). 


The  Nativity,  And  several  pictures 
of  the  schools  of  Ferugioo,  Euphael, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Room  n. — 2  fountains  in  alabastro 
fiorito  are  in  the  centre  of  this  room.^ 
1,2,  6,  9,  II,  14.  fiarofiih.  (?)  The  De- 
position, No,  9,  a  fine  picture,  and 
'*  one  of  the  luoet  celebrated  of  his 
large  coinpositLons."  —  Kugier.  —  7, 
Fraticia.  Madonna  and  Saints.  - —  21, 
Pontormo  (att.  to  Raphael).  Portrait 
of  a  cardinal.  **  One  of  iiis  finest  por- 
traits."— Kutjier, — 25.  Att.  to  RnphneU 
A  porti-ait   called   Ca?sar    Borgia  (?). 


Flaw  oy  the  Pictube  Galleby  at  thb  Borghese  Palace. 


a^ 


M- 


Gnat  Cmurt 
of  foloct. 


SeOi 


w 


XI 


ia 


n 


Sg^ 


o.  Entrance  from  Court. 
b,  Kaphnel'M  Entouibment. 
c  Cicrregio's  Uanae. 

d.  DomenlchiDo'B  Sibyl. 

e.  „  Chttcc  of  Diana, 


f^ff.  Alt>ano's  four  BeftBona, 
A.  The  Arcliers. 
i.  Sacred  ftiul  Profane  Love. 
k.  Vftudj'ke'BlCtitombiiiuiit. 


"An  interesting  portrait;  neither  the 
portrait  of  C;esar  Borgia  nor  the  work 
Uf  Kapfiael.  It  is  probably  by  Bron- 
►Jino." — Kvgler.-^-lB.  Gialio  konnino. 
Hopy  of  Uaphuel's  Julius  11.— 40.  Fra 
Vartvlomnteo.  A  Holy  Family. — 36. 
(/«*/  S.jrio.  Holy  Family  (?).— 38. 
h'^PBAEi..  The  Entombment  {{'). 
*aiuteii  by  Haphael  after  his  returu 
Florence,  tor  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran* 
at  Perugia  From  the  number 
riijns  aitd  studies  he  made  fur  the 
,  it  evidently  tasked  his  powers 
utmost,  li  is  signed  Kupiiael 
*i.i>.vij:,  **The  execniion  of 
»r  pirtare  is  tertre  and  c&refai,  but 


extremely  beautifnl,  the  action  true 
and  powerful,  the  expression  of  the 
single  heads  as  fine  as  anything  that 
issued  from  the  master's  hand^  -while 
the  modelling  of  tlie  Saviour's  body, 
the  work  of  a  painter  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  may  take  its  place  among 
the  master-works  of  Chi'islian  art," — 
Kn^jlcf.  Some  sketches  for  this  picture 
were  in  Sir  Thos,  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion; the  finest  in  that  of  the  Uffijii  at 
Fl  oren  ce .  The  subjects  of  the  pred  ella, 
3  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
are  in  the  Pinacothexa  vA.  thti  Vis.tk.vsv. 
— 44.    iiazzi.      A  R^i\^  'Sii.'csv^^.— Vt. 
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exftntple  of  his  power  of  spiritual 
expression  with  gem-like  coloar." — 
Eiitfkr  ;  and  5*],  Madonna. — 35.  Andrea 
del  Sario  (?).  Holy  Faraily,— 55. 
Gftrijpih.  Madonna,  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  Bmall  picture  ;  »nd  also  No©.  55, 
66,  57,  58,  60,  61,  and  67.-59.  Mozto- 
Hno  da  Ferrara.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  *'  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
his  ^ovk^'—Kugkr, 

Boom  III. — 1.  A,  Solario.  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  "recalls  the  style  of 
Quentin  Matys." — Mordti,  4.  Vasari 
Lucretia. —  IL  Dosao  Bosai.  Circe. 
"Here  the  master  is  seen  indulging 
JD  a  highly  poetical  and  imaginative 
feeling,  in  the  greatest  tviiveM  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  a  richness  and  depth 
of  colour  worthy  of  Giorgione/' — Kmj- 
^.,_18.  Vafuiri.  Leda,— 24,  28,  aud 
29.  Anrirea  di4  Sarto,  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  Angels  and  S.  John,  the 
second  a  fine  picture. — 32  and  33. 
Pierino  dd  Vaga.  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  FanJily.— -34.  Sch<Ml  of  Bronziwf. 
S.  Sebastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Venus  and  Cupid.  —  40.  Cobrkgoio. 
Dana£  (c)  ;  a  very  fine  and  celt^brated 
picture. — 42.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of 
Cosimo  I.  de  Medicis. — 48.  SetntsUan 
del  Piombo  (?).  Our  Saviour  at  the 
column,  said  to  have  been  sketched  by 
Michel  Angelo  as  the  original  design 
for  the  well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro 
Montorio.  49.  Andrta  del  Sario.  A 
fine  Magdalen. 

Boom  IV,— 1.  An>  Ciirncci  A  De- 
position from  the  Cross, " excellent" — 
M.  DoMKSioHiNo.  The  Cu>lean  SraYL 
(«/>,  one  of  his  most  celebrated  and 
graceful  paintings. — 3.  Lod.  Caracci, 
8.  Caterina  da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven 
by  Angels. — Ag.  Cnracci.  A  Pieta.— 
10.  CVJtJ.  Arpim.  The  liape  of  Europa. 
— 15.  Gtiido  Cvjthicci.  Sibyl— 23.  An, 
Caraccu  S,  Francis. — 33.  Luca  Gior- 
dano. Martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius. — 20. 
Ouido.  Head  of  S.  Joseph. — 29.  An. 
Caracci.  S.  Dominick. — 31,  Id,  Head 
of  Christ. — 'il.  Elisah^tta  x^intni,  Lu- 
cretia. 4a  JSassoferrato,  Madonna 
and  Child. 


Holy  Family. — 6.  Cm.  Arpino, 
Flagellation.— II,  12,  13,  14.    AtL 
Albani.     4  circular   pictures  (/,  ^) 
representing  the  Seasons.     '•  Only  oi 
bv    his    own    hand."  —  Ktujter. 
lk)MENicHrrJO,     The  Chase  of 
(*},  a  celebrated  picture.     "  A  vti 
pleasing  composition,  fine  in  its  lit 
and  full  of  characteristic  moyement 
though  the  expression  of  the  hetuls  i 
not    equally    natural    thronghont.' 
Kughr. — -i  1 .  Fnmccsco  Mola.     S.  Pel 
released  from  prison.— 25.  Fed,  Zuccar 
A  Deposition. — 26.  Caramg,fio.     Holy 
Family.     *'  A  ^rand  picture,  but  bos 
the  air  of  a  wild  gypsey  manage."— *j 
Kfifjlcr.  —  27,    PadomniM.       Ve 
dressing. 

Boom  VI. — 1.  QutTdm.  La  Ma« 
donna  Adolorata.~3.  Andrea  Sa 
Porti-ait  of  Orazio  Giustiniani. — ! 
Guercino.  The  retuni  of  the  Prodif 
Son. — 7.  Pietro  da  Coriona.  For 
of  G.  Ghislieri.— 10.  Ribera.  St, 
oislatis  with  the  infant  Christ.  —  U 
Siissofcrrato.  Copy  of  Titian's  Thre 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaspar  Pomsw 
2  landscapes, — 18,  Sitiaoferroio, 
donna. 

Boom  Vn. — ^A  long  gallerj-,  calU 
the  Stnni:a  dcgti  Spccchi,  tihe  wall 
being  covered  with  mirrors.  On 
tables  of  red  porphyry  are  antiqui 
bronze  statuettes,  and  a  table  in  th« 
centre  formed  of  an  immense  variet] 
of  alabaster  aud  porphyries,  Thi 
paintiugs  on  the  mirrors  are  for 
pidti  by  Cii-opri;  the  flowers  by  Murii 
del  Fiori  (died  1673). 

Boom  Vin.— 3.    Ttmpesta.     Battk 
piece.-— 33,    Salvator   Ef>sa.     A 
scape.     There  are  some  mosaics 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room: 
best,  No.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  V. 


Soom  y. — 5.    Sdpioim  Oaetano, 


Boom  IX.— I,  2,  3.   Frescoes  fr 

the  so-called  Casino  of  Raphael,  aftel 

wards  the  Villa  Olgiaii,  which  one 

Etood  in    the    grounds    of   tlae    Vill 

\BoTg)^Wfc,?Tam'ttwi^a.Us  of  which  th< 

A\  the  inatm^  oi  MBia3Mi«t  tuAI 
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are  from  a  design  by  Bazzi.  No. 
(  is  the  celebrated  painting  of 
era  shooting  at  a  target  with  tht" 
of  the  sleeping  Cupid,  allegori- 
the  Passions,  from  a  masterly 
by  Micht'l  Anifelo.  There  are 
aine  other  frescoes  of  the  school  of 
iulio  Romano,  from  the  Villa  Laiite 
n  the  Jauiculum. 

Soom  X,  is  chiefly  dedicated  to 
he  Venetian  school. — 2,  Titian.  The 
Three  Graces. — 3.  Paid  Veroriese.  Sta. 
lecilia. — 9.  Lorenzo  Lotti  (att.  to  Por- 
lenone),     A  Portrait.     "Shows  a  re- 

arkabie  refinement,  a  rare  power  of 
leizing  character  aud  expresfjion." — 
Jiwfler.—\().  Lucn  CanJbiase.  Venus 
aad  Adonis. — 13.  By  Dmso  Dossi,  Att. 
to  Oioniione,  David  hearing  the  head 
«f  Goliath.  "  A  grandly  patinted  ptc- 
Xnre.*' — Kiujler. — 14.  Paul  Vcrmise.  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Desert. — 16. 
T^ian  (?).  San  Dorainick. — 19.  Bas- 
WHO.  nig  own  portrait. — 2L  Titian, 
Sacrjch  ako  Profaxb  Love  (0 ;    an 

Krical  composition.     "  One  of  the 
fasciuating    and    iK'autiful    of 
_  I's  productions,  in  -which  is  seen 

the  iofinence  of  Giorgione." — Krujler. 
—22.  Lioneliv  Spcflo.  A  Concert.  34. 
i*.  Veronese.  SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano. 
—Giov.  Bellini  (?).     Virgin  and  Child. 

Boom  XI, — I,  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Ma- 
donna and  SS.  Onophrius  and  Augus- 
tine.^ — ^2-  PmU  Veronese.  8.  Autony 
preaching  to  the  Fishes.^ — 3.  THian  (?j. 
Holy  Family  with  St.  John. — 11,  Lugh 
Cafn^HOso,  Venus  on  a  Dolphin. — 15, 
16.  Bonifazio.  Jesus  iu  the  house  of 
Zebedee,  and  the  lietnra  of  the  Prodi- 
jgal  Son, — ^17,  Titian,  Samson,— ^7. 
Antonello  da  Messina  {aiL  to  G.  Bellini). 
Portrtdt,  —  32.  Falma  VecGhio.  Ma- 
donna and  Saints. — ^33.  Licino  da  For- 
denone.  His  own  portrait,  enrrouudcd 
^s  family.— SI.  Gian  Bdlini  (?). 
and  Child,  with  St  Peter. 

Boom  XII.— The  Dutch  and  Flemish 
I  schools. — I.  Vfmrhikt\  Christ  on  the 
[Cross.  7.  An  Entombment  {h). — 22. 
[Pmu/  Potter,  Csittlf.~26.  Berehcm  (?). 
\B0oT8  on  the  Ice, — 15.  liUJf.tens.  Por- 
ijt  of  Ma  rie  de  Medicis,     The  V  Mta- 


tion  of  S.  Elizabeth.— 20,  24,  35.  Lfo!- 
6i-('n  (?).  3  unknown  portraits,  but  the 
latter  believed  to  be  that  of  Plnturic- 
chio,  and  identified  by  Signor  Morelli 
as  an  early  work  of  Baphael  (see 
Kfi(jler,  p,  471).— 19.  Athejt  Ihtrer  (?) 
Portrait  of  Louis  VL,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
— ^23.  BachJiut^sen.  A  magnificent  sea- 
piece. — 3fi.  Luca  Crmuich.  A  portrait. 
44.  A  Venus  and  Cupid. — 41.  Gkerard'>. 
Lot  and  his  daughters.  —  50.  Peters, 
Hen  and  chickens. 

Tn  Boom  XIII.,  generally  closed,  but 
which  win  be  opened  by  the  ciistode, 
is  a  collection  of  more  than  1 00  small 
subjecta,  chiefly  of  artists  of  the  15th 
centy.,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  of 
the  school  of  Raphael,  purchased  by 
Prince  Borghese. 


Palasso  Brascbi,  now  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  stands  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Piazza  Navona.  It  was  built  at 
the  close  of  the  last  ceutiiiy  by  Pius 
VI,,  for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschl, 
from  the  designs  of  Morelli,  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  imposing  staircase, 
ornamented  with  IG  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Corn- 
modus,  Geres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
The  P.  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  of 
tlje  Carceres  of  the  Circus  Agonalis. 


The  PalasM  del  Bnfalo,  61,  Via 
della  Valle,  is  of  the  period  of  Raphael, 
and  was  designed  by  his  pupil  Loren- 
jtetto.  The  ceilings  of  the  first  tioor 
have  splendid  cawed  arid  gilt  sunk 
panels  designed  by  Giulo  Romano.  The 
grand  saloon  has  a  superficial  measure- 
ment of  120  square  metres,  and  bears 
the  name  of  that  artist  from  the 
frescoes  and  frieze  painted  by  liim  on 
Its  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  third 
room  in  front  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Raphaelesque  stj'le  of  decoration. 


Paloxzo  deUa  Cancelleria,  at  the  N. 
end  of  Campo  de'  Fiori,  one  of  the 
mo«t    iiiagui^CG^t  ^^a-t^s.  \^  ^ovw^t. 
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nepbew  of  Sixins  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramaate.  It  was  built  with  tra- 
vertine taken  from  the  Colosseum,  and 
other  marbles  from  the  arch  of  Gor- 
ditinus  (see  Index);  the  44  columns 
of  red  granite  which  snstain  the 
double  portions  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Porap<^y.  The  gateway  was  de- 
eigned  by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  V'is>(ri, 
Sahifiti,  &c.,  tlie  first  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Paul  II!.  In 
June,  184B,  this  palace  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Roman  Parliamentj 
summoned  by  Pius  IX.  In  the  next 
month  the  mob  burst  into  the  chamber 
while  the  deputies  were  sitting,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria,  In  the  November 
following  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  prime 
minister  of  Pius  IX„  on  going  to 
re-open  the  parliament.  The  inner 
court  of  the  palace  is  very  beautiful, 
surrounded  by  a  double  Doric  porticus, 
surmounted  by  au  elegant  attic  orna- 
mented with  Corinlhian  pilasters.  The 
front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  adjoin- 
ing street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
the  great  entrance  by  Fontana  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of 
Braraante's  edifice. 


Falaxzo  di  Casertftt  or  Caetani,  in 

the  Via  delle  Botttghe  Scure,  formerly 

a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattel.     It  is  the 

residence  of  the  great  baronial  family 

of  Caetani.     Tlie  first  floor,  which  is 

handsomely  furnished,  containis  several 

family  pictures.     The  family  archives 

preserved  in  this  palace  are  perhaps 

the  most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 

Roman  Houses  ;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the  9th 

and  lOtli  centuries.   The  Caetanis  were 

once  lords  of  all   the   country   from 

Velletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes 

to  the  throne  of  iSt.  Peter,  Gelasius  II. 

and  Boniface  VII L,  and  were  the  rivals 

of  the  Colonuas  and  Orsinis  in  their 

Jong  contests  with  the  popes  in   the 

Jlth  nad  I2th  centuries.  Their  vasl 
estates  were  confiscated  by  Alexander 
^'^    in  favour  of  one  of  his  bastard  \peTv«ilT3^\ie^Vv^TLV\a^^iia,^\»ia>. 


sons,  but  Bubsequenfly  restored,  with,  J 
tlie  ducul  title  of  Sermoneta  borne 
by  the  family,  now  the  oldest  amon^ 
tlie  princely  Roman  houses. 


Falana  Cenci— There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  this  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P^  Macearaui,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  opposite 
the  ch.  of  S.  Eustachio,  near  the 
Pantheon  j  it  was  built  in  1  5*>6  from 
the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  is 
only  remarkable  for  its  architecture. 
The  second  Cf^nei  Paiace^  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  family,  stands  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbns, 
near  the  western  entrance  to  the  Ghetto, 
Opposite  to  the  palace  is  the  little  ch, 
of  S.  Tommaso  a'  Cenci,  founded  in 
111.3  by  Cencio,  bishop  of  Sabina,  and 
granted  by  Julius  IL  to  Rocco  Ceucio, 
whose  descendant,  the  notorious  Count 
Francesco,  rebuilt  it  in  1575,  as  we 
see  by  inscriptiona  over  the  doors. 
The  ch.  is  small,  much  neelected,  and 
seldom  open.  The  Oenoi  chapel,  re» 
stored  in  1 136! ,  is  covered  with  fresooet. 
And  though  built  as  a  sepulchral  chapel 
for  the  family,  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cencis,  The  palace, 
an  immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  mas- 
sive architecture,  was  for  many  years 
deserted  aud  left  without  doors  or 
windows  or  any  sign  of  human  babita- 
tiou,  to  tell,  as  forcibly  as  a  building 
could,  the  story  of  crime :  it  seemed 
to  have  been  stricken  vrith  the  curse  of 
which  Beatrice  Cenci  was  the  victim. 
It  has,  however,  been  rendered  habit- 
ablcj  and  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Shelley  notices  the  court  sup- 
ported by  granite  columns,  and  adorned 
with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workman- 
ship, and  built  up  according  to  the 
ancient  Italian  fashion  with  balcony 
over  balcony  of  open  work.  He  was 
particularly  struck  with  one  of  the 
gates,  formed  of  immense  stones^  and 
leading  through  a  dark  and  lofly 
passage  fnow  closed  up)  opening  into 
gloomy  subterranean  chambers.  Its 
position  in  the  most  obscure  quarter  of 
HoTne,  Ouiii  \\9,  ^lycjQvsoj  isiject,  are 
Y>eT?ec\\^  ■va\Lfctvwi\£V\<fe.\J«i<i&  ^"wss^ioiv 
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to  the  tragedy  enacted  at  aDolh«:r  place 
{Pelrelhk—IIundbook  of  South  Itahj^  Rtc. 
143),  which  has  givea  gacb  a  melim- 
ebttly  interest  to  the  name  of  Cenci. 
German  painter  Ocerhcck  lived 
;had  his  stuaio  in  this  palace. 


with  some  marbles  from  Veii>  and  a 
good  library  of  modern  n'orks,  col- 
lected by  Marchese  Gaetauo  Ferraioli. 


Chigi,  forming  the  N.  side 
of  the  Piazita  Colonna,  built  in  1526 
frotxi  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  ante-chamb^^rs 
Bcmiui's  Skidl  and  the  Sleeping  Child. 
In  tiie  saloon  are  3  ancient  statues :  a 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  an  Apollo,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  A 
small  collection  of  pictures  is  in  the 
apartments  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Library  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  palace.  It  ttus  founded  by 
Alexander  VII.,  and  is  rich  in  MSii, 
of  great  interest.  Among  these  are  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  An- 
drew, the  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery 
of  San  Oreste  or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassns  of  the  9th  century,  a 
Dauiel  of  the  Septnagint  version,  au 
illominated  Missal  of  14fj(t,  a  folio 
Tolome  of  French  and  Flemish  music, 
containing  motettes  and  masses,  dated 
U90:  a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Count  Palatine^  requesting  him  to 
show  no  mercy  to  Luther ;  several 
inedited  letters  of  Melanctlion,  some 
sonnets  of  Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original 
documents  relating  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  a  large  collection  of 
ioedited  and  almost  unknown  materials 
for  the  literary  and  political  history  of 
Europe. 

On  the  "W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Clo- 
lonna  is  a  palace  buili  by  Gregory  XVl. 
to  serve  as  the  General  Post-office,  and 
remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  portico  ; 
the  principal  part  of  the  columns  were 
discovered  amongst  the  mins  of  the 
Roman  Municipium  of  Veii.  The 
palace  was  lately  sold  to  a  banker. 
The  other  palaces  forming  the  sides 
of  the  Piazza  Colonna  are  on  the  E. 
the  PitUnzo  Piomhinoj  belonging  to 
the  Baon-camps^oj  Ludorisi  family ; 
mod  on  the  S.  the  Palazzo  Ferraioli: 


F&Iaczo  CicciapOTci,  now  Senni,  m 
the  Via  de'  Bancbi  Nuovi,  not  far 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Poule  di 
S.  Angelo,  built  in  152fi,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Near  this  is  the  Palazco  CesariiUf 
inhabited  by  the  ducal  family  of  that 
name;  it  was  the  residence  of  Alex- 
ander VI,;  when  Cardinal  Leuzuoli 
Borgia,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
poutiEcate. 


Falasezo  Colonna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli  (entrance:  17.  Via  degli 
Archi  della  Pilotta),  begun  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  centy.,  and 
completed  later.  It  foruie<l!  at  one 
period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  Borro- 
?neo.  It  now  belongs  to  the  princely 
family  whofe  name  it  bears;  a  portion 
of  the  state  apartments  have  been  Jet 
for  several  years  past,  and  now  form 
the  residence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
France  to  the  Vatican.  The  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Tempesta,  Pornarancio,  and 
Gaspar  Poussin;  those  on  the  ceilings 
have  been  attributed  toPenigino.  The 
Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Kome,  has  been  much 
reduced.  The  gallery  is  open  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  11 
to  3  o'ch>ck.  In  the  three  rooms  (a  b  c) 
are  several  specimens  of  Gobelins  and 
Arras  tapestry,  and  a  good  bust  called 
Vitellius. 

Eoom  l.—S.  BtilttccUi,  Madonna 
and  Child.  —  Ltica  Lunghi.  Holy 
Familj.  —  Bugnacatalh,  A  Military 
Cavalcade,  —  Jacopo  dctjH  Afunxi  of 
Bologna, — ^A  Crucifixion  (signed),  one 
of  the  only  two  known  pictures  by  this 
artist.  —  Album.  Two  Landscapes, 
with  grou^  of  figavcs,— ^'i'tiw  fioniiuw^ 
(Ea^ly^  "Klai^iorai*  ms.^  V^\i^?i.— ?>Vi^ii.w4 
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A  Madonna  snrrounded  by  angels. 
— Parmigianim.  A  Holy  Family. — 
Innocenxo  da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. 
•^Guercino.  Moses.  —  P.  da  Cortona. 
The  Resurrection  ;  below  are  portraits 
of  several  persons  rising  fh>m  their 
sepulchres. — Van  Eyk  (?).  2  pictures 
of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  small 
medallions  of  histories  of  her  life. — 
Lairesse.  A  slave. — Netscher,  Portnut 
of  a  lady. — Simone  da  Pesaro,    Holy 


Family.    Passing  through  the  ThTone- 
(U.),  is, 


Boom  la.— Titian  (?)  A  portrait  ol 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary, as  an  Austin  friar. — Girolamc 
da  Treviso.  A  fine  portrait,  supposed 
to  beof  Po^gioBracciolinijthe  Floren- 
tine historian.  —  Bronzino.  A  Holy 
Family.  —  Carletto.  Cagliari.  A  Ladj 
playing  on  the  guitar. — Quercino»    The 


\ 


Plan  of  the  Pictdbb  Gallery 

AT  THE 

Colonna  Palace. 
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Guardian  Angel.— ^IZ&ano.  The  Eape 
of  Europa. — An.  Carraci,  the  Mangia 
Faggioli,  the  Greedy  Eater.— Zo  Spagna, 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Parts  Bor- 
done.  A  Holy  Family,  with  St  Sebas- 
tian and  other  Saints.  —  Bonifazio 
Veronese,  A  Holy  Family,  with  SS. 
Anne  and  Jerome.— J7o/6em  (?).  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin    V. — Faul    Veronese.     A   fime 

^aJe  portrait — 1>.  Crespi,    San  OarVo. 

y^.Jfo/a,    X>eath  of  Abel.— G««o.  S 


Agnes. — Sassoferrato,  A  Madonna.  — 
Guercino.  The  Angel  Gabriel. — Giov. 
PeWtnt(?)' S.  Bernardo.— vS'a/wa«.  Th€ 
Resurrection  of  Laxaras.—8cars€ilini. 
The  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  some 
Franciscan  friars.  The  paintings  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  representing 
the  Apotheosis  of  Martin  V.,  are  by 
Lutti  and  Pompeo  Battoni^  TbUorettc 
—2  Portraits. 
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•with  laii^apes ;  eight  in  tempera^  by 
Oa»ptr  I^QUSsin^ — A  Email  pretty  Claude. 

—  FiMisiH,  AfKjIlo  and  Daphne.— 
W<Ma>«rmims.  2  large  battle-pieces.— 
&tft«for  liosii.  A  fine  coast  scene. 
2  landscapes  by  Swanei\^lt ;  several  by 
Orirovite  and  Crescenzio  di  Onofri;  some 
B^lfherfiSf  P.  Brills,  and  Omalettis. 
On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  cabinet, 
-with  ba«-reliefs  ia  ivory,  by  the  Ger- 
man artist  Steinhart,  the  subjects  from 
^Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

The  Great  Kail  or  Gallery  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Rome,  150  feet  lon^; 
none  of  the  statues  are  of  any  merit. 
The  pillars  at  each  end,  and  the 
pilasters  along  the  sides,  are  of  gialh 
aniko.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
Venetian  mirrors,  painted  witk  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  Cupids,  the  former  by 
M<ii-io  dei  Fiori,  the  latter  by  Carlo 
M'traita,  In  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows  on  the  rt.  a  good  bas-relief  of 
a  colossal  head  of  Minerva.  On  the 
tables  are  some  antique  bronzes,  and  a 
small  bronze  statue  of  a  faun,  by 
Sausovino.  The  following  are  the 
principal  pictures  in  the  Great  Hall, 
and  Hall  VL : — Rufjetis.  An  Assump- 
tion.— C  Altori,  The  Descent  into 
Hades. — B.  StrotxL  LaCaritaRomana. 
— 8ii$Urmam,  —  Portrait  of  Federigo 
Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes  by  (iin^r- 
cino  and  Spwjnolctto, — Saitsiati,  Adam 
and  Etc  ia  the  Garden,  —  Vnndtfhe.. 
Fine  portrait  of  C.  Colonna,  Duke  de' 
Marsi. — Gnercino.  Martyrdom  of  S, 
Emercoziana.  —  AlbfVio.  An  Ecce 
ilomo.  —  i>c.  Gaeiano,  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  table,  with 
their  names,  Sc,  (hietuno. — G.  CkjUoH. 
Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. — SUviaii. 
Adam  and  Eve. —  TiiUoretto.  Narcissus. 

—  Vasari.  Two  recumbent  figures  of 
Ven lis. — GhirliiJtdujo  (? ).  Two  pictures 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabiues,  and  the 
Peace  celebrated  between  the  Ronjiins 
and  Sabines,  —  Pttlma  Vvce/iio.  St. 
Peter  presenting  a  Donatario  to  the 
Madonna  and  Child. — Bonifuzio  Vero- 
nese, attributed  to  Titian.  A  Holy 
Family.  —  Vnndijke  (?).  Portrait  of 
Lacreria  Colonna, — Bronzim,  Ventis 
aatf  Cupid. — Aff*  Caraod.    Portrait  of 


Cardinal  Porapeo  Colonna. — Binu}ne  di 
Fcs'jrn.  8.  Sebastian.  —  Pmiwin. 
Shepherdesses. — S.  A'os,i.  St.  John  in 
the  De-sert,  and  St.  John  pi-eaching  in 
the  Wilderness.  Tintoretto. — Two  fine 
male  portraits. — Nicvla  da  Folignn.  A 
curious  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — An. 
C'lmcci.  The  Magdalen  in  Glorj-. — 
Lanfranco.  St,  Peter  In  Prison,  good 
of  its  kind. — Guido,  St.  Francis  and 
Angels.  On  the  steps  is  seen  a  caimon 
ball  fired  during  the  bombardment  of 
1849. 

In  the  centre  of  Hall  VI.,  next  the 
garden,  is  tlie  so-called  Cdonna  Bdlica 
\J>)j  a  column  in  red  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Mars;  round 
the  column  rim  a  series  of  low  reliefs, 
the  whole  probably  a  work  of  the  16th 
century.  The  gardens  behind  the 
palace  extend  along  the  western  dope 
of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit,  and 
are  well  planted  in  avenues  of  box  and 
ilexes.  There  are  considerable  ruins 
in  them,  consisting  of  large  halls  and 
massive  brick  walls,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entablature,  one  measuring  1490 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  h>0  tons:  they  be- 
longed probably  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  erected  by  Aureliau  on  the  Qui- 
rinal. The  entrance  to  tlie  gardens  is 
from  the  extremity  of  the  gallery, 
which  will  be  opened  by  the  custode, 
and  near  to  which  are  two  statues  of 
Prospero  and  Mark  Antonio  Colonna, 
the  torsos  of  which  are  ancient.  There 
is  another  entrance  in  the  Via  del  Qui- 
rinale,  opposite  the  Kospigliosi  palace. 
The  palace  itself  stands  upon  the  litc 
of  the  S.W.  extremity  of  ihc  portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 


Palazzo  della  Coasulta,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  built  by  Clement  Xll.,  from 
the  designs  of*Fuga,  in  1730.  The 
palace  is  considered  one  of  Fuga's 
most  successful  works.  It  is  now  the 
residetice  ot  VVe  ^iimX«  ^^S.  ^w'sv;^ 
Affairs,  ^      ^ 
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PalafiBo  Corsini,  now  called  Academiu 
(lei  L'lncei,  in  the  Lungara  of  theTmste- 
verc,  built  by  tho  Itiario  family,  eu- 
larged  and  allered  iuto  its  pres*'nt  form 
^}y  Clement  XIL,  in  1 72i>,  from  the 
desiguB  of  Fuga.  (The  paintings  were 
presented  to  the  city  by  Prince  Corsini.) 
In  the  17th  ceutui7  it  was  the  residence 
of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  wlio 
died  in  it  in  1689,  A  grand  double 
staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  which  is 
opt'n  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and 
fckturdays,  from  9  until  '6 ;  there  are 
hand-catalogues  in  Italian  and  French  in 
all  the  rooms.  Opening  out  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  (XII  .J.  we  enter 

Boom    I. — A    mivrhle    Earcophagus, 


foiuid  near  Porto  d'Anzio,  ornamentetl 
with  reliefs  of  Tritons  and  Nereid* ; 
and  over  the  entrance  door  a  portiou 
of  an  early  Christian  unu  with  reliefs 
representing  the  vintage.  —  10.  C, 
Mnmttn,  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
— 24,  26.  Ccmalctti,  Views  of  Vemce. 
Bnttoni.     Nativity. 

Eoom  II.  contains  no  paintings 
worth  noticing :  out  of  it  opens  on  the  1 , 

Boom  in.,  or  the  Galht'y. — 1 .  Gve*'- 
cino.  An  Eece  Homo.— 2.  Carlo  Dolce. 
Madonna  and  Cbild.^ — (}.  Imi.  da  Imo!a, 
and  9.  Andrea  del  S*ift<j  (?).  Holy 
Families. — 10.  Lodovivo  CanicW.  The 
Nativity  of   the   Virgia.— 15.  A.  del 
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S(tf'to  (?).  A  small  Virgin  and  Child. 
— V(ind;/ke.  A  Pnesepe. — 17.  Mickitet 
A,  Caratatftfh.  The  same  fiuhject,  — 
26.  Frn  IhirioUmtmeo.  A  Holy  Family. 
—28.  Tenters  (?).  Dutch  Boers.— H6. 
Gar(}f<tlo,  A  Holy  Family.— .39.  Allxmi. 
Mercui7  and  Apollo,-"44.  Portrait  of 
JuEus  U, — 15.  Pieh->y  da  C>yt*ma.  The 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin. — 49^.  dtrh 
IkfJce,  St.  Apollouia.— 50.  Titian  (?). 
Portrait  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain.— 51. 
C,  Clgnani,  Good  group  of  the  Infatit 
Saviour  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.— 52. 
C  Sarracini.  Vanity. — 53.  P,  Vero- 
nese. Marriage  of  S.  Catherine, — 54. 
CMmyma,  A  H»Iy  Family ;  and  70, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.— 61.  Tasari, 
A   Holy  Family. — 8S.  C,  Thkc ;   and 


89.  Guido.  Two  Ecce  lloraos,  placed^ 
with  the  same  Bubject  (I)  by  GuiToinOf 
near  each  other,  to  show  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  expression  by  tuesa 
three  masters. 

Boom  IV. — 11.  Guiiw.  Herodias.— 
18,  Andrea  Sacchr.  A  smalt  Cruci- 
Oxion  of  St.  Andrew.  —  19.  Guido, 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.— 20^ 
Gwrcino.  St.  John. — 22.  F.  Baroccio^ 
Onr  Saviour  and  the  Magdalene ;  one 
of  his  best  works.— 27.  /W.  CaraocL 
2  good  colossal  heads. — 28.  Tiiinn  (?) 
St.  Jerome. — 11.  Giulio  l\'onvtnf>  {?}.  A" 
cow  of  \.\\e  wj-called  Fortiarina  of  the 
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(?>     A  hare.— 45.  Carlo  Dokc, 

L  Magdalene. — 51,  52.  Albano,     Two 

ral  paintings  of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 

^3,  SjAi'jnoli:tto.      Death  of  Adonis. — 

5,  Lodomco  Caracci.      A   Deposition. 

And  11  small  sxibjecta  by  CaHot  reprc- 

nting  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

ia  andeat  chair  (b)  in  marble,  snp- 

fosed  to  be  EtruBcan,  discovered  near 

ihe  Lateran ;   the  low  reliefs  upon  it 

represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 

l>oar-haiit,  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 

Boom     v.— 12.     Carlo    Ddce.      St. 

Agnes. — 14.   Ca^lo  Maratta.    An  An- 

nnciatiou. — 16.      Schklon^^    and     19. 

i>d    jRosso.     Holy    Families. — 23.  Af- 

^HK     Virgin    and    Child. — 24.  f'htcr- 

ino.     Christ  and  the  Samaritan  T^oraan 

t  the  well  ;  and  40,  id.    Au  Annuncia- 

lion. — 30.    I'annijianitiQ.       A     Holy 

Family.  —  37,    38,    39.,      GMido.      An 

AdoloraLa,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  John  j 

luid  45.     A  small  Crucifixion, 

Sof>jn  71, — All  the  paintings  in  this 
Toom  are  portraits  of  doubtful  altri- 
bntion.  47.  Cnmpiijlia.  Portrait  of 
Bubens. — 50,  Titian.  Canl.  Alessan' 
dro  Famese. — hA.  Bronzino,  Portrait 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis. — 65.  Jjuciccio. 
Card.  Neri  CorsioL 

Boom  Vn. — 1 1 .  G,  Poussin.  Land- 
scape. — 13,  G.  Poussin.  Fine  Land- 
scape.— 21.  Lnat  Oirodano.  Christ 
disputing  ivith  the  Doctors.— 22,  23, 
24.  Fra  Arujeiieo,  Three  small  paint- 
ings on  panel,  representing  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie  Ascension,  and 
our  Lord  in  Glory.  These  three 
portions  formed  a  triptych ;  the  minia- 
tare  beads  of  the  saints  are  fine. — 15. 
Jiid'cns.  St.  Sebastian. — 18,  Garofalo. 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.— 20,  25.  6?. 
Pvvusin.  Good  Landscapes.  —  26. 
toiJkwico  Caracci,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew, — 27.  C  Marattfi.  An 
Aimunciation, — 28,  34.  Orizonte.  Two 
IsL-apes.— 30-  Titian  CI  The 
ikeu  in  Adultery, — 35.  Jh- 
Portrait  of  a  Gonfalouiere 
of  the  Chiircb. — 4S.  /^o/narando. 
CiiAFity. 

Boom  VJIL—2.  Fratt^  Ylrgin  and 
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Child, — 6.  Chwde.  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.   Viindykt:    Jesus  before  Pilate.^ — 

10.  P.  da  Cararftfjtp'o.  A  drawing  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 

11.  Poiissin.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
Guido.  Contemplation. — 15,  21,  23, 
40^  41,  43.  G.  Potiasin.  G  Ijindficapes. 
— 18.  DvincnicM'no,  Susanna  at  tlie 
Bath. — 24.  Guercino;  and  25.  Spiiguo- 
idto.  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 2(f.  Correijijic  (?).  Christ  in  the 
Garden.  43.  Mosaic  portraits  of 
Clement  XI 1.,  and  of  his  nephew  Car- 
dinal Neii  Corsini.  In  a  Cabinet 
opening  out  of  Rmm  VIII.  are  some 
triptychs  attributed  to  the  early  Floren- 
tine School,  &c.,  and  No.  10,  a  fine 
drawing  in  crayons  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
by  Giiidtj. — 11.  A  Susanna,  by  Cos, 
RoseUi ;  and  6,  Christ  and  the  Samari- 
tan, by  Guarcino, 

Boom  IX.— 2.  Tcnier.i.  Interior  of 
a  Dutch  farm-house. — 6.  -V.  Pmissin. 
The  triumph  of  Ovid.— 12.  Sulp'itor 
Rosa.  Prometheus  devoured  by  the 
Vulture. — 18.  Solimenn.  St.  John  in 
the  Desert.— 21.  C.  Mnmtto.  The 
Trinity.— 25,  2S,  29,  35.  S.  J?o««.— 
Battlepieces. — 32,  Damenidiino.  Christ 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre-. 

la  Boom  X.  beyond  this,  but  gene- 
rally closed,  are— a  hronate  bus-relief 
of  the  Rape  of  Europa,  attributed  to 
Cellini :  an  antique  mosaic  represent- 
ing oxen  frightened  by  thunder;  and 
a  portrait  of  Clement  XII,  in  pietra 
dura. 

The  Corsini  Libfary — entrance  from 
Ho.  11  in  the  Palazzo — founded  by 
Clement  XII.,  contains  upwtirds  of  1300 
MSS.^  some  aotographs  of  Ohristina  of 
Sweden,  and  a  great  number  of  cinqne- 
ccnto  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  fijstivals,  I  to  4  from  Nov.  5  to 
April  30  ;  2  to  5  from  May  I  to  July  31. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  rich  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata- 
logues, am\  eaaW^  afc«ift%%'^^^i.\^\<i  t<3v- 
lection  of    exv^tA-Vw^^  ^^  wi& ^"v  ^^ 
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Bapbael  is  the  moftt  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gai*deu&  and  tht;  pretty  VUla  Corsiuij 
placed  on  thededi  vity  of  the  Jauiculum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magui- 
£ceat  panorauia  of  Home. 


Palazzo  CoEtagpatin  in  the  Piazza  de  lie 
Tartaiughe,  built  by  0,  Louiburdi :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fioe  ceilings,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichinu,  Guerdiio, 
Albano,  and  other  artists  of  their  time. 
There  are  I*  ceilings,  in  the  following 
order: — ^I.  AilMHio.  Hercules  wound- 
ing the  Geiitaur  Ne5«us.  11.  Dornvni. 
chino.  Apollo  iu  his  car ;  Time 
discovering  Trutb,  &c.  111.  Gii&rcino. 
Kiiialdo  and  Annida  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragoiis,     IV.  Cuv.  (fArpiiw. 


Juno  nursing  Hercules;  Venus 
Cupids  and  other  divinities.  V,  Lvi- 
franco.  Justice  and  Peace.  VI, 
liotntincllL  Anou  saved  by  the  dol- 
phin. 


Cniia  Izmocenzi&iia,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P,  di  Monte  ClU'iiv,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  aa 
imposing  edifice,  begun  iu  K>42  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII, 
from  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
adapted  iu  1871  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  by  the  architect 
Oomotto,  with  the  addition  of  an 
ample  Eemicircular  hall,  lighted  from 
above,  and  constructed  in  the  court- 
yard. 


Plan  of  thu  Doeia  Galleuy. 
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Palazzo  Boria-Pamphlli,  in  the  Corao. 

— This    immense     edifice,    the    most 

magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Roman 

palaces,  was  erected  at  various  timt^s 

and  by  different  architects.    The  ftide 

facing  the  Corso  is  from  the  designs 

of  Valvasori ;  that  facing  the  Oollegio 

Romano  was  designed   by  Pietro   i!a 

Corfona,  the  vestibule  being  added  by 

Borrominl     The    Gallery,  which    is 

opea  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from 

JO  to  2  o'clock  (closed   from  15  J\ily 

l«?  J ^  September),  contams  $ome  first- 


rate  works,  with  a  greater  number  of  a 
second-rate  character.  There  are  up- 
wards of  800  pictures,  18  rooms  aod 
galleries,  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
with  good  catalogues  in  each  room. 
Entering  from  the  principal  stairs,  iu 
the  l.-hand  corner  of  the  great  t^iuid- 
raugle  (a\ 

TbA  QneQ«.\,  'aaa.  \%  jJi^iwswvted  with 
\  anc\en.t  v\\tLT\>\es>  tssv^l  T^vticajc«&.  Cituspikr 
\  Poiisain,    ^    a»5l    \^*   *.    S.  t^ 
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•with  ba»-reliefs ;  a  statue  of  a  bearded 
Bacchus  ;  a  fragment  of  a  Chinitem, 
foiled  in  the  ruins  of  Loriiim ;  nud  a 
portJOQ  of  the  table  of  a  Tricliiiiuui 
with  handsome  arabesques,  dissioverL'd 
iu  the  ruins  of  Pomi)ey's  Villa  nt 
Albeno,  the  site  of  the  modern  Villa 
Doria  ;  also  the  fine  group  of  the  Cen- 
taur in  rosso  and  uero  autico  marbles^ 
discovered  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Doria  at  Albano.  Opening  out  of 
this  Hall,  on  the  L,  are  a  series  of 
Tooms,  occnjiyiug  three  sides  of  the 
palace.  The  painttDgs  which  cover 
their  walls  arc  in  general  second- 
rate;  the  following,  however,  may  be 
Aoliced. 

Boom  n, — Here  is  the  well-known 
and  often  engraved  Oanta,  by  P. 
Valentin.  23,  29.  feseUino,  attributed 
to  Mantegua^  4  small  panels.  33, 
Ouercino.  The  Martyrdom  of  St, 
Agae^.  2f».  A  Virgin,  by  Sassofemito. 
43.  Howlinelli.  Madonna.  The  bed- 
joom  (III.)  is  now  closed. 

Boom  IV. — Some  branzes,  amougst 
which  a  Satyr  or  Faun,  a  curious 
water-pall  or  Situla,  with  subjects 
scratched  upon  it,  in  the  Etrusran 
style ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Nile 
iu  green  basalt  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  ; 
fuia  a  bronze  bust  of  Innocent  X.  by 

Boom  V.  —  1.  Viisari,  A  Huly 
Family.  21,  Beccafuini,  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine.  The  marble 
group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel  is  by 

the  school  of  Jjanuii, 

In  the  following  5 

Booms,  VI.,  Vn.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and 
X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the  visitor  ; 
Xrom  the  latter  he  will  enter  the  auad- 
jangular  gallery  surrounding  the  4 
fiides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collectioii. 

Great  Gallery,  XIII.  South  Bxasch, 
on  the  I.  {V  Bntccto), — 3.  A.  C''(mcci. 
The  Magdalene.— 4.  J'ierim  del  Vaija, 
Galat&i,  — 9.  ScfSst'/crrato,  A  Holy 
ranuI^-.—J5,  38.  A,  del  Scu-to.  Holy 
hwiVjes.    36,  Breu^heL  Th^  Creutiou 


of  Animals. — 21.  Cf^uerciiio.  The 
Prodigal  Son.— 25.  Ciniid^,  The  Flight 
into  Egypt. — 2G.  Garvfato.  The  Visi^ 
tation  of  St  Elizabeth.  —  36.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt;  the  landscape  by 
Gaspitt'^  the  figures  by  Aicho/wi  PoHifsin, 
37.  M.  Fotmin.  A  copy  of  the  Nozxe 
Aldobrandiui  (see  p.  319), — 46.  OuuJo. 
The  Virgiu  iu  Adoration  before  the 
Infant  Saviour.  —  47.  Alffinto.  Holy 
Family  and  2  female  Saints. — 49. 
Paolo  Vt'x-vnese.  Angel  playing  on 
tambourine.  —  b\.  Dosso  bosuL  Tho 
Expulsion  of  the  Vendors  from  the 
Temple.— TYfwM  (?).  The  Three  Ages 
of  Man. 

West     Branch    of    Gallery,    XIV. 

1 2*^  /?/-'rr;ciV>).— 5.  Gacrcino.  St.  Peter. 
—14,  Tiii'ml),  A  fine  Male  Portrait. 
— 21.  Vand'jke.  Portrjut  of  a  Widow, 
—2.5,  32,  60,  67.  Brcu.jkeL  The  Four 
Elements ;  the  animals  and  plants 
beautifully  rendered.  —  2U.  Titian  (?). 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac. — Sab.  del  Fiombo, 
Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  with  naval 
emblems,  *'No  higher  specimen  can 
bt^  seen  of  the  union  of  grand  concep- 
tion, flrawing,  and  powers  of  hand  thau 
this  portrait." — Ktojler. —  33.  liufsens. 
Head  with  turban. — ii).  TUiuH,  Att  to 
Giorgione  or  Pordenone,  Daughter  of 
Herodias.  "A  good  picture,  over- 
cleaned,  but  unquestionably  an  early 
work  of  Titian.'* — Kwjle)\ — ^Velasquez, 
49.  Rubens'  Porti-ait.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Paiufili  family,  a 
magniflceut  work. —  53.  Leonwdo  tit 
Vinci  (?).  Portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of 
Aragon,  Queen  of  Naples,  a  copy  of 
the  picture  by  Raphael,  now  in  the 
Louvre. — 55,  Magdalen  by  Titian, — • 
Gl.  Bemenuto  da  ihiolam  {?).  Thu 
Nativity. — 63.  BremjheL  The  Crea- 
tion of  Eve;  and  78.  Id.  Paradise, — 
66.  Gat-ofalo.  A  H<jly  Family.— 69. 
Cori-enQio.  A  cartoon  of  Glory  crown- 
ing Valour, — 76.  Tenters.  A  Village 
Fea.st. — 77.  Portraits  of  Titian  and 
his  wife,  attributed  to  himself.  Ba- 
phael  Portraits  (ia  one  frame)  of  2 
Venetian  scholars,  A.  Navagero  and 
A,  BtaiaaiiO  :  ^eutt^"^  Ytvqhiw  ^g.  ^^aa 
two  lawyeta  ie>^\*!i^Q  •swx'i.^&ax\<Stfi. 
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buiJt  in  the  17th  ceaty.  from  Borro- 
muii's  designs.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  gallery  of  Card.  Ftsch, 
by  whom  it  was  occupied  for  miuiT 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1839. 


cioy—S,  8,  15,  30,  and  35.  An,  Caraoci. 
A  series  of  good  paintings,  in  the  form 
of  lunettes,  representitje  the  Assurap- 
tion,  the  Flight  into  Kgypt  the  Na- 
tivity, the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  Entorabmetit  of  Our  Saviour- — ^19. 
Id.  A  Pie  I  ft.  —  5.  Ci.au»b.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 
13.  Id,  The  celebrated  Molino,  one 
of  Claude's  finest  landscapes. — 24.  hi. 
The  Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo. — 
2«.  Miszzola,  Portrait. — 34.  Claude. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  small  picture. — 
SI.  Gnrofah.  St.  Catherine. — 25.  Schi- 
done.  St.  Roch. — 28.  Pou.!  Verotiesc. 
Lucrezia  Borgia. — 29.  Guercino.  Eudy- 
mion.^31,  Frn  BarMommeo.  Holy 
Family. — 32,  Muzzolmi.  Christ  and 
the  Doctors. — S.**.  Doaso  Dossi.  Portmit 
of  Caterina,  called  la  Venozza,  the 
mother  of  CfEsar  and  Liicre^ia  Borgia. 
In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  extremity  of 
this  brunch  of  the  gallery. — 6.  Ilajia 
Ifemeiinj,  The  Deposition,  with  the 
portraits  of  the  Donatorii.^J?Mk/w. 
Portrait  of  his  wife. 

The  ClftUery  of  the  Mizrora,  XVI. 
(6f.  de  Spevchi),  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with 
looking-glasses  and  aucieet  statues, 
none  of  any  great  value;  the  frescoes 
on  tbe  roof  are  by  the  brothers  Mulani^ 
painters  of  the  lost  century.  Beyond 
the  Great  Gallery  are  a  series  of 
i-ooms,  generally  closed  (X!.,  XII., 
&c.\  communicating  with  those  in- 
habited by  the  family,  which,  as  well 
as  the  cbapel,  can  only  be  visited  with 
a  permission  from  Prince  Doria. 

One  of  these>  the  Throne  Room, 
contains  several  works  by  Fmissiy^ 
amongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano ;  and  beyoud 
is  the  splendid  Ball-room,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  those  in  Rome,  The 
space  now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Si- 
monetti,  and  Bonaparte  Palaces,  and 
indeed  all  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata 
from  the  Via  dt  Oaravita  to  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  wa.s  fonnerly  occupied  by 
the  Septa  Julia  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  Campus  Agrlp^w  being  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Falazxo  F^lcomGri^  m  the  Vi»  GiuUt^  \  Mid.  \t\x\^ovj%,  Vtvv^iV  \aJ&sa  xw^^Sivv 
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FaUuxo  Famese,  the  property  of  the 
deposed  King  of  Naples,  by  whom  it 
was  inherited,  as  the  descendants  of 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  last  of  her  Ihie  j 
inhabited  at  present  by  the  French  Am- 
bassadorto  the  Court  of  Italy,  whose  per- 
mission is  required  to  visit  the  Palace, 
It  was    begun   by    Paul    III.,   while 
Cardinal,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
dl     Saagallo,    and    finished     by  his 
uephew,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Pamese, 
under  the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo 
(1526).  The  fa<,^de  towards  the  Tiber, 
with  its  Loggia,  was  added  by  Giaconio 
della  Porta.     The  architecture  of  thi.s 
puliice  is  beyond  all  doubt   the  fin«it 
in  liorae;  but  the  blocks  of  travertine 
of  which  it  is  constructed  wer-e  isk^n 
from  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Colosseum,  of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibboui 
*Uhe   nepbtiws  of  Paul  III.  are  the 
guilty  agent.s,  and  every  traveller  who 
views   the  Farnese  palace  may  curse 
the    sacrilege    and    luxury   of   these 
upstart  princes."    The  palace  is  seen  io 
great  advantage  from  the  piazza.    The 
granite  basins  of  the  fountains,  17  feet 
in  length  and  \  feet    in   depth,  were 
found  in  The  Baths  of  Caracalla.     On 
entering   the    palace  the    size   of  the 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  are   fitted,    will   not 
fail  to  attract  attention.     Nothing  can 
surpass  the  solidity  of  the   construc- 
tion: the  basement  of  the  court,  which 
was  laid   down   by  Vignola   on   the 
original  plan  of  Saugallo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  l>est  times  of  architecture.     All 
the  upper  parts  of  tbe  building,  with  the 
imposing  Cornice,  are  by  Michel  Angelo. 
The  court  was  originally  surrounded 
by  an   open  portieus,  in  two  ranges, 
as  we  have  seen  at  tlie  P.  della  Can- 
teUei:i'd,  (y.  367^,  the  lower  Doric  still 
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the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
am.    Above  the  Ionic  portico  rises 
e  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
Michel   Angelo.    Two  sarcophagi 
ire  saifl,  bat  on  doubtful  authority,  to 
vc  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Cfficilia 
11a.     The  form,  as  well  as  the  rude 
ie  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  of  the 
npon  the  one,  are  evidently  of  a 
p<Mterior  of  the  times  of  tlie  wife 
us.    The  other  is  Christian,  of 
fthe  4th  CMwiy.    During   the  siege  of 
Jlome  in  1849  the  palace  was  struck 
hj  several   shot   from    the   breachicg 
^tteries  of  the  French  :    its  coniice 
roof  were  somewhat  injured,  but 
tvo  damage  was  done  to  the  interior. 
In  former  tiroes  the  palace  was   re- 
markable for    its    fine    collection   of 
Itatnes,  now  dispersed  in  various  di- 
rections.   The  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci 
tod  his  scholars  are  the  great  attraction 
of    the  Gallery  on    the  upper  floor. 
•'These  frescoea  are   generally  con- 
sidered his  best  performance  ...  in 
the   technical    process  of    fresco   we 
know  no  more  finished  specimens  .  .  . 
the   drawing  is  altogedier  masterly  ; 
«till  we  specially  feel  the  want  of  true 
life;   the  general  expression  is  cold 
and  heavy." — Kugkr.     They  occupied 
no  1«8  than  8  years  in  execution,  and 
were  rewarded  with  the  small  sum  of 
f>00  gold  crowns  (120/.).     The  centre- 
piece represents  the  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  attended  by  fauns, 
satyrs,  and  bacchantes,  and  preceded 
by  Silenus    on    an    ass.      The    other 
fenbjects  are,^Pan  bringing  goatskiuB 
to    Diana;    Mercury    presenting    the 
apple   to  Paris;    Apollo   carrying  off 
Hyacinthus:  the  Eagle aud Ganymede; 
Polyphemus  playing  on  the  Pipes  \  the 
pnrsuit  of  Acis:   Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda (by  6rujc?o);  contest  of  Perseus 
and    Phineus;     Jupiter    and    Jano; 
Galatea,   with    tritona  and   nymphs - 
Apollo  flaying  Marsj  as  ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia;   recall  of  Eurydice; 
Eui'opa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  En- 
dyroion  ;  Hercules  and   lole ;   Aurora 
and  Cephalus  in  a  car  ;  Ancbises  and 
Venos  ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr  ;  Sala- 
mnewaud  HenimpbrotTitus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan;  Leander,  guided  by  Cupid, swim- 
iog  tomeet  Hero.     The  8  small  sub- 


jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
hy  Dijmcnicfiino ;  they  represent  Ariou 
on  his  dolphin  ;  Pixmiethens  ;  Hercnles 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides; 
the  di?liverance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus;    Culisto   in  the    bath;   the 
same  nymph    changed    into  a  bear; 
Ap<illo  receiving   the  lyre  from  Mer- 
cury,   la  an  apartment  not  open  to  the 
public,  called  the  Gahinetto,  are  other 
frescoes    by    A  n.    Otrocci.  ~-  Hercules 
liuppuriiug   the   globe;    Anapius    and 
Amphinome  saving  their  parents  from 
an   eruption   of   .^tna;    Ulysses  and 
Circe ;  Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the 
Sirens ;  Perseus  and  Mediisa  ;  Hercules 
and  the  Nenuean  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  thei'iazza  are 
two  large  halls, one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  elevation  ;  it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk  panels,  and   was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apai-tments.     In    it    are    preserved    a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Farnese 
collection — some  good  ancient   archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and    Abundance,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,   whicli   once    be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Pawl  111.  in  St. 
Peter's.     The  second  hall,  or  of  the 
Guards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof ; 
tlie  walls  are  covered  witli  frescoes  of 
subjects  connected   with   the  Farnese 
family,  painted  by  Varsari^  Sahutti,  and 
the  two  Zwxhtri.     The  colossal  group 
of   Alessandro    Farnese   crowned    by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Muschino,  was 
scnlptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constantiue. 


The  Fftmeeina  Folaoe,  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  opposite  the  Corsini  Palace,  is 
open  on  the  1st  and  l.'ith  of  earh  nionih. 
It  was  built  in  I  &0<j,  by  Agostino  Chigi, 
the  great  banker  of  the  16th  century, 
from  the  designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
with  such  taste  thatVasari  declared  that 
it  seemed  really  bom  rather  tlnm  built. 

procured  aA*  nt&  ^ 
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It  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by 
Iiaphtk4  and  his  scUolars.  f^veral  of 
them  were  retoucbed  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
so  tlittt  tlje  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  Permission  to  visit 
the  upper  apartments  iu  the  Faniesina 
is  dithcult  to  obtain.  It  is  given  by 
the  representatives  of  the  young 
Duchess  of  Ripalda. 

The  larg^e  Entranoo-holl  facing  the 
court-yartl,  origiHully  an  open  loggia: 
the  painting  upon  the  ceiling  represents 
the  fable  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche,  us  told 
by  Apuleius,  almost  entirely  from  tbe 
designs  of  Jlnphad,  but  executed  for 
the  greater  part  by  his  scholars.  Com- 
mencing by  the  peodeutives  upon  the 
wall  on  the  I.,  the  subjects  are — 1. 
Venus  ordering  Cupid  to  poui^ih  Psyche 
for  her  vanity.  2.  Cupid  showing 
Psyche  to  the  three  Graces ;  the  oae 
with  her  back  turued  to  the  spectator 
is  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Raphael, 
perhaps  the  loveliest  female  figure  ever 
painted.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres  interced- 
ing with  Venus  in  behalf  of  Psyche, 
4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn  by  doves 
hastening  to  claim  the  interference  of 
Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before  Jupiter  pray- 
ing for  vengeance  against  Psyche. 
6,  Mercury  flying  to  publish  the  order 
of  J  upiter.  7.  Psyche  borne  by  Cupids, 
with  the  vase  of  paint  given  by  Proser- 
pine to  appease  the  anger  of  Venus. 
8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase  to 
Venus*  &,  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  gracefiil  compositiouB 
of  the  series.  10.^  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the  llat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  appeal  of  Cupid,  before  wboiu 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes ;  this  painting  is  by  GinJut  Eo- 
mano;  jmd  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  iu 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cnpid, 
by  Fran€€scu  Penni,  In  the  lunettes 
are  gi'aceful  figures  of  young  Cupids» 
with  the  attributes  of  different  diviui- 

tJes  who  have  acicDowledged  the  power 

ofZiOve. 
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room    derives    its    name,   Galatea 
represented    iu  her  shell,  drawn 
dolphins,  surrounded  by  Tritons  a 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cujuds  s|k)I 
ing  in  the  air,  the  whole  characterize 
by   a  grace  and   delicacy   of  feeli 
which  bespeak  the  master  haiid.  V 
the   exception    of  the   group    of 
Tritons,  with  wreaths  on  their  he 
in    the   baickground,    it    was    entirely 
painted  by  Mapfiael*    The  frescoes 
the  roof,  representing  Diana  in  her  c 
drawn    by   oxen,   and    the    fable 
Medusa,    are    by   Baldassure    Fenm 
The  figures   in   chiaroscuro   and 
other    ornaments    are    by    the    s 
artist.      Tc    is    said    that  when 
painted  the  effect  of  those  in  chiaros- 
curo  was  such    that  Titian    thought 
they   were    ornaments   in    relief,   and 
desired  that  a  ladder  might  be  brought. 
In  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the, 
fact.    The  lunettes,  painted  by  .Sc4w«-i 
tlawi  del  Pioi/tb'j  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Eome^  and  Daniele  da  Volterra,  re- 
present Icarus  and  Dicdalos,  Dejonira, 
Hercules,  Iris,  Phaeton,  &c. ;  the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  also  by  ScbuS' 
tinno  del  riombo.     In  one  of  them  is  a 
colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Autfdo.     As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  da 
Volterra,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,   he  adopted  thit; 
mode  of  apprisiug  Dauiele  of  his  visit. 
The    landscapes    on    the   walls   were 
painted   long  subsequently  by  Gaspai* 
Foussm.      Ihe   paintings  in   the  3rd 
hall  on  tlie  ground  floor  are  by  very 
inferior  artists. 


ni.  In  the  upper  story  are  2  halls: 
in  the  first  and  largest  the  architectural 
paintings  are  by  Baida»sare  Forusszi ; 
the  Ft)rge  of  Vulcan,  over  the  chimney, 
and  the  large  frieze  representing  sub- 
jects from  the  MetapioiTphoses  ot  Ovid, 
are  attributed  to  Oiutio  liamano :  in 
the  second  room,  covering  3  walls,  are 
some  beautiful  frescoes  by  Baxzi.  The 
figures  are  larger  than  life.  1.  Alex- 
ander on  Buceplialus  before  Philip  and 
hiVB  Coutl.    1,  KlftiL.^siA'it  offering 
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ander  ctacds  a  nude  male  figure  of 
rexoarkable  beauty.  3.  Alexander  and 
the  Family  of  Dariu«,  the  group  of 
ftfiaale  attendauis  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Upon  tlic  3rd  wall  a  very  inferior 
pointing  is  intcrestiug  as  containing 
a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
Couststniiue  us  they  existed  in  (he  IGtli 
centy.,  showing  the  flue  Corinthiau 
column  which  was  afterwards  removed 
bv  Paul  V.  to  support  the  8tatue  of  the 
Virgin  in  front  of  the  cb.  of  Sunta 
Maria  Ma^giore.  The  Farnesitm 
Palace  acquired  great  celebrity  duriuy 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence 
of  Agtjstino  Chigi.  Here  took  place 
the  costly  banquet  to  L&i  X.,  for 
vhich  the  palace  is  said  to  have 
been  specially  built.  In  the  garden 
are  some  frescoes  in  the  style  of 
Raphael,  and  on  the  outer  wall  are 
remains  of  paintings  by  Baldassarc 
Pemxii.  The  best  preserved  portion 
of  the  Aurelian  wall  in  the  Trastevere 
forms  one  of  the  walls  of  this  garden. 
In  executing  the  Tiber  embankment 
-works  in  1879-80,  a  large  slice  of  this 
s;arden  was  cut  off  to  widen  the  river. 
In  tills  portion  of  the  garden  the  ruina 
of  a  Koman  residence,  dating  ap- 
parently from  the  end  of  the  republic 
or  beginning  of  the  empire,  were  ex- 
cavated in  the  course  of  the  works. 
On  the  walls  were  found  fresco  paint- 
ings iu  good  style  and  well  preserved, 
vaulted  ceilings  with  graceful  stucco 
ornameDts. 


FalMxo  di  Firenze,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name^  not  far  from  the 
Palaxxo  Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignolu 
about  1560^  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Italian  GovemmeSft,  aud  the  seat  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice. 


FalMSD  ftAhiieUi,   Via  del  Panico, 

built  about  i4oo,  has  a,  round  fower  and 

*£Mmtiun.  lilbrmerJy  belonged  to  the 


Falano  Oiustiiiiam,  near  the  ch.  of 
San  Luigi  del  Francesi,  aud  the  Senate 
House,  begun  by  Giovanni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  eumpleted  by  Borromini, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paintings 
aud  sculptures.  It  is  built  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  of  Nero's  Buths :  its 
museum  was  celebrated  for  its  aii- 
ti<iuitics,  many  of  which  Avere  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed ; 
aniung  those  remaining  are,  on  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Yesta^  of  Marcus 
Aureliut>,  and  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-reliefs 
ni  the  walls  round  the  court,  which 
belongetl  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elephants,  pan- 
thers, and  what  appears  to  be  a  girafi'e, 
well  delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn 
by  lions. 


PflJaflfl  af  the  Inquiflition,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  PiusV,,  near  tlic  Porta 
Cavallegieri,  and  behind  St.  ]*eter's, 
fornieilj  used  as  a  prison  for  members 
of  religious  commuuities,  or  for  perisons 
in  holy  orders.  The  archives  which 
had  been  collected  in  this  Institution 
for  centuries  past  are  said  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  including  the  detail 
of  many  important  trials,  such  as  tliose 
of  Galileo  aud  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Kefor- 
mation  in  England,  aud  a  series  of 
Decrees  from  the  year  1549  down  to 
our  own  times.  There  was  also  a 
very  extensive  library  here,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  vrorks  of  llie  Reformers  in  the 
Itith  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was  suppressed  by  the 
Uoman  Assembly  in  February,  1849, 
but  was  re-established  in  June  of  tlic 
same  year  by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apart- 
ment at  the  Vatican.  The  building 
was  for  several  years  occupied  as  a 
barrack  by  \,be.  Yt^tTvOix  Vtwi^^t.  ^V*. 
prison,  oonawCvug,  o^  ^-V^tfe^  S:\w*  *i\  v2\%, 
may  be  seeub^  ^'^v^^^'^^  ^'^  ^*'  ^3?^*^^ 
M  the  gate. 
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Palano  L&nte,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Eustuehio.  It  containa  a  few  ancieut 
BtatUfs,  of  which  the  most  reniarkahle 
is  the  group  placotl  on  the  fouatain  in 
the  court,  representing  Ino  uurslng 
Bacchufi. 


PalftMO*  Madama,  built  in  IR42  by 
Cjitherinu  de' Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Maiticelli,  It  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's 
Baths.  It  contains  nothing  to*  interest 
the  stranger,  and  is  remarkable  odIv 
for  its  architecture.  It  is  uotf  ciccnpierl 
by  the  Senate  House,  a  beautiful  semi- 
circular hall,  with  adjotuiug  suites  and! 
offioeB,  from  the  designs  of  (>abet. 


F&Iazso  lUrigmoli,  between  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvesti-o  and  the  Corso  ; 
one  of  the  finest  modern  constructions 
in  Itome,  from  the  designs  of  Bianchl. 
Still  unfinished. 


Fftliuzo  Kasnmo,  d«llo  Colonne, 
on  the  Corso  ueurly  opposite  the  ch. 
of  Se  Audrea  del  la  Valle,  beguu  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Haldas- 
sarc  Peruzzi.  The  fine  portico  of 
6  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
ftnd  its  pretty  fountaiu,  may  be  classed 
iimoug  the  good  examples  of  modern 
architectyre  ;  the  palace  is  considereii 
as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  executed. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  Discobolus, 
fouud  on  the  Esquiline  in  1781,  near 
to  wheru  the  so-called  Trophies  of 
Marius  stood.  This  noble  statue  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous 
one  in  Bronze  by  Myron,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  apecimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture in  Rome,  The  lesser  front  of  the 
nakice,  towards  the  Piazza  Navona, 
has  some  frescoes  in  chiaroscuro 
ascribed  to  Daniele  da  Voltcrnt,  In 
a  room  ou  the  opper  floor,  now  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  Jftth  of  March),  took  place  the 


PALACES.  Bomtf. 


Pjrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Massiml»  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleins, 
and  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitaie  Dei, 
were  printea  by  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

There  is  another  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
resideuce  of  the  ducal  branch  of  this 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
Cceli,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 


F&lazzo  Mattel,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flamiiiius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderuo  (IGl.^).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  the  court  and  under 
the  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lerj  of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
been  dispersed  since  the  ejctinction  of 
the  family  in  the  male  Ibe;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  remain  few  are 
worthy  of  notice.  This  palace  forms 
only  a  portion  of  what  the  Pal.  Mattei 
once  was  ;  the  present  P.  Caetani, 
towards  the  Vm  delle  Botteghe  Scure, 
having  formed  one  division  of  it; 
and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  in  the  Piazza  Pagantca, 
another.  The  court  and  staircase  ojf 
the  PalaKzo  Mattel  are  decorated  with 
some  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture* 
the  only  relics  of  the  once  fiimoas 
Monumenta  Matheiana. 


FalazKO  di  Honteyecchiop  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
architecture  is  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  Raphael,  although 
its  geueral  style  |||^embles  that  of 
some  of  the  edifices  raised  from  the 
great  painter's  designs.  It  consists  of 
a  rustic  basement  with    three  round- 


I  M»ssimo  familY  by  S.  Filippo  Neri/m\ft<i3oW\T\ft  \"vco\<s  v*  -a.  y^wacft  \&  «v\fe 
^  nS4.  It  was'jxj  the  udioiuing  Pa\.\6t>wVT:u«ia.iv  *,\.^\vi.  ^vV\WVwffi« 
mi^rro,  so   cnlied   from   the  statue    o£\m\\  mXATfcsXxXi^  w^^^^^^'^^^w^'^^^^^^'^- 


heiided  entrances  and  two  upper  stories 

with  handsome  windows  separated  by 

miraculous  rt^snscitation  of  one  of  \he\lon.\(t  yv\^&WT%.     CiVv«A  tia  '\t   in  the 

i^S4.     It  was 'ji/the  udjoiuing  Pa\.\6ty»cVT:u«iwi  *x^\vi.   ViciNk \Jttviw, Vrws*^ 


fioctlV. 
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p.   MUTI-PAPAZITIIRI. — V.   BOSPIOLIOSI. 


BBl 


Hluao  Muti  -  Fapaxoxri,  la  the 
PuutZA  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting 
to  English  truTelkrs  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Preteuder  Charles  Edward,  -who  died 
in  it  in  1788.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Boman 
Vigiles- 


to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin^ 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderuo.  It  finally  passed 
into  the  Eospigliosi  family.  The  Ca- 
BULO,  which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  visitore  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  fioor;  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  AuaoRA  by  Guiuo, 
Falazao  Hiecolliii,  nearly  opposite  one  of  the  naost  celebrated  frescoes  ia 
Giulio  Komano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,"  4lome ;  Aurora  is  represented  scatter- 


in  the  Via  de'  Banchi  Nuuvi,  remark- 
able for  its  fiue  architecture  by  Giacomo 
^Saiisovino(l52G> 


Falano  Odescalolu,  or  Bracciano, 
opposite  the  ch,  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
formerly  a  Chipi  palace,  built  by  Car 
dinal  Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bemim,  and  completed  from  those 
of  Carlo  Mademo  :  the  facade  Is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
tipestries,  &c.,  preserved  in  this  palace, 
were  much  injured  by  a  destructive 
fire  on  the  Ist  January,  1887. 


Palazxo  Orsini,  formerly  the  P, 
Havelli,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  on  the  niins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 


of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  1«5L».  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortotui,  tlie  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  adventures  of  i^nens  ; 
there  are  also  some  by  EonianelU  and 
G.  Poussin  in  the  diftereut  apartments. 
This  palace  was  the  residence  of 
Olimpia  Mnidalchiiu  Pamfili,  sister-in- 
Uw  of  Innocent  Xr 


PalasEZO  Pamfili,  in  the  Piazxa  Na- 
▼ona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S,  Aguese,     ^     ,  ^  .  ^  ,    n.     ^ 

built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  design^  *A^'lr'™eda;  1 3  pictares  of  the  Saviour 


iDg  flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  drawn  by  4  piebald  horses;  7 
female  figures,  in  the  most  graceful 
actiou,  surround  the  chariot,  and  typify 
the  advance  of  the  Hours.  Tiie  com- 
position is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilliant  bi?youd  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  tlie  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  arc  by  fempestaf  the  landscape* 
by  Fant  Brill.  There  are  some  busts 
round  this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana. 
In  the  adjoining  rooms  are — 

L  Hall  on  tli«  right.— A  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Fall,  by  Domenichino  ;  the 
Death  of  Samson,  by  Loduvino  C<ir-' 
iicci  (?) ;  the  Head  of  Gitldo,  by  liim- 
self  J  a  portrait,  by  Vandyke;  and  a 
bronze  horse  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus. 

II.  Hall  on  the  left.— The  Triampb  j 
of    David,    by    Dortunichino.     Guido, 


FalasBO  Bospigliofi  on  the  Quirinal, 
bnilt  in  160.3,  by  Cardinal  Hcipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Porutio,  oa  the  site  of  the  Thermal  of 
Coaetantine.     It  afterwards  belonged 


and  Apostles,  by  littbenSf  many  of  them 
e(*pivs  ;  the  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross, 
Ijy  Daniele  da  1 'ol terra  ^  PoHS^mt  his 
own  portrait;  Tobias,  by  CifjoU;  a 
Pietii,  by  Passtijnitni ;  bronze  busts  of 
Seneca,  Sept i mi u a  Severus,  ^c.  In 
the  garden  are  several  rragmeuts  of 
antique  sculptures,  found  chiefly  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Coustantine, 
and  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe 
of  the  8outh  American  Schinits  Moilc. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  palace 
contain  several  good  paintings,  and  au 

green  basa\t,  ?ki\^  Vn  ^«v^«^  ^«q.  IwaSi. 
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to  strangers.  The  Pal.  Kospigliosi 
stands  on  the  centre  of  the  ThermsE  of 
Ck)nstaEline  J  the  Cnsino^  with  its 
garden,  and  the  adjoining  Pal.  della 
Consulto,  on  their  Frigidarimn  and 
the  Northern  Hemicycle. 


PalatJEO  Buspolit  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  the  Huccllai  family,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The 
staircase^  composed  of  115  steps  of 
-white  marble,  erected  by  Martino 
Lunghi  for  Cardinal  Caelaui,  is  con- 
Bidered  the  finest  constroction  of  this 
kind  in  Rome.  The  ground-floor  is 
occupitHl  by  Morteo's  Kestanrant, 


Palozso  Sacehetti,  66,  Via  Julia, 
built  by  Anronio  di  Sangallo  for  his 
owu  residence,  early  in  the  il7lh  centy,, 
and  completed  by  Nonni  Bigio.  The 
architecture  is  ranch  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  Iwen  completed,  thosie 
towards  the  E.  and  N. ;  the  walls  are 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  cornice. 
At  the  death  of  Sun y alio  the  palace 
became  the  property  of  Cardinal  Hicci, 
who  formed  in  it  a  valuable  collection 
of  stntues  and  antiques.  The  palace 
and  its  antiquities  passed  successivel)* 
from  the  Ricci  family  to  those  of 
Candi,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacehetti,  and 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIV.^  who  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the 
arms  of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription, 
Tu  mihi  qmxlcutfvfiG  hoc  rerum  est^  a 
jrrateful  record  of  Sangallo'8  obliga- 
tions to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered 
his  genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  his 
constant  patronage*  Farther  on  in 
the  VtaGiuliu  are  some  massive  sub- 
structions of  an  edifice  commenced  by 
CBramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law 
Courts  for  Julius  It.,  which  haft  never 
been  continued. 
FaJazzo  5ciflrra,fn  the  Piazza  Sciarra 
^Corso\  built  ia  1603  by  Labacco*  witVi 
a  Doric  doorway  attributed  to  YignolBL 


Most  of  this  celebrated  Gallery  was 
sold  a  few  years  ago ;  but  some  first- 
rate  works  of  art  are  still  preserved  in 
the  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first- 
floor,  where  they  may  be  seen  by 
special  permission,  obtainable  by  writ- 
ten application  to  Prince  Sciarra.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  colossal  bromEe 
statue  of  Septimius  Severus  (?),  found 
in  the  Sciarra  Villa  on  the  Janiculura ; 
also  several  gond  pictures  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Bolognese  schools,  inclnding 
a  copy  of  the  Transfignration,  cut  to 
half-length-^  by  Raphael's  pupil,  Penni: 
att  to  Ginlio  Romano.  On  the  first 
floor  the  visitor  passes  through  the 
throne-room  and  three  other  rooms,  in 
which  nothing  of  great  merit  will  be 
found  excepting  Gniilo's  Magdalen ; 
Frn  Bartolortwi/s  Madonna,  Child,  and 
St,  John,  *'  partly  execnteil  by  Aberti- 
nelli."  —  Kwjler.  Titian*s  family; 
Diana  ;  and  a  portrait  by  Brt/mim. 
In  the  fourth  room,  to  the  1.  on  enter- 
ing, is  the  famous  Violin  Plater, 
by /ifr/j^i'U'^,  dated  !518.  "A  work  of 
great  charm,  though  much  repainted.'' 
—KfKjltr,  Next  on  the  same  wall  is 
Camm;]gio's  Three  GA3f blebs.  The 
third  is  a  picture  by  Jilantegno,  att. 
to  OiorijloTie.  Herodias,  Pnhnu  VtrcJw. 
'  La  Bella  di  Tiziano,"  a  fine  portrait ; 
att.  to  Titian  j  signed  t.a.m.b.e.s.d. 
Modest r  and  Vanitt  by  Bernardino 
Luini;  utt.  to  Letmardo.  Between 
the  windows  is  St.  Sebastian  by  P. 
Penujino,  There  is  also  a  death  of 
John  Baptist  by  Vakntitts. 


F,  D«  Kegis  or  SilTestdi  formerly 
Fariiesino  (sometimes  called  daiia  £<• 
notta\  in  the  Via  dell*  Aqtiila,  leading 
from  the  Via  de'  Baullari  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Cancelleria,  is  a  verjr 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  llilh  cent.  Little 
is  known  of  its  history ;  it  bears  on 
the  frieze  the  lilies  of  the  Farnese.  and 
has  been  attributeil  to  Bramaute,  A,  di 
Sangallo,  and  B,  Peruzzt,  and  even  to 
Michel  Ajigelo,  and  was  once  knowa 
as  tlie  Faniesino  of  M.  Angelo,  It4 
small  DoT\t  cottile  ia  very  handsome. 


I 


TaXtiiiao  %v*A&  ^:uo^  ^^^a  Qfirasx 
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Cassntion),  in  the  Piazjsa  di  Capo  di 
Ferro,  near  the  Fonjese  Palace,  begun 
by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in  I5t>4, 
from  the  designs  of  Giulla  Maazoni, 
n  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  Tliti 
facade  is  OTerladyn  with  ornament.  It 
■was  decorated  by  Borrominij  who  has 
left  in  the  sraalter  court  a  specLiuen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.  Admis- 
sion, Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sats,  for  a  fee. 
On  entering  the  gateway^  a  door  to 

1.  leads  to  two  rooms  on  the  gronnd- 
>r,  containing  sculpture  and  antiques. 

the  fij'st,  opposite  tlie  entrance,  is 
the  sitting  statue  of  a  philo&spher, 
believed  to  be  Aristotlej  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  letters  (ARIS)  engraved  on 
the  base ;  some  antiquaries  have  called 
it  Aristides  ;  and  8  beautiful  bas-re- 
liefs which  formed  the  pavement  of  S. 
Agnese  fuori  la  Mura,  where  they 
Trere  discovered,  1620,  face  downwards. 
Their  subjects  are :— 72.  Paris  on 
Mount  Ida;  71.  BeUeTOphoa  watering 
Pegftsns  ;  70.  Amphion  and  Zethus ; 
G7.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  robbing  tlie 
temple  of  Minerva ;  68.  Paris  and 
CEnone  ;  66.  Adonis  or  Melca^er  ;  69. 
Adrastas  and  Hypsipyle  intfing  the 
body  of  Archemorus ;  65.  Pasiphad 
and  Dwdalus.  The  two  plaster  casts 
are  from  the  originals  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol.  The  great  treasure  of 
this  palace  is  the  Statue  of  I'viiqwij^ 
irhicn  stands  in  the  principal  ante- 
chamber on  the  1st  floor,  a  colossal 
figure  holding  the  globe,  found,  as  we 
have  stated  (§21,  Theatre  of  ft/mpet/j  p. 
142),  in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near 
the  Cancelleria,  in  1653.  This  noble 
figure  has  been  regarded  for  about  300 
years  as  the  identical  statue  which 
slood  in  the  Curia  of  Poinpey,  and  at 
whose  base  "  great  Csesar  fell."  It  is 
II  feet  high,  jmd  of  Greek  marble. 
"We  are  told  hj  Suetonius  that  Augus- 
tns  removed  it  from  the  Curia,  and 
placed  it  on  a  marble  Janus  in  front  of 
the  basilica.  The  spot  on  which  it 
was  found  corresponds  precisely  with 
this  locality.  When  it  was  discovered 
the  hMid  was  lying  under  one  house 
ftad  the  body^  under  miother :  and  Fla- 


iniuio  Vacca  tells  ns  lliat  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter- 
posed, and  purchased  it  for  5iX>  crowns. 
In  a  more  civilized  age  this  statue  was 
exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for 
the  French,  who  acted  the  Brntus  of 
Voltaire  in  the  Colosseum,  resolved 
that  their  Ctesar  should  fall  at  the 
base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  am  phi  theatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arra. 
The  questiou  of  its  authenticity  has 
of  courst'  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 

"And  ibou,  drcfld  Htatiip.  [  yet  existent  in 

The  austercBt  fonn  of  nakfd  TnajoRty, 
Thou  wbo  bohs'ldc^t,  'mid  the  ossaasioa*  d!n, 
At  thy  Imthed  htrnv  tht«  bloody  C^Bar  lie, 
FoldlJip  Ilia  robe  iu  dying  digultj'. 
An  oflVring  to  tldnt'  altar  frtan  the  queen 
Of  ROda  iind  im-n,  g^oat  Neincsia !  ditJ  he  die, 
And  thou,  Uto,  perjish,  I'ompoy  }  have  ye  been 
Victorn  of  cciantlicRB  ^kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?"  '  Cku4e  ifarold. 

It  has  been  called  Augustus  by  Winkel' 
niann,  who  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  con tern jwrary  al- 
most, is  heroic  ;  and  naked  Koman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely farludden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  *' horainem  in- 
tegi"um  et  castum  et  gravera,"  than 
vrjth  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his 
life;  but  the  traits  resemble  the  medal, 
of  Pompey,  and,  as  already  stated,  the"] 
statue  was  found  in  a  spot  correspond- 1 
ing  to  the  locality  to  which  AugustuflJ 
transferred  the  statue  of  Pompey. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction ;  2  shots  from  the  French 
batteries  struck  the  wall  of  the  room 
next  to  that  in  which  stands  the  statue 
without  injuring  it. 

The  PiotuTB  Gallery  contains 
several  pictures,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, arranged  In  4  toQma. 

Only  iKe  io\i.W\tL^t,  we.  -^csSSss^  ^^"^ 
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note: — Gutdo,  Judith  with  the  Lead 
of  Holoferues  (Room  I.) — Marco  Vcr- 
eelli  (?)  (att,  to  Vandyke).  A  fine 
portrait  of  n  man  playing  the  Violon- 
ceUo. — GuerGino.  Death  of  Dido( Koom 
IIL).  —  Caramijijio,  A  ragged  girl 
playing  -with  a  pair  of  companies.— 
Battitgiic.     Peasants  and  a  dead  Abs. 


Palazzo  Teneranit  in  the  Via  Na- 
zionale,  bnilt  1871-73,  from  ihe  de- 
signs of  the  owner,  chiefly  rtuiarkable 
for  the  fine  gallery  on  the  iiroutid  floor, 
contain itifT  casts  of  the  M-orks  of  the 
late  ComuuMidatore  Teiieraui. 


Falaiso  Torlonia,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Veuezia,  built  by  the  Bolognetti  family^ 
about  1650,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Fontana,  and  purchased  at  the  Ix'giu- 
ning  of  the  present  eeattiry  by  Tor- 
louia,  the  great  Roman  hanker^  Ail 
its  collections  -were  formed  by  him, 
and  the  principal  works  it  contains 
are  the  productions  of  modern  artists, 
The  ceilings  of  the  roonw  arc  painted 
by  CaTWM.x^im\  Pehijiy  and  Landi:  and 
in  a  cabinet  built  for  the  purpose  is 
Canova's  statue  of  Hercules  hurling 
Lycas  into  the  sea. 


Fai&KXO  Torlonia^  in  the  Piaxssa  Scos- 
sacavallt  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  English  travellers  as  the 
palace  of  the  representatives  of  England 
at  the  Court  of  Rouie  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  during 
his  last  visit  to  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
150G  by  Urainantt',  for  Cardinal  Adri- 
ano  da  Corneto,  who  presented  it  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  for  some  years  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Kngllsh  am- 
bassador. 1 1  was  given  by  Henry  VI 1 1. 
to  Cardinal  ('ampeggio,  and  was  subse- 
queiitly  eonvfrted  into  an  ecclesiastical 
college  by^  Innocent  XII.  The  prin- 
cipal gateway,  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  fine  fai^de,  was 
added  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 


ToHLQNLA  Mi^SEUM,    (Via  delle  8talle 
di  Corsini,) 

(Permission    to   visit    the  museiaiii 


must  be  obtained  from  the  Prince. 
Apply  at  his  pidace.  Piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia.) 

This  collection  of  sculptures,  com- 
prising nearly  600  statues,  &;c., 
formed  by  Prince  Alexander  Torlonii, 
and  is  placed  in  a  ground-floor  build- 
ing next  door  to  the  Corsini  palace. 
The  finest  works  it  contains  come  from 
the  Giustiniani  Gallery,  purchased  by 
Prince  Torlonia's  father.  Many  mar- 
bles were  excavated  on  the  nnraerous 
Torlonia  estates,  especially  those  of 
Porto,  which  comprise  the  rnins  of 
Claudius's  port,  completed  by  Trajan  ; 
S,  Maria  Nuova  and  Statuaria,  on  the 
Appian  Way ;  Bovilla*,  id. ;  Conto- 
ceile ;  and  Curi,  in  Sabina.  Others 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Tor- 
Ionia  yiUsL,  outside  Porta  Pia,  from  the 
Vitali  and  Ruspoli  collections,  and 
from  the  Albani  villa.  Unfortunately 
the  system  of  wholesale  restoration  has 
been  unscrupulously  resorted  to  in 
this  collection,  and  otherwise  valuable 
fragments  have  been  transformed  into 
complete  statues,  diminished  in  merit, 
and  puzzling  as  to  authenticity. 

The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  sculpture  r 

First  Gallery. — ^FmsT  Cohridob. 
l8t  Hall. 

Several  fine  torsos,  among  which  one^ 
of  Vekts  (4). 

3rdf  Halt. 

Palemon  (Ifi),  a  very  rare  subjectrj 
from  the  Giustiuiani  Gallery. 

Aih  ffalL 

IlKBcrLES  C23),  life-size,  from  th« 
Ginst.  Gal.    Semicolossal  Vekcs,  idem 

(24,). 

5th  Halli 

1s\B  (29},  restored,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  C/eres.    Diana  (30),  restored^] 
with  the  attributes  of  Diana. 

Both  from  the  Giust.  Gal. 
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(33),  finely  drajwd,  Mcfcury  fSS), 
lower  part  restored, all  fh>m  thcGiust. 
Gal. 

7th  Hall, 

Venua  of  Mcamcm  (39),  duplicate, 
from  the  GiuBt.  Gal. 

m  ifatu 

Venus  Ayiadtiomma  (43),  from  the 
excavations  at  Komu  Vccchio. 

Aristctk'  (47),  from  the  imperial 
villa  of  Porto  d'Auzio, 

9ih  IMl. 

tfetvuies  (54),  copy  of  the  Hercules 
of  Lysippus.    Giust.  Gal. 

Wth  Iltlt. 
^    ^Mmei-va  (60).     Fine  style.     Ginat. 

^Hf  Second  Gouridoh. 

L'mn^  sitting  («2),  1.  hand  and  rt. 
arm  restored,  from  Gordian's  villa. 

Tsis  (68  J,  remarkable  for  the  hairy 
mantle,  from  the  Villa  Quinlilii,  oa 
the  Appian  Way. 

iiittimj  female  figiire  (75),  perforated 
hy  the  action  of  water.  A  dog 
crouched  under  the  chair. 

J^/tilosopher  seated  (80),  Wlowgiug 
to  the  G^etani  and  afterwards  lo  the 
Uuspoli  family. 

Married  cwiple  (81),  an  interesting 
group.     Giust.  Gal. 

Escalapim  (92).  Hygea  (93),  from 
Forto. 

Tfto  Vmuses  (104,  105")  and  two 
FttunsfUO,  111).    Giusr.  Gal. 

2Vo  i^au/w  (114)  wrestling.  Curious 
EQbjecl.     From  Porto. 

The  Orator  JIoHcnsht^  (115)  from 
Laurentum,  where  he  owned  a  villa. 

Thibd  CoRRuyoit. 

Juliits  C(Esar  (IIG).  a  rare  6tatue» 
from  Bovillee  on  the  Appiau  Way. 

Marine  Venus  (119),  finely  grouped, 
with  Cupid  and  a  sea  xnonstcr.  Glust. 
Gal. 

Vcntis  (129),  almost  UlentioaJ  wltJi 
that  of  tlw  Capitol 


Bmt  (131).  remarkable  for  the  hat, 
or  pilt^is  riatorintf. 

Septimms  jStTt'Tfts  (134),  full  of  ex- 
pression.    From  Porto. 

Niijbc  (139).  From  the  Torlonin 
villa. 

Vi^uus  Euptiea  (^\AA).  A  rare  figure 
with  the  attributes  of  navigation. 
From  Porto. 

J/erinaphro(h'i<:  and  Satyr  (H9).  In- 
teresting for  the  accessories.  Frum 
lioma  Vt'cchia. 

AwjMstiu  sitting  (162),  from  Bovillee. 

FotlRTH   OOBBIDOR. 

Crouchitig  Vcniis  (168).  Fine  head. 
Giust.  Gal. 

Vmua  and  PsychCf  from  the  Vrm- 
torian  camp. 

CrouchifUf  Vaiiis  (180).  Similar  to 
No.  168,  hut  the  head  restored  by 
Algardi.  This  and  the  similar  figure 
(168)  are  antique  copies  of  a  work  hy 
some  celebrated  sculptor. 

FiBBT  Salooh. 

Sacrifice  of  Mithras  (188).  Inter- 
esting bas-relief,  from  the  Torlonta 
T^illa, 

Iic:umbent  fi.mak-  (189).  Probably 
lid  of  a  sarcophagus.  Of  the  Antouiue 
period.    From  the  Appian  Way. 

Peace  (219).    Cesanui  collection. 

Titu^  (223).     Gardens  of  Sallost. 

Faustim  (233),  with  a  fringed  mantle 
and  the  attributes  of  Abundance 
From  Porto. 

liacchm  and  Ariadne  (237),  from 
Villa  dei  Quinlilii,  Apmap  Way. 

Ocrmaniaus  (241).  Thi^  is  the  only 
bronze  statue  in  the  museum.  It  was 
found  at  Curi,  in  Sabina. 

Tit-o  warriors  (258)  struggling.  The 
subject  is  rare  and  the  positioua 
fiingular. 

Fan  and  Oiympua  (266),  from  the 
AJbani  Villa. 

267.  Sanie  stibject,  smaller.  Villa  of 
the  Gordiaus. 

271.  GiuliaDomna.  Beautiful  statue, 

274.  Lnri/e  tazza,  with  Bacchanalian 
figures  rouiid,  in  alto-relievo. 

277.  Miticrca,  ^owtA  ^X 'SJ^sxN.q*     tv 
very  fine  woyW  mi4.  "^xwwvXr^^sv  ^i».^^^ 
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teresting  comparison  with  casts  of  the 
Mincrvas  of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol. 

280.  Aijollo  (Pythian),  from  Porto. 

288.  Lanje  tazzu,  with  the  Twelve 
Labours  of  Hercules.  From  Villa 
Albani. 

291.  Shop  of  a  Cupcdinario,  or  dealer 
in  comestibles.    Villa  Albani. 

296.  Hercxiles  and  Tekphm.    Porto. 

297.  Ariadne^  recumbent.  From 
Villa  Torlonia. 

300.  Bacchxis  and  Silenus.  Villa 
Torlonia. 

303.  Sarcophagus    of    the    time    of 
Septimius  Severus.    Marriage  subject 
illustrated  in  alto-relievo  by  groups  of 
19    figures,    two-thirds    of    life-size. 
Highly  interesting. 

309.  Domitinn  as  Hercules.    Anzio. 

312.  Domitinn  as  Emperor. 

320.  A  Barbarian.  Found  in  Via 
del  Govemo  Vecchio.  Unfinished. 

Hau:.  of  thb  Sabcophaqi. 

There  are  9  sarcophagi. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  white 
marble  Cupid  drawn  by  higio  marble 
wild  boars. 

328  and  330.  Sarcophagi^  sculptured 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules. 

338.  A  very  curious  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting the  Fort  of  Claudius,  and 
found  at  Porto.  Among  other  details 
is  seen  a  Praetorian  galley  with  a  wolf 
painted  on  the  sail.  This  subject  has 
beeu^  illustrated  by  Father  Gugliel- 
motti,  a  Dominican  writer  profoundly 
erudite  on  maritime  questions  among 
the  ancients. 

Hall  op  the  Animals. 

It  contains  17  representations  of 
different  animals,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  merit. 

Hall  of  the  Athletes. 

Of  these  4  figures,  the  No.  3S5  was 

found    at  Anzio  and    the    others  at 

Porto. 

410.  A  large  tazza,     A  single  piece 

of  Egyptian  breccia,  and  the  largest 

specimen  known. 


Gallebt  of  Ihfebl^  Busts. 

With  the  exertion  of  a  few  poi> 
traits  at  the  beginning  (on  the  1.),  this 
series,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred, 
belongs  entirely  to  the  imperial  epoch. 
The  collection  begins  with  Cains 
Marius  and  ends  with  Valentinianus 
III.  Some  of  the  headdresses,  dra- 
peries, and  armour  are  interesting  for 
the  study  of  costume. 


Palazzo  Tnroi,  123,  Via  del  Governo 
Vecchio,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  in 
Vallicella,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pietro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
taries, as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
on  the  fa9ade,  in  1500 ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  street  architecture  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  the  style  of  the 
Cancelleria  and  Pal.  Giraud. 


Palazzo  di  Vendzia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Govso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
palace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those 
of  the  Famese  Palace,  were  taken 
from  the  Colosseum.  The  palace  was 
sold  by  [Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic 
of  Venice.  It  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  republic  until  its  fell,  when 
it  passed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
Its  battlemented  walls  give  it  the  air 
of  a  feudal  fortress.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Austrian  ambassador. 


Palazzo  Yidoni,  originally  Coltrolini, 
and  Bubsequeiuly  P.  Btoppani,  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as*  the  most  important  building  in 
Rome  designed  by  Raphael  (1515). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
handsome  architecture  of  the  two 
lower  floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
is  a  statue  of  Marcos  Anrelius. 
Amongst  other  objects  of  interest  in 
lYv\s  iD^^i^e  ^T^  \)n!&  ^T^'^^^Qiq^  <s£  Uie 
\  SLue\<in.\. '^oxQAXv  C>'(i\.'e&&»£  ^^q;&^*'s^'Q^<6 
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jt  ceatarr  at  Palestrina  by  Cardinal 
illustrated   by   Nibby. 
Ic'S  V.   inhabited 
,  visit  to  Rome. 


I  7.  Hjstohical  Houses. 

Eonse  of  Cola  di  Eienai,  calleti  by 
le  people  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate 


this  pompous  phraseology  corresixmds 
with  the  titles  assumed  by  Cola  di 
Rienzo  m  his  oSicial  facts.  Oil  the 
architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
foUowuig  inscription^  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to  Petrarch  :—adsv  .  Ro- 

MJiLNJS   .  GRASmS    .    HONOR   .   POPVLia. 

The  true  meaning  of  these  inscriptions 
can  never  be  mucb  more  than  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  and  it  would  be 
an  unprofitable  task  to  pursue  the  sub- 
_ —  I     r  L    rn         1-    ject  further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 

md  formerly  descnbed  as  the  Torre  di  j.|^^^  ,eceut  wnters  consider  the  archi- 
Mau^one,  a  remarkable  brick  bmlding  t^gture  to  belong  to  the  lUh  c^utury, 
f  2  stories,  at  the  end  of  the  \  icolo  ^^ j  gather  frojn  tbe  inscriptions  tliat 
lella  Foutanella,  near  the  Temple  of  js^^-ii^las,  son  of  Crescentius  andTheo- 
Rortnna  Virilis,  on  the  E,  side  of  the  ^^^^^  fortitied  the  house  and  gave  it  to 
poute  Kotto.  This  strange  and  jncon-  y)^^i^i  j^jg  s^j^-  that  this  Crescentius 
puous  structure  is  covered  with  trag-  ^^^  ^^^  g^^j^  ^^  ^^j,  celebrated  patrician 
ments  of  coluiuns  and  ancient  orna-  ^,^^^  roused  the  people  against  the  Em- 
ments  of  various  penods,  capriciously '  ^^.^^^  q^|^,^  m  .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i^,.  building 
Ihrown  together,  without  any  regard  to  J^  j^^^,^,  ^j^^.^  inhabited  by  Cola  di 
mrchileciural  nniformity.  On  the  side  uip^^,^  3  centuries  later  (1347).  Others 
fronting  the  V,  delU  Fontauella  is  an  ^^.y,,,^^.  ^]^^^  \i^^  destroyed  in  1313 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  ^  Ariotto  dcgli  Stefaneschi,  and  re- 
doorway,  over  which  is  a  long  in*crip-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  Roman  tribnue  in  its 
tion,  which  has  given  rise  to  more  ^^^^^^  j^i^,  ^he  popular  tradition 
than  the  usual  amount  ot  antiquarian  j^  j^  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
controvei-sy.  It  is  in  the  worst  style  ot  ^^^^^,^,^^  <,f  jIj^  building  is  entirely 
the  old  rhyming  verse,  of  which  the  Uist^g^j^^j^  f^.^^^  l^  presumed  connec- 
5  lines  may  be  quoted  as  an  example:—  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^,  '^Spirito  geutii  "  of  Pe- 
"  Primal  d^  \mm\^  m.M?mi.  NkolEU8  ab  iml«,     tmrcli,  alluded  to  in  '  ChUde  Harold  ' : 

^rplSrSreS'r'nllKrT^^^^^^       ■'  l^--  tnra  we  to  h.r  lat.^  Wl>.ne'.  n.m. 
£A4i    raina  i^««vi.ui»    «.«♦*   n-*  Fnmi  hor  t/eii  thnnwind  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 

Ki!d:i>cMiier  of  diirk  conturifc^*  of  i^hame— 
The  friL'nd  of  Poirurcb  -  bope  of  Ituly — 
Ilknz!  1  List  r>{  Konmnii :     Wlill-  tbc  tree 
Of  FTwdom'8  wlthf r'd  trunk  j*nU forth  a  leaf, 
Evon  for  thy  totnb  a  ^orluid  let  ft  be— 
TliP   furW'B  fthaiBpiou,  wkI   tbe  pooplea 
dilef— 
IT«r  new-born  Nattm  thou— with  reign,  alas  I 
U)o  brief/' 


SUt 

Hoc  catniTO  cUrufn  csffo  de  ptgnoro  gcssU,, 
Dkvtdl  ixfbalt  qtit  Pater  exblbakt." 

At  th«  npper  part  of  this  inscriptiou  are 
numerous  initial  letters  j  the  Padre 
Ciahrini  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
ihey  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
liieuKO,  the  last  of  the  Uoman  tribnues ; 
\he  tbilowing  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  rcceivetl  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole :— -K.  T-  s.  c.  L.  p.  t.  f.  o.  k.  s. 
NIC.  D,  D.  t,  i>.  ».  r.  fi-  Mcolam^  Tn- 
iun^y  Sevents,  Clemens,  Lauraiti  (Lihe- 
minr  f ),  P,  (JPutrice  i)  Ttiuthonici,  Fiim, 
■  ■  :,  Romte,  SL'ri,nto''y  Nkolaus^ 
ifium,   totam,   Damli,    J)ilecfo^ 

J, ^ ,,  , ;.    Tl^is  conjecture  assumes  that 

the  h>ug  Latin  insoription  refers  also 
t»>  Coltt  and  to  the  becjuest  of  the  house 
toVis  son  David.  "Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  mgenuity  or  iinagina- 
(idJi  of  tbe  aDtiquairjc$  it  is  ccrtam  thsLt 


but  the  style  of  the  edifice  and  its 
dccoratiouB  marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and  the  stninge 
collecticMi  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  must  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  tlie  times  of"  the  last  of  the  Roman 
Tribunes." 

House  of  Eaphael,  situated  in  124, 
Via  dei  Coronari,  near  the  PonteS.  An- 
gela.    In  this  house  the  great  painter 
feaided    for  Ttwwv^   ^^i.t-^  "Wvo^^s.  V^ 
removed  lo  ^Wt  \jxwNX  l<st  ^assv^ffi 
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Hraniante  in  the  Piazza  Rusticucci,  in 
vhich  lie  died,  and  m  hich  was  polled 
•loMn  to  enlarge  the  Fiazxa  of  Si. 
Peter'g,*  It  is  the  house  with  -which 
he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan- 
theon where  his  ashes  still  repose. 
It  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when  Cailo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  facade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 
chiaroscuro,  now  almost  ef&ced.  In 
the  Vicolo  del  Merangolo  (35),  near  the 
eh.  of  S,  Egidio,  in  the  Tnistevere,  is 
nwother  house,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  and  tenanted  oy  Rnphael,  the  site 
of  his  relations  with  La  Fornarina;  it 
ia  now  a  low  osteria.  Besides  these, 
Ilaphael  had  a  studio  at  No.  3  Piazza 
di  Sta.  Apollonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  grandest  of  all  liis  works,  the 
Transfiguration  ;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Sanlaiigelo,  129-134,  the  latter 
number  being  over  the  door  which 
foraied  the  entrance  to  his  studio. 

HonBe  of  Bernini,  now  Silvestrelli, 
11,  Via  delle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  tie  artist:  under  the  gateway 
of  another  bearing  the  same  nanie  and 
tenanted  by  his  descendants  (opposite 
the  P.  Biispoli,  in  the  Corso),  is  hiB 
semi-colossal  statue  of  Truth. 

Hotise  of  the  ZuGoherL  —  At  the 
nortbenii  extremity  of  tlie  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
dclla  Regiua  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casiniim,  Queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  hy  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground 
lloor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  with 
freEcoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c,  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consol-general 
liartholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 

•  This  paUcfl  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Borgo ;  tbe  tmly  purt  of  It  now  rtTualnitig  is  gne 
pkr,  wbkh  forms  tbe  corner  of  the  Pul. 
AccaromlKJiri  iu  the  Piazsca  Rusticiiccl.  A 
fiktitch  of  it  Biatlc  by  1  j,ffri?rIo  In  1549  sliowe 
Ihjt  it  ivas  ail  elf  gant  LuildJnp,  baviug  5  wlti- 
doHv  in  front,  with  &  nietit;  twiReiiitiit  &utl  & 
^adsowe  pediment  end  comJce  supported  lay 


frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  npper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  arc 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Oct-rheck  ;  the  sc^ne  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by /'A.  Veit;  Jacob's  Ijamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  hy  W.  Schadoic;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c, 
by  CoiHcliiis  f  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
Ph,  Veit;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
OterbecL 

House  of  PoxLBsin,  9,  Piazza  delh 
Trinifii,  near  the  Trinitk  de"  Monti. 
For  nearly  40  years  this  hoose  was 
occupie<l  by  Nicholas  Poussin.  Many 
of  the  great  painter's  most  interestiuj? 
letters  are  dated  from  it,  and  he  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age  in  1 665.  The 
Pincian  is  identified  with  the  names  of 
the  most  celebrated  landscape  painters. 
Opposite  the  house  of  Poussin  was 
the  House  of  Claude  Lorraine;  and 
that  of  Sahator  Sosa  was  not  far 
distant 


House  of  Conrad  Sweynheim.— Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  deUe  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  380), 
in  which  Conrad  Swevnheim  and  Ar- 
nold Punnartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Eomc  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Rome, 
and  established  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  iu 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis"  The  Ue 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  tlie  Be  Cicitata 
Dei  of  St.  Augiistin  were  printed  here 
in  1 4G8.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Honse  of  Idchel  Angelc— An  in- 
scription in  the  Via  de  Fomari,  be- 
tween the  Piazza  de  SS.  Apostoli  aiid 
llie  Fornm  of  Trajan,  marks  the  site 
of  Michel  Angelo's  house.  The  one 
where  his  studio  is  supposed  to  have 
beetle  in  the  Via  delle  tre  Pile,  was 
^TiXVfefiL  ^own  m  \^1\.,  Vi  ^siVasigja  the 


e  house  of  the  great  architect  T>. 
Fotituiia  was  at  24,  Vicolo  della  Pal- 
linc,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the  Custle  of 
$1,  Ac^lo. 

At  22,  Via  de  Biiuchi  Yecchi,  S.  of 
the  Ponte  S.  Ang^lo,  is  ji  house  of  the 
16th  eeotiiry,  with  a  richly  ornaraeattid 
ftujadti ;  aud  ut  No,  45,  in  the  neigh- 
bottring  Via  de  Coronari,  is  a  door- 
Traj  of  the  same  century. 


§  8.  HoariT.vi^  and  Ohabitablb 
Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Rome,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endowed  with  more  princely  liberality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  no  less  than  3,000,000  fr. 
derived  from  lands  and  houses,  from 
grants,  and  from  the  municipal  trea- 
sury. In  ordinary  times  the  hospitals 
can  receive  about  4000  patients.  la 
general  the  hospitals  are  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  owing  to  the  large 
wards,  which  in  the  climate  of  Rome 
can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger  estab- 
lishments the  wanis  generally  converge 
lonrards  a  centre,  where  the  altar 
stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  which 
contributes  to  good  ventilation.  The 
principal  hospitals  of  Rome  are — 

The  great  one  of  Santo  Spirito,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter's  (Deputed  Inspectoi^  Prince 
Paul  Borghese).  Founded  at  the  eud 
of  the  lath  centy.  by  Innocent  IIL, 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  charity, 
founded  in  Llie  8th  centy.  by  Ina,  King 
of  the  West  Anglians,  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  «o  as  now  to  foi-m  almost 
n  tinall  town  within  itself:  it  was 
so  richly  endowed  that  it  acquired 
the  title  of  iV  piu  gran  iSujnore  di  I^oma, 
possessing  large  property  in  the  city, 
ond  A  i-^mnidcruhh  extent  of  the  comi- 
iry  which  the  traveller  passes  through 
*\-rween  Howe  and  Civlta  Vecchia.  I  ts 
H  mveantfS  for  shk  uiid  fomidUnes 
oe  iunountpd  (o  959^500  Jiro.      The  ' 


conversion  of  this  mortmain  property 
into  rcntlit  t  has  increased  the  income 
of  the  e5tahUshmcnit  considerably. 
Santo  Spirito  consists  of  an  hospital  for 
male  patients  only,  of  a  clinical  ward, 
of  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  both  sexes.  The  Hospital 
contains  usually  about  350  medical  and 
surgical  cases>  and  430  lunatics ;  hut 
on  extraordiaary  occasions,  as  on  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague 
sets  in  during  the  summer  months 
amongst  the  labouring  population  of 
the  Ciunpagun,  the  acciommodatiou  is 
scarcely  sufficient.  All  diseases  are 
admittetl,  and  the  number  of  patients 
annually  is  8000 :  the  deaths  averaging 
9^  per  cent.  This  low  rate  of  mortality 
may  be  attributed  to  the  cireunistancu 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  casea 
are  of  the  ordinary  intermittent  fever, 
which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the  outset. 
There  is  also  a  Pathological  Museum, 
and  a  library,  a  great  part  of  the  books 
and  instruments  in  which  were  be- 
queathed by  the  eminent  physician 
T>anciai.  The  Foundliiig  Hospital  in  S. 
Spi;rilo,  called  the  I^i'i  Casa  dcgd Esposii, 
contains  upwards  of  3000  children; 
1150  are  annually  received,  A  great 
proportion  of  the  foundlings  are  sent 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  hospital,  there  are  others 
in  Rome,  which  offer  such  facilities 
for  admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  TheLimatic 
Aaylum — Ospedule  di  Santa  Maria  defla 
Fieta  de  Fooeri  Pazzi — contains  about 
620  inmates  ;  one  of  the  best  esta- 
blishments of  its  class,  erected  under 
Pius  IX.»  jfrom  the  designs  of  Azurri. 
The  poor  inmates  are  well  attended  to, 
especially  in  the  female  division,  since 
the  introductiou  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 


The  other  hospitals  in  Rome  are  the  j 

Bantiasimo  Salvatore,  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  a^»<id  ft.'\]ii.a\<t&, 
with  a  cVmical  waT^  vsAwi,  'Lwaft^^sy^L \\\ 
1219,  soon  aftftT  Sat\to  &^\.T\u^,\i'^  VL«- 

the  number,  -however,  T«te\i  Jf^^^^^ 
half  thtE  tiumber.  nC:\i^  ^"""^^S^xll 
here  greater  tli^^  Vtv  ii^^  oXX^^^  ^««^^^^ 
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in  Rome,  teing  ajjwords  of  17  per 
eent.,  owing  to  the  instil ubrious  situn- 
tion  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to 
its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with  chronic  diseases.  A  clinical  wat^ 
and  an  obstetrical  school  has  been 
added  to  Ihits  hospiUil  (Dep.  Inspector, 
Marquis  A.  Savorclli). 

San  Giaeomo  la  An^sta,  in  the 
Coreo,  u  surgical  and  Lot:k  hospital 
for  both  Kt'xes,  with  about  450  beds; 
lh(ii  annual  admissions  ubout  -2000 
(Dep.  Insp.,  Commcudtttore  Placidi). 

La  Cousolazioiie  or  Santa  Kaiia  in 
Portico,  on  the.S.E.  declivity  of  the 
Capitoliue  Hill,  receives  patients  of 
both  sexes  for  surgical  diseases,  and  es* 
pecially  ope  rations  and  accidents.  The 
average  number  of  paticutii  is  about 
4tl.  From  being  situnted  near  the 
popiilons  qnarterg  of  the  Monti  and 
Trastevere,  most  of  the  cases  of  stab- 
bing are  taken  to  it.  The  wards  are 
clean  and  airy,  and  the  situation 
healthy,  which  will  account  in  soiue 
measure  fur  the  low  rate  of  mortality 
— 7\  per  cent.  (Dep,  Insp.,  Chevalier 
P.  Pericoli), 

Ban  Giovanni  di  Oalabita,  or  del  Ban- 
fratelli,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  is 
situated,  c?mons!y  enongh^  on  the  site 
of  an  hospital  attached  in  ancient  dmes 
to  the  temple  of  Esculapius:  its  more 
recent  name  of  Fate  lew,  Fnrti'lU,  "Do 
good,  brethren,"  has  been  derived  from 
the  inscription  on  the  begging-box  of 
the  fi-iars  of  the  order  of  the  Spanish 
Saint  Juan  dc  Dios  de  Culabita,  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  1538:  it  only 
receives  male  patients  affected  with 
acnie  diseases.  It  has  74  beds,  but  the 
average  number  of  patients  does  not 
exceed  40  ;  the  mortality  7i  per  cent. 
This  hospital  may  be  considered  as  a 
private  institution,  being  supported  by 
contributioTis,  and  independent  of  the 
General  Administration  of  the  Ffomim 
hospitals.     It  is  a  model  eslaWislAm'tnt 

in  ever}'  respect.  One  of  its  "watAs, 
^tontaining  20  beds,  called  l\ic  Su/u 
^w/'v;  has    been  fii(ed   up  with  e"vcry 

ymibrt—from  aU  -    -  -  - 


a  person  whose  name  it  bears — for 
paying  patients  (moderate  charges). 


San  Oallicano,  in  the  Trasleven?, 
for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  for  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.  Average  num« 
her  of  patients  100.  The  huildiog, 
founded  in  1724,  is  well  suited"  for  the 
purpose,  and  contains  2  large  and  well- 
ventilated  wards  with  accommodation 
for  240  in-door  patient's.  The  principal 
cutaneous  diseases  found  liere  are  jp^Jia 
and  ringtronn,  the  latter  very  prevalent 
in  the  maritime  districts  about  Rome, 
particularly  on  the  declivities  of  tlioj 
Volscian  hills,  about  Sexze,  Piperno,] 
&c. 

Sta*  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini,  near  tin.- 
Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi,  an  bospitid 
chiej&3'  for  convalescents,  where  yoor 
patients  are  removed  from  the  other 
institutions :  on  their  recovery  tbej" 
axe  admitted  here  for  3  days  or 
more,  and  receive  clothing  if  necen^ 
sary  on  leaving.  The  average  daily 
number  of  patients  who  are  re- 
ceived amouuts  to  90.  This  insdta-i 
tion  forms  a  part  of  the  great  cstabr 
lishment  for  tho  reception  of  pilgrimsn 
founded  by  S,  Filippo  Neri  in  1.0lM\ 
iu  ordinary  years  about  4000  of  Ihes 
pilgrims  were  lodged  in  it,  but  in  thos^ 
of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a  century] 
300,000  have  received  relief;  in  1635 
a8;raany  as  582,760;  in  1725,  382,140; 
and  in  1825,  263,592  pilgrims  wer 
assisted  here.  Since  the  change  c 
Government,  and  the  virtual  abolitio 
uf  jubilees  and  pilgrimages,  as  far  t 
regards  the  lower  classes,  these  ui 
bers  have  greatly  diniiuishetL 


San  Booeo,.a  small  lying-in  bo«pi 
near  the  Port  of  the  Kipetta,  with 
beds:  although  with  seldom  more 
U>  inmates,  there  is  great  liberuU^  a 
to  the  admission  of  patients,  and  it  is 
very  judiciously  maitaged. 

Santa  Galla,,  vi4  Bocoa  della  Veril 
tot  %VYft  i^\fte«'i  ccrert^ttwittVkt*, 
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Vuc'^rlo.  fotinded  and  very  liberally 
by  the  Pi'iuc«s  Torlonia, 
ts  labouriDg  under  diseases 
C'l  Uic  cyj;s,  and  for  surgical  cases 
when  operations  are  necessary.  It  is 
1/Imirably  attended  to  by  Sisteis  of 
Charity.  Attadied  to  it  is  a  homo 
for  orphans  (^Urj\m^n>fio)  ibuuded  by 
the    same   pnuce  ;   the    institation   is  l 

lituated  iu  a  healthy  sitnatioii,  with  a 

arge  garden. 

B&mlim  Oean,  founded  in  1S60  by 
Some  private  citizens  for  children 
•utfcriug  from  acute  diseases. 

Santa  Mazia  in  Capella,  foaoiled  by 
the  Doria-Paiufili  family  for  chrouic 
puliyiits. 

The  little  eompany  of  Mary,  for 
i> urging  the  Bick  At  their  own  homes. 
44,  Via  Sporza. 

The  principal  military  hospitals  are 
iu  llie  ex-convents  of  S.  Eusebio  and 
S.  Antonio  ou  the  Esqniline,  and  a 
very  important  one  adjoining  the  Villa 
-Casalis,  on  the  Ccrlian  Hill. 

A  worli  entitled  '  Resocoiito  degli 
<J'spedal:i  di  Roma/  published  by  the 
•*  Comtiiissione  degli  Ospedali  di 
Roma,'*  at  the  eud  of  each  year,  will 
interest  the  professional  visitor. 

In  addition  to  these  public  hospitals, 
there  arc  several  small  institutions,  of 
a  more  private  nature,  belonging  to 
different  nations  and  corporations :  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Luccliese  have 
each  their  separate  hospitals  \  the  Ger- 
man  Protestant  Hospital,  founded  by 
subscriptions,  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  the  late  Chevalier  BnnEeD,  ou  the 
Monte  Capri  no,  near  the  Capitol,  for 
poor  Protestants,  deserves  particular 
mention.  It  can  acconimodate  8  or  10 
patients,  received  giatuitonsly,  or,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  ou  payment  of  a 
small  daily  coutributiuu.  The  hospital 
is  xuider  the  protection  of  the  German 
Emh:issy,  uenr  to  which  it  is  situated 
ajid  occupies  a Goor  in  a  large  building 
-vcrlookwg  the  Forum  and  tlie  Pala 


tine.  This  hospital  is  well  deserving 
of  the  support  of  our  countrymen  who 
visit  Kome. 


The  Italian  Protestant  Hospital  in 
the  Trastevere  quarter  directed  by 
Dr  Gason  is  mentioned  at  p.  12. 

Bt.  Paul's  Home  (for  trained  nurses, 
sec  p.  13),  61,  Via  Palestro.  Travel- 
lers taken  ill  io  Kome  can  be  received 
in  here  and  nursed.  They  will  find 
every  comfort  and  can  be  attended  by 
their  own  doctors. 

The  Ospizio  of  San  Mlohole  is  sup* 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  sacred 
grove  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Furina, 
in  which  Cains  Gracchus  was  killed 
B.C.  12.5.   It  stands  overlooking  the  port 
of  Ripa  Grande,  in  the  Tnistevere,  and 
is  an  immense  establislimcnt,  formerly 
intended  as  an  asylum  for  poor  children 
and  infirm  persons ;  but  of  late  years 
converted   into   an  institution  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.    The  liospital,  pro- 
perly  BO    called,   now   consists   of   a 
house  of  induRtry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and  E;chools  of 
the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in  which 
drawing,   painting,   music,  sculpture, 
&c.,  are  taught:  in  the  industrial  por- 
tion upwards  of  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed.   The  school  of  arts  has  pro*- 
dnced  some  men  of  eminence,  amoi»gst 
others  the  celebrated  engravers  Cala-] 
mata  and  Mercurij.     Annexed  to  thit ' 
hospital,  but  entirely  distinct  from  it,  is 
a  large  prison. 


Workhonse  of  Sta.  Maria  de^li  An- 
geli, — Tliis  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XI L  in  1824,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Govcrnnieut,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and^ 
girls,  chiedy  orphans,  including  abotit'j 
100   deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  selectedij 
among  deserving  objects   in   different 
parishes  of  the  city.    The  bovs  arei 
taught   trades  and    music,   and   girlgj 
brought  up  for  domestic  service.    The 
eslabl\&\\vnftTit    i&   6un^ort«id    eutlr^il^j 

made  to  tUa  t-^'tww*^  ^^'t'^^'«^^'^^'=*^^ 
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tbe  foandation  of  a  hoEpltal  for  the 
blind,  by  IT,  M,  Queeu  Margaret, 
whose  name  this  ckparlraent  bears. 
It  is  skualed  in  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Sabina,  on  the  Aventiiie,  A  icorhhouse^ 
for  old  people  in  llome  has  been 
recently  created  by  the  Municipality 
in  the  Couvents  of  S.  Cosimato  and 
8.  Gregom. 


§  9.  Libraries. 

The  principal  public  and  private 
libraries  in  Home  having  l>een  already 
(k'ftcriljed,  together  -with  the  palaces 
and  ocmventB  iu  which  they  are 
sitnated,.  the  present  §  (9)  will  serve 
chiefly  as  a  reference  to  those  descrip- 
tions, OS  TfeU  as  to  mention  the  new 
collections  not  previously  so  described, 

AlesBa-ndrina  (page  2G9J,  Umvcrsitp. 
Open  daily,  save  Sundays,  Oct.  to 
March,  8  to  2,  and  6  to  9  p.m.  It 
possesses  about  90,000  toIs. 

Ang^eliMi  (page  210),  Cmtfcnt  of  St. 
A{}ostino.  Daily  9  to  2,  save  Sun- 
days, Thursdays,  and  festivals.  Closed 
in  Oct-  The  entrance  to  this  celebrated 
library  is  by  a  door  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Agostino.  About 
l')0,0(K.i  vols.,  and  20W  MSS. 

Barberiai  (page  3G3),  B.  Fniace. 
Thursdays  9  to  2.  Closed  from  middle 
Sept.  to  end  of  Oct.  60,000  toIs.,  and 
lD,tHJO  precious  MSS. 

Capitolina,  In  the  Senator's  palace 
on  the  Capitol.  Founded  in  1873  for 
the  use  of  the  municipal  employtfs. 
Open  every  day  except  Sundays,  from 
9  to  3.     Above  3t)0U  vols, 

Caaanateiise  (paj^e  242),  Ex-convmd 
of  the  Mincrvn.  Daily  <j  to  3;  save 
Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  festivals, 
20n,(>!Hl  vols.,  2000  MSS.  Connected, 
by  a  bridge,  with  the  Vittorio  Emau- 
uele  Library. 

CMgiana   (page  369),  Chvii  Pulnre. 

Apply  to  the  Prince,  or  his  librarian, 

for  admission.     On   Thursdays  from 

9  to  12,     Closed  in  Fuminer.     50.0UO 

rofs.,  aooo  MSS, 


Oorainiana  (page  373),  Corsini  Palofx^ 
Sth  Nov,  to  30<h  April,  daily  (excepting  1 
Sunday  and  Wednes^lay),  I  to  4^  May 
Ist  to  July  31st,  2  to  5.  Closed  from 
1st  Aug,  to  4th  Nov.  60,0OU  volin 
3000  MSS,,  and  a  very  fiue  coUectioa 
of  engravings. 

Prankliniana,  93,  Piazza  del  Bis- 
cione.  A  circulating  library  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  founded  in 
187K 

LanoiBiana.  In  the  palace  ad joimug 
to  the  Hospital  of  San  Spirilo.  Daily 
from  8  to  2.30.  20^000  vols.,  c hiL-tl y  on 
medical  subjects. 

Santa  Cecilia,  18,  Via  dei  Ureci. 
Daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9  to  3. 
Hi,t)OU  vols.,  exclusively  on  mnsic. 

Sartiana  (page  394),  St.  Luke't 
Aoidcmfj,  In  course  of  arrangement. 
15,000  vols,,  chiefly  on  art.  Opta, 
except  Sundays  and  festivals,  from  9 
to  3  m  winter,  and  8  to  2  in  summer. 

VaUiceUiana  (page  249),  Monnstcry 
uf  the  Chitisa  Xuova.  Mon.,  Thurs,  & 
Sat,  10  to  3.     20,000  vols.,  2000  MSS. 

Vaticana  (page  3 1 7),  Vaticftn  Palaoe, 
Daily,  by  special  permission,  from  9  to 
3,  on  the  siime  days  as  the  Museum  of 
Sculpture.     200,000  vols.,  about  25,500 

MSS. 

Tittorio  Emanuele  (page  355),  Kuy 
cherian  M'tseum.  Daily  from  9  to  3, 
and  in  winter  from  7  to  10  p.m.  This 
new  national  library  owes  its  nucleus 
to  the  Jesuits'  library  collected  iu  the 
Collegio  Romano,  which  comprised 
about  fiS,000  vols.,  amoug  which  many 
rare,  ancient,  and  modem  works,  and 
2000  vols,  of  miscellanies,  forming  a 
toliection  almost  unique  of  its  kind. 
Iu  addition  to  this,  ihc  l>ook.s  and 
manuscripts  of  fifty-nine  suppressed 
monasteries  in  Rome  have  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves  of  the  Vittorio 
Enianuele  Library^  which  is  conse 
quently  very  rich  in  ascetic  and  cou- 
\e.Tnp\a\\\ii  trotV^,    tovivaLUiing    about 
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icomfortable.      Thery  are  nearly    300 
rrriews  in  motleim  laagnages. 

Gecnuun   Institute*  Via    <li    Monte 
Caprioo  (on  the  Capitol).— Open  daily, 
zoept  Fri.  &  Sun,,  10  to  1  and  2  to  4  ; 
ran,  11.30  to  1. 


10.    LlTEBABC  AKD  ArT  AcAJ>£MI£8. 

Ace&demm  deg^li  Ai'cadi,  Palazzo 
A!tttnjx%  8,  Via  dell'  Apolliuarc. — Few 
of  the  Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated 
Bs  the  Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome, 
foanded  in  1C90  by  Gravina  and  Cre- 
Bcimbeui.  Its  laws  were  drawn  out  in 
10  tables,  ia  a  style  imiratiiig  the 
ancieot  Bomati.  Tht^  constitution  was 
^declared  republican  ;  the  first  magis- 
trate was  8t}'Ied  custos;  the  members 
"wcr^  called  shepherds  ;  it  was  solemtdy 
enacted  that  their  number  should  not 
exceed  the  number  of  farms  in  Ar- 
cadia ;  each  person  on  his  admission 
took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Ajtadian  name  assigned  to  him ;  the 
Imsiness  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  cou- 
dncted  wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan^ 
gaaee,  and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
nmch  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  celebrity  of  some  among 
the  originators  made  it  instatitly 
fashionable ;  and  iu  a  few  years  it 
jmmbered  about  2000  members,  pro- 

Bagating  itself  by  colouics  all  over 
taJy.  The  association  completely 
jRuled  in  its  proposed  desigu,  but  its 
^roe  was  played  with  all  gravity 
luring  the  ISth  century;  and  besides 
ttalians,  scarcely  auy  distinguished 
Ibreigner  could  escape  from  the  City 
9t  the  Seven  Hills  without  haTing 
lutered  its  ranks.  In  USS  Goetlie 
ros  enrolled  as  au  Arcadian,  by  the 
iUe  of  Megulio  Melpomenio ;  and 
\eceived,  under  the  academic  seal,  a 
;rant  of  the  lands  entitled  the  Mtdpo- 
fteneau  Fields,  sacred  to  the  Tragic 
lluse.  The  Arcadia  has  survived  ali 
iie  changes  of  Italy.  Its  literary 
fitality  has  been  checked,  however, 

Epolitic&l    ivnovathnSf     and     its 
e-hoztoared  publhat'ion,  the  '  G for- 
te Arcatlicif,    DQW   mivl^^  Appears 


although  the  society  itself  continues 
to  hold  its  nieetiugs  in  ihe  pastoi-ul 
grove  of  St.  Oaofrio,  on  the  Janiculum, 
in  the  sumratir  montlis,  when  declproa- 
tionK  in  Arcadian  prose  and  verse  are 
indulged  in  to  a  great  extutit, 

Aceademia  Axoheologica.  A  Ponti- 
Hcal  institiition  of  learned  men  de- 
voted to  antimiarian  researches  and 
publications.  It  has  no  regular  exis- 
tence uow;  but  hohia  its  sittings  occa- 
sionally in  tlic  College  of  ihu  Pro- 
paganda. 

Aceademia  di  St.  CeeiUa,  Jtlon.  Pre- 
sident, H.M.  King  Humbert  I. — This 
institution,  of  some  autiqidty,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  music  as  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  does  to  the  fine 
arts.  It  has  members  and  professors, 
and  confers  honorary  diplomas.  In 
connection  with  the  Academy,  a  musi- 
cal Lyceum  was  established  in  1876  at 
No.  8,  Via  dei  Greci.  The  mOBt  dis- 
tlngnished   professors   attend  to   give 


Aocadem^ia  Filannosica,  an  institu- 
tion which  affords  proof  of  the  taste 
for  music  among  the  educated  classes 
of  Kome.  The  academy  is  under  tho 
direction  of  a  president  and  council, 
and  holds  its  assemblies  in  the  Pamfili 
Palace,  on  the  Piazza  Navona,  where 
concerts  are  given  during  Advent  and 
Lent.  These  assemblies  are  often  very 
brilliant.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy.  There  art*  several 
other  similar  academies, 

Aocademia  de*  lincei,  so  called  from 
its  device  of  a  lynx,  emblematical  of 
watchfulness — the  earliest  scientific 
society  in  Italy,  founded  in  1603  by 
Prince  Federigo  Cesi,  who  established 
it  in  his  palace.  Among  other  celL- 
brated  Tnen  who  first  joined  the 
academy  were  Fabio  Colonna,  author 
of  the  botanical  work  'Fitobasauo;' 
the  Latin  ucho\at  aa^i  Ty^\\xr8\\sS.,*Si\^iV 
lati,  of  Pabrmiio  •,  Org  ^^-ax  Viii;\\<s»  .^ 
the  pott  TassoTv\ ',  C»a&€\MvQ  Vt^Qixx*a, 
and  many  otVi^ta,  N?\\o>«^«£^«sx>^'2w«t 
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the  death  of  their  founder.  Prince  Oesi, 
gradoally  dispersed,  so  that  after  1651 
the  Academy  virtually  ceased  to  exist 

On  the  3rd  July,  1847,  Pius  IX. 
founded  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  the 
JS^uovi  Lincei,  which  in  some  degree 
recovered  the  scientific  importance  of 
the  former  Academy,  but  did  not  keep 
up  with  the  scientific  progress  of 
Europe  during  the  last  20  years  of 
that  Pontiffs  reign. 

In  1875  the  Academy  was  reformed, 
and  dropped  the  title  of  Pontifical,  A 
section  of  moral,  historical,  and  philo- 
logical science  was  added  to  the  sole 
pre-existing  one  of  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  natural  science,  and  the 
presidency  was  conferred  on  the  then 
Minister  of  Finance,  Quintino  Sell&. 
It  has  since  made  great  progress  and 
much  increased  the  number  of  its 
members  and  correspondents.  The 
meetings  of  the  Academy  are  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  at  the 
Capitol,  and  its  transactions  are  pub- 
lished regularly  in  a  very  voluminotLS 
form.  It  possesses  a  library  of  16,000 
volumes,  many  autographs,  and  a  great 
collection  of  periodicals. 

The  Fontifioal  Aoademy  of  the  Huovi 
Linoei,  mentioned  above,  still  exists  a$ 
a  separate  institution,  and  meets  at  the 
Propaganda  college. 

Aoademy  of  St.  Luke,  No.  44,  Via 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  painters  with]  the 
ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated  to  St, 
Martina.  The  academy  is  composed 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 
The  several  schools,  now  placed  under 
Government  superintendence,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Hemicycle  in 
Via  di  Ripetta.  The  academy  possesses 
a  valuable  gallery  (see  p.  359).     - 


Aocademia  Tiberina,  founded  lb  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  stiiAles, 
especially  those  relating  to  Borne  a,u^\  cox^^LucXadLV 

the  physical  sciences ;   the  meetiixgsV'b^  \>2i5Xo\.  ttota.  «s&q»>^  ^^ 

take  place  on  Sundays  in  the  Palazzo  XmexotoeT*.   "?t«bv^W!i\,'5  .  fe2^»sk.'1^cMist^ 
AJ temps.  \Y£x\,    ^' 


ArohsBoIogioal  Institate  {Istituto  di 
Corrispondema  Archeologica)^  founded 
in  1829  by  a  few .  German  savans  re- 
siding in  Rome,  und^r  the  auspices  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Many  eminent 
German  scholars  have  delivered  lec- 
tures at  the  Institute^  and  Bunsen, 
Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun  have 
contributed  largely  .to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — &  most  interest- 
ing collection  on'  Archaeological 
Science.  The  impulse  given  to  this 
institution  during  the  last  half  century 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Henzen  will  be  long 
remembered  by  his  colleagues  and 
friends,  who  had  to  deplore  his  death, 
on  the  very  scene  of  his  labours,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1887.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  during  the  winter 
season,  generally  on  Fridays  at  3  p.m., 
to  which  strangers  are  freely  admitted, 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Institute  ad- 
joining the  German  Embassy  in  the 
Via  di  Monte  Capriiio,  when  papers 
are  read  on  arclueological  subjects.  In 
consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the 
orgamzation  of  this  establishment,  its 
monthly  bulletin  in  Italian  alone  con- 
tinues to  be  published  in  Rome  (at 
Loescher*s),  but  the  Annaii  (trimestral) 
and  Monumenii  (annual)  will  hence- 
forth appear  in  German  at  Berlin. 
The  library  is  considered  as  the  best 
existing  for  the  study  of  archsBology, 
and  can  be  visited  on  the  applicant 
presenting  the  secretary  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  his  consul. 

British  Aoademy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Borne. — This  Institution  was  founded 
in  1823  for  the  maintenance  of  a  £ree 
and  permanent  school,  chiefly  for  study 
from  living  models,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  British  artists  Visiting  or  residing 
in  Rome.  The  funds  were  raised  by 
voluntary  donatiods.  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  heading" the  list  of  sub- 
scribers with  200;.  The  capital  of  the 
Academy  is  vested  in  four  Trustees, — 
Messrs.  William  Davies,  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Holme  Oardwell,  and  Ar- 
thur J.  Stmtt,  and  its  management  is 

ly 
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Es'l.  -  ^^iry.Mr.  p.  Jourdan,  The 
At  .1  ■  vv  located  in  tlie  Via  San 

Nici  I-  -  ^.i,„tmo,  22,  and  is  open  dur- 
ing ihe  winter  moutbs  for  evening 
study  from  the  niKie  model.  There  is 
occasionally  a  costume  class  for  study 
from  living  models,  open  to  stib- 
scrib^rs.  The  institotion  possesses  u 
library  including  some  valuable  works 
on  different  branches  of  the  fine  art5» 
85  irell  as  a  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique  for  the  use  of  students. 
Unlike  the  Art  Institutions  of  other 
coantries,  which  are  encouraged  and 
assisted  abroad  by  their  respective 
Gove^ilQents,  the  British  Academy  in 
Rome  receives  no  such  help,  so  that 
the  patrons  and  lovers  of  art  will  do 
well  to  contribnte  to  its  funds.  Mr, 
P,  A.  Fraser  in  1877  matle  a  generous 
donation  of  1000/.  to  the  iiistitation, 
and  thus  set  an  example  that  has  been 
liberally  followed, 

British  and  American  Axoheeolo^cal 
Society. — ^This  society  was  founded  in 
1865.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  ftrchffiolog3%  especially  among 
English-speaking  people.  It  possesses 
a  library  consisting  of  works  on  his 
tory,  art,  and  arctuEolog)"-,  most  of 
which  may  be  bon-owed  by  the  sub- 
gcribers.  During  the  winter  lectures 
are  delivered  weekly  in  the  rooms  iii" 
the  society,  and  sites  of  special  in- 
terest, or  where  recent  discoveries 
have  been  made,  are  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  archaeologists.  A  Journal 
of  the  I'roci'edings  of  the  society  is 
published  annually.  Subscribers  are 
cither  members  oi*  associates.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Council  and  are 
limited  to  those  who  have  paid  some 
attention  to  archicological  studies. 
Associates  for  the  season  (ladies  or 
gentlemen)  are  admitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Cotincil.  The  subscription  is  25  lire 
per  aimum  for  members,  2,^  lire  per 
session  for  associates,  and  10  lire  for 
each  additional  member  of  the  same 
family.  The  President  of  the  society 
is  the  nt.  Hon,  Sir  J.  Savile  Lomley, 
G.L'Mt  JJB.M.'sAmbnssafJor&t  liome. 
AJJ  iu formation  am  be  obtained  at  the 

ieiys  rowjs,  70,  Via,   delJa   QrooP, 


every  week  day  morning  during  the 
session  (December  to  May)  between 
10  and  II.  This  society  merits  the 
support  of  British  and  American  visitors 
to  Eome, 

Jhe  Academy  of  France  for  the  Fine 
Arts  is  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
on  thePiufian,  where  French  students 
who  gain  llie  "  Prix  dc  Eumc^"  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  en- 
graving, or  mutiic,  are  niaiutaintid  by 
the  French  Government  for  from  3  to 
5  years.  There  is  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  their  works  in  the  sprin| 
previous  to  their  being  sent  to  raria.] 
The  present  director  is  M.  Cid»at,  the 
eminent  landscape  painter,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute. 

The  French  ftchool  of  Aichaeology 
was  founded  in  1873  liy  M,  Thiei-s^ 
then  President  of  the  French  Kepublic* 
for  a  preparatory  residence  in  Rome 
of  students  destined  to  the  similar 
French  establishment  in  Athens.  The 
director  is  M.  E.  I^blant.  The  insti- 
tution is  located  in  the  Farnese  Palace, 
above  the  Embassy. 

The  Spanish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
is  established  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Pietro  Moiitorio,  of  wliieh  a  portion 
was  restored  and  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  1879,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  to  whom  the 
protectorate  of  the  church  belongs. 
The  director  is  Sig.  Falmeroli. 

CommisBione  Aroheolog-ica  Hnnici- 
pale,  acommitte  of  eight  arehajologists 
appointed  by  the  City  of  Rome  to  su- 
perintend and  illustrate  the  discoveries 
made  within  the  walls.  The  works  of 
art  and  other  aniinuitics  brought  to 
light  in  Rome  since  1871  are  described 
in  the  monthly  bulletin  published  by 
this  Commission,  under  the  learned 
direction  of  the  Commendatore  Rodolfo 
I^anciiini. 

Artiatio  Con^egation  of  the  Fan- 
theon..— Offices  \ti  V\v«i  ^vC\t  ^j^*\ssJ^tx% 
of  tkat  \A\\mTaa.   'Wt  ^Ns^^^v.  vil  -Cm^. 
societv  ia  iVe  «k&Htmce.meox.  «a"l  wvA^ 
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Xq  compete    for  prixes  ia   sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture. 

The  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific 
societies  ia  Rome,  of  quite  recent  dato, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  specif^. 


§  IL  Medijival,  Towers  and 
Campanili. 

Tor  de'  Conti,  a  hnge  brick  tower  i  u 
the  street  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
corner  of  Piazza  delle  Carrette,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  I.  in  858,  and  re- 
built in  1216  by  Innocent.  111.,  both 
popes  of  the  Ckjnti  family,  frojo  whom 
the  tower  derives  its  name.  OriginaUy 
of  stone,  and  based  upon  square  tufa 
bloclts  nsed  in  some  building  of  the 
kingly  period,  hnt  subsequently  cased 
with  brick  and  strengthened  with 
buttresses,  this  tower  consisted  of 
three  storeys  of  great  altitude,  and 
is  referred  to  !iy  Petrarch,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  as  "  Turris  ilia  toto  orbe 
unica  quse  comitnm  dicebatur."  It 
formed^  like  other  towers  of  the  same 
kind,  a  fortress  during  the  troubled 
middle  ages.  The  battlemented  sum- 
mit was  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
13l8j  the  tower  itself  was  partly  pulled 
down  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  reduced  to 
its  present  form  by  Alexander  Vll.  in 
1  (irji5.  The  view  from  the  summit  will 
well  repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 
This  tower  is  supposed  to  stand  upcvn 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus,  which 
was  situated  near  the  Imuse  of  Spurius 
Cassius,  the  Consul,  who  in  b.c.  IS~j 
Wjis  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 


Torre  delle  Milisde,  on  the  W.  slope 

of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  Via  Nazioimle, 

and  within  the  grounds  of  Sta.  Caterina 

da  Sicua,  which  convent  was  built  on 

the  ruins  of  the  castle  connected  with 

the  tower.     This   lofty   brick    tower 

was  long  called  the  Tower  of  Nero, 

and  pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travel- 

lers  as   the  placa  from    which  TSero 

beheld   the  tire  of  Eome ;   but    the\ 

*\soiiry  of  this  building  shows  tl\ut^ 

of  medieval    construction,     U 


rises  on  a  broad  and  lofty  bese,  over- 
looking Trajan's  Forum,  and  standing 
on  a  5il«  once  occupied  by  the  barracks 
of  that  Emperor's  troops.  It  is  gea- 
erally  attributed  to  Pandulfo  della 
Suburra,  senator  of  Itome,  in  1210.  In 
the  second  half  of  that  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  Annibaldi  family,  and 
in  the  following  one  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gaetani. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  smaller  mediaeval  towers  in 
the  same  neighbojirhood ;  one,  the 
Torre  del  Grille,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  del  Grjllo,  behind  the  Fornm  of 
Augustus  J  and  the  other  at  the  coruor 
of  Via  delle  tre  Caunelle  and  Via 
Naziouale,  which  has  the  armorial 
column  of  the  Coloanas  upon  it;  some 
good  ancient  architectural  sculptures 
are  bailt  into  one  side  by  a  certain 
ihuiUiis  Atimini^  as  stated  on  an  in- 
scription beneath.  Unfortunately  this 
fine  mt^diEBval  construction  is  horribly 
disfigured  by  a  showy  gim crack  slip  of 
a  house,  which  Iheicdile  authorities  of 
Rome  have  recently  allowed  to  be  run 
up  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  tower, 
covering  it  nearly  to  its  battlements. 
Both  these  towers  ai-e  square,  of  fine 
brickwork,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gallery  or  projecting  parapet,  the  sup- 
parts  of  which,  in  white  marble,  still 
remain. 

The  Torre  MilUna,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  deir  Anima,  leading  out  of 
the  Piazza  Navona,  is  also  a  good 
specimen  of  these  family  strongholds, 
as  likewise  the  Torre  Sanguigna  in  the 
street  of  that  name. 

There  are  "2  similar  towers,  but  less 
well  presei'ved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S. 
Martino  Monti  (p.  251),  in  the  valley 
between  the  Esqailine  and  Viminsd 
hills,  and  several  mutilated  ones  io  the 
Trastevere  ;  that  at  the  N,  extremity 
of  the  Ponte  Sisto  bears  the  name  of 
the  Pierleone  family.  The  one  called 
the  Tor  di  Forti,  attached  to  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Counts  of  Anguillai-a,  near 
the  Piazza  de  San  Crisogono,  dates 
ftom  xVe  \a\,Vt  at  \4A.\v  century. 
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§  11   PIAZZAg. 


1450.  **  At  one  angle  of  the  tOM-er  19 
a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  TNfith  a  lamp. 
Three  or  four  centuries  ago  the  ad- 
joining palace  was  inhabited  by  a 
nobleman  who  had  an  only  eon  and  a 
large  pet  monkey.  One  day  the  mon- 
key caught  the  infant  np,  and  clambered 
to  this  lofty  turret,  and  sat  there  wUb 
him  iu  his  arms,  grinning  and  chatter- 
ing like  the  devil  himselt  The  father 
was  in  despair,  but  was  afraid  to  pursue 
the  mookey  lest  he  should  fling  the 
child  from  the  height  of  the  tower, 
and  make  his  escape.  At  last  he 
vowed  that  if  the  boy  were  safely  re- 
red  to  him  he  would  build  a  shrine 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  cause 
to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  place  for  ever. 
By-and-by  the  monkey  came  down 
and  deposited  the  child  on  the  ground ; 
the  father  fulfilled  his  vow,  built  the 
Bhriae,  and  made  it  obligatory  on  all 
future  possessors  of  the  palace  to  keep 
the  lamp  burning  before  it.  Centuries 
hare  passed  ;  the  property  has  changed 
hauds,  bat  still  there  is  the  shrine  on 
the  giddy  top  of  the  tower  far  aloft 
over  the  street,  on  the  very  spot  where 
tlie  monkey  sat,  and  there  iyurns  the 
lamp  in  memory  of  the  father's  tow." 
— N.  Haicthorne, 

The  Campanili,  or  bell-towers,  are 
amongst  the  most  unaltered  of  the 
meditcval  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
Rome,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
being,  perhapSt  the  best  preserved. 
They  are  built  on  an  uniform  plan, 
consisting  of  several  stories  of  elegant 
brickwork,  separated  by  cornices  of 
terra-cotta  or  marble  j  the  basement 
story  is  in  general  plain,  double  the 
height  of  the  othersj  without  windows, 
and  originally  with  an  entrance — the 
upper  stories,  of  which  the  general 
number  is  G,  containing  on  each  side  2 
TOQnd  arches,  now  mostly  closed,  the 
2  or  3  uppermost  having  also  circular 
arches,  but  open,  and  separated  by 
stum.py  marble  columns :  these  serveu, 
as  Ihcy  still  do,  as  the  hell-lofts ;  on 
some  there  is  a  niche  for  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  (Sta.  Fraucesca  Komana, 
Sta.  Croce).  The  surface  does  not 
appear  to  bare  beea  covered  with 
stucco  in  any  part,  nor  mdeed  was  it 


reqaired  from  the  elegance  of  the  brick 
construction;  bnt  in  those  still  well 
preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cruciform  slabs  of  red  and  green 
porphyry,  of  green  and  blue  smalt, 
and  even  of  branze;  none  appear  to 
have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spires,  but  to  have  been  terminated 
by  a  flat  terrace  over  the  uppermost 
bell-loft,  and  surrounded  by  a  deco- 
rated coniice,  some  of  white  marble. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pudenzlana  being  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  this  respect  There  is 
no  general  rule  as  to  the  position  of 
these  Campanili  with  regard  to  tlie 
sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached:  in  some  cases  they  are 
entirely  detached  (SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo),  in  others  on  the  sides  of  the 
principal  entrances  to  the  churches 
(Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Pudenziana), 
whilst  in  others  stilt  they  are  built  at 
the  extremity  of  the  transepts  (Sta. 
Croce  and.  S,  Lorenzo).  As  mr  as  can 
be  ascertained,  these  towers  dale  from 
the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  The  prin- 
cipal and  best  preserved  are  those  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  (1376),  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin  (1 1 19),  Sta.  Pudenziana 
(1 130),  Sta.  Francesca  Eomana  (1 200)  ? 
SS.  Qiovanai  e  Paolo  on  the  Coelian 
(1216),  S.  Alessio  on  the  Aventine 
(1217),  San  Lorenzo  fuori  !e  Mura 
(1216),  S,  Maria  in  Trastevere  (lUO), 
S.  Giorgio  (1280),  and  S.  Crisogono; 
the  two  latter  have  been  n  good  dt?al 
altered  by  restorations,  and  have  had 
stumpy  spires  added.  This  style  of 
construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  from  the  rJth  to  the  16th 
centy.,  the  earliest  existing  being  that 
of  S.  Praxede,  the  latest  that  of  Santo 
Spirito  in  Sassia,  an  extremely  elegant 
Campanile,  with  4  tiers  of  double 
recessed  arches,  erected  iu  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Slxtua  IV.  (U85). 


The  ^Biwaa  ^ft\  ^tf^J^^i,  '^V  <Jwi^. 
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§12.    PIAZZAS, 


Moim, 


VaWier  under  Pins  VII.,  forrosa  nohly 
impressWe  entrance  into  Rome.  This 
and  th<i»  other  piazzas  worthy  of  note, 
nnd  all  the  great  squares  in  front  of 
the  principal  ebiirches,  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  account  of  the  luonu- 
ments  or  puhlic  buildings  from  which 
they  derive  their  names.  The  only 
one  which  remains  to  be  uoticed  is 
the 

Piazza  di  Pas^tdno,  adjoining  the 

Uraschi  Palace,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 

Piazza  Navona.    It  derives  its  name 

from  the  well-known  torso  called  the 

stntite  of  P'ssqm'n,  a  mutilated  frapnent 

of  an  ancient  one  found  here  m  the 

16th  ceuty.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent  Menelaus    supporting  the    dead 

body  of  Patroclus.    Notwithstanding 

the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 

remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 

has  receited  from  artists.    Biildimicci, 

in  liis  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 

it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 

finest  fragment  of  antiquity  In  Rome. 

It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 

tailor  called  Paaquino,   who  Itept  a 

shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city,  and 

from  which  their  satirical  witticisms 

on  the  manners  and  follies  of  the  day 

obtained  a  ready  cireulation,      The 

fame  of   Pasquin    is   perpetuated  in 

the  term  pasfpiinadCf   and  liae    thus 

become    European.      The    statue   of 

Marforio  (or  Ocean),  which,  fonuerly 

stood    near  the  Arch  of   SeptimiuB 

Severus,  was    made    the  vehicle  for 

replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 

for  many  years  tbey  kept  np  a  constant 

fireof  wit  and  tepartce.  When  Marforio 

was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 

Capitol,  the  Pope  ^vished  to  remove 

Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 

to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  gire 

his  cousent.    Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 

arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 

to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber; 

but  one  of  the  pope's  frieuds,  Lodo- 

vico  Suessano,   saved    him,   by    s^ig- 

gesting  that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 

frogSj  and  croak  more  terribly  than 

before.  Until  the  introduction  of  a 
free  press^  the  Romans  seemed  tc 
egurd  Pasqmuo  a£  part  of  their  aoc\a.V\  i^o\\xw  tem^a\sto\<t«k'^Ns^^\%\^ 


system :  he  was  Id  some  measure  the 
orgao  of  public  ophilon,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he  did 
not  pronounce  judgment.  Some  of  his 
sayings  w'ere  rery  witty,  and  fully 
maintained  the  character  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  satirical  epigrams  and 
repartee.  Ou  the  visit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  of  Austria  to  Kome,  the  fol- 
lowing appeared  :^ — **  Gauiiium  urBis, 
Fiet\u^}irovinciarum,  Risus  vmtidi.^'  Dur- 
ing a  bad  harvest  in  the  time  of  Pius 
VI.,  when  the  pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2 
bajocchi,  had  decreased  considerably 
in  size,  the  passion  of  the  pope  for  the 
iuscnption  which  records  his  munifi- 
cence on  so  many  of  the  statues  ia 
the  Vatican  was  satirised  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  one  of  these  little  rolls, 
with  the  inscription  **  Munifcenfia  Pii 
Scxti."  Canova  exhibited  his  draped 
figure  of  Italy  for  the  monument  of^ 
Alfieri  during  the  French  invasioaj 
Pasquin  immediately  exhibited  tin* 
criticism: — 

'•  Oanova  qneata  volU  V  liA  abagliata. 
Ha  1'  iLalJa  ve&Uta,  trd  h  spojrLiatA."         , 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon^ 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  M 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,    upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  era  ' 
peror : — 

*'  L'AlHsslmo  in  eh,  cl  manda  Ta  tcnipcsfa, 
L'Altlaslmo  quft  ji;^,  ct  togtia  quel  clie  rcstn*' 
E  fra  Ic  ]>u.2  AUImjuu, 
J^duiQu  Dt.>i  DiudiiiAiinl." 

His  satires  frequently  conBist  of  dia* 
logues,  of  which  the  following  are  faif 
examples  :^ 

"  I  Frances!  sorf  tuttl  ladri. 

Non  tulti— niB  Buonaparte." 

His  distich  ou  the  appointment  of  Hoi 
stenius  and  his  2  successors,  as  Iibra< 
rians  of  the  Vatican,  is  historical!] 
interesting.  Holstenias  had  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  was  succeeded  io 
his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a  Cbian 
who  was  in  tui^n  succeeded  by  a  Syri 
Evodo  Assemani.  Pasquin  noti 
these  events  in  the  following  lines:- 

Tost  lirnic,  sclil^tattc 


PrKfuft  hiprctJcua. 
At  nunc 
¥ifl»!%iTwva..    Petri  Ubliothecu.  vale  1" 
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In  conneclion  vnlh  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.^  excoraniuulcatinp  all 
p€t»ms  who  took  snuff  Id  the  cburcbos 
<if  Seville.  On  the  publieatiou  of  this 
daCTfie  Pasquin  appropriutcly  (luofed 
the  beaatitul  passage  in  Job,  "  Wilt 
than  break  a  leaf  driven  to  nnd  fro  ? 
and  wUt  ihouparsue  thii  dry  stubble?" 
Conim  foUttni,  qiwd  vettto  ntpitur,  osieti- 
fHa  poientinm  tuam,  et  stip^am  siccam 
pertKtftteria  ? 

In  the  new  quarter  oo  the  Esquiline 
Ae  Piasa  dell'  Independent  is  a  fine 
fqoare,  surrouudcd  wiih  villa  resi- 
dences, but  the  dimensions  of  tlie 
Piaaza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  between  the 
Basilicas  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S. 
John  Lateran,  make  It  one  of  the 
finest  modem  squares  in  Europe. 

The  other  principal  squareis,  in  the 
new  quarter  of  the  I>sqniliue,  are  those 
of  Daute,  Gugiielmo  Pepe,  and  Mau- 
fre<lo  Fanti, 


§  13.     Pbomenadks  ani>  Pubuc 
Gardens. 

Fincian  Hill. — The  most  beautiful 
and  frequented  promenade  in  Kon:e 
is  that  on  the  Monte  PinciOf  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Topto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  PJaxza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Pius  VII.  On  this  ascent 
has  been  placed  as  a  fountain  an  im- 
mense urn  ill  Egyptian  granite,  dis- 
covered in  the  Piazza  di  Vene;!ia,  but 
origluajlj  found  in  a  vineyard  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  j  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  masses  of  tliis  material  in 
Jiome,  measuring  more  than  8E5ti  cubic 
feet.  The  other  ascents  are  from  the 
Pia/za  di  Spagna,  passing  before  the 
eU  .  of  la  Trinity  de'  Monti  and  the 
Villa  Medici.  The  gardens  are  hand- 
somely laid  out  in  flower-beds,  drives, 
and  Tvalks.  In  the  centre  is  the  obe- 
lisk, discovered  in  the  Circus  of 
Varianus,  and  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Autinous.  Prom  the  terraces  over- 
looking tie  Piazza  del  Popolo  we 
K'njojr  fwe  of  the  &nest  prospects  of 


Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and  Janiculum 
hills  in  the  lackground. 

In  the  fjiardens  are  a  fountain,  with 
an  hydraulic  clock,  supplied  by  the 
Maroiau  Aqueduct,  and  a  gymuastic- 
yard  for  children. 

The  Fasseggiata  di  S.  Oregorio.  be- 
tween the  cb.  of  that  name  and  th^, 
ColoBseom,  is  planted  with  niinios 
and  affords  an  ^agreeable  place  of  re?3 
sort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring quarters  during  the  heat  of  the 
Bummer  months. 

The  Oiardino  di  Termini,  between 
the  Via  Nassionale  and  the  railway 
station,  is  a  triangular  space  planted 
with  trees  grouped  round  the  beautiful 
basin  and  jet  of  Jlarcian  water. 

About  half  a  mile  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  a  good  carriage  drive  (3  m.  long), 
called  Via  del  Monti  Parioli,  strikes  olf 
1.  to  Acqua  Acetosa  on  the  Tiber. 
The  shortest  way  hack  is  by  the  Areo 
Scoro  Road  to  the  Palace  of  Papa 
Ginlio  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  bi^t 
the  drive  may  be  prolonged  by  follow-^ 
ing  the  L  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  Pon 
Molle  :  returning  to  Rome  by  the  Via 
di  Porta  Angelica,  between  the  river 
and  Monte  Mario. 

Oiardino  del  Gianioolo^  a  very  pretty 
public  garden  between  the  Ch.  of  S. 
Pleti'o  Montorio  and  the  Montana  Pan- 
lina.     It  commands  an  extensive  view, 

Passeggiata  del  Gianipolo. — The  en- 
trance gate  is  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leadiug  to  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  oppo- 
site the  Foiitaiia  Paolina  and  under 
the  Savorelli  Villa.  This  promenade 
affords  a  lovely  panorama  over  Rome, 
communicating  also  by  a  steep  desoeat 
for  pedestrians,  with  the  garden  of  the 
Corsiui  Palace,  now  public  property. 

The  drive  continues  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  to  Monte  Mario  and 
the  Convent  of  S.  Onofrio,  It  com- 
mands fine  panoramic  views  of  the 
city  and  Canipagua,_aad  descends  to 
the  Borgo  Santo  SpiriTo  on  the  rt.  bank , 
of  the  Tiber. 
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§  16.  MODESH  tlLLAS.      Si)1 


The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is 
Situated  near  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo, 
close  to  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestiiis, 
The  cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic 
beauty  which  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Eoman 
and  the  massive  eitywalls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it.  Amoug  those  who 
are  hiuicd  here  arc  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  Richard  Wyatt,  John  Gib- 
son, and  Laurence  Macdonald,  the 
sculptors,  and  John  Bell  the  cele- 
bi'atcd  surgeon.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  old  cemetery,  now  no  longer 
used,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 
**  This  grave  eontains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  yonng  English  poet,  who, 
on  hia  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to 
be  engraven  ou  his  tombstone  :  *  Here 
lifs  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water.'  February  24,  1821."  This 
itionument  was  repaired  in  the  spring  of 
1 875,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre.  The  late  Mr.  Warrington  Wood 
executed  for  it,  at  liis  own  expense,  a 
marble  medallion  portrait  of  Keats, 
from  a  mask  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pevern,  the  poet's  intimflie 
friend.  The  grave  of  John  Bell,  the 
eminent  writer  on  anatomy  and  surgerj', 
is  close  by.  The  tombstone  of  Shelley 
is  in  the  npper  part  of  the  new  burial- 
ground,  under  the  Aurelian  wall,  with 
this  inscription:  —  "  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,    dor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug. 

MDCCXCTT.  Obiit  VllI  Jul.  MDCCCXXII. 


Nolbing  of  blm  Oiat  dolli  fade, 
Hut,  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
IntCH  aouietUing  rich  aud  strougo." 


H  The    expression    Cor    Cordium,    **  the 

H  Jaeart    of   hearts,"    is  in   allusion   to 

■  the  story  that,   when  his   body  was 

■  burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
H  Spczia,  the  heart  was  the  only  por- 

■  tion   that  the   fire  did  not  consume. 

■  The    poet's   own   description   of   this 

■  cvwi'tcry  is  touchiugly  nppropriate  : — 
I  "  The  English  hnry  ing-place  is  a  green 
I  sJo 


the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  ceme* 
tery  I  ever  beheld.  To  see  the  suol 
shining  ou  its  bright  grass,  frushJ 
when  we  visited  it,  with  the  autwnualj 
dews,  and  hear  the  whispering  of  ihej 
wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  treci| 
which  have  overgrown  the  tomb  of] 
Cestius,  and  the  soil  which  is  stirring j 
in  the  sun-warm  earth,  and  to  mark] 
the  tombs,  mostly  of  women  and  young 
people  who  were  buried  there,  one 
might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the 
sleep  they  seem  to  sleep."  See  also 
Shelley's  poem  **  Adonais,"  in  which 
the  cemetery  and  the  pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius are  mentioned.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen.  Many  of  the  momi- 
ments  are  in  good  taste.  Worthy  of 
atteation  in  its  simplicity  is  the  plain 
travertine  slab,  erected  by  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Spencer,  E.N.,  to  5  British 
sailors  who  were  drowned,  "when 
on  ddty  from  their  ship  off  Fiuroi- 
cino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a  testimonjr  of 
respect  and  regret  of  their  captain." 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  memorial 
raised  to  Che  v.  KcEStner  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  Epglish.  The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  those  of  Mr.  Woodward^ 
long  clergyman  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  of  the  popular 
Roman  banker,  Mr.  E.  Macbean.  The 
building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  a  hall  for  the  temporary  re- 
ception of  corpses  of  any  nationality, 
intended  to  be  sent  abroad  for  inter- 
ment. It  was  erected  by  the  mother 
of  General  King,  U.S.  Minister  at 
Home.  The  ground  is  remarkably 
well  and  neatly  kept.  A  sum  amount- 
ing ^to  About  5000  fr.,  subscribed  by 
British  and  other  Protestants,  is  in- 
vested in  the  ItaJiau  funds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  applied  to  defray 
the  salary  of  a  keeper,  who  is  always 
in  attendance,  and  for  the  expenses  of 
repairs. 


I 

t 


sJone  near  the  walls,  under  the  p^Tii-\ 
midaJ  tomb  of  Cestius,  and,  as  1  tlimk,\ 
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I  flowed  Home  with  villas,  which,  hy 
eir  architeciiire,  decorations,  aud 
valuable  collections  of  pairitiugs  and 

tatues,  have  for  centuries  excited  the 
miration  of  intellectual  travellei^. 
The    inconstancy    of    fortune    has 

ibliged  some  noble  proprietors  to  dis- 
srsc  their  hereditiiry  art  treasures, 
il  the  following  list  will  suffice  to 
low  how  much  still  remains  to  excite 

ttr    grjiiitxide    towards    the    original 

ollectors. 

Yilla  Alhani  (purchased  by  the  late 

rince  Torlonia,  with  all  its  conteDts, 

>r  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/.  sterling). 

Admittance  on  Tuesdays  from  12  to 

»  by  ati  order,  to  be  obtained  at  the 

nk  of  Messrs,   Spada  and  Fiamini, 

Ha   Condotti,   or  through   a  banker. 

The  Casino  stands  a  short  distance  on 

le  rt.  beyond  the  Porta  Salara,  and 

as  built    in  the  middle  of  the  last 

eniury  hy  Cardinal  Alessaudro   Al- 

ani*    The  design    was   entirely  Ma 

wu,  and    was   executed     under    his 

^perintcndcucc  by  Carlo  Marchionni, 

lie  re,"    says    Forsyth,    **is    a  villa 

f  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 

liiid  antiquary.     Ilere  Cardinal  Al- 

mi,  having  s[>ent  his  life  in  collecting 

icicut  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 

Oes  and  such   saloons  to   receive  it 

au  old  Roman  would  have  done: 

orticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 

poQ  the  pavement  between  columns 

roportioned  to  their  stature  ;  saloons 

hicli  were    not  stocked  but   enihel- 

shed  with  families  of  allied  statues, 

ind   seemed    full    without    &   crowd. 

[ere   Winckelniann  grew  into  an  un- 

Iqaary  under  the  cardinal*s  patronage 

nd  instruction  j  and  here  he  projected 

Is  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 

ollection  eontiunally  into  view."     At 

be  first  French  invasion  the  Albant 

lumly  incurred   the    displeasure    of 

apolcon,  who  carried  off  from  the 

►ilia   294    pieces    of   sculpture.     At 

e  peace  of  1815,   the   spoils,  which 

id   been    sent    to    Paris,    were    re- 

lored  to  prince   Albani,  who,  being 

mwilling  or  ttnable  to  incur  the  ex- 

•nse   of  their  removal,   sold   them, 

ith  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 

ua,totbe  king  of  Ba  rarin.    No  t  with  - 


Standing  these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seuros  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
The  objects  of  art  are  contained  in 
the  C'tsino  and  the  Cojf<'c^/misc^  but  the 
lovely  gardens  have  been  much  cut  up 
latterly  by  buildiug. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
porticus,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cipollino,  surmountetl  by 
a  Suite  nf  hallH,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  ill  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  Yestibuhis,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
A  catalogue  is  sold  on  the  spot ;  each 
object  has  its  name  attached.  Com- 
mencing with  the  Oreat  Portictig,  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  it  are 
sitting  statutes  of  (51)  Augustus,  and 
(79)  Agrippina,  (54)  of  Tiberius,  and 
(61 )  of  a  female,  supposed  to  l)e  Faus- 
tina. Statues  in  niches  of  (55)  Tiberius, 
(in 9)  Lucius  Verus,  (64)  Trajan,  (72) 
Marcus  Aurelius,  ( 77 )  Antoninus 
Pius^  aud  (82)  Hadrian;  few,  if  any, 
of  these  statues  have,  however,  their 
original  heads.  (66,  74)  2  altars  with 
reliefs  of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzclto  and 
cippollino  marble.  Of  llie  inauy  hermes, 
that  of  (.52)  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting. 

On  the  1,  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the 
Vestibule  or  Atrio  delle  Caiiatidl,  so 
called  from  a  (19)  statue  of  a  Caryatid, 
bearing  on  the  back  of  the  basket  the 
names  of  the  sculptors  Criton  and 
Nicholaus  of  Athens,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus j  on  each  side  are  (16-24)  statues 
of  Canephonu.  From  the  vestibule 
opens  the  1.  gallery,  used  as  a  conser- 
vatory^ in  which  are  placed  a  series 
of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
being  those  of  (48)  Alexander  the 
Great,  ( 45 )  Scipio  Africanus,  (40) 
Hannibal,  Homer,  and  Epicums ;  of 
the  statues  in  the  niches — (46)  a 
male  figirre  grasping  a  dagger,  called 
Brutus,  probably  a  combatant  in 
the  arena*,  (.WO")  ^^?L\3L\\VvC£w^ivfi?v.viv 
his  lioa-skvii  cov^titi^,  ia^  "^Vasft^  «sv^ •». 
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liandlefi.  Retaraing  through  the  great 
porticHS,  on  the  n.  are  a  series  of  rooms 
forming;  thit;  corres]KHnling  wing  of 
the  casino,  a  vestibule,  followed  by  the 
Conservator)',  oat  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  i?maller  rooms^  divitK'd.  off 
as  follows  ;— 

1.  Atrio  di  Oinnonef  contains  statue 
of  (93 )  Jnno  and  several  busts.  2.  The 
Sficond  Gallery,  with  several  statues  5 
(106J  a  Faun  and  young  Bticchiis,  in 
the  centre  a  vase  with  Bacchanalian 
reliefe  ;  (120)  Cains  Ceesar,  the  sou  of 
Augiistus;  bennes  of  (158)  Euripides, 
(118)  Seneca,  and  (112)  Numa,  The 
next  room,  3.  Sala  dalle  Colonne,  with 
an  ancient  mosaic  pavement,  has  a 
remarkable  column  of  alabaster  of  the 
variety  called  Fiorito^  found  near  the 
Emporium.  The  earcophagus  (131) 
which  stands  here,  with  reliefs  of  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  aod  Thetis,  hu.s 
been  pronounced  by  Wincltelmttnn  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  bas-reliefs  lii  exist- 
ence; a  circular  altar  witli  reliefs 
represeatiiiga  triumphal  dance;  (132) 
a  good  bust  of  Lucius  Verus ;  on 
Etruscan  priestess;  (143)  Livia  sacri- 
ficing. 4th  Room,  Gabinetto  Primo, 
or  of  the  Terra-cottas.— ( 1 61 ;  A  curio\is 
bas-relief  rtpreseutiuf?  Diogenes  in  a 
large  jar  receiving  Alexander;  (164)  a 
bas-relief  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  in 
rosso -autico  ;  a  colossal  mask  of  a 
river-god  ;  (165)  an  ancient  fre&co  re- 
presenting a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terra-cotta  bafi-reliefs,  found  in 
the  gi-ouuds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  ou  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
(lei )  Minerva  presenting  a  sail  to  the 
Argonauts  in  the  fitting  out  of  the 
ship  Argo ;  Latona  anil  Artemis;  a 
friexe  of  the  Hours;  Silenus  ia  a  bac- 
chanalian scene,  &c.  eth  Boom,  Gabi- 
netto Seooado, — In  the  centre  a  large 
tascza  with  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
found  near  the  temple  of  that  demi' 
god  erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia;  (195)  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan ;  on  tlie  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscrip t'lons.  Tth  Room, Gabinetto 
Terzo.— (2ti5)  Small  bas-relief  repre- 
sen  ting    Iphigenia   in   Tauris   recog 


interesting  mosaic  of  the  Nile,  witlij 
several  of  tlie  auiinals  inhabitingj 
its  banks;  (202)  a  bas-relief  in  pa- 
vonazzetto  marble  of  a  bacchanalmnj 
feast;  several  Roman  inscriptioa«.i 
Bill  Boom,  G&binetto  Quarto.— (219)] 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  leading  to  the  Bt'glmrdo,  andj 
on  "which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions*] 
&c.  Over  the  door  is  (223)  a  bas-reUef,| 
supposed  to  represent  Achilles  and] 
Memnon.  The  BMUardo  is  handr 
soraely  decorated  with  marbles,  and] 
has  a  few  indifferent  statues, 
turning  to  the  Great  Portico  of  th« 
Casino,  from  an  oval  vestibule  opens 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  fit 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  ar 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue 
of  Rome  triumphant ;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Li  vis 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars ;  and 
as  we  ascend  (885)  bas-reliefs  of  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  (895) 
a  colossal  mask  in  rt^so-antico :  and 
over  the  side  doors  (893)  fragments  of 
friezes,  supposed  to  represent  the  dis- 
tribution of  com  to  the  people  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  a  procession  of  draped  females, 
called  the  orphan  children  of  Fatistina. 
Ajpartments  on  1st  floor. — In 
the  wall  opposite  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
is  a  Quadra tus  AfaicifnuSf  or  arithmeli- 
cal  puzzle,  cut  in  marble. 


Sala  Oviae:  (905)  a  good  sitting 
statue  of  Apollo.  The  statues  rouim 
the  room  are  (906)  an  athlete  attri 
bated  to  Stephanos,  a  pupil  of  Praxi 
teles;  (915)  a  Cuijid  bending  hjsl»ow 
(913)  Fauns;  a  Sileous;  and  (922)  n 
Mercury.  On  each  side  of  the  win- 
dow are  2  very  good  columns  of  ijial/o* 
antico  f  and  above  a  curious  bas-reli(  ' 
of  a  race  of  children;  in  which  ai 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circai 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  iuto  the 


^iBXiKr'va'Sl^Xii^,*  %»ft  tcvwsl,  ^injicifc 
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:  the  roof  i&  painted  by  Mengs, 

'  Paniasfius  with  Apollo 
the  walls  are  richly 
...  . :^„  .;  ..ii  marbles  and  mosaics, 
have  several  bas-reliets  let  into 
,  the  most  rumarkable  of  which 
{ 1008)  HeTciil«s  and  the  llesperides ; 
9)  Dj^ilalus  and  Icams;  (I ma)  a 
ailed  Autiuous  holding 
1  of  a  Corinthian  por- 
fi^-...-.--  .ji*  Antoninus  with  the 
acecu9,  and  Fausttua,  personifying 
saee  and  Rome.  Over  the  priu- 
Kil  entrance  (1014)  a  baa-relief  in 
i  archaic  style,  representing  a  sacri- 
«i,  witli  a  Corinthian  temple  in  the 
ckground:  the  figui'ts  sacrifielug 
£  those  of  Victory,  Diana,  Venus, 
^Uo.  (1023)  Boats  of  Gordian  IIL, 
d  (1026)  of  Messalina;  heads  in 
tiite  Diarble,  hosts  in  alabaster. 

Id  the  iBtBoom  on  tho  rt,  are  bemjes 

Rts  of  (1040)  Socrates,  (1034)  Theo- 

rastus,  and  (1436)  Hippocrates,  and 

er  the  eliimnt^y  (luyi )  a  very  ancient 

s-relief  of  Zethus,  Ajitiope,  and  Aju- 

liou.    The  frescoes  of  aucieut  edifices 

I  the  walls  are  by  F.  Anesi;  the  Venus 

111  i»Ji  the  roof  drawn  by  swans 

1^  tri.     In  the  2nd  and  3rd 

Liui  i>  u  .ulleolion  of  pictures  removed 

k>iu  the  Piiluzzo  Ailmni,  at  Rome,  the 

f^t    r>f  wijich  are   (:2ud  room)— (7) 

I  .  the  Mater  Dolorosa;  (14) 

r  1    saint:     (64)    Caravaij<jio, 

»il:scller;    (5(1,  57)  Zttca    Giordii/it/, 

iJdJen;  (74)  <l?torj/iVj'Jie(?),  man's  por- 

iU ;  (77)  Mimfredi,  the  Good  Samari- 

n.       Mrd  room,    (ISti)    Domcnickinot 

a^i's  portrait;  (a?)  Peni{fifio,  b,  paint- 

e.  in  5  comnartiueuts,  representing  the 

oorution  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 

irglit  With  saints,  the  CruciUxion,  the 

agdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  bigned 

kd  dated  1491,  consequently  one  of 

Efugino's  early  works,    (^(i)  .\kvlo  tl't 

lunno,  a  large  Ancona  in  cora|mrt- 

fints.      Gittlio    Romfiiui,    2    composi- 

Diis  in  water-colours  of  bacchanalian 

cues.       (ruido,   the   head   of  an   old 

Bn,     7Wwm,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 

t'  '  ).  2  pictures  of  children. 

?  i  mule  portmit.     Tiu- 

^ , -^   1  :,.  .ii.vioo,  and  another  of 

mme«abjecinttnhutcd  to  Vamlyhe 


AlhftrWf  a  small  Holy  Family.  VantUr- 
v:erf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  (35) 
tnca  SitjmnfUi,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian, 
and  the  Donatorio,  for  whom  the  pio- 
turo  was  painted  ;  in  the  next  room  are 
(49)  a  small  paiutino;  or  sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration  attnbut^sd  to  Raphael 
himself;  it  is  about  4  ft.  square,  and 
stood  formerly  in  tlie  bednKjm  of  the 
Princess  Albaui;  (71)  Cnrto  Maratta^ 
the  Death  of  tlie  Virgin  and  Resur- 
rection of  Lajiarns.  Returning  to  the 
Galleiia  Mobile,  the  let  Boom  on  the 
left  contains  thu  celebrated  bas-relief 
of  Antinous  crowned  with  the 
LOTca-FLowEB,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  Adriana,  and  which  Wmckel- 
maun  has  described  with  rapture  ;  '**8 
fresh  and  as  hlgldy  finished,"  he  says, 
'*  as  if  it  had  just  left  the  sculptor's 
studio.  This  work,  after  the  ApoLlo 
and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  wliich 
has  been  transmitted  to  us." 


JJnd  Room. — Four  Etruscan  sepui 
chral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  (977)  bas-reliefs  or  plaster  casts, 
Hercules  and  Apollo  contesting  for 
the  tripod  ;  (990)  a  series  of  bas-reliefs 
in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan  style,  of  a 
pricsttd^s  before  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ploleiny  Evcrgetes;  and  (980)  of 
Lencothea  with  young  Bacchus  and 
Nymphs;  (985)  a  large  bas-relief  of 
Lyncens  and  Pollux,  a  good  piece  of 
Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Parthenon;  statues 
of  an  Etruscan  priest  and  priestess. 

In  the  Sid  Boom  are  some  paintings, 
amongst  others  (18)  a  bacchanalian 
scene  in  Aquarello  by  Oiulio  Romano  ^ 
(21)  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
attributed  to  Ilolt'ein.  There  are  also 
some  pictures  by  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  a 
street  view  by  the  architect  VonvitdU, 
and  some  drawings  by  Domenichitio  for 
tlie  frescoes  iu  the  Palazxo  del  Tc 
Mantin.     From  this  we  enter  the 
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good  specunens  of  ancient  art:  (952) 
the  bronze  Apollo  Saoboctokos, 
abcmt  I  ft.  high,  cotiBidcred  by 
Winckelmann  as  the  original  statue 
bj  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny — 
it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and  has 
been  ranch  restored;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva  ;  (933)  an  ancient 
copy,  also  in  bronze,  of  the  Famese 
Hercules;  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose 
of  Hercules,  ^ith  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  (960)  another,  in  marble,  Buppoeed 
to  be  of  the  po€t  Persius;  (948)  a 
Diana  in  alabaster,  with  head  and 
hands  of  bronze ;  (964)  a  legless  statue 
of  Msup  in  PentL'lic  marble;  (942)  a 
small  one  of  Diogenes. 

In  the  remaining  3  rooms  leading 
to  the  aala  Ovale  have  been  placed  a 
series  of  indifferent  tapestries  from 
Flemish  designs,  executed  at  Ivome ; 
some  paintings  by  Giorgione,  the  2  best 
(U>  and  13)  Bacchanalian  scenes;  in 
tlie  3rd  or  last,  portraits  of  Card. 
Albaul,  the  founder  of  the  villa,  by 
Carlo  Maratla,  of  Clement  XI,,  a 
picture  of  his  election  aj  Pope,  atid  of 
several  possessions  of  the  family, 

The  Coftee-hotise.— The  second  part 
of  thtt  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semiciT- 
cular  portico,  supported  by  colamns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  arc  Beveral 
statuetj^  busts,  and  masks,  nil  much  re* 
stored.  AmongEt  the  former,  those 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates, 
(610)  Cbrysippus,  (634)  a  veiled 
Caligula,  (607)  Antisthenes,  2  statues 
of  Caryatids,  and  others  of  Bacchus 
aud  Hercules.  In  the  vestibule,  lead- 
ing from  the  portico  to  the  Gallery,  is 
a  very  large  tazza  in  Ei^yptian  breccia^ 
with  statues  of  (fi41>  Marsyas,  (711) 
J  uuo,  and  (7U4)  Silunus, 


The  Gallery,  (}alleria  del  Canopo, 
is  a  very  handsome  apartment;  it 
contains  (601)  a  Canopus  in  green 
Egyptian  basalt,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian. — Ancient  mosaics  form 
the  pavement ;  statues  of  Jo  no  and  a 
nyjuph — on  the  pedestals  on  which 
thejrst^nd  are  ancient  uiosaics,  one  of 
whle/j,    (696)    ibaud  '   ' 


Hesione  from  the  monster — ^the  other, 
(663^  a  school  of  philosophers,  froi 
Sar&ina,  in  the  Romagna;  (682)  aa 
Ibis  with  a  serpent  in  rosso-antico,, 
a  handsome  candelabrum ;  statuesj 
(684)  uf  Atlas  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
a  Zodiac  with  its  signs,  and  Jupiter  in 
the  centre ;  and  of  the  Bona  Dea 
with  a  Faun  ;  (076)  a  large  bust  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  in  green  basalt  and 
marble;  and  (678)  a  Boy  concealed 
behind  a  comic  mask. 

Egyptian  HalL — ^In  an  open  portico 
beneath  the  coffee-house  are  arranged 
several  specimens  of  Egyptian  scolp- 
tnre— (562)  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
Pascht,  in  black  granite,  and  (558) 
another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
(559)  an  elephant  in  the  same  material, 
true  to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species ; 
4  sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all  probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre  ;  in  one  of  the  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Casino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winckel- 
mann, by  Wolff,  placed  here  in  1857 
at  the  expense  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria :  aud  on  each  side  of  the  stairs, 
descending  from  the  Casino  to  the 
parterre,  colossal  busts  of  Tr^an  and 
Titus.  Near  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  on  the  1,  is  a  marble  pillar, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Meta  from 
some  circus, 

Tbe  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
ranges  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
vilhi,  and  especially  from  the  windows 
aud  roof  of  the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 


i 


Villa  Bonaparte,  adjoining  the  Porta . 
Pia,  formerly  Paolmfjy  from  thePrincess  < 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed ;  it  occupies  all  the  space 
».\Qtift  i\^fe  K.wte.\i^u  Wall  from  the 
at  Atina,   iiear\Potu  SiaXora.  \o  ^t^oTVa.  Yva»   "XV^^I 
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gardens  bandsomely  laid  oat.  It  now 
Idoags  to  Prince  Napoleon  Cliarles 
^.^omaparte^  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
"^  "  e  of  Caniuo,  From  a  terrace  on 
ity  •wall  there  is  a  magnilicent 
over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
Albau  hills.  This  beautiful  resi- 
was  greatly  injared.  by  the  shells 
e  besieging  Italian  troops  ou 
20,  1870^  whea  they  entered 
»e  by  a  breach  in  the  Aurelian 
which  encloses  the  E.  side  of  the 
grouudst 

Villa  Borghe»e,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  tind  extending  to  near  the  Via 


Sulura;  the  grotinds  bre  oped  to  the 
fiulilic  only  four  times  a  week,  in  the 
aftcnnooo}  and  the  (Jasino.  with  its 
galleries  of  statues,  on  Suturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  and  springp;} 
and  after  3  p.m.  during  the  suramer 
months. 

This  Casino,  formerly  used  as  a 
summer  residence^  was  erected  by 
Cardinal  Sclpio  Bk>rghese,  from  tlie 
designs  of  Vansanzio,  enlarged  during 
the  last  century,  and  converted  into  a 
gallery  of  sculpture  by  the  late  Prince 
Borghese,  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
eminent  architect  Oanina,  to  whom 
also  are  due  the  interior  arrangements, 


Flak  of  Galliikt  at  Casixo  BoBGHBgK— Qbousd  Floob, 
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decorations,  &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabiuum.  The  most  valuable  of  those 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnity  of  15  millions 
-'  SrskDcs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
bat  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
'  due  at  the  fall  of  the  French 
and   has   aerer    aince    been 


paid.  A  great  portiooj  therefore^  ot 
the  present  collectiou  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  has  been  made  by  the  two 
last  princes. 

The  Cisino  consists  of  2  floors^  the 
rooms   on   the  lower  one  containing 
ancient  sculpture,  those  above  modem 
statuary    and    pictures.     There    are 
catalogues  for  each  floor,  -whitVL  ^\Vv. 
he  lent  to  t\ie  v\b^\Vot,  ax^vs.  «\y^\vcaiC\«svs. 
to   the   cn&tode.      \.  T'ke  ev^rassRst  vi 
from   a  pon\co  1^  "SS.,  \^'^^.  ev.^^^ 
by  an  iron  gnxt'm^,  ww^ex  ^Vv«ixv  i- 
(.30,  38^  2  txne\cn\.  ca.w^c^s^sc^>&^  ^^ 
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mntilated  hw^reliefs  from  tlie  Arch 
of  Clamlins,  which  stood  m-or  tlic 
Piazza  SeiaiTa;  14.  a  SAicophagus, 
with  >ias-reliefs  of  naval  spuita.  with 
tbe  representation  of  t\  harbour  nnd  a 
lightbnaso,  probably  Ostia. 

II.  Great  Hall  or  Saloue,  decomtcd 
with  8  columns  of  pink  granite 
and  veneered  on  the  walls  with 
marble,  chiefly  giallo  di  AVn/i,  This 
magiiiiiccnt  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Ros.si  in 
the  last  century,  repref^ents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillus  at  the  Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
diators and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834.  amongst 
the  riains  of  a  Roman  Tilla  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borghesc  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicaua.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating— lions,  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
deer,  bnffaloe.%  antelopes,  and  osti^ehes. 
Many  of  the  figures  have  namea  an- 
nexed: a  certain  Aat>iciuSf  who  wares 
a  flag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astivus; 
another,  designated  as  Almnwis  Victor, 
hohls  up  in  mark  of  tritmiph  the  bloody 
knife  which  he  has  just  dnivni  from 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad- 
versary ;  a  third,  Serpmus  killing  a 
poulher:  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art 
these  mosaics  have  little  pretensions, 
and  date  probably  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  3rd  century.  It  is  supposed, 
like  a  soroewhftt  similar  one  discovered 
in  tlie  Thermae  of  Caracalla  and  now 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture  in 
the  Salone  arc — 1.  A  statue  of  Diana; 
6.  The  colossal  bust  of  Juno;  and  3. 
Auotherof  Isis;  4.  A  colossal  dancing 
faun;  7.  A  statue  of  Tiberius;  9. 
Augustus  ns  Pontifex  Maximus :  U , 
A  stntne  of  Bacchus,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampe\us 


— Bas-reliefs  of  yoong  Bacchus  audi: 
Pan^  beneath  No.  U  ;  and  the  largtt 
alto-relievn   of  Cartius  leaping  iiit 
the  gidf.    The  busts  of  the  12  Cirsars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modern,  as 
well   as   the  mediiUions    on   the  j 
Ittfilers;  the  frescoes  of  animals  on  l 
roof  are  by  Peters, 


Opening  out  of  the  Salone  on 
rt.  is  Boom  III.,  the  8ala  di  Oiiuiosej 
so  called  Irom,  1.  the  statue  of  Juno 
Prniniba  (6),  which  stands  in  the 
centre^  discovered  in  a  Romnu  viHa 
near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the  32nd  mile 
on  the  Via  Salara :  the  other  statitcs 
are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and  the 
Swau  with  Cupid;  4.  Ceres;  5.  A 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20,  An  interesting 
bas-relieft  discovered  at  Torre  Nuovni, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephusj 
Jl,  A  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne' 
from  the  altar.  The  paintingjj  of  th« 
roof  are  by  De  Angeiis;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris. 

Boom  IV.,  called  the  8ala  di  Ertsole, 
from  the  many  sculptures  relutiug 
to  Hercules  which  it  contains.  The 
group  in  the  centre  is  that  of  n 
combating  Amazon  ;  bas-reliefs  (3.  J, 
17,  and  18),  which  formed  the  sides  and 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  of  the  Lal>oura 
of  Hercules;  another  sarcophagus, 
with,  10.  A  bas-relief  of  Tritons  and. 
Sea  Nymphs,  with  a  maik  of  Occanus 
in  the  centre;  21.  A  statue  of  Venujs, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Capitol ;  seve- 
ral statues,  and,  6.  a  colossal  bust  of 
Hercules;  15.  A  statue  of  Hercules  in. 
female  attire  with  a  distaff;  casts  of 
the  legs  of  tlie  Farnese  HerculciJ, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Borghese  family,  now  in  the  Museo 
Nozionule  at  Naples. 

Room  v.,  or  Camera  di  Apollo.  Thiff 
room,  decorated  with  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite,  has  paintings  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  An^eVlti; 
oV  l\\e  VviUe  of  Tempe,  1  '  mi m1 


/<5.    A  colos$i\l  figure  of  Baccbns',  A\o5  A.^o\\o"dtV.^\5i\^Tv'a„\ 
ffntneofCalignln;  14  and  16.  Co\oBsa\\tWciiu\Y<i\^,\.'0-*'VaV>>^-^  -.vn^-^i  msxA 
busts  oflladviau  nnd  Antoninus  rV\x6,  \Touuti  \\,  oW^cre  q^  \\v^  Viais*a.    %.  \ 
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btist  of  Scipio  Africaous ;  4.  A  statue 
of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne 
6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and 
Cnpiil ;  7  and  1 1.  Busts  of  liacchautes ; 
8.  A  statae  of  Melpomene;  10,  of 
Clio  I  13.  A  sitting  figure  of  Anacreon, 
from  Monte  Calvoj  14.  A  colossal 
bast  of  Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius 
Veros;  16*  Erato;  18.  Polymnia. 

A  passage  leads  to  Boom  VI.,  the 
Galleiia,  or  Great  Gallery,  a  magni- 
ficent hall,  60  ft.  long,  opening  on  the 
garden  panelled  with  marble,  Gi<il!o 
di  Siana^  Manno  Itnezio  ^vrbile  with 
py  stripes),  Ftore  di  Persico  (peach 
^m,  mottled  lilac),  &:c.  2  columns 
the  pilasters  are  in  oriental  ala- 
baster. On  a  table  between  them 
stands  a  small  vase  of  green  granite, 
probably  unique.  The  series  of  busts^ 
m  porphyry  with  alabaster  torsos,  of 
12  Ctesars  are  modern.  The 
)hyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
>m,  is  said  to  have  bee  a  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  i!4. 
Bacehus,  the  Ariadne  of  Ouida'a 
novel. 

Boom  Vn.,  Cabinet  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite. 7.  The  statue  of  that 
fabulous  being  was  found  near  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  some  subject 
DOW  in  the  Louvre.  A  third  statue, 
nearly  ideiUical,  was  excavated  in 
1878,  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  that 
is  between  Via.  Firenze  and  Via 
Napoli,  on  the  Esquiline,  by  Signor 
Costanzi,  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  theatre  Nazionale.  3.  A 
statue  of  a  Faun  or  Satyr  ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the 
bronxe  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palaazo  dei  Conservatori  at  tbe 
Capitol ;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbulon  ;  15.  A  heiidless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ihis,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentaua,  the  ancient  Nomeutnm.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  fioor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  inteT-t^s^Ln^  as  showing  that 
t&e  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
ent  Bet  was  exnctiy  the  saiwe  as  is 


now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. 

Soom  Vin.,  Camera  di  Tirteo,  for- 
merly called  dcllij  OaiuleLihra,  the  can- 
delabra having  been  lately  removed 
to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room  for 
— 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrtaus,  now  in 
the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Duatlx  of 
Milo,  Polydauias,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are — 2.  Minerva  Polias ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  trijiod ;  5, 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla ;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora ;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
Frascati  m  1823  ;  I.*!.  ,^!lsculapius  and 
Telesphorus  ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some 
senatorial  family. 

Boom  IX.,  or  Camera  Egisiaoa.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  marble  gi"oup  of 
a  boy  on  a  dolphin,  trying  to  force 
open  its  mouth,  and  called  Palffiuion, 
eon  of  Athamas  and  Ino;  3.  Tsis; 
4.  Paris;  8,  Ceres  in  black  marble; 
10.  A  modern  st-atue  of  a  Gipsy,  iu 
bronze  and  marble;  19<  A  colossal 
bust  of  Hadrian ;   20.  A  satyr. 

Room  X.,  Camera  del  Fanno.  1.  The 
fine  statue  of  the  Dancing  Faun  in 
the  centre  of  this  room  was  discovered 
in  1832,  with  several  othere  purchased 
by  Pf  Borghese,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Eonian  Villa  at  the  32ud  mile  on  the 
Via  Salara.  2.  Good  draped  statue 
of  Ceres ;  3.  Mercury  Lincmas,  or 
inventor  of  the  lyre;  4.  Satjr;  8. 
Copy  of  the  Fauu  of  Praxiteles,  in 
Parian  marble;  'J,  Pluto;  14,  Sitting 
statue  of  Periander.  Busts :  C.  of 
Seneca;  7.  of  Minerva  Gorgolapha, 
or  with  the  head  of  Medusa  on  her 
helmet.  19.  Group  of  Bacchus  and 
Libera. 

The  TJij^w  ftV-wj  \%  tvi^^\<y^  *^^wsv 
the  Qa.U«ry  M  ^  Vu\i!bi»s^  ^vwR^-yt^ 
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Soom  I.*  Of  thti  0all6ri&.  The  frcB> 
cues  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lanfranco  ; 
the  l^mlecapes  on  the  side  walls  bj 
Huckaert  and  Marchetti.  The  three 
priucipal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bernini,  and  represent, 
2.  ^neos  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
yenrg  old*  1.  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
executed  when  he  was  18;  and  3.  David 
slaying  Goliath,  one  of  Bernini's  finest 
works. 


n.  Camera  del  Bitratti.  1. 
The  bust  of  Paul  V,  by  Beruini;  27, 
The  portrait  of  Marc  Antonio  Bor- 
ghese,  father  of  that  pope,  by  Gaido; 
7.  Paul  v.,  by  Caravaggio;  3.  Th^ 
bust  of  Card.  Scipione  Borghese 
is  also  by  Bernini.  The  numerous 
other  family  portraits  here  are  of 
little  interest  as  works  of  art.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  room  is  one  with 
architectural  subjects  by  Marchetti; 
and  beyond  is  a  cabinet,  on  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  a  painting  of  a 
Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus,  by  Gag- 
nereau,  also  called  Jai)iter  aud 
Antiope. 

Bootn  v.,  Camera  della  Venere  Via- 
oitrice,  so  called  from  the,  1.  statue  of 
Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who 
has  represented  her  as  Venus  Vietrix. 
She  tras  one  of  the  most  beatitifully 
elegant  women  of  her  day.  The 
bas-reliefs  over  the  four  doors,^  in 
tjhlh'unticu^  by  Pocctti,  represent — 2, 
Jupiter  and  his  Eagle  ;  3,  Venus  and 
Cupid;  (J.  Mars;  7.  Apollo.  The 
statues,  4  and  5.  of  Venus  and  Paris 
are  by  Penna.  The  paintings  on  the 
wails^  of  Helen  and  Paris,  the  Death 
of  Achilles,  the  Departure  of  Helen, 
and  those  on  the  celling,  are  by  Gavin 
Hamilton,  an  English  artist  settled 
in  Rome  in  the  last  century.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Infant  Paris  to 
Hecuba,  in  the  octagon  above  the  Villa  LantOj  on  the  Janiculum,  bnill 
central  window,  is  one  of  the  earliest  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Ilonianojj 
trorks  of  Oamniuccini.  I  contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  b) 

\  Giulvj  liymaiw  ■a.vi^  tea  wiUolars.     Th< 
noom  FT.,  Camera  di  Orizont©»  Kas  its\  ftesto^ia  ^«V^t\v  ^«tc»^\a\  ^"^"^^^^^ 
overed  with  pictures,  p5vmledL\sa\ooTvwtti^Q^^^V^^^€«^««^^^'* 


by  Blocmer,  of  Antwerp,  called  OH* 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modern 
Btotue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  tlw 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tudolioi. 
Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters ;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni ;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced. 

I 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  groondi 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Caadno  of 
Eaphael.   1 1  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabesques,  and 
medallions,    attributed     to    Raphael 
They   were  fortunately  removed    to 
the  Borghese  Palace  before  the  events 
of   1849^   when  the  casino  was  de- 
molished.   The  fresco  of  the   Kap& 
of  Helen,  attributed  also  to  llaphael*^ 
was  removed  before  the  Casino  came 
into  Prince  Borghese's  possession,  and 
was  included  in  the  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pana  collection  sold   to  the  Emperor 
of  EuBsift  in  1861:  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  and  Gubbio.  I  u  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  facsimile  of  a 
small     Roman    temple    dedicated    to 
Faustina,  the  peristyle  consisting  of  — 
2  granite  columns  with  their  ancienfH 
Corinthian    capitals,  and  with   copies.^ 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  Louvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodcs  Atticus,  on  the  Via^ 
Appia. 
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XasB  IX.  isoine  remalas  of  the 
frunm  to  the  other  rooms,  which  had 
Vita  eorered  -vfith  whitewash,  have 
Kboi  restored  to  sight  by  the  present 
oecopant  of  the  villa^  M.  Favard,  a 
talented  French  artist:  From  this 
spot  a  mnguificent  panorama  is  en- 
joyed,—the  city,  liver,  Gampagna,  and 
oiountaios  aroand,  gradually  slopiug 
dowu  towards  the  sea. 


YiM&  Ludoviai  was  founded  by  Card, 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  grounds,  fumierly  very  extensive, 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  up  into 
builduag  lots,  forming  the  new  quarter 
caDed  di  Villa  Ludomsi,  They  contain 
3  casiuoB.  The  largest,  on  the  1.  of  the 
entrance,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Domenichino,  is  the  family  residence, 
but  has  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  interior.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the 
Tt.,  contains  a  rich  collection  of  an- 
cient   sculptures,    arranged     in    two 


3.  Statue  of  Apollo;   and  f).  of  Mi- 
nerva   Medica  ;    7t    The  celebrated 
group  called  Thesens  and  iEthra,  also 
Teleoachus  and    Penelope,  but  oon«i 
sidered  by  Wjiickelmann  to  representl 
Orestes  discovered  by  Electra ;  it  bear*? 
the  name  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  MenelauS'^ 
pupil  of  StephanuB ;  9.  A  fine  statue  of' 
a  youth  -with    goat's  ears,   called   a 
Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs  alone  ancient; 
Colossal   bust   in    bronze  of  Marcu« 
Aurelius  ;    15.  A  fine  bead  of  Jnn< 
veiled ;    23.   Good    heroic    statue   ol 
Antoninus   Pius ;  26.  A  statue  much 
restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bacchus; 
30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus  ;  21 .  A  bronze 
[bust     of    Julius     Cffisar,    considered 
to  be  one   of  the   finest   portraits  of 
that    great    man;   28.   The   so-called 
group  of  Arria  and  Pectus,  discovered 
together  with  theC&pitoline  Gladiator, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  composition, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  jEoIus;  30,  Statue, 
of  Mercury;  34.  A  statueof  the  Venui^ 
of  Cnidos;  41.  The  fine  colossal  head 


rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  good^^t^^^^  ^\^;   Litdovisi  Juko  ;   43 


catalogues. 

Boom  I.  The  principal  objects  in 
this  ball  are  statues  of— 1.  Hercules 
Thermaiis  ;  4.  Pan  teaching  the  flute 
to  Olympus;  45.  Venus  coming  ont 
of  the  Bath  ;  30.  Another  Venus;  15. 
A  senatorial  figure,  having  the  name 
of  the  sculptor,  Zeuo  of  Aphrodislum, 
cut  on  the  toga;  IG.  A  series  of 
sepulchral  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
labours  of  Hercules;  19.  Urania; 
9.  Bust  of  Geta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in  an  archaic  style;  28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus  ;  42,  46.  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva;  48.  Her- 
cules Victor  of  Acheloua  ;  34.  A  fine 
colossal  mask  in  rosso-antico  mar- 
ble ;  ,39,  40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and 
Hadrian. 

Boom  n.  Containing,  1.  The  fine 
^  group  of  the  sitting  Mars  reposing 
with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet,  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini, — it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mannad  Veaua;  2,  Boat  of  CJaodius: 


Bernini's  ceJebrated  group  of  Pluto 
carrying  ofi*  Proserpine,  one  of  his 
finest  works;  44.  A  bust  of  Hygeia; 
4r>,  .fjO.  Busts  of  Augustus  (?)  and 
Autinous;  a  colossal  Minerva,  the 
Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antiochus  of  Athens ; 
52.  A  huat  of  Clodiws  Albinus;  54. 
The  sitting  statue  of  a  Hero.* 

In  the  ground-floor  hall  of  the 
3rd  Casino,  called  the  Attrora,  occu- 
pying the  highest  part  of  the 
grounds,  is  the  celebrated  fresco, 
by  tfUt'rcino,  representing  Aurora  in 
her  car  driving  away  Night  and 
scatteringflowers  in  her  course.  Over 
the  entmnce-door  is  a  charming  group 
of  4  Cupids  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrows.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  to 
the  1-  is  Daybreak,  represented  as  a 
youth  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  flowers  in  the  other.  In  another 
opposite  is  Evening,  as  a  young  female 
with  a  child  sleeping.     In  one  of  the 

have  bcfiupbotosn^vXtfAM^^  •  ^^^^v^S3^ 
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adjoin  in  grooms  on  1.  arc  4  landficafyes 
in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of  aD^cls  in 
the  centi'e  of  the  vaolt ;  2  ptiinteti  by 
Dotticnkhino^  and  2  by  fjitcrcino;  and 
in  nnother  some  very  beautiful  groups 
of  Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchcro. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Upper  Balooa, 
abo\'e  the  Hall  of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine 
fresco  of  Fame,  accompanied  by  Force 
ttud  Virtue,  also  by  Gnercino,  From 
the  terrtice  on  the  roof  opens  an  ex- 
tensive panorama  over  Ivonie  and  the 
adjoining  Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  which 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo  ;  a  Sepulchral  Urn,  with 
high  reliefs!  of  a  combat  between 
Bcooans  and  Bomc  barbarouis  jiation  ; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Eg}T)tian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  ;  it  measures  323 
cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25  tons  ; 
it  was  found  witliin  the  precincts 
of  this  villa. 


Villa  Uad&ma,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  l-i  ra.  from  the 
Porto  del  Popolo.  A  road  opening  out 
of  that  connecting  tlie  Ponte  Mollc 
with  the  Porta  Angelica  leads  to  it. 
This  interesting  villa  derives  its  name 
from  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V„  who  married 
Alessandro  de*  Medici.  It  was  built 
by  Giulio  Homano  for  Cardinal  Giulio 
de*  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII,), 
but  from  the  designs  of  liuphael. 
ll  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  ditke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  villa  cousistsof  a  beautiful  io<jffia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  6'i;(/io 
Jiornitiit)  and  Gimanni  dn  Udine :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffims,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  tooms  on  the  K  side  of  the 


Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen^  -with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  an4 
the  Me*iicean  anus  in  the  centre,  aia 
by  Giulio  Eomano.  These  frescoea  arei, 
engraved  in  Griiner's  work  on  'Thi 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome; 
during  the  15th  and  IGth  Centuries.* 
The  front  towards  Eome  was  to  have 
consisted  of  a  heniicycle,  decorated 
with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed  ;  the  opposi 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part 
the  loggia  of  .3  arches,  is  Ionic.  From 
the  terrace  opening  out  of  the  great 
hall  there  is  a  lovely  View  over  the 
plain  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  Sabine  Mountains.  The 
geologist  will  be  intereRted  in  examin- 
ing the  strata  close  to  the  Villa  Ma- 
damn  ;  they  coutain  a  great  quantity 
of  fossil  marine  shells  of  the  pliocene 
period.  A  path  from  here  through  the 
woods  leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Nfario, 
and  to  the  Villa  MeUini. 


Villa  Massimo  Rignaao,  opposite 
the  Villa  Ludovisi,  entered  from  the 
Via  di  San  Basilio.  The  Casino, 
hitherto  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  villas  within  the  walls  oi  Kome, 
has  been  much  spoilt  by  the  sale  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  beautiful 
grounds  to  building  speculators.  In 
the  great  dining-roora  is  placed  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  unfortunate  Count 
Rossi,  assassinated  in  June,  1 848.  It  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  Tenerani's  portrait 
statues. 


Villa  Kattei,  on  the  Caslian,  now 
the  property  of  Baron  Richard  von 
Hoffmann.  The  grounds  command 
splendid  views— tlmt  of  the  Alban 
hills,  with  the  aqueducts  of  the  Cam- 
pagna and  the  walls  of  Rome  In  the 
foreground,  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed; 
the  view  over  the  baths  of  Carac-alla 


and  the  Aventine  is  also  very  fine. 

Several  specimens  of  ancient  marbles 

.    ....  .........  -    are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
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siaint's  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  i5th 
cohrirt  of  the  Vigili,  who  vere  sta- 
tioned h<Tei  tJieir  names  are  iji scribed 
ou  tliem.  Th<i  wall  of  Servius  TiiUius 
encircled  tlie  part  of  the  Cajliau  an 
which  the  Villa  Mattel  stands. 


Villa  Medid.— This  fine  villu,  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  the  seat  of  the  French 
xlLcadtiray,  and    the   property   of  the 
FreTieh  Government,  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal  Ricci,  of  Montepnlciauo,  from 
the  designs  of  Aimibale  Lippi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  garden  facade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angela. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Card. 
Alossandro  de'  Medici,  prior    to   his 
beiiig^  elected  Pope  as  Leo  XL  Galileo 
passed  some  time  in  retirement  here, 
OTer  the  door   of   the  room  where 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  has  been  put 
up  this   inscription,  "  Here  was   the 
prison  of  Galileo   Galilei,  guilty    of 
haviTtg  seen  the  earth  revolvti  round 
the  sttn."     The  situation  of  this  villa 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Home,  and  the 
grounds  are  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit. 
The  panoramic  Views  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  edifi<'^'  and  from  the  Bel- 
vedere   in     the     garden,    are    mag- 
nificently extensive.     The  villa  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  casts,  and 
iu  the  garden  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Rome.  The  French  Academy,  founded 
ill  I6C6   by  Louis  XIV.,  was  estab^ 
Jislied  in  this  villa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present   centary;    an    exhibttiotj 
of  pictures    by  French    artists  takes 
place  here  eveiy  year  in  May,     Upon 
the  walls  of  the   palace   towards   the 
garden  are  several  interesting  frag- 
ments  of  ancient  sculpture,  amongst 
others  a  cnrions  relief  of  H.  Codes 
on  the  Snblician  Bridge,  and  some  re- 
presenting temples  and  other  edifices 
of  ancient  Itome. 


Villa  Melliai,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Muriu,  about  a  mile  from  tht* 
Vortn  Augdica  hy  an  v3icdUui  cur- 
ri^e-remU,  is  now  included  within  the 
modera   fort,    nad   permits    caji     be 


obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Military 
Engineers  in  Via  del  Quirinale.  Jt  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  whom  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  derived  its  name. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest; 
situations  about  Kome,  its  great  attrac- 
tion being  the  magnificent  view  it 
commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagua,  und  the  distant  mountains.* 
The  casino  offers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  view  from  the  Belvidere 
on  its  summit.  The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting  point  iu  a  geological 
point  of  view,  being  composed  of 
beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  fnarine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  theSubapeu- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  fnmi 
this  locality  ;  they  are  to  be  found  on 
the  slopes  toward  the  Tiber,  behind 
the  Villa  Madama,  und  along  a  path 
leadiiig  through  oak  woods,  and  about 
f  m.  farther  N.,  in  the  ravine  which 
opens  into  the  meadows  of  la  Far- 
uesina. 

Villa  Famphili-Doriai,  entered  l)y  a 
grand approacjj, formed  outof  the  ruins 
of  the  Corslui  Villa,  about  ^  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (open  to  the 
public  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  including 
carriages,  private  or  hired,  providt<i 
drawn  by  2  horses ;  on  Sund.  only  by 
special  permission  from  Prince  Doria ), 
the  most  extensive  villa  on  this  side  of 
Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 
circiut.  It  was  presented  by  Innocent 
X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  >i'itb  of 
his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was  arranged 
from  the  designs  of  Autinori  and  Al- 
gardi.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 
tions, among  which  the  lofty  pines, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cas- 
cades are  ju  the  fantastic  style  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Caaino  M'as 
also  built  by  Algardi.      In  184i)  the 

•  TVio  poinoTKunao.  t^om.  Mat  "^V^^  ■^'3^\si.\ifiA 
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casino  and  grounds  of  the  tHIb  vere  I 
occupied  by  the  republican  troops  j 
of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained  his  j 
position  for  many  weeks  against  the 
^hole  power  of  tlie  French  army. 
During  the  frequent  struggles  the 
gardens,  &c.,  were  seriously  injured. 
From  the  side  of  the  grounds  over- 
looking^ St.  Peter's  we  have  a  better 
view  of  the  flank  of  the  basilica 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  place.  The  colnmbaria  and 
tombs  discovered  iu  these  grounds 
mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Aureliu.  The  most  complete  colum- 
bariuiE,  a  very  large  one,  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  erected 
a  semicircular  church  decorated  with 
ancient  Corinthian  columns,  and  com- 
municating with  the  casino  by  a  sub- 
terranean passage.  A  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  BauguiiiQry 
struggles  about  the  villa  has  been 
raised,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
great  avenues  of  evergreen  oaks;  it 
consists  of  au  octagonal  temple,  having 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  its  front, 
covered  by  a  canopy  supported  by  4 
white  marble  Doric  columns,  with  the 
names  of  several  of  the  dead  who  lie 
beneath  inscribed  on  the  basement. 
Opposite  the  Porta  di  San  Paiicrazio, 
the  villas  of  the  Vascello,  Corsliii,  and 
of  the  Quattro  Venti,  being  nearer  to 
the  walls,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  and 
the  frequent  sorties  of  the  besieged, 
were  reduced  to  an  irremediable  state 
of  ruin.  The  two  latter  were  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Parafiti, 
forming  a  new  approach  from  the 
Porta  di  8au  Panirazio,  An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  of  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
Avhich  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
roaii  from  the  Via  Aureiia  to  the  Via 


The  Villa  WolkOnfild,  On  the  Esqui- 
line,  occupies  a  considerable  extent 
between  the  two  roads  leading  from 
Santa  Maria  Muggiore  to  the  Bosi liens 
of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa  Croce ; 
it  is  the  property  of  the  liussian 
princely  family  of  Wolkonsky.  From 
the  highest  point  there  is  a  line  view 
over  the  Campagna  and  Alban  Hills, 
The  arches  of  the  Neronian  Aque- 
doct,  which  carried  the  Claudiau 
waters  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to 
the  Ceelian,  traverse  the  grounds,  and 
afford  a  series  of  naturally  framed 
views  through  their  openings^  which 
will  delight  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
A  curious  Columbarium,  consisting  of 
3  chambers  superposed,  has  been 
opened  near  the  aqueduct;  on  the 
front  which  faced  the  ancient  Via 
Labicana  is  an  inscription  in  fine 
Iioman  characters,  stating  it  to  haire 
belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  by 
Eutychius,  one  of  the  same  profession ; 
it  is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Nero.  The  terra- 
cotta sarcophagus  in  the  lower  cham- 
ber,  with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later 
period.  Strangers  are  admitted  into 
the  grounds  with  a  permission  to  bo 
obtained  from  the  Eussian  embassy. 


§  IG.  Weather  and  Climatb. 

Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  work  oq 
Climotej  describes  that  of  Rome  as 
**  mild  and  soft,  but  rather  relaxing 
and  oppressive.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature,  as  determined  by  33 
years'  observations  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  is  eo^"  V,  or  Ij©  below  that 
of  Naples,  and  4^^  below  that  o; 
Madeira.  The  mean  temperature  o 
winter  is  ILP  higher  than  that  of 
London,  and  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  Naples,  but  11°  below  that  of 
Madeira.  In  spring  the  mean  tempe- 
ta.\\ite  \fe  ^'^  -aA^ve  Ijondon,  1°  cold* 
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and  Provence,  l>ut  not  of  Nice.  Its 
diurnal  range  is  nearly  double  lliat 
gf  London,  Penzance,  and  Madeira, 
In  steadiness  of  temperature  from  day 
to  day  Rome  comes  after  Madeiro, 
Nice,  Pisa,  but  precedes  Naples  and 
Pau,"  In  regard  to  moisture,  Kome, 
allliuugh  a  soft,  cannot  be  considered 
a  damp  climate,  Upon  comparing  it 
with  the  dry,  parching  climate  of 
Provence,  aiid  wiib  that  of  Nice,  we 
find  tliat  about  ouc-tliird  more  raiu 
fails,  and  on  a  greater  number  of  days. 
It  is,  however,  considerably  drier  than 
Pisa,  and  raucb  more  so  than  the  S.W. 
of  France.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fail  at  the  Coliegio  Itomauo  Observa- 
toiT^  is  -9^  inches.  The  frosta  which 
occur  ill  December  and  January  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance,  being 
more  the  effect  of  radiation  under  a 
brilliauL  clear  sky  thiui  of  a  freezing 
atmosphere.  The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  Kt!l(jniji  falls  lower 
tliau  25'^  Fahr,,  although  it  was  as 
low  as  17^  in  Feb.,  1S45.  Dec,  Jan., 
and  Feb.  are  the  colde&t,  and  July  and 
Aug.  the  hottest  mouths  in  the  year, 
their  I  respective  .mean  temperatures 
being  47'-'  2'  and  75^  y',  and  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  shade  93^  7'. 
tJpou  an  average  of  several  jears, 
raiu  falls  on  93  days,  !55  are  fine, 
122  cloudy^  of  which  88  are  sunless. 
Daring  the  winter— 1870-71 — the  fall 
of  rain  was  excessive,  more  than  20 
inches  having  fallen  in  2  months ; 
which  raised  the  level  of  the  Tiber 
to  above  17 ^  meters  (bl^  feet) — the 
greatest  height  reached  during  the 
present  century — producing  most  de- 
stroctive  floods  in  nil  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city.  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  ou  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hoars.  The  N,  wind,  or  Tra- 
tnontana^  prevails  often  for  a  consider- 
able time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  long-continued,  it  is  mouerate 
and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
harsh  and  penetrating  :  this,  however, 
seldom  extends  beyond  .1  days,  tbough 
the  years  1868,  1869,  and  l879-l6Sn 
were  remarkable  exceptions.  The  Si- 
rocco, or  S.  and  S.E,  winds,  although 
fclaxjjjg,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months ;  in  summer 


their  debilitating  efTects  are  more 
marked  and  oppressive.  Tho  hour 
ivanffJtatch/  followmf  mns^t  is  the 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day,  cs~ 
pi'Ci'iiliy  in  summer.  Another  local 
peculiarity  is  the  care  with  which 
the  Komans  tutoid  expoaura  to  the  sun 
generally:  it  is  a  saying  that  none 
but  Euglishmen  and  dogs  walk  in 
the  sanfihine  at  Rome,  In  a  city 
built  like  Rome  the  native  practice  iu 
this  instance  is  unc|ueslit>ii:i!ily  the 
most  prudent  j  for  the  rapid  transi- 
tion from  a  powerful  sun  to  shady 
streets  open  to  the  keen  spring  winds 
is  severely  felt  by  invaUds. 

The  Malaria  fevers,  whii^li  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  iif 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
are  of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their 
producing  causes  and  general  charac- 
ters, as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  aud  Esiscx, 
in  Holland,  and  in  marshy  low-lying 
districts  over  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  form  and  symptoms  under  which 
these  fevers  manifest  themselves  nmy 
differ;  but  it  is  the  same  disease, 
from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
swamps  of  Walcheren  to  the  pestilen- 
tial shores  of  Africa,  only  increased 
iu  severity,  mxieris  paribus,  as  the  tem- 
perature increases.  Malaria  fevers 
seldom  occur  epidemicaliy  at  Kome 
before  July,  and  they  cease  early  in 
October  with  the  first  autumnal  rains, 
a  period  during  which  few  strangers 
reside  there.  The  fevers  of  this  kincl'^ 
which  exist  at  other  seasons  aregene-* 
rally  relapses,  or  complicated  with 
other  diseases,  such  as  afTectious  of 
the  lungs.  One  of  the  most  comm*m 
predisposing  causes  of  this  fever  is 
exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  or 
chillf,  in  damp  places,  immediately 
after  the  body  has  been  heated  by 
exercise  and  in  a  state  of  jjerspiration. 
Exposure  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun,  especially  in  the  spring,  also 
frequently  causes  relapses.  Another 
is  improper  diet.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  wholesome  nourishiuR  food 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  are 
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emption  of  the  populous  parts  of  large 
towns  from  niuiaria  is  in  consequence 
of  the  grenter  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, aud  adds,  "  A  person  may,  I 
helicve,  sleep  with  perfect  safety  in 
the  centre  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
hy  having  his  room  kept  well  healed 
by  a  fire  during  the  night."  The 
miasmata  which  produce  malaria 
fevers  originate  in  the  exhalationB 
from  swampy  lauds  with  rank  vege- 
tation, whose  fermentation  under  a 
hot  sun  emits  microscopic  aportB,  which 
more  or  less  poison  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  transported  by  currents  of 
air.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  S. 
wiud  blowing  across  the  Pontine 
marshes  towards  Rome  must  be 
charged  with  these  noxious  germs. 
They  are  dispelled  by  fire,  and  their 
advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.  Ileuce  we  find  tliat  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuiiy,  while  it  would  he  daiigermis 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  n 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
jnalaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
extension  of  the  population.  When- 
ever the  population  has  diminished, 
the  district  in  which  the  decrease  has 
taken  place  has  become  unhealthy; 
and  whenever  a  large  number  of 
perscms  has  been  crowded  in  a  con- 
fined space,  as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the 
ni<ire  densely- peopled  quarters  around 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  salubrity  of 
the  situation  has  become  apparent  in 
spite  of  the  uncleauly  habits  of  the 
inhobitants:  to  persons  affected  with 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  affec- 
tions, a  ijouthern  aspect  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  Roman  writers, 
who  have  collected  some  curious 
proofs  of  these  facts,  state  that  street 

Eavemeuts  and  the  foundations  of 
ouses  effectually  destroy  malaria  by 
preventing  the  eiuanation  of  the  mias- 
mata; and  that,  whenever  a  villa 
aud  it«  gardens  are  abandoned  by  the 
oiraens,  tiw  site  becomes  unhealthy, 
ai/d  retnaius  so  08  Jong  as  it  coul"mid<;& 
ttniuhahited. 


In  regard  to  Rome  as  a  residence 
for  invalids,  it  is  generally  cop- 
sidered  one  of  the  best  in  Italy  w 
the  early  stages  of  consumption.  In 
bronchial  affections  and  in  chronic 
rbeuQiatism  it  has  been  fonwd  heoe- 
ficial ',  but  to  persons  disposed  tii  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  snJfercd 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vaie- 
tudinarians  of  a  nervous  teniperi- 
ment,  or  subject  to  mental  despon. 
deucy,  the  climate  of  liome  is  D«rt 
suitable ;  nor  is  it  proper  for  pei*soni 
disposed  to  haemorrhagi.      "  -.or 

for  those  who  have  suT:  in- 

termittent fevers.  The  *,»..../.,  ,..^  re- 
marks are  of  importanec  to  the  in- 
valid :  — "  There  is  no  place  where  SO 
many  temptations  exist  to  alliu-e  him 
from  the  kind  of  life  which  he  ought 
to  lead.  The  cold  charches,  and  the 
still  colder  museums  of  the  Vatican 
aud  the  Capitol,  the  ancient  hiitK«, 
&c.,  and  we  may  add  the  Catacomb*, 
are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  invalid. 
It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  imagine 
that  when  once  in  such  a  place  the 
evil  is  over,  and  that  one  may  as 
well  remain  to  see  the  thing  fully. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  cast- :  a 
short  visit  to  these  places  is  much  \en 
dangerous  than  a  long  one.  Exciir- 
siotis  into  the  country  when  the  iram 
weather  of  spring  commencoB,  partica- 
larly  when  made  on  horseback,  nte 
another  and  a  fretiuent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  ctpecially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  lu  seleetjug 
their  places  of  residence,  invalids  can* 
not  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp 
quarters,  and  should  bear  in  mind  the 
well-known  Roman  saying,  that,  tfA*"* 
fhe  SHU  df>es  not  enter,  the  yhy^icUm  iif 
miriihh/  Jnnst. 

The  following  observations  ou  t^e 
climate  of  Rome  were  drawn  up  for 
the  Editor  by  one  of  tiie  uuost  euii* 
nent  Italian  physicians  practising  iti 
the  Capital :  - 

"  It  is  acomuitii 
the    natives    tiia<  li 

thiCieni  the  hlij'xl  (i.,... 
The  fact  is,  this  clim  new 

\i,K\^  iviWiViSAt  Ui  Sauv  ,,  iii< 
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ilie  quality  of  the  blood.  The  cliroate 
-rill,  th'"■"^"'"|■"  nrov-.i  ,AT.,.  K^.Tieficitti 
ia   ^<  >   of  a 

!)-m[»  ;  lilitated 

coustitiiiioitf,  aud  geucruUy  iji   cases 
SfcocouipnTiuHl  with  languid  circulation 
ad  ;:  i      Vility.    It  Jswijll  known 

that  ,  ;  coiisnoiptioD  originates 

In  ih'c  iL;.«.  [  rirtiher  of  instances  in 
If^vch  constir III!  ;  .,  :itid,  theiefort!,  the 
ipilmatti  of  l.niiu-  jnoves  particularly 
|>eneficial  in  all  coses  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consiimptioii  and  ia  the  first 
Utagc'S  of  the  (liseu&e,  or  when  it  is  not 
o  far  advanced  as  to  be  accompauied 
rith  fever  aud  an  iiiflumnmtory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
pase,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  a  sanguineous  tcmpcrameDt 
Iftud  an  intlamuiatory  constitution,  the 
climate    of    Rome    produces    a    very 

Rrejadicial  actloD,  and  the  disease 
urries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
lenaination  —  a  remark  iudeed  appli- 
cable to  all  southern  climateji. 

•*The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
ha  belonging  to  the  llomun  climate 
\rill  explain  how  it  acts  unfavour- 
ftbly  in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  dis- 
p4>5etl  to  apoplexy  and  to  abdominal 
congestions. 

••  Rome  is  very  injurious  to  weaM  sto- 
r/iadig ;  and  it  is  pai'ticularly  preju- 
ilicial  in  cases  of  atonic  tlijsjKp^iiX  and 
hypochondriacal  affections.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  persons 
affected  vith  iujaammutorv  action  or 
irritation  of  the  mucous  Vi|pbranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gtuiritis. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
Amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Itome  is  unfavourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  rc- 
"verse  ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vaDtagcous  to  the  earliest  agL-s. 

**  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhcca  and  dysentery. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners  remain  in  tlie  city. 

'*  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
fibout  lioifuin  fex)ers.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  agae,  the  same 
tfliJfili  exhu  ia  all  m&rahy  cauutrtes 


of  tempertite  and  Southorn  Europe. 
Tliis  fever,  however,  at  Rome,  assumes 
fiometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  very 
malignant  character^  then  called  the 
Fehbre  J'tniiciosa,  and  if  not  attended 
to,  or  cut  short  in  time,  is  very  likely 
to  prove  fatal;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset*  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  fevers 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
Komc  are  exactly  the  same  as  everjr- 
where  else,  and  only  ignorance  of  tlietr 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Roinan  ferers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  liome.  Numerous 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  appeared 
amongst  foreigners  arriving  from 
Naples,  and  have  been  attributed  to 
the  unhealthy  situations  near  the 
Chiaja  where  they  had  resided,  and 
the  bttd  water  and  open  and  pestilential 
sewers  in  that  part  of  Naples. 

"  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints, 
Avith  much  advantage  to  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  climate  of  Rome,  eypeeially 
if  the  residence  of  the  invalid  has 
been  protracted  through  the  hotter 
months/' 

Deaths  from  tifphoki  among  the  per- 
manent rtsidents  in  Ivome  average 
2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  large  town 
in  Italy.  All  wells  in  Rome  have  now 
been  closed  by  order  of  the  Munici- 
pality, El  wise  provision  —  the  water 
supply  by  the  aipieducts  being  pare 
aud  abundant. 

Travellers  must  be  particularly  cau- 
tioned against  u  reprehensible  practice 
of  innkeepers,  and  other  interested 
parties  at  Nice,  Florence,  and  even  in 
Paris,  in  discreditmg  the  sanitary  state 
of  Rome,  and  preventing  strangers  re- 
sorting to  it,  by  representing  epidemics 
of  every  kind  as  raging  in  it. 

Borne  may  now  be  gafeljf-  pronounced 
one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  Italy. 
In  1884,  5,  and  f,  when  the  cholera 
decimated  other  districts  of  the  penin- 
sula, it  never  obtained  a  footing  in 
Rome.  Tbiri  immunity  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  natural  advantages  of  a 
city  W)  ^tt^^  -ftt^iNV^M*.  V\>Js\  «.*y^»e,\».v 
water  atii  l\i<i  ^t«>v^<6^X. ^^^<^'=«^  "^"^ 
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the  municipal  anthorities  with  respect 
to  cleanliness  add  a  proper  supervision 
of  the  quality  of  food  introduced  into 
the  public  market. 

In  fatal  cases  of  illness  among 
foreigners  in  Borne,  claims  are  some- 
times made  by  hotel  keepers  and 
lodging  letters  for  the  expense  of  re- 
newing the  curtains,  carpets,  bedding, 
&c.,  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
deceased,  especially  in  infectious  cases, 


among  which  consumption  is  usually 
classed.  If  these  demands  prove  ex- 
orbitant, arbitration  had  better  be 
resorted  to  without  invoking  legal 
decision.  Dr.  G.  Taussig's  work,  1870, 
'The  Roman  Climate;  its  influence 
on  Health  and  Disease,  serving  as  an 
Hygienical  Guide'  (1870),  and  Dr. 
Tommasi-Crudelio  *Clima  di  Roma* 
(1886),  are  useful  books  for  invalids  to 
consult. 
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§1.   On  THt  GtOLOGY  of  THE 

CbuitTRt  ABOUT  Rome. 

The  e^^tensive  tract  of  country  which 
bears .  the  general  name  of  the  Cam- 
pagnft,  forms  a  jdnd  of  amphitheatre, 
closed  towards  the  N.  by  the  trachitic 
hills  of  Tolfa  and  the  volcasic  hills  of 
Braccianp ;  toward?  thp  N.E ,  E.,  and 
S.E.  by  the  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  *  Apennines,  the  'Volscian 
and  Lepine  mountains ;  whilst  it  is 
open  on  the  S.  and  W.  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  *  In  this  amphitheatre 
rises,  to  the'  S.E.,  the  volcanic  group 
of  the  Alban'  hills,  so  fine  an  object  in 
the  Roman  landscape ;  to  the  N.W. 
Monte  Gimino,  forming  the  S.  boun- 
dary of  the  great  plain  of  Etruria; 
to  the  N.  the  solitary  and  classical 
Soracte,  and -to  the  E.  the  insulated  ofl- 
shoots  from  the  Sabine  Apennines — the 
ancient  Monies  Comiculani,  now  Monte 
Celio,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gennaro. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  t}ie  JHonte. Gennaro  to  the, N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feetfani  tlie  Monte  di 
.  south  ,of  Rocca  Massima 


Semprevjsa 

in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 
The  geological  formations  of  this 
part   of  Italy  are   referable   to  the 

flfecocdary,  Jerjtiary,  and  Quaternary  \  oft  ii\i«%\.xvcA^«^'''i*^^o*-«<^o-" 
periods,  and  to  the  volcanic  eruptions  \  at  t\i«\>^e  o^  ^XixOti'YOTW! 


Secondary  Rocks. — Thej 
of  the  XTmbrian  and  Sabine  i 
as  well  as  the  detached  j 
Soracte  and  the  Comiculan 
sist  o£  limestone  rocks,  bel< 
the  Jurassic  period.  Betw< 
and  Tivoli  they  are  chiefly 
to  the.  Superior  and  Middle 
some  few  localities  only  are  tl 
Lias  or  Oolite  found-  The  f 
■exactly  under  the  towns  of  ] 
Moricpne,  where  are  the  moi 
rocks  known  in  the  Roman 
and  in  it  large  fossils  resemb 
of  M^galodon  have  been  d 
and  the  o<dite  on  the  Via  Vs 
outside  the  town  of  Tivc 
Comiculan  hills  are  Sup< 
Middle  Lias,,  and  so  also  is 
lated  ridge  of  Soracte  whic 
an  island  in  the  Tertiary 
amidst  the  dejections  of 
ancient  Volcanoes  of  the  disi 
still  stands  in  the  midst  of 
pagna,  its  rarely  found  fossi 
mg  it  to  the  Lias  format! 
Cretaceous  formation  exte 
TiYoli  (where  it  is  Inferior)  t< 
Falestrina,  the  Eemican  am 
Mountains,  the  latter  sepai 
Pontine  marshes  from  the 
t\ie  ^^cvto,  wad  which  havin 
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fof  Gaetn.  continue  into  ihe  provinces 

where  lie  river  Litis 

.  extremity  before  emp- 

v;  ...^  i;^r<r..  .iito  tbe  sea  at  GarigliaDO. 

From   Suhiaco   onirards,   as  just   de- 

I  scribed,   it    consists   of   the  superior 

I  creiftceods  Hipporitic  Limestone. 

The  Neocomian  period  is  represented 
ai  a  few  spots  only  in  the  VoUciau 
moan  tains  and  at  cue  site  nearer 
EUime,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Porta 
Romana  at  Tivoli. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata   in  the  more  imme- 
I  diate  vicinity  of  Rome  is  at  Monte 
U|Uo,  one  of  the  gronp  of  the  Morttes 
Blpnicniani,  at  the  W,  foot  of  Monte 
^fennaro,    and   about    18    miles    from 
the  capital.  Tbe  conical  hill  on  whicb 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 
formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 
the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,   from    the    great    unmber    of 
|J  Terebratuhc  ( r,  resupinat'i)  it  contains, 
i   may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  caicare  ammonitico  rosso,  is  ex- 
trexneiy  abundant  in   ammonites  (A. 
insignis,  A.  bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A. 
'i  comeosis.  A,  stemalis,  A.  subarmatns, 
A.  desplacei,  A,  Nilsoai,  A.  fimbrJatus), 
and  is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and 
inferior   oolite.     Higher    up  still  the 
existence  of  the  Aptychus  and  Tere- 
bratnla  diphya  indicates  an  age  con- 
'   temporaneous  with  the  Upper  oolites 
I  or  Lower  cretaceous   deposits  of  N. 
I  Europe.     The  calcareous  rock  is  pai- 
J  tiaJly     doloraitized   at    Monte   Cclio, 
where  it  is  now  extensively  quarried 
for    making  lime.     No  trace   of  the 
'  upper   cretaceous  rocks  exists  in  this 
I  neighbourhood,  but  all  round  tbe  base 
of  the  3  hills  of  Monte  Celio,  S.  Angelo, 
and  Poggio  Cesi,  may  be  observed  the 
Pliocene   marls   in  horizontal    strata, 
I  characterised  by  fossils  similar  to  ihose 
of  many  localities  of  the  liialiau  plio- 
i  cene,  particularly  at  Formello,  at  the 
!|  S.   extremity  of  the  group,   wherein 
j   clay- pits    to   supply  brick-kilns  have 

been  opened, 
I       The  rocks  of  the  saperior  cretaceous 
ipen'od  coassBt  of  a  compact  grey  lime- 


stone contaiuiog  nudiy  genera  of 
fajnily  Rudistes,  including  Hipputi(e$,-j 
Ritdinlites,  Sphjcrulites.Capiotinff,  &Ct] 
Tertliby  Hocks. — The  Eocene  rock* * 
cousjst  of  numnittlitic  limestone  which 
are   found   at   Casape  and   the  Agro 
Ceriti   (hetweca   Civita   Vecchia  andj 
Tolfa  j  as  well  as  other  localities.     Su 
perior  to    these   are  the  tnacigno  ot^ 
sandstone  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio,    at    PaUano    (in    the    Heroici 
mouutaiiis),  and   St.  Severa  and  St. 
MarinellA   in    the   vicinity   of  Civita 
Vecchia. 

The  Pliocene  group  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of  a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
nanje  of  creia^  with  numerous  re- 
mains of  fossil  Fteropodus  molLusca — 
Cleotlora,  Cymbulia,  Cuvier)a,Hyulii 
and  4  beautiful  Echi&odermata  (Ci 
daris  reraiger,  Schizaster,  Sec],  Zoo- 
phyta  (as  Flabellum  valicanum,  Sic,) 
(base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.)  ;  2,  aa 
extensive  series  of  strata  of  grey^ 
marls,  passing  gradnally  into,  3,  the 
sands  which  constitute  the  upper  part 
of  the  series.  All  these  beds  are  well 
developed  on  the  range  of  hills  parallel 
to  the  right  bank  r>f  the  Tiber,  between 
the  Monte  Mario  and  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Janicolum,  where  the  bine 
marls  are  extensively  dug  for  making 
bricks  and  tiles  ;  and  the  yellow  sands 
and  gravel  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  Porta  de'  favallegieri  to  the  Villa 
Pamphili-Doria. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are— for  the  different 
species  of  Pteropoda,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  bthuid  the  Vatican  palace  and  tit, 
Peter's,  and  in  the  Vfldle  dell'  Inferno, 
leading  towards  Monte  Mario ;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  ahovo,  ilju 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Jlonte  Mario, 
near  the  Villa  Madania,  ami  in  the 
BoEchi  dells  Faniealna,  near  the  Tiher, 
on  the  1.  after  crossing  the  Ponte 
Molle,  ami  at  Via  della  Cammillnocia 
and  Valle  d'  Acqua  Traversa. 

Nearly    4u()    species,   identical 
thetno&l  i[vanw\\\v  V-V^ti-fet  <a^  vW,*?i 

of  the  \d\ia  \jox^CT\i^%  wi  "Cu^ft  ^ 

^  IE.  *1 


cf  the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocclii's 
*  Conohiologia  FoBsile  Sabapeuniua,' 
have  been  discovered  ij»  theenvirnus  of 
the  Eteruul  City.  lu  the  Museum  of 
Geology  of  the  University  of  liome  is 
a  large  collection  of  foss-ils  from  Monte 
Vaticano  and  Monte  Mario,  which  have 
b€en  recently  arranged  by  Prof.  K. 
Meli,  who  published  a  catalogue  of 
them  in  IdSG. 

The  tertiary  strata  -will  be  couve- 
niently  examined  from  the  line  of 
tiilU  bordering  the  rt.  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tibtr^  from  oboiil  a  mile 
N.  of  the  Monte  Mario,  to  Fozzo  Fan- 
^aleo  and  8,  Fasaera  at  the  3.  extremity 
of  the  Monte  Verde,  and  in  the  cuttings 
of  the  railway  as  far  as  La  tfagUaiia. 
Konte  Hario  itself  is  formed  of  Plio- 
cene maris  and  sands,  od  the  summit 
of  which  rest  the  more  modem  toI- 
canic  corgloraerates  of  the  Campagna. 
Behind  the  Vatican  Basilica  and  Palace 
are  numerous  clay-pits  in  the  lowest 
Pliocene  beds,  covered  with  beds  of 
yellow  marine  sands,  which  form  the 
continuation  of  the  Janiculum ;  and 
immediately  outside  the  walls  is  the 
HEoiite  della  Creta,  which  furnish  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  an- 
cient times,  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  for  bricks  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Rome.  Farther  S.  the  com- 
pact or  older  volcanic  tufas  rest  im- 
modiately  on  the  last-mentioned  strata  ; 
the  series  of  longitudinal  ridges  which 
lire  crossed  by  the  carriage-road  that 
leads  from  Eome  to  Civita  Veccbia, 
and  to  Porto,  being  composed,  iu  the 
bottom  of  the  intervening  valleys' be- 
tween them,  also  of  tertiary  rocks. 
On  the  N,E.  part  of  tlie  Curapngna, 
but  at  gome  distance  from  iiome,  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  larfjely  developed 
OQ  the  lines  of  the  Viee  Nomentana 
and  Sfilara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  base  of  the  Sabine 
calcareons  Apennines,  and  beneath  the 
YolcanJc  conglomerates  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  Iwttoui  of 
the  valleys  of  Leprigmano,  and  in  the 
environs  of  EigTiano,  the  tertiary 
marU    coutain    reniains  of  a  species 


of  Italy.  Between  Soracte  and  the 
Tiber  are  the  tertiary  hills  of  Fon- 
lano,  extending  to  Ponte  Felice, 
beyond  which  the  formation  is  con- 
nected with  the  Subapenuine  region 
of  Central  Italy,  Tuscany,  &c.,  along 
the  valleys  of  'the  Nera,  of  the  Tiber, 
and  of  the  Chiana. 

Ou  the  S.  of  the  Campagna  the 
Pliocene  formation  on  thu  sea-<M}a£t 
near  Forto  d'  AncLo  is  very  imporlani 
oa  account  of  its  fossils.  The  Pliu- 
cenic  rocks  there  consist  of  a  clijf  in 
the  form  of  a  raised  beach.  The  o/./ 
Pliocene  are  represented  by  grey  marls 
with  marine  fossils  analogotis  to  those 
of  Monte  Vatieano  near  liomef  the 
base  of  Monte  Mario  and  of  Castel 
Campanile  near  Palo  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  The  most  characteristic  and 
abundant  of  these  fossils  are  Osirea 
cochlcoi'i's  I'ecten  histrix;  a  small  and 
beautiful  kind  of  T<Tef}rotuiiri>i^  TUmcia 
coRticxia,  &c.  Above  the  marls  just 
described  is  found  a  somewhat  friable 
yellow  sandstone,  most  rich  in  fossils, 
belonging  to  the  recent  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. The  most  abundant  are  Fisctttn 
Ojptfrcu/um,  in  great  quantity,  Vrtia 
JiiCijbtta,  Terehrattiht  nmpulUi^  Scaiaria 
ItincUifSifSiC,  also  numerous  and  beau> 
tiful  examples  of  Echinodei^tnata^  such 
as  E,  mdo^  sphmrechmus  granuk^'is, 
Schiioster  canalifems,  Spatangus  dtsua' 
raresti,  B.  Rhodi^  &c.»  and  Bryoxoa  and 
Zoopfiytiif  such  as  Myrhzoon  irunctitum, 
Fasicuiijyora  Marsilli,  Dafrancia^  Cdk^ 
par  a  J  Alembranijyoraj  Reiepora  ccUuhM, 
and  of  Annelidff  Ditrupa  coarctattu  &q. 
Tills  sandstone  is  interior  to  the  de- 
posits of  the  Alban  (Laziale)  Tolcanoef, 
and  its  stratification  is  inclined.  When 
sufficiently  hard  it  is  used  for  hullding 
purposes  under  the  local  name  of 
Macco,  as  also  a  somewhat  soft  cal- 
careous sandstone  which  is  quarried  at 
Falo  26  mites  from  Kome,  likewise 
Pliocene,  but  an  older  formation  thau 
at  Anzio  as  shown  by  the  presence  of 
fossils  of  Pecten  latissutiua^  PecUn  fia- 
belliformiSf  Spondyliis  quinquecostatus  and 
Ainp/iistcgma  hanerina. 

Volcanic  Hockb.— By  far  the 
grealtst^artof  the  surface  of  the  Cam- 


of  rossil  elephtLiit,  a   very    rare    oc- \  ipag^a  vu  l\\t  <iviN\rous.  o\ 'Cvvit  <t.'&i^\tiil  is 
eurreace  in  th^  lover  Pliocene  Wis^  fotmei  otT»&Vw\BN&o^'v^'i«»a&wfw©a 


ej  may  be  classed  under  two 
ieads,  very  different  in  tLeir  miue- 
ralogical  eharactei's,  the  nr\oile  in  which 
they  were  d€posit*id,  iheir  age,  Sec. 

Tile  more  anc"ieol,Trhich  is  generally 
found  succeeding  the  teiliarj'  marine 
deposits,  or  contemporaneous  with 
them,  b^ing  the  result  of  submarine 
'Volcanic  action,  consists,  in  and  near 
Gome,  of  a  red  volcanic  t<ifa  formed  by 
ail  agglomeration  of  asfies  and  frag- 
niduts  of  pumice:  it  has  boon  desig- 
nated 2'ijfa  litoiJe  by  local  geologists  ; 
it  "was,  and  Btill  is,  much  UEed  for 
building  purposes.  It  forms  the  hiwer 
part  of  most  of  the  Seven  Hills  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  constituting  the 
Tarpeian  rock  beneath  the  Capitol, 
the  lower  portion  of  I  he  Palatine, 
(^nlriiial,  Zsquiline,  and  Aventine,  It 
Teposes  often  on  fresh-water  marls  con- 
taining moll  usca,  e.g.  Helix,  Planorbis, 
and  Limnea.  It  is  extensively 
quarried  at  the  foot  of  ft[onte  Verde, 
outside  the  Porta  Portese,  nn  the  rt, 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  near  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Agnese,  on  the  Via  Nonaeutaoa, 
vbere  it  is  covered  by  a  quaternary 
deposit,  in  which  numerous  remains  of 
elephants  are  imbedded.  No  trace  of 
the  craters  which  produced  this  older 
ta&  can  now  be  discovered. 

A  cartain  interval  occurred  between 
tbift  deposit  and  ihe  more  modern 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Canipagna,  during 
which  the  laud  seems  to  have  been 
raised,  and  several  parts  of  it  covered 
•with  fresh-water  lakes  or  marshes.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  belong  the  strata 
of  cinders,  ashes,  he,  which  form  the 
more  immediate  surface,  and  which 
are  often  very  regularly  stratified, 
contaitiing  inipressiions  of  leaves  of 
land  plants^  and  here  and  there  beils  of 
calcareous  gravel  and  maris,  with  land 
and  fresh-water  shells,  and  sometimes 
fossil  bones,  as  we  see  at  Monte  Verde. 
Of  the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  MonuB 
Socer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  J^ionieu' 
tana,  overlooking  the  River  Auio,  may 
be  cited  as  an  example-  of  the  latter, 
-which  may  be  referred  to  the  diluvial 
or  quaternary  deposits,  the  marls  with 
lymnete  beneath  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aarelius  an  the  IntenDontfam  of  the 
Ckpitolf  and  the  fuiaceous   beds,  on 
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which  rests  the  cit^  wall,  above  the 
Porta  di  S.  Spirito  m  the  Tra»tevere. 
These  shells  must  have  l»een  im- 
bedded when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol 
was  a  mursh.  We  thus  discov«^r  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological 
event  preceding  the  building  of  Home. 
The  greater  part  of  these  recent 
volcanic  rocks  were  deposited  on  dry 
land ;  the  beds  are  in  general  hori- 
zontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana  or 
volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  belong  to  this 
period  of  subacrial  volcanoes,  the  red 
t'tftt  gmnulti'e  in  which  the  CaCacombs 
are  hollowed  out,  and  probably  the 
more  compact  varieties  of  tufa  called 
PeperinOj  quarried  at  Albano  and 
Marino,*  and  that  whkh  borders  the 
Xago  di  Caatiglione,  the  ancient  Lacns 
Gahinna. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modem 
ci-atcrs  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shtipe  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters, — The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
^  Monte  Cavo  i\0^i}  m.  above  the  sea) 
'  farming  the  highest  point  of  the  Alban 
I  range  ;  the  central  opening  at  the 
summit  now  forms  the  so-called  Campo 
d'Aniiibalo.  At  its  base  are  several 
smaller  craters,  of  which  the  lakes  of 
Albano  and  Nemi,  and  the  Vall'ariccia 
on  its  west  side,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. Extensive  currents  of  lava  de- 
scend from  the  declivities  of  the  Alban 
hills,  the  longest  being  that  which  can 
be  traced  from  near  Marino  to  the 
tomb  of  CaDcitia  Mettlla  on  the  Appian 
Way,  giving  off  a  branch  which  runs 
from  nearle  Frattocchieat  the  bottom 
of  the  ascent  to  Albano  to  near  the 
Tiber  at  Acquacetosa  and  Vallerano, 
beyond  the  iSiisilica  of  St.  Paul. 
Another  underlies  the  hill  of  Tmou* 

•  Prj)fBssor  PodkI  sapposes,  frfjm  the  Mlst- 
tjiic^  uf  fuB«3l  wtkQfl  in  tie  Alban  i      ■     "     "'  nt 

ithns  reHnllcd  from  muderuj^tldii  r 

soluUty  luciy  wKli   mere  [irubab.!  i  j- 

buted  to  gusi'ouifi  enianaliorw  pa&hin^^  tinLnigli 

modem  ul  &V\  Ctt^  v^"»5^^^^^^^*  ''^  ^^^  ^^*^ 
volcanoijB, 
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Iwn;  a  third  forms  tliat  on  which 
Oolonna  is  perched  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  country  around;  a 
fourth,  the  hill  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
ancient  Lannviam;  a  fifth  proirudes 
undei'  the  emineniie  on  which  VeUetri 
stands ;  whilst  several  k^ss  extensive 
are  cut  through  by  the  lines  of  mil- 
way  to  AJbano  and  Fraseati.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Cacnpagna  we 
have  the  crt^^t  cmteriform  depressions, 
now  filled  by  the  Lakes  of  Bradoiaao 
and  Bolsena;  and  tlu'  pieiuresque 
elevation  crater  of  Vioo,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Cimmian  range. 

To  the  mineraiogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interestinp;  species  of 
minerals.  In  the  lava^  fio  extensively 
quarried  for  paving-stone  in  theqaarries 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  tomb  of  Ciecilia  Metella,  on 
OQ  the  Appian  Way,  he  may  procure 
Pseuiont^pheliw,  GisftKndUe,  L'reis!akiti% 
Fhiilipenti^,  &c. ;  and  in  the  tnasst's  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  tlie 
peperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  and  AlbanOf 
many  of  the  same  minerals  as  are 
found  in  the  dejections  of  the  t'osso 
Grande  on  the  declivity  of  Vesuvius — 
such  as  fine  crystals  of  Lencite^  of 
Ilaiiynty  Garnet,  Ve&urkin^  PIconastf, 
Augite,  3leiomtt\  ^\^phelint'.  Mica,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  compact  and 
dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emakationh,  Mineral 
SPElNoa,  &c.,  to  be  referred  to  quater- 
nary periods,  abound  In  the  vicinity  of 
Home.  The  most  remarkable  called 
Solffttaraa,  emit  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases ;  which 
in  contact  with  springs  give  rise  to 
acidulated  waters.  These  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
enbstauces  in  volcanic  districts,  whereas 
nearer  tu  the  limestone  beds  of  the 
Apennines  they  have  produced  tliose 
deposits  of  travertine  so  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  Campagna,  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  sprinffs  are 
the  small  lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartar! 
and  Solflitftra  near  Tivoli  (see  p.  4G3). 
The  acidulated  mineral  springs  of  the 


road  to  Albano,  are  the  best 
uear  the  capital. 
Diluvial  Qctaternarv  DiPOSiTa, 

Fo^il  Afamnialm,  ifr.— -It  is  not  easy  in 
the  cla««ification  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
around  Home  to  fix  where  those  be- 
longing to  the  Pliocene  period  end, 
and  tliose  of  the  post-Plioceue  or 
Diluvial  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds 
of  sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  scat- 
tered remains  of  fossil  animals.  The 
quaternary  deposits  occupy  exclusively 
ihe  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio. 
They  also  contain  a  greater  proportion 
of  debris  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  beds 
of  pebbles  alternating  with  lacustrine 
deposits  containing  fresh-water  shells. 
The  best  localitie-s  for  examining  them 
are  in  the  gravel-pits  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Fonte  MoUe,  containing  silex 
arrow-heads,  and  forming  the  eleva- 
tions which  extend  from  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  rt,  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  base  of  Monte  Mario ;  and 
in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  base 
of  the  Monte  Sacro.  In  this  diluvial 
deposit,  consisting  of  sands  and  gravel, 
are  bones  of  the  elephant  (E.  meridion- 
alis);  mammoth  (E.  primigenius), 
being  the  most  southern  limit  in 
Europe  to  which  this  animars  re- 
mains have  been  traced ;  rhinoceros 
(tichorinus) ;  hippopotamus;  one  or 
two  extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo, 
horse,  hog,  and  deer,  wiih  those  of  a 
species  of  Felis,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  lynx.  In  tiie  ravine  of  Tlnviolata, 
on  the  old  road  to  Monte  Celio,  have 
been  found  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
with  tliut  arrowheads,  the  deposit 
being  a  quaternary  volcanic  tufa.  The 
quarries  of  B.  Agnese,  in  this  dejxtsit, 
are  worth  visiting.  The  beds  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  on  which  reposes  that  of 
quatemflry  gravel,  offer  well-charac- 
terised wave  and  ripple-marks  of  the 
waters  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

Fossil  Ma31malia. — The  existence 
of  three  species  of  elephants,  and  of. 
different  geological  ages  in  the  environi 
of  Rome  is  to  be  particularly  noticed ; 
l\ve  one  \Ti  A«  lower  Pliocene  marls, 


much  resorted  to  by  modern  Romans, \\\ie  o\.\ver%  Y-a  \)t\«.  <\wa\ft:t\WLT's  <i\Vvi\w 
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The  existence  of  the  i4ephaui  in  tJbe 
Pliocene  strata  is  a  receut  discoverj' 
ID  palsontology,  having  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  marine  beds  near  lElig- 
nano,  where  an  undisturbed  skeleton 
■was  dug  out  in  1858.  The  species 
appears  to  be  the  Elephas  antiquusof 
Falconer.  Tlie  second,  or  E.  meridimi- 
alis,  is  remarkable  for  its  colossal 
stature  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
its  tusks ;  some  of  the  largest  bones 
have  been  discovered  on  the  declivity 
of  Monte  Verde,  outside  of  the  Porta 
Portese,  and  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche, 
near  la  MagHana.  A  few  bones  of 
the  E.  priscus  have  also  been  found 
here.  The  Elephas  priniogeuius,  so 
abundantly  found  in  Northern  Europe, 
has  been  met  with  but  rarely  in  Ceotrat 
2tiUy.  lieniains  of  a  mastodon  (M. 
arverxiensis)  exist  in  a  local  fresh- 
water deposit  at  Hontoro,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nera,  4  ra.  S.W.  of  Narni. 

Amongst  the  recent  geological  dis- 
coveries, in  the  environs  of  Rome>  is 
that  of  an  ossiferous  cavern,  containing 
bones  of  extinct  and  recent  animals, 
which  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Brother  Indes, 
flf  the  schools  of  the  Freres  Chretiens 
in  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano,  where  the 
collection  may  be  seen.  The  cavern, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Uonte  delle 
Oioie,  at  a'  short  distance  on  the  rt., 
after  crossing  the  Ponte  Salaro,  is 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  tafn,  which 
here  rests  ou  the  gravel  deposits,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  of  the  Via 
Nomentana  and  Monte  Sacro.  The 
oamber  of  species  hitherto  discovered 
is  about  30,  of  whichf  amongst  the 
extinct  species  is  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  Felis  (Felis  VenieuilUi)  as  large 
as  the  tiger,  of  the  Ursus  fossilis,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  fossil 
E*|nnfl,  Bos  primogenius,  &c. ;  whilst 
in  the  upper  and  more  modem  portion 
are  almost  all  the  living  animalB  of 
Ihe  country.  The  cave  h  still  the 
resort  of  foxes,  reptiles,  birds,  &c. 

PosT-PLiocBXB  Deposits — Alluvial 
Formations.  —  The  most  remarkable 
deposits  of  this  kind  are  those  at  the 
xaouth  of  the  TibtT,  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  in  describ- 
ing the  classital  sites  of  that  district, 
uader  the  heads  of  Excursions  to  Ostio, 


Porto,  &c,  (pp.  ."jOS  et  seq.y  The  Isola 
Sacra,  which  occupies  an  area  of  several 
square  miles,  has  been  entirely  formed 
within  the  historical  period  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  still 
encroaching  on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  V2  ft.  annually.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  an 
immense  deposit  of  a  similar  nature, 
extending  from  tlic  base  of  the  Volscian 
mouuiaius  on  the  E.,  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  Latium  on  the  N.,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Metliterranean,  and 
which  is  also  extending  from  similar 
causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.  A  post-Pliocene  deposit 
of  auother  kiud  consists  of  a  loose  and 
porous  calcareous  rock,  which  forms 
the  plain  parallel  to  the  coast,  nearly 
iu  the  whole  extent  from  Palidoro,  oa 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
to  Leghorn ;  it  coutuins  recent  marine 
shells,  and  cousists  of  a  loose  travertine 
and  agglomerated  sand,  with  extensive 
beds  of  gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it 
is  quarried  fi^r  building-atone  between 
PftMoro  and  Palo,  and  beyond  the 
latter  forms  the  low  laud  at  the  base 
of  the  lulls  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa, 
as  it  does  iu  the  euvirous  of  Civita 
Vecchia;  it  is  similar  to  that  quarried 
so  extensively  behind  Leghorn  under 
the  name  of  Fnfichimi,  for  the  hydraulic 
works  of  the  port ;  in  some  places  it  is 
seen  as  high  as  40  and  50  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-level.  Meli,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Liucei, 
Feb.  1360,  enumerates  133  species  of 
fossil  shells  found  by  him  during  the 
preceding  autuuiii,  in  the  post-Plio- 
cene deposits  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Civita  VeccMa,  of  which,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Cerithium,  found 
near  Cometo,  the  living  representa- 
tives Btill  inhabit  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  To  the  same  period  may  be 
referred  the  rocks  so  extensively  used 
for  the  hydraulic  works  at  Brtmusi,  on 
the  Adriatic. 

Connected  with  the  very  recent  date 
of  some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
the  environs  of  Rome,  is  the  discovery 
of  vases  aud  human  remains  beneath 
or  in  the  igneous  deposits.  This  subject 
has  given  rise  of  late  to  much  discussion. 
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peculiar  and  pritnitive  style  have  b^on 
fbund  in  the  volcanic  ashes  Iwneath 
the  mosses  of  Alban  peperlno,  especi- 
nlly  near  the  town  of  Marino,  the 
iParoo  dl  Oolonna,  and  near  tfonte 
Cuoeo,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Al- 
bano.  If  established,  this  discovery 
-would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  eniptions  of  the  Alhan  hills  were 
posterior  to  historical  periods,and  to  the 
existence  of  man  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  Editor  has  received  on  this 
Buhject  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Signor  Pacifico  di  Tucci,  of  Velletri, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract r —  I 

**  Everything  concurs  in  proving 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
Latin  hills,  established  there  after  the 
first  eruptive  period,  were  surprised 
by  the  eruption  of  the  central  crater  at 
its  second  period  of  volcanic  activity. 
The  great  discoveries  of  prehistoric 
implements  made  by  the  Comin,  De 
Ro&si,  under  the  peperino,  demonstrate 
this,  conajsting  in  an  entire  necropolis, 
covered  and  cemented  by  the  volcanic 
raufli  and  showing  the  most  archaic 
form  of  the  dolmen  or  dead-man's 
boQse.  The  commerce  of  our  early 
fathers  with  Etrnria  is  shown  by  the 
importation  of  primitive  Etrnscan 
vases,  also  btiried  under  these  volcanic 
strata.  The  discovery  of  such  vases 
has  been  accompanied  by  that  of  iron 
hracelets,  buckles,  and  other  orna- 
ments. But  the  discovery  which  best 
connects  the  history  of  man  with  the 
volcanic  activity  of  Latium  is  that  of  the 
tBs  gntva  and  hSes  signaium,  under  pcpt- 
rino  strata,  which,  although  warmly 
contested,  is  a  positive  fact,  and  esta- 
blishes one  period  of  eruption,  in 
Latium^  ija  the  time  of  kingly  Koine. 
Soon  after  I  discovered  the  prebiatoric 
human  statioti  of  B.  Gennaro,  on  the 
banks  of  an  ancient  rivcr-hed,  partially 
filled  up  by  a  current  of  lava,  and  a 
little  lower  down  by  two  currents  of 
peperino,  from  which,  besides  the  rich 
collection  of  stone  weapons,  of  the 
neolytic  period,  now  in  ray  possession, 
I  also  extracted  an  important  piece 
of  les  grave.  As  the  ms  sigiuiixtm  was 
fouud  in  the  |>eperino,  near  the  station 


the  primitive  Romans  witnessed  some 
of  the  tremendous  volcanic  phenomena, 
of  which  Latium  was  the  centre,  an 
induction  confirmed  by  a  ritual  pre- 
scription of  the  Ar%'al  brothers  order- 
ing that,  *Si  immUs  Albani  tuytde'i  in- 
jfcerint  feruie  fcr  tv>cem  dies  a'jefuntur.' 
I  have  already  mentionetl  the  human 
station  of  S.  Geunaro  (halfway  between 
Genzano  and  Velletri)  ranging  from 
the  flint  period  to  the  epoch  of  a 
rudimental  city  with  walls  of  peperine 
stone  squared  in  the  Etruscan  manner, 
and  I  can  now  add  five  other  sfarions 
equally  important.  The  Andreola, 
near  Cori,  Eocca  Hassima,  Velletri, 
Castel  Ginnotti,  and  CarroiJceto,  all  of 
which  have  yielded  flint  implements, 
now  in  my  collection,  in  such  abund- 
anct:  and  perfection  as  to  establbh  the 
supremacy  of  the  inlmbilants  of  Latinm 
over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  in  this 
kind  of  work  . , ." 

Tbavebtine  maybe  considered  u  t 
comparatively  modem  deposit :  in  this 
part  of  Italy  it  is  confined  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  The  most  exten- 
sive masses  of  travertine  exist  near 
the  base  of  the  ealcareoas  Apennines, 
and  especially  in  the  plain  below Tivoli, 
aiid  have  furnished  all  that  stone  so 
extensively  used  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  montunents  of  Kome.  In 
former  times  the  action  which  pro- 
duced it  was  much  stronger  than  at 
present,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
may  be  considered  the  expiring  etfort 
of  volcanic  agency  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  travertine  seldom  contains 
traces  of  other  organic  bodies  than 
vegetables,  but  bones  and  teeth  of 
many  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  Bos. 
Cerons.  Hippopoiamus  have  recently 
been  found  imbedded  in  travertine  at 
Cava  delle  Caprina  near  Tivolt.  The 
scarcity  of  animal  remains  may  be 
attributed  to  the  waters  by  which  it 
was  deposited  containing  in  solution 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
geu  gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
animal  life.  Travertine  exists  within 
the  city,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  and  forms,  outside  ilie  Porta 
^YVamvmti,  tv  ^Tc«A.  ^art    of  the  low 


of  S.  Geanaro,  it  may  be  inferred  that  \  TMi^e  o?   1IL<jtL\,fc  t^rv^i^  ^fsxint^v 
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from    Uie  Porta    del  Popolo   to  the 
Poute  Molle, 

The  latG  Professor  Ponzi  published 
S  geological  maps  of  this  district,  one 
embracing  tlie  capitul  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  Latium,  the  other  the  en- 
virons of  Givita  Vecchia  and  of  th*^ 
metallif^roas  district  of  La  Tolfa,  and 
of  the  country  extendiriig  from  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano  to  the  sea.  More 
reeent  are  those  by  the  Societa  Geo- 
iogica  di  Roma,  viz.,  Campagna 
Romana,  1879,  and  Italia,  18$l. 

The  geologist  Tiill  find  in  the 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  the  Dni- 
vei-sity  of  La  Sapienza,  a  very  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  the  bills  within  the  walls  of  Home, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist 
Brocchi,  to  illustrate  bis  work  '  Dt- 
gerixioiie  del  Suolo  di  Roma/  1  vol, 
8 TO. ;  the  series  formed  by  the  late 
Prof.  Ponzi,  the  most  eminent  of 
Komao  geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of 
mioerals  from  the  lava  current  at 
Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  p«perino  of 
Albatio,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
eold  by  the  late  Count  Medici  Spada 
to  the  Roman  Goveraraent. 


which  branches,  at  the  station  of 
Ciompino,  14  chiJometers  from  Rome, 
into  the  three  lines  named  above. 


§  2.  Albak  and  Tltbcci^n  Hills. 

The  ancient  roads  whicli  led  most 
directly  to  this  group  of  hills,  so  popu- 
lated and  important  before  and  during 
Roman  rule,  were  the  Appian  and 
Latin  Ways. 

They  are  now  superseded  hy  the 
Rome -Naples,  Rome  -  Marino,  and 
Rome-Frascati  Railways,  and  by  the 
modern  carriage-roads,  Yiu  Ap^w 
Hfota  and  TVa  Tuscutuua. 

For  the  benefit  of  classictd  and 
archaeological  travellers,  who  may 
prefer  to  the  more  rapid  modes  of 
locomoUon  a  pilgrimage  a  bug  tht 
once  celebrated  liegiw-i  FiarM/n,  the 
iirst  approach  to  the  Albau  hills, 
described  in  this  Handbook,  is  by  the 
A,vcIE^T  Appian  Way. 

The  second  route  is  by  the 
New  Appias  Way  ; 
and  the  third  by  the 

RoME-NAPLEa  UAJLWAr, 


The  V'ja.  Appia. 

This  ancient  road  is  open  for  car- 
riages from  the  city  gates  to  AlbaBO, 
For  the  casual  visitor  a  few  hours 
will  suffice  to  inspect  it,  but  the  anti- 
quarian traveller  will  find  matter  for 
much  study  in  the  many  curious 
monuments  and  inscriptions  between 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebostiauo  and 
Frattocchic,  in  an  extent  of  11  Roman 
miles. 

The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  roads  from  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  World :  it  w:ia  commenced 
A.u.c.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Clandius  Caecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  greater  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
thu  Roman  Empire. 

qua  lliDlte  noto 
Apfia  JoriKRnuii  ttrKur  Recisa  Viakxtit. 

sm.  sylv.  U.  a. 

Until  the  reigti  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Ciccilia  Metella»  or  be- 
tweeo  theaixl  and  1 1th  m.,was  almost 
confounded  with  the  surioundiug  Cam^- 
pagna,  and  only  marked  by  the  line 
of  ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitary 
waste  :  it  was  reserved  for  that  Pontitf 
and  his  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Fiue  Arts,  Signer  Jacobini,  to  restore 
to  light  its  interesting  remains.  Com- 
menced in  V850,  the  works  of  excava- 
tion wereexmipleted  in  1853,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  late  Couuneudutore 
Caaiaa,  who  published  a  most  inter- 
esting work  ou  the  discoveries  made, 
with  detailed  topographical  plans  and 
restorations  of  the  principal  monu- 
meuts.* 

TilouumcuU  BMvetfe\,U\;  \Vot^vw>^-  t-ttivi.— 
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The  Via  Appia  commenced  nearly 
1  m.  within  the  Porta  Appia  of  the 
Aurelian  vrall,  the  modern  gate  of  S. 
St;bastiano,  at  the  Porta  Ca|>eua,  the 
position  of  w  hich  was  about  300  yards 
beyond  tho  mod*.'rn  Via  di  San  Gre- 
gorio,  c<trrespouding  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Vidley,  bet*e(.'U  the  CBl^lifiu 
and  Aventine  hills,  crowned  respec- 
tively by  the  Villa  Muttei  on  the  L, 
and  the  eh.  of  Santa  Balbina  on  the 
rt.  The  distance  from  this  point  to 
the  luoderu  Porta  di  San  ^ehastiano 
is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  iacladed 
between  the  moi'e  ancient  wall  of 
Servvus  Tullius  and  that  of  Aurelian. 

Leaving  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  we  aonn  after  cross,  nearly 
opposite  the  batlis  of  Caracjlta  the 
Manufia^  the  ancient  Aqua  Crabra, 
whichf  entering  the  city  near  tliu 
Porta  Metronia^  after  running  through 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  MaxLmus, 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  near  the 
opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima :  be- 
yond this  and  on  the  1.  the  modern 
Horticultural  Gardens  are  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  grove  aud 
Tempie  of  the  CamenjB,  near  which, 
in  more  ancient  times,  were  the  Foun- 
tain and  Valley  of  Egeria,  the  site  of 
Numa's  interviews  with  that  mys- 
terious nymph.  The  locality  is  fixed 
by  Juvenal's  description  of  the  journey 
of  his  friend  Umbricius  and  himself; 
the  place  was  then  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Jews  of  the  lower  orders. 

Sed  dum  tota  duintia  rheda  componitur  unA, 
Sul)stltitad  veterts  Arcus,iaaijliiiftn:quf>Cap<erjiiin 
Hie,  ubl  noctamsT>  Numa  coas-lllufbat  ainicn?. 
Nunceacri  fbntU  neuiu:^,  ctdelubrft  lijc&iitur 
JudclM.     .     .    . 

lo  vallfiii  Egpii.'E  dcacendimua  et  spelunua 
DiosimilPB  veriB    ....        Juv,  SatAlL 

Farther  on  still  on  ourl.  stands  the  Oh, 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  aud  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marccllus,  and  mentioned 
hy  Cicero.  Here  the  Via  La  tin  a  di- 
verged on  the  1.,  aud  in  the  triangular 
«pace  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi  (see 
Index),  the  CoJtimbaria  of  the  nelgh- 
houring  Vigna  Oodini,  \ifYik\v  ate 
described  above,  tind  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  rusid,  in  the  Vign 
Moroni  and  Gasali,  some  substrnt.'N 
tions  of  ancient  cdilices  aud  sepul- 
chres. The  so-called  Arch  of  Dmam 
follows,  aud  120  yds.  bej^ond  th 
Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano:  in  th 
Vigna  Naro,  on  the  rt.  was  found  th 
1st  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  whicl 
is  now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before 
the  Ciipitol.  It  was  in  the  spac«  on 
the  I.  outside  the  modem  gate  that 
stood  the  Temple  of  Mars,  where  the 
armies  entering  Rome  in  triumph 
used  to  halt;  the  slope  being  the 
ancient  Clivus  Martis  mentioned  in  & 
l)eautifidly  cut  inscription  in  the  Gal- 
ieria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vatican.  The 
foundations  of  the  towers  of  the  gate, 
and  the  archway  itself,  are  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  while  marble,  from 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  Vigna  Cartoni 
are  still  to  be  seen  fragments  of  the 
cornice  and  entablature.  Passing 
under  the  railway  viaduct  aud  cross- 
ing the  Almo,  the  huge  mass  of  ruin 
on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  be  the  sepntchre 
of  OetB,  aud  behind  the  modem  Osteris 
di  Acquataccio,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  is  that  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Absacantbui>,  a  minion  of  Domi- 
tian'a.  The  Tomb  of  Priscilla,  which 
was  long  supposed  to  be  the  Mausc- 
liium  of  the  Scipios,  is  surrounded 
by  niches,  which  probably  contained 
statues ;  the  circular  tower  placed 
opnn  it  is  a  medireval  construction. 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther,  the 
modern  Strada  della  Madonna  dri 
Diviu' A  mo  re,  branches  off  on  therf.  ; 
at  this  bifurcation,  on  the  1.,  is  the 
Ch.  of  Somine  quo  vadis  (see 
"Ohurches^'),  so  called  from  the 
tiniiiitiou  that  it  was  here  St  Peter 
in  his  flight  from  Rome  met  our 
Saviour,  who  to  the  above  inquiry  of 
the  Apostle  replied  VcuCo  Jkimttn 
itcrum  a^ucifgi.  On  the  floor  of  tho 
church  is  a  marble  slab,  upon  which 
is  shown  a  copy  of  the  foot-marks 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  left 
upon  the  pavement.  The  original, 
iji  whiLe  marble,  is  preserved  amongst 
the  most  precious  relics  of  the  neigh- 
bouring basilica  of  Sau  Sebastiano. 
Mwx   ^A?>'s\Ta^  Bfimine  quo  vndis,   the 
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§    2.   VIA    APPIA. 


to  the  so-called  Fountain  of  Egeria  | 
and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  branches 
off  on  tJie  1.:  iUl*  space  which  intur- , 
vtfues  between  this  and  the  descent 
ifi  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of 
table-land,  the  centre  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  2nd  m.  On  the  1. 
are  the  Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of 
Augtistus  and  of  Livla»  and  of  the 
family  of  the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna 
Vignolini,  and  on  the  rt,  of  the  Cecil ii : 
behind  the  latter,  iuthe  Vigna  Aramen- 
dola,  or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities 
place  the  site  of  the  Temple  or  iEdicuJa 
of  the  Divus  lledieulus.  The  Casate 
dei  Fupazzi  on  1.  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  tlie  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Preiextatus;  and  nearly  opposiie  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Cataoomba  of  St. 
Cflilixtns  (see  Index).  Beyond  the 
Vigna  dei  Pupazzi  a  road  leads  to  the 
ch.  of  Sant'  Urbano.  On  the  descent 
to  S.  Sebastian  are  numerous  sepul- 
chral remains,  that  nearest  tJie  ch. 
hdooging  to  the  tomb  of  Claudia 
Semue. 

Id  the  Vigna  B'tmhinim,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  some  curious 
tomt)s  were  discovered  in  IS.MT*,  com- 
manicating  with  the  Jewish.  Catacomb 
(see  Index).  The  Tomb  of  Bomtiliifl 
and  the  Cirona  of  Masentius  on  the  1. 
have  also  been  fiitly  noticed  already 
(see  Index).  The  3rd  milestone  stands 
half-way  between  tJie  tomb  of  CaccJlia 
Metella  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  machicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani 
fortress.  The  ruined  Chapel  of  the 
Caetani  on  the  rt.  is  iuterestin<j  as  one 
of  the  few  Gothic  edifices  about  Rome ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblongs  nave>  at  the 
extremity  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aps^e :  there  are  traces  of  a  circular 
wheel-window  iu  the  opposite  gable, 
and  6  pointed  ones  on  each  side ;  the 
roof  15  destroyed,  but  the  spring  of  the 
arches  shows  that  they  were  pointed 
ttud  corresponded  in  number  with  that 
of  the  windows.  The  Tomb  of  Ciecilia 
Uetalla  (see  Index)  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lava  currenf,  which 
descended  from  near  Marino,  and  may 
be  well  seen  in  the  numerous  quarries 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  to  the  1.  of  the  road, 
whence  a  eonsidembie  portion  of  the 


paving-stone  of  the  modern  city  is  ob- 
tained. From  this  point  the  Via  Appia 
ruus  almost  in  a  Blraigbt  line  an  far 
as  Alba  no,  its  direction  being  very 
nearly  S.  Z^°  E.  1  m.  beyond  this,  on 
the  1.,  or  close  to  the  4tli  m.,  on  a 
modern  pier,  are  placed  several  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  tomb  of  M.  Serviliua 
Quartns,  which  was  restored  by 
Canova. 

A  few  yards  beyond  this  on  the  1. 
is  II  very  interesting  bas-relief,  placed 
upon  a  motleru  pedestal,  supposed  to 
represent^  the  death  of  Atys,  the  son 
of  CrtBsijs,  killt'd  in  the  chase  by 
Adrastus ;  the  sitting  figure  is  Croasns, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behindhand  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiiiy  as  predicted  to  the  father  iu  a 
dream.  This  bas-relief  was  evidently 
the  ornairient  of  a  eepulcbral  monu- 
ment;  and  as  we  know  from  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  at  the  4th  m.  on  the  Ap|>ian 
Way,  and  consequeutly  near  this  spot, 
thiat  Seneca  was  murdered  in  one  of  his 
villfts,  by  order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  tomb  of  the  phi- 
losopher was  liere.  Beyond  this  in- 
teresting site,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
sepulchral  inscription  in  verse  of  the 
sons  of  Sextus  Ponipeius  Jusiue^  a 
freedman  of  oue  of  the  Sexti,  descen- 
dants of  Ponipey  the  Great:  close  to 
it  are  the  ruins  of  a  smQll  temple 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  where  numerous  Christians 
suflered  martyrdom. 

From  tliis  point  we  enter  on  a  real 
Street  of  tombs,  M'hicb  continue  un- 
interruptedly for  nearly  4  ni.:  be- 
tween the  4th  and  5th  m,  the  most  re- 
marltable  are — on  the  rl.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Cains  Plinius 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freed- 
man of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  iu  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters;  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  farther  a  Doric 
tomb,  a  very  ancient  republican  con- 
struction iu  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  warrior  with  warl'dca 
inalrutnentSi  \  wcii  ouft  Qi  ■a.\■a^stx  ^^v^aSs. 
to  sevtraX  uTteKv^^evs  'a^  ^^^^  \wsL^  ^'l 
lb  e  Secanduvi,  aa  'vastfvVws^  '^^'^ 
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18  CnnOUS— TITO  .  clavsio  .  sccvvso . 

PHILIPPIAXO  .  COACTORI  ,  I  LA  VIA  . 
laCNE  ,  VXORl  INDVLGEKTISSIMO  J  pro- 
bably of  the  time  of  Trajan ;  from 
which  it  'woi»l<l  appifir  that  the  de- 
ceased -was  a  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
iMjBt  of  husbands,  in  modern  phrase- 
Habirius   Hennodorus,   of 


of 


ology 

Rabirift  Demaris,  and  Usia  Prima,  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  with  baa-relief  por- 
traits of  each;  and  a  liille  farther 
another  republican  monument  in  pe- 
perino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
■without  an  inscription. 

After  passing  the  5th  id.,  on  the  tL 
is  a  circular  mound, on  whi^jh  stands  a 
modern  tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond 
2  larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  ba^e- 
ment  of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Cauinn  supposes  to  be  the  Tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Coriatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilla,  rai&ed  by  the 
Konions  iu  their  contests  with  the 
Albans :  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  diflerent  from  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Jnipcrial  period;  they  resemble 
some  of  those  decidedly  Etruscan,  s\ich 
as  the  Alsietian  mound  tombs  near 
Monterone  on  the  road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  whilst  their  position  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  distatice  from 
Kome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  groimd  behind  would  be  the  site 
of  the  camp  entrenched  by  the  Aibans 
in  their  attempt  to  appose  the  proeress 

^ril._    T> I  .  „  <-r»     >i  »i         .tit 


of  the  Komans  under TnlUis  Hostilins. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently cotiverled  into  an  Ustrinum^ 
or  open  space  where  hamau  bodies 
were  eonsimied,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  rood  are  some 
extensive  ruins  formerly  known  as 
Homa  Vecchia^  but  now  considert>d 
to  be  those  of  the  large  suburban 
ViUa  of  the  Quimtilii,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Emperor  Conimodus,  who  put 
those  two  virtuous,  but  temptingly 
rich  brothers,  to  death,  in  order  to 
possess    himself    of   their    property. 

'The  bage  pyramidal   ruin   on   the   1. 
near  this,  called  without  onv  founda- 

tion,   the  Sepulchre  of  the  MetelU,  \a\  Wot 

one  of  the   most  pictttresque  o\>ieelfi\ra< 

Appie,  remarkable  ftom\  o? 
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its  massiye  soIldHy :  the  narroTniess 
the  pedestal  on  ^rhich  the  great 
is  supported,  like  a  mushroom  on  ii 
stalk,  is  owing  to  the  large  blocks 
stone  which  formed  the  outer  part 
the  base  having  been  carried  away  ft 
building.     Behind  this  tomb  on  the  1. 
is   the   pictnresqne   castellated    fann-> 
house  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.    A  little 
beyond,  near  the  6ih  m.  on  the  Appian, 
is  an  inscription  relating  to  a  member 
of  the  family   of  Caecilii,    iu   whose 
sepalcbre,  as  we  axe  toid  by  Eutropios, 
Pomponius  Atticus  was  buried;  and 
close  to  it  that  of  the  Terentii*  the 
family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  intimately 
allied  with  that  of  P.  Atticus.      Be 
tween  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  I.,  are, 
the  memorials  of  Sergius  Deroetrins, 
wine^merchant  (Vinarins)^  who  liwd 
in  the  Yelabmm;  of  Lucius  Arrim; 
and  Septimia  Galla. 

At  the  Gth  m.,  also  ou  the  I,,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  pictnr- 
esqne ruins  on  the  Via  Appia,  the 
large  circular  sepulchre  called  Casals 
Botondo,  of  such  huge  dimensious, 
that  not  only  is  there  a  house  and 
farm-buildings,  but  an  olive-garden, 
upon  its  summit.  Excavations  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  several  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Cotta  in  fine 
large  letters.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  erected  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  Messallinus  Cotta,  Causal 
A.D.  20  to  Mb  father  Messalla  Corvitiui, 
the  historian,  orator,  and  poet,  the 
friend  of  Augustus  and  Horace,  ont* 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  intlaential  of 
the  great  senatorial  families  of  the 
time — 
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Cotta 

IHprtdurti  kimen,  pirMdianaque  IVjtI. 
MaternoB  Coitas  cni  Mpssallocquc  fialeraoiS 
llHXima  nobiiiULs  iu^euitn«(4  d^tllt'— 

Oi'id.  i^jnsi.  xvi.— 

who  died  in  the  1  Ith  year  of  onr  era. 
The  inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi— ar. 

AURELIUS   M.    F.   M,   COTTA,   MEBSA1>Lu£ 

coRvixo  PATRi.    The  tomb  was  one  of 

the  most  colossal  outside  the  gale*  of 

WoTac  *.  -a&\tXiONi  %tiv.ds,  it  is  342  Eug.  ft. 

dL\asne\,eT ,  w  oTift-'Csat^  Ta^atvt^vjwv^JwK^. 
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§  2-    VIA   AIM^IA. 


fragments  of  lava,  embedded  in  a 
slrong  Poxisolana  cement  in  the  centre, 
bound  together  by  large  blocks  of 
tntvcrdne,  oiid  ^as  cased  in  a  coating 
of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  jmilate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  lantern, 
omameoted  with  bas-reliefa,  tripods, 
cornice  marks,  Sec,  ;  the  base  -was 
formed  by  huge  masses  of  the  same 
mAterLal,  and  the  whole  monument 
surrounded  on  the  side  of  the  Cani- 
pagna  with  a  wall  of  peperiuo,  on 
which  stood  pedestals  and  cippi,  which 
probably  supported  ornamental  vases 
and  statues.  Some  fine  tpecimenfi  of 
toulpturc  were  found  near  it;  amongst 
others,  a  short  column,  probably  a 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  with  a  circu- 
m  bas-relief  of  Tritons  and  marine 
animals  of  beautiful  design.  All 
these  fragments  have  been  placed  on 
the  face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the 
Mpulchral  pile,  arranged  according  to 
Canina's  restoration  of  the  monument. 
hi  front  of  the  tomb  are  remains  of 
liemicycles  for  seats,  or  resting-places, 
for  travellers  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
laew  from  the  summit  of  this  tomb 
«r«r  the  Campagua  and  the  Alb  an 
kills  is  very  fine. 

Between  Cusale  Rotondo  and  the 
Villa  dei  Quintilii,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  curious 
WiMing,  commonly  called  La  Spe^ 
tincia,  or  pharmacy.  It  consists  of  a 
large  circular  basin,  cut  out  of  a  mass 
of  marble,  bearing  an  old  inscription, 
from  which  basin  the  liquid  (wiiat- 
€ver  it  was)  flowed  into  a  series  of 
smaller  ones,  placed  one  below  the 
other.  At  the  end  are  the  remains 
of  a  press. 

Beyond  Casale  Rotondo  stood,  on  the 
rt*  the  tomba  of  P.  Quiutius,  Tribune 
of  the  1  (>th  Legion  ;  of  a  Greek  comic 
^Ctor  ;  of  Marcus  Julius,  a  steward  of 
"^  emperor  Claudius  ;  of  Publius  Dc- 
liua  Philomusus,  the  inscription 
sing  flanked  by  what  might  be  called 
an  armorie  pnHnnle^  2  well-ex^^cuted 
bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and  of  Gedritius 
FUccianJns,  a  military  Tribune  :  whilst 
on  the  }.  are  the  Torre  di  SeJce,  a 
iower  of  the  isth  centy.f  erected  upon 


a  huge  circular  sepukhre  be4oagiog 
to  some  great  unknown ;  the  tombs  of 
Titia  Euchar is,  and  of  Atilius  Evhodus, 
a  seller  of  lieads  and  other  ornaments 
of  female  attire,  who  had  his  shop  on 
the  Sacra  Via  :  the  inscriptioa  on  il  is 
entire  and  curious,  it  appeals  to  those 
who  pass  to  respect  it,  with  an  eulo- 
gium  of  the  deceased  Margaritarius  de 
Sacra  Via,  and  the  designation  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  interred  in  it. 
Between  the  6th  and  7th  m,  the  road 
descends,  and  deviates  slightly  from 
the  straight  line,  to  avoid  the  too 
rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  lava-current  at  a  higher 
level.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
some  more  ancient  tombs  on  the  1.,  that 
originally  the  road  went  straight  on ; 
the  large  semicircular  ruin  on  the  1;  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  Exhedra  or 
resting-place  for  wayfarers,  erected 
probably  when  Vespasian  or  Nerva 
repaired  the  road.  Between  the  7th 
and  8th  m.  there  is  no  tomb  of  any 
note;  the  large  circular  mound  on  the 
n.  is  probably  of  the  republiciin  period. 
Correspouding  with  the  site  of  the  8th 
m.  are  considerable  masses  of  ruins, 
and  several  columns  of  Alban  peporino, 
iu  an  early  Doric  style,  round  a 
porticus^  which,  from  the  discovery 
of  au  altar  dedicated  to  Silvauus,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  area  of  that 
divinity  raised  during  the  republic. 
In  the  space  between  these  ruins  and 
the  neighbouring  large  circular  mound, 
faccil  witli  blooksof  Alban  stone,  stood 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by 
Domilian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes 
in  several  of  his  Epigrams;  the  more 
ancient  /Edicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  further 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing,  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cussius,  a 
marble-contractor  {redcmptor)  •  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1,  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  au  inscription  is  that 
of  Q.  Veranins,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  Jt.Ti.  4*i,  TMi^-^Vti  4J\^«^"v6. 
Britain  a.t>.  b?>v  ^^^  oNrtv«.t%V\^  tA  ^'s^ 
high  niin  caV\«d.  XVft  toxwyswa^^vOs^ 
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shepherd's  hut  on  the  iummil,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 
*  ExaetJy  corresponding  with  the  site 
of  the  9th  m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the 
Via  Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruiu  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Tomb  of  Gallienua.  The 
mass  tif  vFalls  behind  mark  ibe  site  of 
the  villa  of  Galiienus,  which  we  kuow 
from  Aurelius  Victor  Mas  here.  This 
site  was  excavated  during  the  last 
centy.  by  Gavin  Ilaniil ton,  an  English 
artist  settled  at  Kome,  when  the 
DiBcobolus,  now  in  the  Mnseiim  of  the 
Vatican »  and  several  other  good  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Eculpture.  were  dis- 
covered. From  the  tombof  GalHetius 
the  road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Poiiticello,  beymid  which  stood  the 
lOlh  milestone  ;  tlie  mojit  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  Bpaee  being  on  tiie 
rt.,  a  Hias&iye  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  andCuriatii,  and  for  its 
size,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks 
the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano, 
From  the  Pontieello  the  Via  Appia 
avscends  gradually  for  the  next  ni.: 
half-way  on  the  I,  is  a  large  round 
tomb  of  the  Imperial  period,  decorated 
with  coluinna  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyood  the  phice  corresponding 
to  the  llth  m.,  atid  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  now  inbabittd  by  shcp' 
herdsj  with  a  chamber  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  in  the  centre,  and  a 
pointed  roof. 

This  is  the  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  Via  Appia  joins  Via 
Appia  Nova,  the  modern  road  between 
Home  and  Albauo. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
fP'eat  part  of  the  Via  Appia  for  the 
last  8  ra.,  and  in  many  places  with 
the  sideway  for  foot-passengers  bor- 
dered by  a  parapet,  especially  between 
the  8th  and  10th  mile.  The  blocks 
of  silex  employed  for  the  pavement 
were  obtained  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border  the 
road  on  either  side.  It  is  worn  into 
deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles 
that  passed  over  it.  Traces  of  foun- 
taias,  and  semicircular  cxhednr^  may 
he  seen  alongside  some  of  the  tombs, 
AU  the  milestones  have  diaappeared 


but  their  positions  have  been 
fully   deteiTuined,    adr,   *      ,   "^  r   the 
kiigth  of  the  Roman  m  i  i  ;iore 

between  the  Porta  Cap>Ji  —  -i  -  .  iJ  spot 
where  the  milestone  bearing  the  in' 
scription  viaapfia.  i.  was  disoovcKHl, 
and  which,  as  well  as  a  similar  otie, 
with  an  inscription  of  Vespasian,  fonnd 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  has  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  lu  front  of 
the  intennoniiitm  of  the  Capitol. 

The  excavations  of  the  Via  Appia 
were  carried  down  to  the  level  of 
Imperial  times.  There  is  reason  u* 
believe  tliat  beneath  a  good  deul  of 
the  road,  now  formed  of  polygofial 
blocks  of  lava  of  a  more  recent  daW, 
would  be  discovered  the  causeway 
over  which  Horace  and  Virgil,  Au- 
gustus and  Germanicns,  travelled  on 
their  way  to  Brundusium.  On  lie 
ascent  from  the  Frattocchio  lo  Alliauti, 
in  the  cutting  througli  which  tie 
modem  road  posses,  examples  may  he 
seen,  in  several  places  ou  the  rt.|  of 
three  different  polygonal  pavements, 
belonging  to  the  old  Appluu  Way,  add 
evidently  placed  one  above  the  oth«f 
at  successive  periods. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  road, 
with  its  most  interesting  features,  will 
be  found  described  in  the  following 
notice  of  the 

New  Appian  Way. 
{Carriages    fix)m   Rome  to  Albtno 
cost  about   20  fi-ancs,  and   a  "pour- 
boire  "  to  the  driver.) 

The  modern  road  from  Rome  id 
Albano  Is  14  Englisli  miles  long,  an4 
was  constructed  in  1789  by  Pius  VI., 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Via  Appia 
Nova,  Leaving  h'ouie  by  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni,  it  immediately  crosses  the 
Mariana  stream,  and  soon  after  leaves, 
to  the  1.,  the  road  to  Frascati:  at 
2nd  milestone  it  crosses  the  ancient 

[Via  Latina, 

the    direction   of   which    is    roarkc 
by  a  line  of  mined    sepulchres   (< 
'^'Tombs'');  two  of  which  in  brick,  no\ 
converted  into  temporary  farni-buiW 
\  Xia^^^  aV  ^  ^"OtV  ^\%,\a.wc.ft  ovt \.\ie  1,,  are  il 


NEAV   APPIAN  WAT. 


to  the  1.  of  the  modem  road,  excavations 
in  1858  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
interesting  sepnichral  monaments, 
aud  of  the  Banlica  of  St.  Stephen, 
rounded  in  the  pontificate  of  St.  Leo 
in  lie  middle  of  the  5th  centy. 
Several  marble  cohirrms^  with  anctent 
•Composite    and    ionic   capitalB,  ^rere 

Rout,  some  of  the  latter  with 
cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes, 
2  curious  inscriptions,  one  I'e- 
lerriBg  to  the  foundation  of  the 
primitive  ch.  by  Dometria,  a  member 
of  the  Anician  family  ;  the  other  to 
the  erection  of  the  Bell  Tower  by  a 
certain  Lopns  Grigarins,  i»  the  uiiiltlle 
of  the  9th  century.  The  gronud-plan 
of  the  basilicji  shoivs  that  it  was  similftr 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  fame 
period.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen,  as  restored  by  Pope  Leo  III., 
con^stcd  of  a  vestibule  and  portico, 
forming  the  front  turned  towards  the 
Fj.j  opening  into  the  aisles  and  nave, 
-which  were  separated  by  a  row  of 
marble  columns,  most  of  which  are 
nnfonunutely  now  removed.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  nave  is  a  semicircular 
tribune,  vith  remains  of  the  altar; 
and  on  its  rt.  or  X.  side  a  square 
baptistery,  with  a  snnk  font  in  the 
centre,  evidently  for  baptism  by  im- 
mersion. One  of  the  peculiarinies 
of  this  basilica  is  the  t7fdi<y'iht  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front  of  the 
tribune,  and  which,  placed  over  the 
relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  aud 
included  in  the  Basilica  of  Pope  Leo  : 
it  consists  of  two  chambers,  entered  by 
^  descending  staircase;   over  it  may 

stood  the  presbytery  or  choir. 
t    this    part    of    tlie   Via   Latina 

an  extensive  villa,  of  which  the 

I'ffins  opposite  the  2nd  mile  ou  the  I. 

formed  a  part,  and  here  was  a   line 

of  tombs  like  those  on  tlie  Via  Appia, 

Beveral  of  which   were   laid   open  in 

1860-     Not  far  from   these  ruins  are 

the  Catacombs  of  S.  Qnattri  Coronati, 

in  the  Vigna  del  Fiscale  (see  Index).  Be- 

rtween  the  .^rd  and  4th  m,  on  the  1.  is  the 

Ciaferift  cUi  TawAato^  and  the  lofty  tower 

■  '  '"     -.     The  S.E.  angle  was  struck 

iitning  on  the  27th  Sept.  1S80.] 

L     i  .^ii.<.  the  2ad  tnihstime  and  for  the 

kext  7  m.  the  new  App'mn  Waj  runs 


parallel  to  the  ancient  Via  Appia, 
which  is  marked  on  the  rt.  by  the 
tomb  of  Ctt'cilia  Metella,  anJ  others 
already  noticed,  A  column  on  the 
rt.,  about  the  3rd  mile,  marks  the 
turn  to  the  mineral  springs  known  as 
Aqua  Santa  (see  Index).  The  magni- 
ficent line  of  arches  on  the  1.  shows  the 
course  of  the  united  aqueducts  of  the 
Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  whilst 
lower  nrcades,  not  now  visible,  carried 
the  3  streams  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula, 
and  Julia.  The  simple  line  of  arches 
of  more  recent  construction,  and  still 
ia  use.  was  built  by  Sixtus  V,  for  the 
conveyance  to  Konie  of  the  Aqua 
Felice.  Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone, 
on  t)»e  rt.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of 
the  Quintiliii,  described  at  p.  42S  (Via 
Appia) ;  they  cover  a  mile  in  length, 
and  stand  on  an  escarpment  of  the 
lava  current,  which  ends  at  the  tomb 
of  Ciccilia  Metella.  An  elegant  brick 
tomb  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  on 
the  L,  near  the  Cnsale  dcUe  CapvtneUe^ 
between  the  .Mh  and  <lth  milestones, 
has  been  coufottnded  with  the  Temple 
of  Fortuua  Muliebris.  Before  the  7th 
m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  close  to 
which  a  rained  aqueduct  crosses  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  Villa  of  the 
Quintilii,  Beyond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on 
(Jie  1.^  and  soon  after  a  small  stream 
called  the  Fossa  del  Pouticello  is 
crossed.  Between  this  and  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  hills  at  the  10th  mile 
in  the  space  between  the  modem  and 
ancient  Appian  Ways,  where  the  rly. 
crosses,  are  some  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  springs  {la  Sol/atara),  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the  Uth  milestone 
the  road  ascends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocohie,  where 
it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  which 
it  follows  to  Albano:  the  villa  on 
the  1.  of  the  road  here  belongs 
to  the  Colonna  family  t  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie  the  high  road  to  Nettuno  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12),  several  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  ascctil  ow  e\iVcx  ?!v^t,'«t\^  w>.s>!xv4.x\.. 
are  the  ruina  o?  ^BoviS^m^^VCo.  ^<i  ^'j:- 
mtims  of  a  ^\6c\tv^  tYttTsa^^oSL  *Cwf«»:tsi 
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Higber  ap  U  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  Bovillte  founded  hy  Latinus 
SylviuSj  well  known  for  its  conquest 
by  Coriolauus,  and  as  the  Sacrarium 
of  the  Julian  family.  Frattoechie  is 
supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  fatal  quarrel  between  Milo  and 
Clodlus,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Cicero's  celebrated  oration  *  Pro  Mi- 
lone.*  Bovillaj  gradually  declined 
ofler  the  Antoninea,  and  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  lu24,  as  Buella. 
Near  Albino  was  the  grove  sacred  to 
that  mjisterious  divinity  the  Bona  l^ca, 
whose  ceremonies,  forbidden  to  the 
eyes  of  man,  were  sacrilegiously  wit- 
nessed by  Clodius,  disguised  as  a 
woman — when  afterwards  murdered, 
at  the  spot  mentioned  above,  the  Tota- 
ries  of  the  goddess  looked  upon  the 
deed  as  an  act  of  celestial  vengeance. 
The  only  undoubted  statue  of  the  Dona 
Dea  hitherto  known  was  found  in  187^' 
in  the  garden  of  Sig.  E.  P>anz,  at  Al- 
bano.  It  is  a  sm»ll  sitting  figure  in 
Greek  marble,  and  resembles  a  Roman 
matron.  It  holds  a  cormicopraf  bwt 
the  head  belongs  to  some  other  statue, 
resembling  Salouina,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Gallieuus.  The  iuiicriptlou  on 
the  base. 
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leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  extremely  rare  figure,  which,  from 
the  style  of  the  sculpture,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Antouine  period.  The 
ascent  from  le  Frattoechie  to  Albano 
is  gradual,  although  considerable,  the 
difference  of  level  from  the  bottona  of 
the  Mil  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  GSO  feet. 


A  little  beyond  the  I2th  mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  AJban  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the 
excavation  of  the  emissarium.  A 
modern  road  leads  on  the  1.  to  the 
Villa  Torlonia,  at  Castel  Gandolfo:  a 
short    (listanco    beyond    this    traces 

JiHve  been  discovered  of  an  aivc\eTal\     T\ic"R^A\^vj\ft^ft'«xQ&\.fe^^<eK\>as 
rosd,  ^vIi^ch  is  s apposed  to  Itaye  le4\^a^  ol  TCfc-^dcCwif,  KVomxo. 


from    Lanrentum   to    Albft     Longs. 
Numerous    tombs,    many    of   which 
are  shown   by  inscriptions    to  have 
belonged     to     eminent    families    of 
ancieut    Borne,  border  the   road   on 
each  side  of  the  ascent    to    Albano, 
Between  the  12th  and  13th  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  mas- 
sive substructions  of  tufa  blocks  for 
some  distance.     About  I  mile  hefbre 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,  on  the  I.,  about  30  feet  high, 
with  3  niches  within  and  places  for 
urns  or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was   burnt  in    the   Eoman 
Forum  and  cast   out   half  coDsitmed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  *^spoiiatrm 
imnijinibus^  exeqniiSf  pompo^  liunj'-ttmc, 
infeiici&simis  li^nis^  sei/uustitlalum^  wk- 
tuttiis  c^jnibus  dilaniandujn."     The  view 
back  during  the  ascent  extends  over 
the  whole  Campagna  as  far  as  Sorocte: 
Home  is  seen  to  the  N.W.,  in  eolitary 
grandeur,   amidst    the    ruins  of  the 
desolate  plain.     Beyond,  to  the  W., 
the   long  line  of  the  Mediterranean 
eompletes  this  striking  picture.   Near 
the  gate  of  Albano,   and  on    the  L 
of  the  road,   are   the   remains  of  a 
high  tower-shnped  tomb,  with  binding- 
blocks  in  white  marble,  with  which 
the  entire  structure  of  4  stories  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  covered. 
It    contains    a    sepulchral    chamber 
12   ft.   by   8,   and   is   generaily   ad- 
mitted to  be  tlie  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Egypt  aud  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.    The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close   to  his  villa  at  Albaamu 
corresponds   with  this  locality.     Oi 
the  rt.  before  entering  the  gate  is  th 
Villa  Altieri,  and  on  the  I.  the  roa 
leading    to     Castel     Gandolfo.      0 
entering  the  town,  we  see  on  the 
the  ViUa  Doria,  the  grounds  of  wbic 
charmingly  wooded  and  laid  out, 
tain  the  ruins  of  Pouipey's  villa. 


\. 


By  Rail  to  Albano. 
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le  Soxne-Naples  "Blj.  runs  |>aral> 
the  Claadian  and  Felice  aqueducts 
r  as  Porta  Fiirba,  3  in.  tVom  Home  ; 
!  it  crosses  tb«  Frascati  canringe- 

and  continue*  with  the  aqueducts 
be  rt.  to  the  Cia»»pino  juuciioD, 
,  where  it  leaves  the  Frascati  line 
!iti  1.,  and  diverges  to  the  rt., 
cling  the  base  of  the  Alhan  hills, 
soon   after   crosses    the    moJern 

and   ancient  Via  Appia,  at  the 

mile  from  liome ;  beyond  this 
•  are  several  deep  cuttings  tti rough 
Iftva- currents  descending  from 
lilban  craters.  The  stream  tlow- 
from    the  lake  is  croBsed  at    a 

distance  below  m  exit  from  the 
iSariuin.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
lolfo,  Albano,  aud  Ariccin,  are 
ned  from  this  part  of  the  rly,, 
h  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
li,  until  it  reaches  the  statioa  of 
hina,  16  m.  from  Konie,  where 
line  crosses  the  road  to  Porto 
>«o  and  Nettuno  (see  p.  522),  to 
h  seaside  phtees  there  is  a  steatn 
way,  in  correspondence  "with  each 

from  liome.  Travellers  change 
>  at  Cecchina  Stat.,  and  ascend  to 
Qo  by  the  line  which  skirts  the  N\ 
of  the  Valley  of  Ariccia,  while 
direct   carriage    road    from    the 

to  Geuzauo  goes   round  the  S. 


bano  may  also  be  reached  by  the 
^«lIarmo  Ely.  to  Cui^tel  Gandolfo, 
lee  to  Albano  by  the  lower  gallery 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive. 
liiie  is  eJtpected  to  be  prolonged 
Ibano. 


ALBANO. 

bano,  now  called  Laziale,  to  dis- 
lifch  it  from  ti  other  towns  of  the 
name  in  Italy,  owes  its  origin  to 
ittan's  Alban  Villa,  which  covered 
Loe  6  miles  in  length  between 
ta»,  Albano,  Castel  Gandolfo  and 
Uuolo.  The  first  historical  men- 
>f  it,  as  3  town,  is  by  tie  librarian 
itasins,  narrating,  in  his  life  of 
ttter  Lt  thstt  CnastBJitmebmli  a 
h  to  St.  John  Baptist  Hiere.    It 


was  sacked  by  Alario  and  Gensetic. 
ProcopLuB  says  that  Belisarius  occopied 
the  town  in  the  tith  centy.  It  formed 
part  of  the  donation  of  Ohurlemagne 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  underwent  the 
disastrous  ooust'quences  of  parly  fao- 
tions  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  lS4i5 
the  Savelli,  wliose  castle  is  now  the 
mmiieipal  pjilace  in  the  Corso,  obtained 
the  f</udal  iuvestiture  of  the  town  aud 
territory  of  AJbano,  and  governed  it 
with  many  vicissitudes  ivntii  the  extinc- 
tion of  tlie  direct  line  of  their  house,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  passed  irilo  the  hands  of  the  Castel 
Gandolfo  branch  of  the  family,  who 
ruled  it  in  an  oppressis-e  manner  for 
nearly  a  century,  until  Paul  Savelli,  in 
l<i96,  sold  his  baronial  rights  to  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  for  44u,O0O  scudi. 
lu  1798,  the  iuhabitauta  having  risen 
in  arms  against  the  French,  were  de- 
feated, aud  the  town  sacked  by  order 
of  Murat.  The  principal  events  of 
the  present  centy.  Imve  been  an  earth* 
quake  of  7  months*  duration  in  isau ; 
the  occupation  of  Albano  by  the 
Neapolitans,  and  their  flight  before 
OiJinbaldi  in  184^^9  ;  and  the  disastrous 
cholera  which  decimated  the  town 
in  18(37. 

Inns:  H.  de  la  Poste,  an  old-estab- 
lished house;  comfortable  (mimager, 
Siguor  Togni);  good  rooms  and  sta- 
bling \  fine  views  towards  the  sea. 
Terms  moderate.  There  is  a  good 
restxiurajit  a  la  carfe  on  the  ground 
floor.  H.  de  Kussie  near  the  Villa 
Doria;  here  as  at  the  Poste  travt^llers 
can  be  taken  en  pension.  Carriages 
and  donkeys  can  oe  procured  at  these 
inns,  bat  tourists  will  do  well  before- 
hand to  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  charges.  JtcstuunnU  Solus- 
tri,  opposite  tJic  Poste,  well  served. 
An  omnibus  for  Gena^auo  starts  from 
opposite  the  post-ofBoe  in  connection 
with  the  trams  and  vice  vena  (fare 
5«  c). 

Ittaeraiy. — For  persons  whose  time 
is   limited  the  following  itinerary  iu- 
cludes   most    of  what  is   to   be  seen 
in  the  towu  'Aivii  iVk^  xi«i\^^w\\x\vc*5(^v 
In  a  carriage  VVitft  mii"^  \»  ^'^AX't  ^In.TwsL's^ 
in    5  hoim.     liea.V\\M6  kVcsa-^w^— '^'3\sJs 
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the  pounds  of  the  Villa  Doria,  ati( 
iviUiin  the  precincts  of  the  \  ill) 
Barberini  on  the  road  to  Castel  Gaa 
dolfo;  but  as  Domitlan  incladed  botli 
the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Glodius 
in  bis  immense  range  of  buUdlng^ 
it  urould  be  difficult  to  determine  i^e 
exact  posttioD  of  the  more  ancveut 
structares.  It  is  inferred,  hovever^ 
from  the  style  of  construction  obserr- 
able  in  the  ruins,  that  the  villa  ol 
Ponipey  occupied  the  site  of  the  Dor 
villa,  and  good  part  of  the  town 
v^Ibano  ;  while  that  of  Oludtus  was  on 
the  left  of  the  Appiau  Way,  on  the 
asceut  towards  Castel  Gandolfo,  omli- 
pyiug  the  Ludovisi  and  Torlonia  vilb 
g^rouuds  and  the  meadows  bordcnug 
on  the  lake.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  was  covered  with  villas  of 
Roman  patricians,  many  of  which  are 
still  traceable.  The  most  remarkable 
remains  at  Aibauo  arc  those  of  the 
Amphitheatre  erected  by  Domitian 
(between  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the 
Cappuccini),  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  Juvenal  as  the  scene  of  his  most 
revolting  cruelties  ;  it  was  nearly  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  iB 
sealfi  partly  excavated  in  the  rock 
Near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  are  the  nijm 
of  the  Prfftorian  cump :  a  great  por* 
tion  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the  gat*?*' 
still  exist.  The  walls  are  built  ot 
quadrilateral  blocks  of  peperino,  roflHf 
of  which  are  12  ft.  long.  In  the  Vii 
del  Priorato  is  a  circular  buildiog^ 
now  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  dflh  Jiotofida; 
in  the  jambs  of  the  door  are  some 
beantiful  ncaiithus-leaves  in  marblc,i 
portions  of  an  elegant  ancient  fricRei 
probably  from  the  villa  of  Domitian; 
the  niches  are  ancient :  the  buildiog 
is  supposed  to  liave  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva.  Id  the  cooveut 
di  Oesd  e  Maria  are  grand  ruins  of 
Domitian's  tkeima!^  subsequently  en- 
larged by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  convent  of  the  CappucMiilUf  al 

the  E,  summit  of  the  town,  (»verlookiug 

the  lake,  celebrated  for  its  magmfll- 

cent  views   from  the   raised   terrac* 

over  the  highest  station   of  the  Vil 

as    oi     1  uniy\:j     u.u\i  i  Gnid%,  occvLTjies  a  part  of  the  villa  oi 

of  the  former  eTS-V&t  in\l>QTOi\;va.u,Nt\udKv  ftit\jeQ^.fc\\ci\\w^vue 

ticulated  masonry  m\^to\*t6  o^  ^Vt  N\\\«.  ^ilM^«Tai^,  "^ 


of  Aruns,  Viaduct  and  town  of  Ariccia, 
and,  leaving  the  carriage  tliere,  ex- 
amine the  ancient  walls  and  the  sub- 
structions of  the  Via  Appia  below  the 
town  :  a  drive  of  half  an  hour  to 
the  Villa  Cesarini  at  Genzano,  to  see 
which,  and  the  gardens  overlooking 
the  Lake  of  Nemi,  apply  to  the  porter 
at  the  pailace.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genxano,  round  the  N. 
rim  of  the  lake»  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi,  or  drive  to  Ntmi 
by  the  carrriage-road  round  the  S, 
side ;  visit  the  Monte  Pardo  on  re- 
turning, for  the  fine  view ;  drive  from 
Ariccia  through  the  woods  behind  the 
CMgi  park  to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of 
Albano,  and  from  there  by  the  Upper 
Gallery  to Castel Gandolfo,  returning  to 
Albano  by  ihe  Lower  Gallery,  visiting 
on  the  way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  liarbe- 
rini.  The  principal  sights  at  Albano 
are  the  Villa  Doria  ;  the  Cathedral; 
the  Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre  ;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotonda,  An  excursion  on 
foot  or  donkey  to  Palazzuola,  Rocca  di 
Papa,  and  Mtmte  Cavo  will  require  5 
hours ;  but  Eocca  di  Papa  may  be 
reached  iu  an  hour  from  Albano, 
driving  by  the  good  carriage  road  over 
the  Anccia  Viaduct,  behind  the  Cbigi 
park,  above  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
and  in  front  of  the  lofty  chapel,  called 
the  Madimna  dd  J'ufo.  The  return 
journey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3i  hours,  on 
foot  5  or  6. 

From  the  rtiius  of  Castel  Savello 
(13th  centy.),  on  a  hill  2  m.  W.  below 
Albano,  there  is  a  splendid  view, 

Albano  (Pop.  7095),  1250  Eng,  ft. 
above  the  seaj,  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  purity 
of  its  air.  It  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  nobility  during  the 
viUeijgiatura  season  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Although  generally  healthy, 
daring  the  extreme  heats  of  summer 
intermittent  fevers  sometimes  show 
themselves,  even  at  this  considerable 
elev&tion.  The  present  town  occupies 
part  of  the  villas    of    Pompey    \m4 

J^oaiitiaD :  traces 

ihe  masses  of  reticulated 
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Outside  Cartel  Gandolfo,  on  the  S. 
The  priDcipAl  modern  villas  at  Albano 
are  those  of  Priiice  Doria,  near  the 
Homati  gate,  aud  of  Prince  Piombino, 
At  tb«  opposite  extremity  of  the  town, 
loth  couimanding  fine  views  over 
kDcieoC  Latium  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean;  other  ifell  Bituated  villas  be- 
long to  the  Massimo,  Kospigliosi,  Fecpli, 
*nd  Sacchetti  families. 

The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards  on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
(till  claims  the  reputation  it  eiijoyf^d 
in  the  dujs  of  Horace : — 

"  Ui  Attica  Virgo 
Cum 8acrls Ccrerls,  {irocedli  fustus  Hyiliispes, 
C«otiba  Vina  fereuo :  A  Iran  Chium  maris  e.\> 

pens. 
HIc  henu :  Alboanm.  Maecenas,  sive  Fal«r< 

Tenuigia  apposltls  dclcot&t ;  habemus  utnun- 
que."  Sat.  II.  vlli.  13, 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  1\^. 
(Nicholas  Brcakspeare),  the  only 
Englishman  -who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albauo  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontificate ;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  car- 
diaal  bishop. 

The   Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 

-straight   line  through    Albano,   nntil 

reaching    the   gigantic   viaduct    that 

«oiinecta    it    with    Ariccia ;    and     a 

short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 

of  the  town,   before  arriving  at  the 

vjadnct,  on  the  rt.,  opposite  the  ch.  of 

S.  Maria   della  Stella,  is  a  massive 

Stroscan  Tomh,  erroneously  called  the 

^Hment  of  the  Uoratii  and  Curiaiii\ 

The  base  is  49  ft,  sipare,  and  it  is 

-4  ft.  high:   upon  this   rise   at   the 

^les  4  coneSf  and  in  the  centre  a 

Tonnd  pedestal   26  feet  in  diameter, 

containing  a  small  chamber,  in  which 

an  urn  with  ashes  was  discovered  in 

the  last  century.     In  comparing  this 

tomb  with  the  description  of  Porseuna's 

at  Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  3Gth  book  of 

Plioy,  oo  the  authority  of  Varro,  we 

nufit  conclude  with  Piranesl,  D'Han- 

earville,  andNibby,  that  it  is  the  Tomh 

of  Aruna,  the  son  of  Porsenna,   who 

as  kjiled  by  Aristodenius  in  his  attack 

poo  Aricia,    The  tomb  of  the  Horatii 


'  and  Curiatii  (see  p.  428)  stood  near  the 
spot  where  ihose  heroes  fell,  which 
was  distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  great  Vimhtct 
which  spans  the  beautiful  ravine  be- 
tween Albano  and  Ariccia  was  built 
by  Pius  IX,  in  1853,  the  architect  was 
the  late  Cav.  Bertolini.  It  consists 
of  3  superposed  ranges  of  arches,  6  on 
the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central,  and 
18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height  of 
each  being  60,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of 
the  way  is  1020  feet,  including  the 
approaches,  and  the  greatest  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valky  192^ 
feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  of  peperino  quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  <?,OUO,y<J<>  cubic  feet.  The 
viaduct  opens  immedtately  on  the 
Piazza  of  Ariccia,  between  the  cb.  and 
the  Chigi  pidace.  The  views  over  the 
woodt  hills,  and  towards  the  sea,  are 
very  tine. 

Abiccja, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano.  The  modern 
town,  with  a  population  of  2723  inhah., 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Ariccia, 
the  Aemondis  Ancia  of  Ovid,  one  of 
the  confederate  cities  of  Latimu, 
whose  history  and  connection  with 
the  nymph  Egeria  are  so  often  alluded 
to  by  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Hippolytus, 
who  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Virbius,  in  conjunction  with  Diana, 
in  the  neighbouring  grove.  We  gather 
from  Virgil  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  towns  of  Latium  at  the 
arrival  of  Jilneas  :— 

"  At  Trivia,  lllppt>l>tuti]  swjcretJs  uhua  recoudifc 
Sfdibus,  et  NympbiU  Egeriai  nemoriquti  relc- 

Solus  ubi  in  KylvtH  Itali.H  Igiiobltis  oevum 
ExlRfiret,    versoquo     ubi    nomine    Vlrbiui 
essel."  -£■«.  vir.  77*. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  ont 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Bruu- 
duBium : — 

nospltio  mc4\c»3  ,'•  \,  So^V .  ^ .  \ . 
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16  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic^  when  he  repllee 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  ou  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  Vi'afi  a  native  of  the 
town.      During  the   retreat   of    Pof- 
senna's  army  from  Rome  it  y>fXB  at> 
tacked  by  a  detachment  under  his  son 
Armis,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cuniai :  the  Etruscan 
piince  was  buried  near  the  biittle-field 
in   the  tomh  above  described.     The 
ancient  city  lay  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the    liilL,    extending    to  the  plain 
traversed  by  th«  Via  Appia,  where 
nuinerons   ruins  still   exist.     Among 
these  are  the  city  walls,  and  a  highly 
curious  fragment  with  a  perpendicular 
aperture,  through  which  a  BulReieut 
quantity   of   watar  is  discharged   to 
give  rise  to  the  questiou  whether  it  is 
the  emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Nemi 
or  the  fuuntaiu  of  Diana.     The  ra^ost 
important  ruin  is  the  i:'cUu  of  a  temple 
built  of   accurately-fitted    blocks   of 
stone  without  mortar,  discovered  in  a 
field  belonging  to  Prince  Chigi  below 
the    modem    town,   by    Nibby,    who 
considered  it    to  be  the  Temple    of 
Diajia.     It  is  probable  that  there  was 
a  temple  so  dedicated  in  Ariccia,  as 
Fausauias  ascribes  its   foundaiiou    to 
Hippolytus,    and    other    writers     to 
Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
this  city  with  Ipbigenia.    A  bas-relief 
representing     the     Rex    Nemorensis 
slaying  his  predecessor  in  single  com- 
bat, found  here  in  17iH  by  Oardlnal 
Despnig,  seemed  to  confirm  Nibhy's 
opinion,  but  the  discovery  in  1 885,  by 
Sir  J.  fc^vile  (see  below),  of  the  actual 
Artemisium,  or  temple  of  Diana  Nemo- 
rensis, as  described  by  Strabo»  on   the 
N.E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Nemi,  has 
definitely  solved  the  question  of  its 
site- 

The  inhabitants  of  Ariccia,  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  Bpoliations  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  withdrew  into  the 
citadel,   the   nucleus  of   the   modern 
town.    Their  medieval  history  from 
the  domination  of  the  Counts  of  Tus- 
cuhim  is  a  mere  chronicle  of  Ijaronial 
contests. 
The    iarestitnre    of    the    present 
princely  family  of  Chigi  dates  ftom 
166L 


The  modern  town  of  Ariccia  has 
a  large  Pidace  belonging  to  the  Ckiji 
family   built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch, 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex, 
ander  VII.   in    1664,   from    the  de- 
signs   of   the    same    architect.     Itl 
cupola  is  decorated  with  stuccoes  by 
Antonio   Kaggi.    The    fresco  of  tiie 
Assumption,   and   the   pictrr 
Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  7 
the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova    j, 
and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S,  Autony  by 
the    brothers    tiimvjnanl,     Abotit  lU 
minutes'  walk  from  the  village,  de- 
scending into  the  valley  to  the  S., " 
the  magnificent  causeway*  TOO  ft,  in 
lenjjfth,  and   about   40  in  width,  b; 
which    the    Via   Appia   was    carriei 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Valla.riccia :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
Idocks    of  peperino,    and  is   pierc^i 
by  3  arched  apertures  for  the  poj 
of  water.    In  the  deepest  pi 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  i 
ft.;    a  short   distance   from   i 
extremity  is  the  openiog  of  w] 
pears  to  be  the  emissariumof  lh« 
of  Nemi,  from  which  tiows  an  ahn 
and  pellucid  stream,  which    ci 
with   it   fertility   into    the    sui 
plain  of  Vallariccia.     The  pedi 
may  from  this  point  follow  the 
the  ancient  Via  Appia  to  belo 
zano,  which  town  is  also  rcaoh*^ 
pursuing  the  carrlage-road 
cja,     winding    rovnd      piotu: 
wooded  ravines,  and  shaded  by 

Genzano, 
3  m.  from  Albano,    On  leavicg 


cia,  farming,  as  it  were,  a  coutini 
of  that  of  Albano,  is  a  second  viftdl 
of  8  arches  before  coming  to 
and  a  third  over  the  rAvin 
reaeliing  Geuiiano,  thus  fo 
road,  and  avoiding  the 
portion  of  the  ancient  App 
infested  until  lately  with  bcggnfri 
in  the  time  of  Juvenal: 


"  Dignuu  AricinoB  qui  meiidicjiret  ad  vxjo, 


\ 


Ori  -^n&«a\%  <finA.  of  Arlocia  tlt« 
\.«x«^Vk(^  ^Va&Iu^  ^'MAtm  ^[^X^i 
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i  the  I.,  inhibited  forsevei-al  srammcrs 
f  th«  late  Lord  Ampthill  while  (/lartj^ 
'<tffitites  in  Rome,  beyond  to  the  E. 
(the  wooded  cminenLe  of  Monte 
Gentile,  wliere  Vitcllius  had  a  siinip- 
ous  villa,  in  which  he  was  residing 
when  informed  of  the  treachery  of 
liuclus  Passus,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irniy  of  Ravenna.  Remnants  of 
tails  are  still  visible  there.  Beyond 
the  2nd  viaduct,  to  the  rt.,  are  the 
{umdsome  ch,  aod  ex-rooiiasteiy  of 
Galloro,  built  in  1624  as  a  sancttiary 
for  an  ancient  painting  of  the  Virgin, 
pn  stone,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
3  years  before.  A  fine  triple  avenue 
f  elms,  called  the  Olmata,  planted  by 
inke  Giuliano  Cesarini  in  h)43,  forms 
ihe  entrance  to  Genzano,  at  u  poiut 
ailed  the  Piazza  della  Catena.  The 
iTenue  to  the  I.  leads  to  the  Cappnc- 
ani  and  to  Nemi,  the  central  one  to 
be  palace  of  the  duke.s  Sforza-Cesarini, 
Dd  that  to  the  rt.  to  the  town. 

Gensano,  a  picturesque  town  of  5571 
bhahr,   celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
IJTal   on   the  Sunday  of    the   Corpus 
Pomiui,  called  the  Infiofata  di  Gemdno, 
from  the  coatom  of  strewing  flowers 
RloDg  the  streets,  so  as  to   represent 
imihes<iues,  heraldic   devicts,  figures, 
aod  other   designs.      The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flowers 
b  extremely  pretty.     On  the  hill  above 
the  town  is  the  palace  of  the  ilukes 
Sforia-Cesarini,  to   which  the  streets 
licia  and  Sforza  lead  up  from  the  Corw>. 
It  is  in   a  beautiful   position,  on   the 
lip  of  the   crater,   in    the    bottom    of 
vrhich  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.     Higher 
up,  and  more  to  the  N.,  is  the  convent 
of  the  Cappitccinit  from  the  gardens  of 
vhich  the  prospect  is  of  even  greater 
licaoty.      The  villa  and   ^rdens   ad- 
joiiiiag  the  Cesarini  Palace^  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
liliiird  charcning  shady   walks  and   a 
ttries  of  exquisite  views.     Visitors  are 
admitted  on  applying  to  the  porter  at 
tiio  palttoe.    The  Cesarini's  feudal  pos- 
MsaoD  of  Genzano  dates  from    1503. 
Betnnanta  of  the  old  town  aud  castle, 
"laiittg  from  the  I2th  ceuty.,  may  be 
seen  under  the  modern  palace,  sloping 
dffwn  t&vrnrds  Ute  lake. 


From  the  PiazM  deUa  Catena  a  path 
to  the  rt,  leads  up  to  the  CasMo  Jiieo- 
bint,  on  the  Monte  Pardo,  froin  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tilier  to  Cape  CircellO, 
embracing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the 
Volscian  Mountains,  the  Circa^an  Pro- 
montory, and  the  Fonza  Islands  cutting 
the  distaut  sea-line.  A  great  deal  of 
wine  is  made  about  Genzano,  and  great 
(|uantities  of  fruit  grown  around  Nemi, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  Roman  Province 
does  the  peasantry  appear  more  healthy 
aud  prosperous. 

There  are  plenty  of  taverns  in  Gen- 
zano, but  only  one  inn,  Alher<fodiJioma  ; 
rooms  from  2  to  3  fr. 

N£MI. 

From  the  upper  part  of  Genzano  a 
short  walk  will  bring  us  to  the  lake  of 
Nemi,  the  Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the 
ancients.  This  beautiful  little  basin 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  like  that 
of  Albano,  though  smailer,  being  only 
3  m.  in  circumferencej  the  level  of  its 
surface  102  ft.  higher,  or  inoti  above 
the  sea.  The  carriage-road  leads  to 
Nemi  from  Genzano,  skirting  the  S.  rim 
of  the  lake.  A  footpath  leads  round  the 
N.  rim,  passing  hy  the  Cappoccini,  arid 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain 
of  lujei-ia^  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  cflebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beautifully 
described  by  Oviil,  who  repreBents  the 
nymph  as  so  inconsolaide  at  the  death 
of  Niima,  that  Diaiia  changed  her  into 
a  fountain : — 

"  N^ou  t^mou  Egerlu3  luctuB  alien;!  l^rore 
Dnmna  vakut;   raonUque  jaceus  radltibiia 

linls 
Liquitur  In  lacrjriaiig  :  donoc  pletnti:  dokntia 
Mutu&jrorl'liQcbi  gelidumdc  c(irpc*e  fOBt*TO 
Fecit,  ft  iL'tcrnaii  artua  kiiUvit  in  undine,"     ,, 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higlier  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  wftlei'a.    Itwae.  Atri\\vfe<^  v\i<^\a"««asift. 
way  by   an    Kaiis*ariM.m  i3^^i\t^%  vtivft 
the  ValW  AncJcXo,  otv  We  Vvb.%.  «A  >iofc 


2.  SMTIfiONB  OF 


BomeA 


Via  AppU.  The  inner  apertare  of 
this  Emis»arium  is  under  the  -wall  of 
the  Cesariui  villa.  It  is  1649  yards 
long,  exceeding  that  of  the  lake  of 
Albano. 

The  village  of  Hemi  (pop.  931), 
is  iKjautifully  placed  on  a  height  above 
the  E,  shore  of  the  Jake.  '.There  is 
a  small  inn  near  the  castle  with 
tolerable   accommodatiou.)     Nemi   is 


now  the  property  of  Prince  Orstni,, 
alter  having  belonged  successivi'ly 
to  the  bouses  of  Colonna,  Borgia^ 
Piccolomini,  Cenci,  Frangipani,  and 
Braschi.  The  old  Castle,  built  by  the 
Colimnas,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
the  hall  are  some  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions to  the  legate,  C.  Salluvius  Naso, 
during  the  Mithridatic  war.  On  a. 
square  marble  pedestal,  three  feet 
high,   is  preserved  the  inventory,  iti 


PLAN   OF  SIB  J,   SAVILE  8  EXCAVATIONS  OV   THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA 
NE>IOREK8I8  (OH  ARTEMISR-M)   IX   18S5. 


AA.  Area  or  t»Jrrttce  of  tbe  Artemisiam. 
BB.  Pertbolus  wall  Willi  nkhts,  ^^li. 
CC.  ButtresB  wall  supirortlng  terrace  from 
iakc  tide. 

D.  First  trench  opened  S.E.  angle. 

E.  Second  trench  opened,  K.  side. 

F.  Bdths  nod  dnfjVUugs,  N.W,  angle. 
GO.  Ancient  paved  r-'Ad. 

H.  Bama  of  mipporta  of  covered  way  or 

atoa. 
n.  MedifliVAl    enclosure     with     mined 
cbApel. 
I.  ^lobate  nnd  basement  of  temple. 
J,  Trench  aL  (jiUMiice  of  temple. 

23  lines,  of  precious  objects  consigned 

to   two   temples,  apparently  those   of 

Isis  and  the  Egyptian  Diana   whi<*h 

probably  stood  on  tlie  same  qnadran- 

gular  enclosure  as  that  on  which  the 

temple     of    Diana    Nemorensis    was 

discovered  lu  1885  hy  Sir  J,  Savile, 

G.C.B.,  British  Ambassador  in  Rome. 

His  Excellency,  by   pennission   of 

Prince  Orsini,  to  whom  the  land  bc- 

longs,    commenced     explorations    in 

March,  1885^  on  the  spot  called  **  G\ar 


MST.  CbRp«?l!i  or  Sbrlnea  behind  temple. 

a.  Shrine    of  M.    Servlliiu  Qusrtus 

with  mosaic  inscriptioQ. 

b.  Chapel  naed  ad  sculpt^vr'ii  stmJlo. 

e.  Chapel  ^^'Ith  terra-cotta  figDros. 

d.  Chapel  with  large.  terraHsotta  lYieses. 
«.  Chapel  wilh  fragmeata  of  ta-ctlp' 

tloUH. 

f.  Vaulted  chapel,  empty. 

g.  Hemyctcle  with  Btaiue  o^f  Tlberlm. 
N.  ClrcuUr  aIut  or  heroon, 

0.  Wall  with  baaea  of  seventeen  columm. 
P.  IHiildJlnga  of  Opiw  Quadratum. 


dino  del  Lago,"  1  m,  below  Nemi,  to 
the  N.W.  This  is  an  immense  quad- 
rangular terrace,  comprising  about 
44,000  square  metres  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  wall  with  gigantic  niches 
30  feet  high  and  15  wide,  built  in  the 
carl;  style  of  Koman  masonry  called 
opus  inGcrtiun, 

The  excavations  soon  revealed  the 
.  dweUmgof  the  priests  and  attendan 

-  \  lt;T»\i\c  \tae\^  %>^  iftfet  Vj  Wi,  c»ci&>s»cn 
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of  Greek  masonry  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, VLB  veil  as  portions  of  the  Doric 
c'oluinns  forming  the  peristyle  with 
which  it  ■vv'as  surrounded.  A  circular 
ullar  or  **Heroon"  was  also  uncovered, 
near  the  pogticnm  of  the  temple,  as 
weE  OS  a  nnraber  of  shrines,  or  private 
vhapels,  built  alone  the  N,  boundary 
of  the  peri  bolus.  In  one  of  these  was 
a.  heautifal  mosaic  pavement  with  a 
dedication  to  Diana,  where  also  was 
fonnd  the  statue  of  a  Roman  lady 
(Fitndilia  Rufa)  with  name  inscribfa, 
in  other  shrines  were  fouiid  fragments 
of  marble  statuettes,  a  semi -colossal 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Tiberiue,  u 
double-headed  Hermes,  several  head- 
less Hermes,  and  many  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Other  trenches  opened  in 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  brought  to 
light  a  vast  collection  of  votive  oflFer- 
ings  in  terra-cotta,  and  fragments  of 
friezes  and  groups  in  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  about  1000  coins,  chiefly  dating 
from  earliest  ages  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  many  bronze  statuettes  of  Diana 
or  her  nymphs,  and  the  priestesses  of 
her  temple,  thus  completely  identify- 
ing this  slle  with  that  of  the  *'  Arte- 
imsium"  described  by  Strabo.  Sir 
John  Savile  has  presented  this  nn- 
ri vailed  collection  to  Hhe  town  of  Not- 
tingham, in  EnglaTid,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  an  archn'ological  mnsenm  in 
Nottingham  castle. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
promising  excavations,  by  which  ar- 
cheology has  been  so  macli  enriched 
iu  the  short  space  of  one  year,  have 
been  filled  up  agaiti  at  considerable 
expense  by  Sir  John  Saviie,  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  contract  ivith  Prinice 
Ondni« 

In  1887  the  Prince  came  to  terms 
witli  a  speculator,  who  reopened  ihe 
excavations,  filling  them  up  agnin  im- 
Jnpdiately  after  abstracting  the  anti- 
quities. 

iioman  history  attributes  to  Tiberios 
the  building  of  a  galley  on  the  lake  of 
Kemi,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
miule  to  discover  and  raise  it.  Al- 
though mainly  nuBuccessfnil,  fragments 
Imve  been  brought  to  light,  sufficion  t  to 

ri^ve  its  existence,  some  of  these  may 
found  ia  the  Yatican  and  Kirche- 


rian  Museums^  snch  as  portions  of 
leaden  pipes  stamped  with  the  name 
of  Tiberius  Crosar,  beams  of  pine  wood 
and  timbers  faced  with  lead  and  fixed 
with  long  copper  noils.  The  situation' 
of  this  ornamental  galley,  or  floating' 
villa,  was  iu  a  shallow  part  of  the 
lake,  under  the  platform  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  Nemorensis,  broking  S.W. 

A  short  diEtance  beyond  Genzano, 
the  ancient  Appian  Way  continues  in 
a  straiglit  line  S.E.  to  the  Castle  of 
San  Gennaro,  its  polygonal  pavement 
being  well  preserved,  as  well  as  a  fine 
Roman  bridge.  The  post-roadi  di- 
verges to  the  rt.  before  reaching  the 
castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro  (the 
Roman  station  of  6((?*-ianifrn*m), 
where  it  is  again  crossed  by  the  Ap- 
pian, and  makes  a  detour  of  some 
miles  in  order  to  pass  through  Velletri 
before  again  joining  the  ancient  line  of 
road  near  Cistern  a.  The  Via  Appla 
may  be  seen  from  tbis  spot  Iraversing 
the  plain  below  in  a  straight  line, 
marked  by  a  line  of  ruined  tombg. 
From  this  and  other  parts  of  the  road 
Civita  J^avinia,  to  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.,  2j  miles  from 
Genzano,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It 
is  described  in  the  following  pages. 
Velletri  and  the  remainder  of  the  road 
by  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  Terracina 
and  Naples,  including  the  excursions 
to  Cori  and  Norba,  are  described  in  the 
I/iindkiok  for  Southern  JUiii/  (Rtes.  140, 
Ul). 

MOKTE  GlOVF.  (COBIOLI). 

From  Ariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Genzano,  looking  over  tbe  wide  crater 
of  the  Vallariccia,  is  seen  the  hill  of 
Monte  Giorc.  It  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  is  situated  on  tbe  left  of  the 
road  kading  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  Monte 
Giove  is  interesting  as  the  spot  where 
many  antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  »he 
site  of  Corioli,  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  Coriolanus:— 

'"  Cut  mc  tc 'pieces,  Yolsces,  men  &nA  lads, 
Stain  ntl  your  edges  on  me.  Boy  !  fulsc  bound  1 
If  yon  liave  w  rlt  j-our  antmls  true,  'tie  there 
Thar,  liki>  an  i-Af^la  In  u  dovecote,  I 
FlulMt'd  your  VoVatta  ItiOMtoM-. 
Alone  la\d\v;'  _ 

There  are  "no  xu\\\%   vil  ^^   «»kss!«*. 
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city  to  be  discovered ;  indeed,  Pliny  |  reach  a    piajrxa,   planted  Tiith   trees 

states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day,  |  and  flo^-  —  H  "^-^    v.-fv.rp'  *h-^  tnwa, 

and  that  the  site  was  without  a  trace 

of  its  eaisteDoe  (j>frierc  sine  testijio). 

Only  a  farmhouse  and  tower  mark  the 

spot. 

CiviTA  Lavisxa  (Lanuvicsi). 
On  a  projecting  hill,  3  miles  farther 
E.,  running  out  to  the  S.W.,  on  a  l)old 
promontory,  205  metres  above  the  sea, 
and  overlooking  the  rly.  which  skirts 
its  ba&e,  is  the  picturesque  town  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  which  may  be  reached 
by  rly.  in  1  hr.  and  5  min,  from  Boine. 
It  is  a  ^  hr/s  walk  from  the  statiou  up 
to  the  towu,  along  a  path  moat  of  which 
is  still    paved    with  huge   polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.     Or   the  visitor   luay 
drive  to  Civita  Lavinia  from  Geozano, 
a  distance  of  2^  lu.,  of  which  the  last 
J  m.  is  by  a  cross-road,  turuing  o& 
from  the  Appian  on  the  rt.     Shortly 
before  rcachiug  the   tow^n  on   the  rt. 
is  the  Ccww>,  formerly  of  tlie  Uonelli, 
now  of  the  DLonigt  family,  which  is 
entirely  founded  on  ancient  substruc- 
tions.    The  court  is  full  of  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  facade  of  the  casino,  a  marble 
slab  records  that  in  1 723  Carlo  Bonelli 
received  a  visit  there  from  James  111. 
and  Maria  Cltmeuiina,  his  wife.     In 
the  olive-plantation  imder  the  casino. 
excavatiouB  made  in  1826  revealed  a 
quantity  of  spears,  swords,  anil  weapons 
and  utensils  of  all  Borts,  with  inscrip- 
tions, of  which   the    most   interesting 
was  one  in  Lesbian  marblej  lo  Auliis 
Castricius    Myrio,    military     tinlmne, 
general  of  cavalry,  admiral,  and  master 
of  many  colleges  or  guilds  in  Rome. 
The  View  from  this  casino  is  magnifi- 
cent.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to   the  W.  are   the   Bubstructions,  in 
three   snccessive  tiers,  supporting  the 
plalfonn,    on    which    was    built    the 
Temple    of    Juno    Lanuvina,  which, 
like  most  other  ancient  temples,  had 
its  front  towards  the  S-W.     The  style 
of  these  substructions,  partly  of  o/vt'r* 
incertii  and  partly  of  reticulated  work, 
refers  their  date  to   two   periods,  the 
7th  centy.  of  Rome  and  the  1st  centy, 
of  the  Christian  era, 
ContiDuing    to    descend,    we    fioon 


Ciyita  Lavinia  (pop.  1366),  oecupics 
the   site   of  Lanuvium.   supposed  to 
have    been    one    of  the    confederate 
cities    of   Latium    founded    by   Dio 
mede.      It  is  celebrated  by  hvrj  far 
its  worship  of  Juno  Sospita,  or  Lautt- 
vina.      It   is   also  memorable  as  ib« 
birthplace   of  Milo   and  of  Muneos, 
weil  known  by  the  able  advcujacy  of 
Cicero,  of  Koseius  the  comftdiau,  and 
of  the  2   Anioniues  and  Commtulus 
From   the   rains  of   the   niagnificeat 
villas  belonpinp  to  the  latter  emperors 
have  been  from  time  to  lime  extraoU'd 
valuable   works  of  art,    such  as  the 
busts  of  iEltus  Cswar,  Annius  Veros, 
Commodus  when  young,  the    suxtao 
known    as   Zeno,   and   the    group   of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  last  centnry 
and  now  iu  the  Capitoline  Museonu 
In    the    year    IStirj,   Signor   Aucoui, 
while   rebuilding  his  bouse,   situated 
near  the  northern  angle  of  the  town 
walls,    discovered   extensive    remains 
of   the    ancient    theatre,    with    mas- 
sive   peperino   pilasters    and    arches, 
togetlier  with  mosaic  pavements,  and 
constructions  of  different  styles  aud 
|>eriods,  and  fragments  of  bronze  and 
marble  statues,  and  bassi  n'lieci.    But 
his  most  precious  discovery  was  that 
of  a  colossal  statae   of  tlie   Emperor 
Claudius,  2*  meters  high  without  the 
bttse,  represented  with   the  attrVbutt;s 
of  Jupiter,  au  oak4eaf  crown  on  his 
head,  and  an  eagle  at  bis  feet.    This 
statue  was  in  excellent  preservation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms,  which 
were  not  found.     As  a  porti-ait  of  that 
Emperor,  it   is  considered  to    be  th 
finvst  and  most  faithful  in  Rome  ;  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  bock  parts  of  the 
figure  being  very  unliiiished,  it  is  pT 
sumed  that  this  statue  was  made  to 
occupy  a  niche,      Tt   is   now    in   th 
rotunda  of  the  Vatican  Museum. 

The  piazza  is  bounded  on  the'  S.  b; 
a  parapet  wall,  from  which  is  a  sple 
did  View  over  the  slopes  of  Velle 
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was,  €!XleDding  to  Terracina,  the 
t  plain  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
nded  by  the  sea,  over  which  rise 
fully  the  Circeau  promoiitory  and 
c  group  of  Pontian  islands.  Opposite 
he  cathedral,  on  this  piazza,  is  a  pe- 
lestal,  with  an  intereBting  iascription 
k»  Titus  Aurelius  Aphrodisius,  a 
tSbertus  of  Antouinua  Pius,  and  an- 
totber  earcophagua  of  the  Urd  centy., 
rving  also  as  a  fountain. 
On  the  wall  of  the  cb.  to  the  h 
hand  which  opens  otit  of  the  Pia?jsa 
t&own  the  main  street,  is  the  frac* 
tared  pedestal  of  an  honorary  statue 
erected  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Lanavium  to  Marctts  Aurelius  Agilios 
Septeutrio,  a  freedmau  of  the  Em- 
^ror  Commodos,  who  is  eulogized 
9&  the  first  pantomtmist  of  his  timf?^ 
besides  being  a  priest  of  the  Synod  of 
Apollo,  a  double  attribute  difficult  to 
appreciate  in  our  days.  From  a  simi- 
lar monument  to  the  same  personag^e 
fouoA  at  Palestrina,  it  appears  that  he 
■was  a  native  of  Praeneste.  The  main 
ttraet  soon  terminates  at  the  W.  gate, 
to  the  1.  of  which  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  volcanic  stone,  re- 
tembling  in  construction  those  of 
Ardea.  On  these  are  based  the  Me- 
difl»v»l  walls  and  the  S.  tower  of  the 
35th  centy,,  which  were  rebuilt  by 
the  Colonnas  in  the  15th  centy.,  and 
tlwir  arms  are  Etill  sculptured  on 
seme  of  the  stones.  Four  circular 
towers  defended  the  four  comers 
of  the  walls,  of  which  that  at  the 
eastern  angle  is  the  largest,  and  woa 
called  the  Rocca,  when  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  occupied  Civita  Lavinia,  in 
1482,  On  entering  by  the  space  ad- 
Joining  the  Rocca,  which  until  1880 
was  occupied  by  a  narrow  gate,  we  see 
on  the  L  the  massive  tufa  blocks  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  rt.  a  pedeS' 
tal  with  an  inscription  to  C.  MeviuB 
DonatoSf  Pro-Consul  of  Sicily.  A 
marble  basin,  at  the  fountain  on  the  K, 
replaces  a  sarcophagus  of  tlie  Srd 
centy.,  removed  to  the  Caea  Commu- 
nale.  or  town  hall,  where  alno  some 
other  interesting  objects  of  anriquity 
may  be  seen.  Among  these  is  a  votive 
cippus  of  tufs  lyeariiig  tht  following 


TEMPESTATIBVB — M   .  LABERlVB  . 
C  .  F— IJAT 

The  Bimplicity  of  this  dedication  to 
**  the  tempests  **  take^  us  back  to  the 
Republican  period,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  M*  Laherius  recorded 
was  the  same  menlioned  by  Cicero  in 
the  year  of  Kome  709  {ad  Fnm.  xiii. 
o.  gj.  Here  is  also  a  cast  of  one  of 
Sir  J.  Savile's  horses'  heads^  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  town.  Isear 
the  base  of  the  S.  tower  the  towns- 
folk point  out  proudly  an  iron  ring, 
as  bein^  that  to  which  ^neas  moored 
his  ship  when  he  disembarked,  a 
singular  geological  as  well  as  histori- 
cal anachroiiisra.  Opposite  to  this 
tower  an  ancient  road,  with  massive 
BubstnictioiiB  on  the  rt.,  descends 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea  towards 
Nettuno.  We  still  see  the  polygonal 
pavement  over  which  Cicero  tra- 
velled to  and  from  his  residence  at 
Astura,  between  which  and  Tusculum, 
Lanuvium  offered  him  a  convenient 
baiting-place,  ns  be  says  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  (lib.  xil.)  :"  '^^ Ego  hinct  vJb 
scHpsi  ctnteo,  postridie  idtis  Lannvittm^ 
deitide  postridie  in  Tusculam  ;"  and  *'  As- 
tfirarn  vcniam  Vlfl,  KaL  Julias,  vitandi 
enim  caloris  caiisga  Zanuvii  tres  /uhras 
acqnieveram." 

The  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  city 

r.tes  was  close  to  the  Ch.  delle  Grdzie, 
m.  from  the  modern  town  down  this 
road.  At  this  point  another  ancient 
road  to  the  1.  may  be  taken  to  re- 
ascend  to  the  town,  following  the  outer 
circle  of  the  Ancient;  Walls  to  the  8. 
The  walls  consist  of  blocks ofpeperino, 
frequently  8  ft.  by  4  ft,,  which  continue 
until  near  the  so-called  tower  of  jEneas, 
where  the  summit  of  the  ascent  is 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  an  im- 
portant edifice,  probably  erected  about 
the  time  of  Sylla,  as  the  regnkrity  of 
its  construction  resembles  that  of  the 
Capitoline  Tabularium  in  Rome. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  fountain 
in  the  Piazza  is  a  lane  leading*  up  to  a 
vine-clad  eminence,  overlooking  the 
town,  called  St,  Lorenxo,  from  a  mon- 
astery dedtcatedi  lo  \V\'ft.\.«aA\A>Vv!i\\v^ 
stood  on  t\\«  s\»T>l,  *w  \Xvfe  \-iX\i  *i^"«*^  • 
This  moTvaAtet^  (ac«.M.^\^  ^^  ^**^  **■ 
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far  more  ancient  buildings,  for  ezcATa- 
tions  undertaken  tliere  early  ia  18S4 
by  Sir  J.  Savile,  G.C-B.,  British 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  chambers,  vrith 
mosaic  pavements,  supported  by  pilas- 
ters and  half  columns,  with  surround- 
iug  porticos  chietly  of  reticulated 
masonry.  This  building  is  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Nympheum  of  a  Roman  riHa  of  the 
Imperial  age,  as  waterpipes,  reservoirs, 
and  drains  were  foond  in  abundance  at 
the  same  time,  and  some  pieces  of 
scutptnrC'  The  torso  of  a  water 
Nymph,  and  a  triclinium,  with  nndn- 
lating  wares,  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 
But  the  discovery,  soon  after,  of  no 
fewer  than  five  horses'  heads  and 
necks  with  portions  of  their  bodies 
and  legs  in  Greek  marble  and  decidedly 
Greek  style  of  art,  although  all  more 
or  less  mutilated,  showed  that  some 
Tery  grand  group  or  moniinient  mast 
havefoimed  a  prominent  ornament  of 
ihh  builditig. 

Daring  the  excavations,  which  were 
carried  on  by  Sir  John  Savile  in  1884- 
5,  there  were  also  found  five  marble 
torsos  of  Greek  warriors,  but  headless, 
and  of  much  inferior  workmansliip  to 
that  of  the  horses.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  equestrian 
group,  skilfully  reunited  by  the  sculp- 
tor, Alex.  Macdlonald,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  discoverer  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  another  of  the  equine 
busts  is  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  There  are  other  fragments 
of  these  admirable  ancient  sculptures 
preserved  in  the  British  Embassy, 
Borne,  especially  a  fine  head  of  Juno, 
in  Greek  marble,  particularly  interest- 
ing as  having  been  found  on  the  ap- 
proximate site  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
Sospita,  altliough  not  exactly  with  her 
local  attributes.  Close  by,  the  re- 
mains were  found  (in  1885)  of  another 
building  of  great  antiquity,  the  original 
destination  of  which  is  as  yet  unascer- 
tained ;  they  consist  of  a  parallelogram 
IS  metres  by  6,  formed  of  colossal  opus 
^ufldratum,  of  which    twelve  courses 


Sospita  or  to  the  ark  of  LaDovinm. 
This  relic  of  Republican  times  has 
been  preserved  by  incorporation  in  ibe 
bnildings  of  the  Imperial  villa,  which 
subsequently  covered  the  chief  part  of 
the  bill.  A  piec«  of  similar  masonry 
was  found  in  188G  at  the  W.  foot  of 
tlie  cliff  on  which  the  villa  stands. 

The    whole     territory    of     Civita 
Lavinia  is   intersected   with   ancient 
roads,  frequently  retaining  their  Ro- 
man   pavement,   and    the     ruins    of 
ancient  villas  recur  on  every  eminence. 
One  of  these  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  A.  Strutt.    The  estate  is  called 
the  Colle  delle  Crocette,   on  the  rt 
of   the    rly.,    about    half   an    hour's 
walk  from  the  station.     The  modern 
casale  is  built  upon  the  quadrilateral 
masses  of  tbe  ancient  villa  walls,  and 
the  distribution  of  tbe  Roman,  or  pre- 
Roman  residence  may  still  be  clearly 
traced.      Fragments    of   pottery   anU 
scarabsei  found  on  the  land  indicate  a 
period   of    Etrusco- Latin    civilization 
preceding  the   subsequent    period    of 
Roman     luxury    displayed     in    these 
villas;    but    the    remnants    of    hiige 
amphors,  also  found  on  the  spot,  as 
well  as  the  massive  base  of  an  ancient 
wine-press, show  that  formerly,  as  now, 
this  was  a  wine- producing  district,    j^t 
present  the  wine  produced  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Civita  Lavinia,  on   the  S.W. 
slopes  of  the  volcanic  group  of  Latian 
hills,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  win« 
grown  in  the  province  of  Rome. 

With  regard  to  accommodation, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  get  a  modest 
dinner  at  the  Ostena^  on  the  little 
piazza  inside  the  E.  gate. 

From  Albako  to  Palazzuolo,  Rooca 
Di  Papa,  Cajifi  di  Annibale,  and 
Monte  Cavo. 

Travellers  who  have  driven  fVoro 
AlbaiK)  to  Ariccia,  Genzano  andCirita 
Lavinia,  can  vary  their  return,  if  time 
allows,  by  turning  to  the  rt.  under  an 
arcbed  gate,  after  passing  the  second 
viaduct,  just  before  re-entering  Ariccia, 
and  skirting  the  Chigi  palace  and  park 
wa.\V  lo  the  E.,  along  a  wooded  road  a» 


are  still  erectf  overlooking  an  ancient ,  . 

poljrgonaljy. paved  road,  which  pvoba-V  fav  ^s  \\i«i  C,w&wOu\ti   «:.w«%\xt  above 
Wjr  f^tjce  icti  up  fo  tjie  temple  of  3utto\  M>oiwio,  ^\i(tTi<ie  \V%i  «»».  «£v^« 
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do^D  at  once  to  that  town  again,  or 
proceed  by  the  Upper  Galleria^  a  mag- 
uilicent  avenue  of  ilexes  overlooking 
lake,  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  retuniing 
ce  to  Albauo  by  the  lower  gallery 
gigantic  ilexes,  from  which  the 
■view,  less  open,  affords  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Campagna  and  Rome. 
It  is  from  Albano  that  the  S,  shares 
of  the  lake,  Palazzuolo,  Rocca  di  Papa 
and  Monte  Cavo  (abt.  7  m.  distant),  are 
most  conveniently  visited.  Tliey  are 
Uierefore  described  in  the  following 
•KCursioQ. 

Palazzuolo 

is  beantifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Cavo,  commanding  a  splendid 
pnnorama  over  the  subjacent  lake,  with 
the  Caropagna  aud  Kome  itself,  even 
inclading,  in  fine  weather,  the  shores 
of  the  Med i terra u can.  This  lovely 
ipot  may  be  reached,  from  Albano 
by  a  charmingly  shaded  bridle-path 
at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the 
precipltoas  baok  overlooking  the 
take,  Palazzuolo  was  founded  on 
tbe  ruins  of  Alba  Louga,  aud  the 
name  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  palace,  situated  at  the  S.  ex- 
trtmify  of  that  city,  in  which  Dion 
Catssius  says  that  the  Consuls  assumed 
tlieir  Estate  robes  before  asceuding  to 
the  solemn  festivities  in  the  temple  of 
the  Latian  Jupiter  on  the  summit 
of  the  mount  (see  p.  445).  Before 
arriving  at  Palazzuolo  some  caverns 
arc  leen  to  the  rt.,  probably  quarries 
originally,  but  under  the  Empire 
t'tanged  into  delicious  nymphaia  and 
fiih-reservoirs.  Cardinal  Ifeidore  of 
ThessalonicB,  a  learned  Basil iau  monk 
of  tbe  15th  centy.,  used  to  reside  here 
and  dine  frequently  in  one  of  these 
cool  grottoes. 

The  buildings  now  existing  com- 
prise a  church,  8,  Maria,  which  we 
Had  mentioned  in  the  13th  ceaty., 
when  Innocent  III.  granted  it  to  some 
Augtistin  friars.  In  the  choir  is  a 
slab  to  the  memory  of  Agnesina, 
daughteT  of  Frederick  of  Montefcltro, 
duke  of  LJrbino.  Born  in  J 47:/,  she 
became^  iri/<?  ofFabrizio  Coloijjia,  and 
mother  of  Asi^nio,  Coaatahle  of  NapJes, 


and  of  the  accomplished  Vittoria  Co- 
lonun.  She  died  a  widow  in  1522,  on 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  house  nf  Loreto. 

Connected  with  the  ch.  is  a  monaa- 
tery,  still  inhabited  by  a  few  Franciscan 
monks.  The  garden  of  the  monastery 
is  remarkable  foraconsnlar  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II. 
(^ncas  Sylvius ),  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  bad  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1576,  when  a  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  iude- 
pendently  of  the  consular  fasces  and 
chair,  and  the  emblems  of  the  pon- 
tifical office  sculptured  on  it,  Ricci 
considers,  with  some  probability,  that 
it  may  be  the  tomb  of  Ciieius  Come- 
lius  Scipio  Hispallus,  the  only  person 
who  died  invested  with  the  double 
dignity  of  consul  and  Pontifex  Maxi- 
muB,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  having  been  seized  with  paralysis 
while  returning  from  the  customary 
celebrations  in  the  temple  on  the  Alb  an 
mount  (B.C.  17»>).  Ihis  torob  must 
have  stood  on  the  side  of  the  road 
that  led  from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via 
Numinis  and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Mons  Latialis. 

The  casino  above  the  conyent  was 
built  in  the  It 7th  centy.  by  Card. 
Girolamo  Colonua,  for  a  summer 
residence. 

On  the  southern  margin  of  tbe  hill^ 
above  tlie  grottoes,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
medineval  castle  of  Malafitto,  belonging, 
first  to  the  Conti,  and  sold  in  1550 
the  Savelli.    The  ancient  Fodium  do 
Monte  Alhuno  was  probably  on  this  site. 

Palazzuolo  is  half-way  from  Albano 
to 

Rocca  t>i  Papa. 

(Ifin  i  Trattoria  Ronmna,  Piazza  Gari- 
baldi ;  good  food,  but  few  bedrooms.) 
This  lofty  viUa^ft  C;sa^.  ^^'iJ.^  Ixws^ 
its    elevatVoiL   aSwjc    VXi^    »«».,   1^^S» 
ft.,  enioys  a  coo\  tVvsaaAjt^VEA.^'^  ^^'«' 
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from  nil  traces  of  malaria ;  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  varied  and 
pleasant  rides  and  walk«  through  the 
adjoinlDg  woods  and  over  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There  is 
a  very  fair  carriage-road  to  it  from 
Frascati,  besides  that  from  Albano, 
hy  A  rjccia  and  the  Madonna  del  Tn  fo. 
From  whatever  side  "we  approach 
this  picturesque  naountain-viilage, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marinoj  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazziiolo, 
passing  by  the  Madonna  del  Tufo,  a 
ehapel  erected  in  1 592^  to  coninienio- 
rate  the  miraculous  escape  of  a  traveller 
from  a  falling  r^jck,  the  finest  scenery 
presents  itself  at  each  turn  of  the 
road. 

Rocca  di  Papa  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Latin  city  of  Fabia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  existing  in  his  time,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  topographers  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,  at  which  the  Gauls  were  re- 
pulsed in  their  attack  on  Kome.  Many 
antiqtiaries  consider  the  modern  name 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
"whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  popes  as  early  as 
the  12th  century.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned under  its  modern  name  in  the 
chronicle  of  Fossauuova,  where  it  is 
stated  that  pope  Liicins  III.  (118!) 
sent  Count  Bertoldo,  the  Imperial 
lieutenantjto  defend  Tiisculuin  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  recapture  Rocca 
di  Papa.  In  the  1 3th  centy.  it  became^ 
like  Marino,  afief  of  theOrsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V,  in  142+,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonna,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 
aod  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  U92  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsiui ;  aud  in  IS^T, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
ralfeschi  and  the  duke  of  Albn,  it  was 
bemie^ed  by  the  people  of  VcUetri,  and 
cotvpelled    by   famine   to    surirendeic. 

7'Aff  present  aspect  of  the  p\ace  ia  ioT-UavV  eTvi^"C\o^%o^  ^\^^^c^K»3el<a^^w^a^ves 
bidding,  with  steep,  dark,  and  tortuous \\.\xfe  ^.^ .  ^trK\^ut»l  \\»  -*-- ^^  -a. 


streets,  excepting  in  the  Borgo  Vittorio^' 
a  wide  and  gradual  ascent,  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  town.  At  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  this  ascent,  on  the  fa(;ade  of  & 
house  to  the  rt.^  is  a  slab,  placed  ia 
1872,  bearing  the  inscription ; 

IS   QUE.STA  CASA 

ABITO 

MASSIMO    Ij'AZEGLIO. 

In  his  memoirs  {^fh'^  R{<x*rrli)  D'Aie- 
glio  mentions  with  delight  his  sum- 
mer residence  and  artistic  studies  at 
Rocca  di  Papa,  in  1S21.  Higher  up  is 
the  Piazza  del  Dnonio,  a  ch.  rebuilt 
in  IS  14.  The  paintiiigs  are  modern, 
excepting  a  Saviour,  in  the  second 
chapel  to  the  rt.,  rs'" '*  •  ♦' d  to  Pierin 
del  Vaga,  and  an  Corrado. 

On  the  1.  is  a  mar]»i  .,  of  1507, 

with  ft  gilt  bas-relief,  now  used  fbr 
holy  oil.  The  plaster  Pkth  on  the  rt. 
is  by  Achtennann.  On  the  exti-eme 
point  of  the  rock  some  rains  of  the 
ancient  citadel  may  still  be  seen. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  pre- 
ference for  Rocca  di  Papa  as  a  summer 
residence  tnany  villas  are  springing  up 
towards  the  road  to  the  Madonna  d« 
Tufo. 


Camp  of  Hannibal  asii> 
Monte  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  of 
Rooca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression  or  plain,  now 
called  the  Crnnpo  di  Aimihale^  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  occupied  bv 
Hannibal  in  his  march  against  Toscu- 
lum  and  Rome.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  position  of  the  Roman 
garrison  which,  Livy  tells  us,  was 
placed  here  to  command  the  Appian 
and  the  Latin  Ways  during  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Carthaginians.  This  plain 
is  used  for  a  summer  camp  for  the 
troops  in  garrison  at  Rome,  and  is 
reached  by  a  carriage-road  withoai 
entering  Rocca  di  Papa.  The  outline 
of  the  crater  may  be  distinctly  traced 
during  the  ascent  \  the  side  nearest 
Rome  has  disappeared,  but  Rocca  di 
^a'p^^,  ftKva'x^.eii  uTjon  one  of  the  several 
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different  parts  of  the  plain  are  deep 
roofed  pits,  in  which  the  buow  col- 
lected on  the  neighbouring  heights  for 
the  supply  of  Rome  is  preserved. 

Monte  Cavo,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Alban  group  of  hills  which  bound  the 
C&mpagna  on  the  E.  and  S.,  is  31 3U 
English  ft.  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  summit  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  erected  by  Tarqtiinius 
Snperbtts,  as  the  coinnion  place  of 
meeting  of  the  KomanSt  Latins,  Vol- 
sci,  and  Hernici,  aud  memorable  in 
Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
Feriffi  Latintie,  the  solemn  assemblies 
of  the  47  cities  whii^h  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Anuibale  vre  join  the  ancient  \  ii 
TrinmphftiiSf  the  road  by  >¥hich  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Ceesar,  as 
dictator;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  aud  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria, 
Pope  Alexander  Vli.  alone  in  modern 
times  could  boast  of  huving^  driven  up 
in  a  carriage.  His  successor  Piiis  IX., 
always  fond  of  equitation,  rode  up  on 
horseback.  The  pavement  of  tliis 
ancient  road  is  perfect  during  the 
upper  part  of  the  ascent,  and*  by  push- 
ing through  the  underwood,  may  be 
fblloired  for  a  considerable  distance ; 
the  kerb-stones  are  entire  in  many 
parts  of  it,  and  about  9  ft,  apart.  Some 
of  the  large  polygonal  blocks  of  which 
it  is  composed  bear  the  letters  N.V., 
supposed  to  signify  "  Numiuis  Via/' 
On  the  summit  is  a  broad  platform, 
oa  which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plaius  of 
Ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
t4smple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  audgialloautico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upou  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
mUceace  of  the  edi&ce  under  the  em- 
ix»  2  783  all   these  remains 


were  destrciyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passiotii&t  coDveut.  The  lioman 
antiquaries  justly  deuouniced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  as  an 
act  of  V'^anduliis'm,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  so  ardent  an  admirer 
of  ancient  art  as  Pius  VL  did  not 
interpose  his  authority  to  prevent  it. 
The  only  traguieut  uow  visible  is  a 
portion  of  the  massive  wall,  ou  the 
.southern  aud  eastern  side  of  the  garden 
of  liie  convent,  composed  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  and  evidently  a 
part  of  the  ancient  substructions  of 
the  temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York, 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 
In  1876^  the  learned  astronomer, 
Father  Secchi,  established  a  me iearolo- 
pcal  observatory  in  this  convent,  which 
is  now  attended  to  by  the  Pasaionist 
monks. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountala 
arc  the  lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano!,_ 
with  the  towns  of  Geuzano,  Lariccii 
Albano,  and  Castcl  Gandolfo,  Be- 
yond are  the  wide-spread  plains  of 
Latium^  on  which,  as  upon  a  map, 
we  may  follow  the  principal  events 
of  the  last  6  books  of  the  JEneid, 
aud  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
meuts  of  Home.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Laviuia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lanuvtuni.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marsbes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Moute  Artcmisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antinni,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and 
as  the  eye  moves  along  the  dark  baud 
of  forests  which  spread  along  the  shore 
for  nearly  GO  niiles,  we  may  recognise 
the  position  of  ancient  Arde*;  of 
Laviuiuni,  the  modern  Torre  di  Pra- 
tica;  of  Laurentum,  at  Tor  Patemo; 
of  Ostia,  near  the  double  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  the  Etruscan  Casre,  at  Cer- 
vetri ;  the  crater  of  the  lake  of  Brao- 
ciauo  ;  and  the  hills  of  La  Tolfii,  On 
the  JS.  aud  E,  w^  T*;^iQ^\icA.  ^sJcvt'^'cs^vVe, 
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imd  the  Sabine  range,  Monte  Getinaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Monies  Cornica- 
lanl  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the 
lofty  Otttline  of  the  Apennines  which 
encircle  the  valley  of  the  Velino. 
Within  the  amphitheatre  forjued  hy 
the  Sabine  hills  we  see  Tusculura,  the 
site  of  Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli  j 
the  view  of  Palestrina  is  ioteroepted 
by  Monte  Pila,  whieh  rises  above  the 
south-easteru  extremity  of  the  Carapo 
di  Annibale.  Ik'hiiid  Moiite  Pila^  to 
the  rl.,  is  the  "  gelidus  Algidits  "  of 
Horace^  ou  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  a  circular  temple. 
This  may  possibly  be  ihat  of  Diana 
which  Horace  celebrates : — 

•*  Qun-que  AvcntJimia  Icnet  Alj^tdumq^ue, 
i^ulndPtlm  l>lauft  preces  virorum 
Cur^t;  el  vutlei  pucmruin  AUiicaa 
Appllcet  »arPB." 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of 
Valmontoue.  The  last  and  greatest 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  Ik^iue  itself, 
which  is  seen  from  this  point  in  all 
its  glory : — 

"Qoique  iter  est  LatilA  ad  eumuum  Crucibus 
Alltiuii, 
ExcclB4i  A«  rupe  procnl  jam  conHpltit  Ur- 
bem."  I.ucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juuo  survey  the 
conteading  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  described  in  the  jiiueid  t — 

"  At  Juno  i  BUmmiji,  qui  nuuc  vUliwiufl  Lp-be- 

tun 
(Tum  ncqne  noiuen    orat,  aw:  himoe,  aut 

gloria,  moutl.) 
rrospItlcuB  tuiiiulo,  campum  ttdspD'cttbiit,  et 

LHoreiitatd  Troilmqiie  acien.  urbenifiu»»  I^- 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed the  magnificent  panorama  from 
the  Alban  Mount ; — > 

"  And  Afar 
The  Tiber  whuln,  and  ilic  l)ro«d  ocean  lavcB 
'ITie  Lari&n  coast,  where  sprung  tlio  epi»:  was 
•  Arros  &iid  the  man,'  whwse  reascenclmR  Bt.ar 
Row  o'er  ko  omplrc;— but  Iwnoiitb  my  rij^lit 
Tally  rvpoeed  from  K«mc  ;  auil  where  you  htx 
OfgUrdltng  ujoflat^ins  intercept  ibe  eight, 
Ttw  ti^bluQ  /finn  was  tlll'd,  tlie  weary 
delight.  '•  chU4t  Harold 


you  hM  L^^; 
ivy  biTd'aV^^ 


J  Frascat£  and  its  Ekvibo». 

Frasoati,  12  m. 

By  rail  the  excursion  to  Frascati, 
including  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tns- 
culum,  and  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  can  W 
easily  performed  in  a  day,  leanng 
Rome  by  aa  early  train  and  returmug 
by  the  latest.  Train  to  Frascad  ia 
|hr. 

Bv  Road. 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
hors€8,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  retara  to 
Konie  on  the  same  day,  will  be  Sofrs., 
not  including  the  coacliiiian's  hntnttf 

The  oamage-road  leaves  Rome  bj 
tilt*  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  f«w 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  gat«  it 
follows  the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the 
Via  Latina  running  parallel  on  the 
rt.  It  soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana 
stream,  and  branches  off  on  the  I.  from 
the  Appia  A'cp.t  at  the  Baldinotti 
tavern.  About  2  ra.  from  the  gate  *c 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  Osteria  del  Pino, 
well  known  by  nnmbertess  sketches  ftl' 
its  colossal  tree,  and  a  little  beyMu<i 
is  the  arch  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  called 
Porta  Furba,  parallel  to  the  Claudian 
and  Btarciau  aqueducts,  a  short  way 
beyond  which  crossing  the  rly.  we  bw 
on  the  1.  the  lofty  tumulus  of  the 
Hont«  del  Grano,  supposed  to  be  the 
sepulchre  of  Alexander  Severos.  It  i* 
an  immense  mounds  200  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  which  is  constructed  of 
jnasonry.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the 
Uith  centy.  it  was  explored  from  the 
summit:  an  entrance  was  made  by 
removing  the  stones  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  was 
discovered,  containing  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble  "whicJi 
gives  its  uame  to  one  of  the  rooms  iu 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  Tl)« 
celebratjcd  Portland  Vase+  preserved  ia 
the  Dritish  Museum,  was  found  in  tbis 
sarcophagus.  About  1  j  m.  beyond  the 
tumulus,  on  the  rt,  hand,  and  on  tl»c 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
marking,  in  the  opinion  of  moiieru 
ti.Ta\\ryviiaLt\e%,  tl\e,  site  of  the  temple  of 
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who  bere  dissaaded  him  from  hh 
threatened  attack  on  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  concurs  with 
the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Valerius 
Maxim  lis,  who  both  place  the  temple 
at  the  4th  milestone  on  the  Via  T^^tiiinn. 
To  this  spot  therefore  we  may  refer 
the  concession  of  Coriolaims,  <motiiig 
the  language  of  Shakespeare : 

••  Ladies,  you  clMorve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  thfr  ewunla 
Id  Italy,  aod  her  cunf(^dlO'rAU  nnan, 
Coald  not  have  maJe  tbla  peace." 

About  2i  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furha 
are,  on  the  rt,  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  Settt;  Bus$i,  also  Eoma  VVtfAta  tli 
I^rascati,  The  first  name  is  sappuaed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Septimius  Uassus 
Uie  consul,  a,d.  317:  it  is  iiutL>resting 
as  marking  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa  of  great  magnificence  and  extent. 
The  ruins  now  Tjsible  are  at  least 
4000  ft.  iu  circumference:  their  con- 
struction and  the  brick-stamps  show 
two  distinct  periods;  that  portion  to- 
wards Rome  corresponds  with  the 
style  of  Hairiau,  wliile  that  towards 
Frascati  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  Tt  was  probably  a  subur- 
ban villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commodus: 
the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the 
Bpleadour  of  the  edifice.  I^ess  than 
half  a  mile  farther  is  the  Ostcna  iM 
C'urato,  the  half-way  house,  near  which 
the  road  divides ;  that  on  the  rt.  leads 
to  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  that  to  tlie  1. 
to  Frascati.  The  large  plantations  of 
ttoae-pines  seen  far  on  the  1.  surround 
the  farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  belonging 
to  Priuce  Borghese.  At  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  to  Frascati  is  a  handsome 
^fountain,  and  a  mile  farther  the  Oatcna 
*ii  Vcrmicino:  the  ruins  st*en  oo  the  rt. 
2ieIongto  the  Julian  aqueduct,  A  road 
■ou  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Viilu  Muti\  long 
the  residence  of  Cardinal  York,  The 
high  road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from 
which  a  long  ascent  brings  us  to 
Frascati. 

By  railway. — In  |  hr.    Leaving  the 

central    station,    the   railway   passing 

llirough  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 

^^£fi70iK>,    ruas    for    some    distance 

Mjjmsel  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
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Felice  until  reaching  the  Monte  del 
Grano,  from  which  it  follows  the  line 
of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th  m., 
at  the  station  of  Ciampino,  whence, 
suddenly  changing  its  direction  to  E. 
bjr  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
hilly  region  that  extends  from  Marino 
to  Frascati.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  of  which  some 
portions  of  pavement  and  tombs  still 
remain,  the  rly.  cuts  through  a  lava- 
current,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  and 
thence  passes  througli  a  series  of 
cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic  dejec- 
tions of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
(li rough  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  to  the  ch.  and 
convent  of  the  Rifonnati,  where  it 
crosses  the  road  by  the  viaduct  of 
Capo  Croce,  enters  the 

Frasoati  Stat,  immediately  below 
the  public  promenade  al  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  town,  which  is  reached 
by  a  tlight  of  steps  or  short  carriage 
drive.  (Vehicles  for  hire  at  the 
station  for  Albano  and  the  environs. 
Omnibuses  to  Monte  Porzio  (I  fr.), 
Monte  Compatri  (I'Stt  fr.),  and  liocca 
di  Papa  (2  fr.).) 

Frascati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  one  of  the  lower  emi- 
nences of  the  Tuscnlan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  7510  souls,  (fnns:  H. 
de  Londres,  in  the  Piazza.  Albergo  di 
Frascati,  a  large  house  just  outside  the 
town,  opposite  the  rly.  sfat.,  built  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Wilson,  1887. 
Good  boiird  and  lodging  at  10  fr.  aday. 
The  Trattoria  del  Sole,  on  the  1.  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  belonging  to 
Salvatore  Gentili,  will  furnish  good 
specimens  of  the  renowned  Frascati 
wines,  and  tolerable  fare.)  Frascati  is 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  Roman 
families  during  the  villeggiatura  sea- 
son, and  is  frequented  by  foreigners 
who  wish  not  to  be  far  from  the  capi- 
tal. Its  prosperity  is  maintained  by  a 
number  of  princely  families  who  resort 
periodically  to  their  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

from    i^e    Tu\\vi  <A    ii.\\'i\'KQ\.  "^v^ac^- 
lam.    T:\ie  M3i\*  w<i  ^i^M^^.  ^t^^  ^^is^ "««« 
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of  A  villa  of  tlie  time  of  Angastus,  |  Tiisculum ;   there  is  no  audiority  &r 
which  is  Bdid  to  have  afi'orded  shelter    the  name  it  bears.     There  are  in  the 


town  and  its  neighbourhood  a  vast 
number  of  nionuniental  and  sculptural 
fragments^  and  interesting  iascrip- 
tious,  of  which  a  catalogue,  witi 
plans  and  ilhistrative  comments,  was 
drawn  up  ia  the  pumnoer  of  1880,  by 
ConiTn,  Itodolfo  Lauciani^  and  pttl>- 
lisliL'd  in  the  annals  of  the  Gerinsin 
Aruhi£ulugical  lustitute, 

Ancie!^t  VitLAS. — ^The  villas  of  the 
ancient  Komans  were  as  nuraerous  on 
the  Tuficulan  as  the  Albao  hill«»  and 
Strabo  particularly  mentions  the  snmp- 
tuous  ooe^  looking  to  the  N,,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  LucuUus,  which  Nibhj 
plact;8  towards  the  Orti  Sora,  where 
and  under  the  ch«  of  the  Kiformaii, 
opposite  Capo  Croce,  ara  extensive 
remains  of  reservoirs.  According  to 
Eome  opinions  it  was  situated  between 
Grolta  Ferrata  and  the  easiie  of 
Borghe""  >• ''^V  -'Ii^it^  ^''^"•oqiiise  itin 
the  exr  called  the 

Gt-iiite  '.'  I  ,trm^i,  and 

the  Gndt^  \ii  LitcuUo.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  district  is  so  covered  with  the 
substructions  of  ancient  villas,  tliAt, 
without  precise  inscriptions  or  hipidary 
monuments  found  on  the  spot,  verj 
ftiw  localities  can  be  assigned  correctly 
to  their  ancient  owners.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  villa  of  Bergins  Galbo, 
go  called  from  a  leaden  pipe  heariug 
his  name  fuund  in  some  mins  extend- 
ing from  the  Sora  Gardens  to  the 
Sterpara  wood,  where  were  also  fonad 
two  fragments  of  statues,  oue  in  heroic 
costume,  probably  representing  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  the  other  cod- 
sular,  both  of  which  are  placed  ou  the 
stairs  of  the  municipal  palace, 
statue  of  Fortune  was  also  found  tbensi 
Suetonius  mentions  a  dream  r^fO-^'i* 
respecting  this  goddess.  It 
tedious  to  enumerate  the  i  i 
Bomans  who  had  villas  in  this  tecn- 
tory  ;  but  we  may  mention  that  of  A. 
GaUiniuG  (consul,  ann.  58  b»c.),  situ- 
ated above  that  of  Lucnllus  and  nea 
that  of  Cicero,  of  both  of  whom  hi 
js  a  huge*  circnhr  tomb,  caUe«\  ihe  \  wa%  ^  dealnred  enemy.  It  is  sup] 
Sepulchre  q{  LncoUiifl,  in  the  loadyxo  W-sa  QQ.t^■^\'t\^^^\iiik,^»^«■«g^l 
leading  from    the   Porta    EomaiiiL  to\\ke  Cw^W^VCv  ^MB!a?j,  «iw^ 


to  the  Tusculaiis  after  the  cruel  de- 
struction of  their  city  by  the  Romans 
in  1191,  The  modern  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ft-ascata^  the  appellation 
given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  Stii 
centy.,  aa  a  spot  covered  with  trees  and 
bashes.  The  town  itself  is  less  remark- 
able than  the  beautiful  villas  which  sur- 
round it.  Some  of  the  older  housf  s  re- 
tain their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  ch,  of  S.  Kocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  Biill  called  the  Duorao  Vecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  beeu  built  by  the 
Oreini,  lords  of  Marino,  in  130<).  The 
Dmtiut  Vecchio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  I4th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palmzo  Vescuvile^  a  build- 
ing of  the  liHth  centy.,  restored  by  Pius 
VI,  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  theambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S,  Ag^os- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed. 

The  principal  building  of  recent 
times  is  the  Cathedral,  designed  by  C, 
Fontana,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It 
was  completed  under  Clement  XL,  in 
1700.  li  contains  a  mural  mouumeut 
erected  by  Cardinal  York,  for  many- 
years  bishop  of  tlie  diocese,  to  his 
brother  Charles  ISdward,  the  young 
Pretender,  who  died  Jan.  31,  llHU. 

Cardinal  Howard  is  the  present 
occupaiit  of  tlie  See. 

The  ch.  of  the  Cappnccini,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in- 
teresting pictures:  among  these  may  he 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giuiui  Boiiuim ;  a  St,  Francis,  by  Paid 
Brill ;  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Mmiatw, 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guido's  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  CruQifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Lneina  at  Uome. 

The  principal  Roman  ruin  at  Frascati 
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errata,  and  its  tov^ering  eLlifices  were 
jrilicised  by  Cicero,  as  being  like  one 
hiouut  above  another,  Tiiti  villa  of 
^ieero  h  placed  by  Nibby  m  high  as 
the  villa  Kntfiuelb.  Ctc -ro  mentions 
the  Crabra  water  in  his  i;rounds  as 
^oftra  Tuaoulma,  which  was  subsc- 
lueutly  nnitud  in  part  to  the  Julian 

ater,  collectcid  hy  M.  Agrippa  at 
the  12th  mile  on  the  Latin  Way. 

KoDERN  VrLULS.  —  The  vilhs  of 
^rascati,  which  constitute  its  most  re- 
Hsrkable  featurCj  date  chiefly  from  the 
16th  and  1 7th  centuries. 

From  the  Piasiza  di  Porta  Koinana, 
U8t  outside  the  town,  we  have  views  of 
Ihree  important  villas. 

The  first,  overlooking  the  carriage 
^oad  to  Komei  is  the 

VtLtA  CoNTi,  now  ToaLONlA. 

Its  effect  is  imposing^  being  divided 
lito  lofty  terraces,  crowDt- d  with  foun- 
,  cascades,  and  statues,  and  shaded 

K  majestic  trees.  Being  so  near,  and 
e  entrance  free,  it  is  a  favourite  pro- 
enade  with  residents  in  the  town, 
id  the  views  of  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
Ogna  are  magnificent. 
Overlooking  the  same  piazza  from  a 
fty  eraiuence,  and  forming  at  a  dis- 
nce  the  most  disiiugutshable  object 
Prascati,  is  the 

Villa  Belvbdere  Aldobrandini. 

The  principal  entrance,  which  once 
scended  from  this  place  through  an 
Tenue  of  cypresses,  is  now  closed,  and 
itlajice  IS  gained  through  a  gate  to 
he  rt.  ou  the  road  leading  through  the 
own  to  the  Capuchin  convent.  The 
ilia  Aldobrandini  was  built  by  Cardi- 
Pietro  Aldobrandini,  uepbew  of 
lemeut  Vlll.,  after  he  had  suocteded 
attaching  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the 
tes  of  the  Church.  It  wus  designed 
Giacomo  .del  I  a  Portat  and  was  the 
t  work  of  that  architect.  The 
dings  were  completed  by  Giovanni 
and  the  waterworks  were 
by  the  same  artist  and  iSnished 
\Uvien  of  Ttroti.  From  the  ex- 
le  beauty  of  its  poskwn,  and  the 


extensive  prospect  which  it  coromanda 
over  the  Cam  pa  gn  a,  it  was  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Belvedere,  Thevilla 
subsequently  parsed  by  inheritance  into 
the  Pamfili  faiiiil  V.  aud  in  tbe  last  cen- 
rury  l>ecame  the  property  of  tiie  Hor- 
ghese ;  it  dow  belongs  to  Prince  Aldo- 
brandini, tbe  head  of  a  junior  branch 
of  that  family.  The  casino,  built 
upon  a  massive  terrace,  is  decorated 
with  marbles  and  frescoes  by  Cav. 
(TAi'piuo.  The  subjects  of  these  paint- 
ings are  taken  fiom  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  represent  the  death  of 
Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  Tbe  walls  of  the  ante-rooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino, 
towards  the  hil!,  is  a  large  hemicjcle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
ill  the  centre.  The  water  is  made  to 
turn  an  organ,  one  of  those  fantastic 
applications  which  seem  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  Koman  villas  of  the 
period.  Near  it  is  a  building  called 
II  Paruasso,  ouce  remarkable  for  its 
frescoes  by  Donienidnuo.  It  contains 
a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with  the 
difi'ereut  divinities^  and  a  Pegasas. 
The  ruins  of  Tusculum  can  be  con- 
veniently reached  through  thes^e  shady 
avenues  of  ilexes,  but  a  guide  will  he 
desirable.  In  the  1,  corner  of  the 
piazza  di  Porta  Romana  is  the  new 
carriage-road  to  the 

Villa  Laneellotti,  formerly  Piccuio- 
mmt,  bought  in  1874  by  Prince  Lan cel- 
lo tti,  by  whom  it  has  been  furnished 
witli  a  rich  collection  of  works  of  art. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  retreat  in  which 
Cardinal  Baronius  composed  his  cele- 
brated Ahttals.  Another  new  road  and 
entrance  through  a  triumphal  arch  to 
this  villa  has  been  opened  by  Prince 
Laueellotii  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  to  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Borghese  villas  of  Taverua  and  Mou- 
dragone. 

Villa  Oraadoli.— The   Casino,  built 
on  the  rmiis  oi  au  ^u<i\iiVk\.<^^^\to'«'5s:^'*' 
the  dose  ot  iW  \?>v\icfcXi.*WL^  ,^i^  Q,^% 
nal  llonUKo,  ^e^X^Yf  Xq  "SSx-^Ja*^  .,^ 
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decorated  with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Dornenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Z«ccheri.— The  Stanta  del  Soh,  painted 
by  Dornenichino,  represents  the  suu- 
rise,  the  Tiiidduy  stin,  and  the  sunset — ■ 
▼ory  much  admired  ou  account  of  their 
fine  colouring,  and  the  foreshortening 
of  the  big£B — the  horses,  and  the  God 
of  Day.  In  the  lunettes  are  painted 
scene*  fram  the  early  boyhood  of 
Sixtus  v.,  his  ploughing  the  paternal 
field,  and  resting  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  The  Stamn  dclla  Notie  is  a  good 
work  of  Aimihale  Carracci,  with  Hes- 
perus and  Mercury  surrounding  the 
car  of  the  Moon.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  rt.  from  the  road  towards  Grotta 
Ferrata,  soon  after  pa.ssing  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  Villa  Torlonia. 

The  Tilla  Mutiwas  built  in  1579,  on 
the  supposed  site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero. 
It  was  long  inhabited  by  Cardinal 
York  when  Bishop  of  Frascati.  It 
Stands  lower  duwu  on  the  N,  slopei  of 
thehiU. 

Villa  Pallavioiiii,  nearer  the  plain 
and  the  high  road^  stands  to  the  W. 
under  the  town,  and  ia  reached  by  a 
road  branching  to  the  rL  from  the  ch, 
of  Capo  Croee. 

Ttie  Yilla  Bora,  belonging  to  Prince 
Piombiuo,  f  m,  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gre- 
gory XIIL,  where  he  held  meetings  for 
the  reform  of  the  Calendar  daring  his 
Pontificate. 

Villa  Tftvema,  about  \  m.  beyond 
the  E.  end  of  the  town,  with  another 
entrance  on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio 
and  Colonna,  was  built  by  the  cardinal 
of  that  name  in  the  16th  centy.,  from 
the  designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  It 
is  the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
and  one  of  their  most  frequfnted 
country  seats;  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Paul  V, 

Continuing  to  ascend  through  ilex 
avenues,  we  reach  the  more  extensive 

ViHa  Mandragcmef  also  belonging  to 
Prince  Borghese,     It  was  built  by  Ca.t- 


principally  by  Yansanzio,  contu^ 
less  than  374  windows.  The  { 
loggia  of  the  gardens  was  desigiu 
Vignola,  the  fountains  andwaten 
by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this  villa, 
tininhabitedf  is  now  converted  it 
college  under  the  direction  of 
Jesuits. 

Villa  Falconieri,  formerly  the  A 
the  oldest  nf  all  the  Frascati  v 
was  founded  by  bishop  Kuffii 
1548.  The  casino,  built  by  Borro 
is  remarkable  for  a  ceiling  paint* 
CfU'to  Maratta,  and  an  interesting  i 
of  caricatures  by  Pier  Leotie  Oi 
This  villa  stands  in  a  commai 
position  on  a  hill  to  the  L  a 
the  Villa  Bancelloiti.  It  belone 
well  as  the  Rnffinella  villa,  to  r 
Luncellotti.  Higher  on  the  asmiftj 

VIUe  Enffinella,  belonging  forfl 
to  LnrifQ  Buonaparte,  and  subsequ 
to  the  house  of  Savoy,  The  ca 
built  by  Vanvitelli^  is  soppoM 
stand  ou  the  site  of  the  Accadead 
Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portie 
numerous  inscriptions  and  otbci 
tiqne  fragments  discovered  araonj 
ruins  of  Tusculum.  In  one  pa 
the  grounds  is  a  hill  called 
nassus,  arranged  by  Lucien  Bi 
parte.  On  the  slopes  were  plant) 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celeb 
authors  of  ancient  and  modem  t 
A  good  carriage-road  connects 
loftily  situated  villa  with  VDla 
dragone,  so  that  visitors  can  nowj 
nearly  up  to  Tusculura. 

TuBOulum.— This  Interesting  ei 
sion  takes  about  2  hours,  going 
returning.  Charge  for  horses  or 
key,  3  to  4  fr.  The  tourist  will  d< 
to  go  by  the  Villas  Ruffini,  Tzy 
and  Mondragone^  and  the  coi 
of  the  Camaldoli;  and  after  vii 
Tuscuinra,  return  to  Frnscati  bj 
Villa  Ruffiuella,  the  Capuccini, an 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  or  vice  c#r«f, 
embmcing  all  the  most  nfmnd 
sites  about  Frascati. 

TVife  \\i\a%  Qf  TuscuJum  occai 


frmce  Uorghese,  It  was  buut  oy  v.a.t-  \  Livfe  Tcma-s.  Qt  luscuJum  ocean 
dJual  Aitenjps  as  an  agreeable  suTT^r\se\  ete^x.  tii  \5ii«:\L\\\  ^os^  ^^'^"^Ci^-b.J 
to  Gregory  XIII,    The  casino,  des'ignc4\  xi«\\at,  Iva lo\xTAaM\'3Vi.\& %4kx?vwA: 
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poets  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
aud  Circe: — 

"  Et  itim  Telegoni,  jam  tutEnlu  Tlburia  udl 
sijiVi.mt  ;  Ai^UcsE  quod  posuero  mnnus/' 
Ovid,  FaaU  kV. 

its  position,  fortified  by  Pelesgic  walls, 
hfas  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  HaunibaU  and  the  Homaiis  set  &o 
high  a  value  ou  its  alliance  that  tbe^ 
admitted  its  inhabitauts  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens.  It  afterwards 
"became  nieimoitible  as  the  birthplace 
of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene  of  Cicero's 
Tusculan  Disputations,  The  city  was 
entire  at  the  close  of  the  12th  ceotury, 
■when  it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause^ 
land  for  some  years  maiutaiued  a  gallant 
struggle  against  Rome.  In  1 1  bVt  on  the 
3iiarch  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  TuBCutum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  liai- 
none  of  Tusculam  was  assisted  by  a 
Ghibelline  army  tinder  Jftaynaldus^ 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Christian, 
archbishop  of  Mayence :  a  general 
engagement  took  place  in  the  plain 
near  the  city  (May  ^KJ,  1 167),  in  which 
the  Romans,  30,000  strong,  were 
totally  defeated;  they  are  stated  to 
have  left  2000  dead  upon  the  iield. 
Machiavelli  says  that  liotne  was  never 
afterwards  either  rich  or  populous,  and 
contemporary  historians  confirm  the 
accounts  of  the  carnage  by  calling  the 
"bttttle  the  Cftnnas  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  action  lasted  from  9  in  the  niorii- 
ing  until  night ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
when  the  liouians  came  out  to  bury 
their  dead,  the  count  of  Tusculam  and 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence  surrounded 
them,  and  refiised  to  grant  the  privilege 
of  burial  except  on  the  humiliating 
condition  that  they  should  count  the 
umber  of  the  slain.  In  the  following 
year  the  Romans  again  attacked  the 
ity,  and  the  inhahitants,  abandoned 
y  their  count,  surrendered  uncon- 
iitioiially  to  the  pope  (Alexander  IlL). 
The  cause  of  the  pope  was  not  then 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  peopk%  and  the 
urrender  of  'I'usculum  to  tb^  Church 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  by 
Kome,  whose  vengeance  was  deferred 
but  not  extiDgukbed.  The  pope  how- 
r    repaired   to    Tuscnlnmj    which 


became  for  many  years  his  favourite 
residence,  It  was  here,  in  1171,  that 
he  received  the  anibsissadors  sent  by 
Henry  II.  of  England  to  plead  his 
innocence  of  the  murder  of  Beckett 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1181, 
Tiisculum  again  became  an  imperial 
city.  The  Romans  renewed  their 
attacks,  and  in  1 19 1  obtained  possession 
of  the  citadel  by  the  cession  of  Celes- 
tin  III.,  aud  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  They  razed  the  houses  to  their 
fouudatious,  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  reduced  the  city  to  such  a 
state  of  desolation  that  it  was  intpos- 
sible  to  recover  from  its  effects.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore  Tua- 
culum  on  its  ancient  sit^,  and  Frascati, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  rose  from 
its  ruins  ou  Ihc  lower  slopes  of  the 
hillfi. 

Proceeding  from  the  Villa  Ruflinella 
by  the  ancient  Via  Tuscuiana,  tke  first 
object  of  interest  which  we  meet,  in  a 
depression  between  two  hills  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Kuffinella,  is  the 
Amphitheatre,  of  reticulated  work,  225 
feet  long  and  165^  broad:  from  the 
siyle  this  is  regardt'd  as  the  most  recent 
Roman  building  of  TuscuJnni  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view,  are 
extensive  ruins,  called  by  the  local 
ciceroni  the  Yilla  di  CiGeroni.  They 
formed  the  substructions  of  an  exten- 
sive building;  and  may  possibly  be  a 
part  of  a  villa  of  Tiberius,  built  on 
the  site  of  that  of  Cicero.  Near  this 
we  find  an  ancient  pavement  formed  of 
polygonal  masses  of  lava,  some  re- 
mams  of  baths,  and  the  ground-floor  of 
a  bouse  with  an  atrium  and  cistern. 
Proceeding  from  the  Amphitheatre 
along  the  ancient  pavement,  we  arrive 
wJhere  a  road  strikes  off"  on  the  1.; 
the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a  wide 
open  space,  the  supposed  &ite  of  the 
Fomm  of  Tusculum,  behind  which  is 
the  Theatre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyocd  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The 
theatre  was  first  excavated  by  Luciea 
Buonaparte,  and  afterwards,  in  1839, 
by  the  q^ue  en  of  Sat<Lia\a..  ^ltt%X  q^  \W 
seats  foT  t^e  8^cXaAo'K.^i\'fe^«i^^^'*&^CSifc 
orcliestttk  auii  seem,  «t«i^  «3^^^««s^*^^- 
^  «:k  ^ 
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On  oue  side  of  tlie  theatre  runs  a  Rt>- 
tnan  road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  cice- 
roni a  theatre  for  children  (a  lecture- 
room  ?)  5  behind  is  a  large  subter- 
i^nean  piscina  or  cistern,  the  vaulted 
roof  is  supported  by  3  rows  of  piers. 
At  the  back  of  this  reservoir  rises 
ahruptly  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
Citadel ;  its  top  is  about  200  ft.  above 
the  level  space  of  the  city  below,  and 
2218  above  the  «ea.  The  arx  oc- 
cupied an  oval  plateau,  the  preci- 
pitoas  sides  of  which  were  in  some 
places  purposely  cut  down.  It  had 
two  gates,  one  towards  the  W.,  easily 
traced  behind  the  theatre,  and  the 
other  towards  the  valley  and  the  Via 
Lati&a,  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
rock.  From  the  summit  the  View 
over  the  classical  region  of  ancient 
Latlum  is  very  grand.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Catnaldo- 
lite  convent,  heyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
aud  Sttbine  mountains,  the  sites  of 
Collatia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on 
the  whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, with  Tivoli,  Moolicelli,  Palom- 
bara,  Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant 
horizon  the  volcanic  chain  of  Monte 
Ciniino.  Towards  Rome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Canipagna,  with 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  Looking  E.,  the 
eye  extends  over  the  whole  Latin 
valley,  separating  the  central  mass  of 
Monte  Cavo  and  Monte  Pila  from  the 
outlying  range,  on  which  Kocca  Priora, 
Monte  Compatrij  Monte  Porzio,  and 
Tusculum  are  situated.  Closing  in 
this  valley  on  the  E.  is  the  Monte  de' 
Fiori ;  beyond  wliich  is  easil}^  made 
out  the  blulf  of  the  Volseian  moun- 
taius,  on  the  sides  of  which  stands  the 
Pelasgic  town  of  Segni ;  more  to  the 
rt.  the  peak  of  Rocca  Massimi  in  the 
same  range,  followed  by  Monte  Pila^ 
the  Campo  di  Annibale,  with  Rocca  di 
Papa,  the  long  ridge  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  the  more  distant  one  of  Castel 
Gaailolfo,  with  Marino  and  Grotta 
FeiratA  on    the   declivity.    Tlat  Via 


either  side  by   the   farms  of    Princ 
Aldobrandmi,    The  hill  of  Tusculunjl 
is  very  interesting  from  a  geologicall 
point  of  view;  formed    chiefly  of  a] 
volcanic  conglomerate  of  yellow  cin-J 
derSf  under  which  has  risen  a  mas  of] 
lava,  which  constitutes  the  precipice 
on  the  S.   side.    In    the  vicinity  of] 
this   lava  the  A'olcanic   conglomerate 
dipping  N.W,  has  been  so  hardened, 
or  baked,  as  to  form  a  very  soli<l  rock, 
called  by  the  Italian  writers  sjyetvnt; 
the   lapis    Tusculanusj   and    which    i» 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere   amongst 
the  Latian  volcanoes ;  it  is  compoeed 
almost  entirely  of  garnet,  and  is  the 
stone  used  in  all  the  subjacent  ruios, 
which  has  proved  nearly  as  durable 
as  travertine^ 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edi6oei ' 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel^  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples 
known  to  have  been  erected  to  Jupi- 
ter Majtiraus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx, at  a  short! 
distance  from  the  theatre  to  the  rt.,; 
may  be  seen  some  good  specimens  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  tovn,  formed 
of  square  blocks  of  sperorn\  and  the 
gate,     fianked     by    2     fluted     Doric 
pilasters,  which  led  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  fomm  to  the    Via   Lahicana.    A 
milestone,  marking  the  15th  m.  from 
Romef  stands  a  little    lower    down. 
The  road  is  paved  with  the  ordinary 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava:  on  its  side 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording its  having  been  built  by  the 
Edilcs  Q.   C.    Tjitinus    and    Marcus 
Docimus,   by   order    of    the    Senate; 
close  to  it  is  a  singular  subterraneaai 
chamber,  the  roof  in  the  shape  of  %\ 
pointed  Gothic  arch,  formed  like  the) 
gates  of  Arpino  and  Mycencc,  of  hori- 
zontal courses,  each  one  jutting  out 
beyond  that  npon  which  it  rests,  anf 
the  projecting  portions  afterwards 
away  so  as  to  form  the  ogive.    Thil 
chamber,  which  served  as  a  reserve* 
for  collected   water,    has   been    con 
sidered  one  of  the    oldest   constrnc- 
tions  of  Tusculum,  anterior  to  the  use] 
of  t.he  circular  arch,  and  coeval  with] 


-Latina  is  seen  at  our  feel,  passing  \)>'  \  t.Vsi'VLBcwxttx^wvt  ^V\«.wi%-4^^«>\\i\t,    Th« 
the  ikrm  of  La  Molara,  hounded  on\  atcXi,  -^tQ^tV^  vj  csMk^A,  <^,^w^v^^  * 
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trac«d  earlter  thanTarquiniusPriscus. 
The  adjoiniag  walls  of  the  city  are 
fiipposed  to  belong  to  the  period  when 
tlie  lower  town  was  founded,  or  when 
its  increasing  population  descended 
from  the  citadel  above,  after  the  de- 
struction, by  TuOus  HostJlius,  of  its 
rival,  Alba  Longa.  The  water  was 
brought  into  this  chamber  by  a  conduit, 
5i  ft.  high  and  2  fl.  broad. 

About  \  m.  from  Tusculutn  the 
tourist  can  return  to  Frascali  by 
the  beautifully  situated  CamaldoU 
Konastery.  It  was  the  retreat  of 
Card.  Passionei,  who  collected  in  his 
garden  here  no  less  than  800  inscrip- 
tions found  amonp;  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
culum,  and  indulged  his  classical 
tastes  by  the  formation  of  a  valuable 
library.  One  of  his  frequent  guests 
in  this  retreat  was  the  Pretender, 
James  Hi,  of  England. 

FlUSCATI  TO   COLONNA,   BY  MONTK 

Poazio  AND  Monte  Comfatbi. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Col  on  n  a,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Patestrina,  Geno-Z- 
xano,  and  Olevano,  visiting  the  site  of 
the  lake  of  Gabii  if  returning  to  Kome. 
The  distance  from  Frascati  to  Colonna 
is  5  m.,  and  to  Paleslrina  about  15, 
requiring  5  hrs,  in  a  carriage;  *2i^hrB, 
more  will  take  the  traveller  on  to 
Olevano  if  so  disposed.  For  this  ex- 
cursion 25  fr.  and  intfmomuno  oiay  he 
paid.  There  is  a  good  carriage-road 
from  Frascati  to  Colouna,  passing  along 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
avoiding  the  steep  ascents  anddesctints 
of  the  old  route  dfseri lied  below,  which 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  comrauni- 
cation  between  Tusculum,  Labicum, 
and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from  Fras- 
cati it  passes  near  the  dried-up  lake 
of  the  Cot-nnfeik,  supposed  by  bome 
antiqaaries  to  be  the  site  of  the  lake 
Regillns,  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamitius  the  chief  of  Tusculum,  b.c. 
496.  The  position  of  the  lake  im- 
in«!diately  under  the  hills  of  Tuscu- 
Jojxr  is  some  argjiment  in  favour  of 
tJiis  locality',  which,  as  Litj  (ells  us. 


was  in  the  Toscnlan  t«rritory,  though 
some  place  it  at  the  Lago  delle  Cave, 
near  the  Monte  di  Fiore,  between  the 
20th  and  21  st  m.  on  the  Via  Latina, 
and  others  in  the  great  level  space 
occupied  by  Paiitano  below  Colonna. 
The  lake  of  Cornufelle  forms  a 
curious  basin,  its  artiiicial  outlet  may 
still  be  seen.  Beyond  this  the  road 
skirts  the  base  of 

Monte  Pondo,  a  village  of  1965 
inhab.,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
villa  of  Calo  of  Utica,  the  site  of 
which  is  placed  between  Monte  Porzio 
and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Lc  Cup- 
pelktte,  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modern  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory Xlll-t  whose  armorial  bearings, 
the  Buoncompagni  dragona,  may  be 
seen  over  the  principal  gateway.  But 
there  are  records  of  Mt.  Porzio  so  far 
hack  as  1078,  when  Gregory,  Consul  of 
Rome,  granted  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonino, 
of  this  place,  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino.  The  only  object  of 
interest  is  the  ch.,  consecrated  by 
Cardinal  York  in  1766.  The  ecclesi- 
astical students  of  the  English  college 
in  Rome  have  their  country  quarters 
here. 

Ahotit  2  m.  be  J  one!  this  the  road 
passes,  at  its  base.  Monte  Compatri, 
another  town  perched  upon  a  height, 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  with  a 
population  of  4031,  and  a  baronial 
mansion.  It  is  supposed  to  have  risen 
after  the  ruin  of  TuscuJum  in  the 
1 2th  century.  Its  earliest  records  are 
in  1190.  The  Aunibaldi  were  its 
feudal  lords,  and  Cola  di  Rienzo,  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  the  Roman  people, 
an  expert  warrior  of  that  family  (Itic- 
cardo  Imprendente),  "was  a  Signore 
di  Monte  dtli  Coinpatri/'  as  is  said  in 
his  biography.  From  Monte  C^am- 
patri  the  pedestrian  will  hardly  resist 
climbing  to  the  cli,  and  conveut  of  S. 
Sylvester,  something  more  than  1 00 
yards  higher.  Tradition  points  out  this 
spot  as  a  refuge  of  ttievi.vvvt\VkV\XQss.  "aSL 
persecalion .  'T\ie  \it«i%it\\X  it^x'ata ^"^Xfts. 
from  \665.  T\ve  C^xtsv^^"vfi^  Tftss^*jJ 
show  some  veVica,  Biii^  -a.  Y^«:^"wt'4  «^ 
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to  Gherardo  delle  Notti.  In  the 
sacristy  is  an  ancient  sepulchroJ  urn. 
with  a  Greek  inscription  to  Flavin 
Albiua.  Here  lived  for  12  years, 
whilst  wriiiii^  his  Crisiiade,  Girolamo 
Vidft,  afterward*  bishop  of  Alba,  men- 
tioued  by  our  poet  Pope  as  forming, 
t(^ether  with  liapbael,  the  chief  glory 
of  Leo  X.'8  ag«. 

Colotm&  is  built  not  far  from  the  site 
of  Labicum,  which  stood  at  i  Quadroni, 
between  Colon  na  and  Valnaontone : — 

"  Inseqoltur  nimbos  |Mditum,  cUpoAtoqae  totk 
Agmlna  ilenBantiir  campis.  Ar^va^ue  pubeet, 
Auruucwque    tDU)u«,     Rotutl,    veteresque 

Blc&ni. 
Et  S«u:riuuD  <icie8,  et  pictl  w:nU  L»bici." 

^».  vii.  r»3. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facts  which  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Cwio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovilise,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated iu  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  anyone  to  represent  ihcm 
at  the  ceryniooies  of  the  Furiac  Latinae. 
Colonna  held  a  conepicuous  rank 
among  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  the  place  from  which  the  princely 
house  of  Colotma  derives  its  name,  if 
not  its  origin.  The  first  mention  of 
the  family  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
llth  cecty.  (HM;J),  when  a  countess 
Emilia  of  Palestrina,  the  heiress  of  a 
branch  of  the  counts  of  Tiisculum, 
married  a  baron  described  as  de  Co- 
hnnm.*  The  history  of  this  place 
during  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries  is 
tt  continuous  record  of  the  contests  of 
the  Colonuas  with  the  popes  and  with 
the  other  Roman  barons.  1 1  was  seized 
in  1297  hy  Itoniface  VIII.,  atid  again 
by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354,  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Palestrina,  Iu  the 
7th  centy.  Colorma,  Gallicauo  aud 
/agarolo,  became  the  property  of  the 
Rospigliosi.  The  tillage  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decay,  the  number  of  inhab. 
amounting  only  to  633,  At  the  base 
of  the  hitll  of  Colonna  runs  the  Via 
Labicanat  f^e  high  road  lo  Nap\ii&'by 


Frosinone  and  San  Germano.  On  th* 
rt  of  the  road  to  Borne,  about  1^  m, 
below  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and 
in  a  line  between  Colonna  aud  the 
lake  of  Gabii,  is  a  small  pool,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
also  regarded  by  some  Roman  anti- 
quaries as  the  lake  Regillus.  An 
excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palest riaaT 
described  iu  a  subsequent  article. 
(See  p.  479.) 

Fbom  Frasc^ti  to  CabtsUjo  skua 

MOLABA  AND   RoOCA   PaiORA. 

On  the  Tt.  of  the  Via  Tuacalma, 
tyider  and  S.W.  of  the  audent  Tnscu- 
tom»  is  a  valley  in  which  fragments  of 
villas  and  tombs  have  been  found  attri- 
buted  to  the  Maulii  aud  to  C.  Asiaius 
Pollio.  Where  there  are  still  some 
remnants  of  the  ancient  road,  on  a 
little  eminence  between  the  Tuscttlan 
and  Aiban  hills,  iu  the  oak  forest 
ancieutly  called  Rohtyrarioy  rises  a 
mass  of  ruins  call^'d  the  Castellaccio, 
formerly  Castello  della  Molara. 

The  castle  walls  were  raised  iu  the 
13th  centy.  by  Card.  Riccardo  degli 
Annibaldi,  who  received  there  with 
splendid  hospitality  Pope  Innocent  IV, 
and  for  some  time  St.  Thomas  Aquinaa. 
From  the  Annibaldi  this  castle  passed 
to  the  Savelli,  the  Altemps,  and  the 
Borghese,  who  still  possess  it. 

About  14  in.  above,  on  the  extreme 
E.  point  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  is 

RoocA  PKioaA< 

Approaching  by  the  3font«  Salo* 
mone  from  Monte  Compatri,  we  finJ 
in  the  forest  remnants  of  the  aucied 
paved  road,  with  the  iuscriplimi,  Vm 
Corbionh,  whence  Molsteuius,  Nibby, 
and  Canina  think  that  this  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Corbio,  ont*  of  those 
occupied  by  Coriolanus^  when  he 
marched  against  Borne.  Corbio  wM 
destroyed  in  445  ii.c.  by  the  ^qai, 
Rocca  Priora  was  perhaps  so  called 
?totft  \vaying  first  risen  from  the  rmns 
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\  Yivsva.  vmving  nrsi  risen  rrom  me  rams 

*r        J,*  ,  ,         _.     t»^.  \^^  T\\?.tivi\^*Mn.,     W  \>^V^Via»d   to  the 

*  For  a  dlffemnl  account  of  the  onjs^uoi  tM*\  tj^^pW*  *^a   ^^  ,j5A\  \,n \ivw&  \n  ^ 
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the  village  has  been  restored  in  the 
meditcTftl  st^le,  and  is  used  an  Xha 
towu  liall.  From  a  walk  round  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  h  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  View  over  the  Latin 
valley  and  njouniain  rauges  beyond. 
In  winter  the  snow-pits  around  the 
vDlage  are  filled  by  the  iuhabituiits, 
for  stimmer  use .    Pop.  2127. 

Ftiom  Fhascati  to  Albano. 

The  drive  occupies  Ij  hr.  vrithoat 
reckoning  stoppages. 


Grotta  Ferrata, 

ia  about  2  m.  from  Frascuti,  in  the 
direetiou  of  Alhauo,  The  road  turus 
ft.  out  of  the  Marino  road  at  the 
Sqaarciarelli  bridge.  For  pedestrians 
the  shortest  way  from  Pi'ascali  to 
Grotta  Ferrata  is  by  a  path  which 
descends  rt.  from  the  ascent  from 
Capo  Croce  and  passing  the  villa 
PallaviclQi  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Mnti 
tuid  Grazioli  villas  on  the  K,  winds 
throagh  the  tine  old  wood  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  to  the  village. 

[Grotta  Ferrata  may  be  reached 
fi-om  Rome  by  the  Frascati  road, 
diverging  to  the  rt.  about  halfway,  at 
the  Torre  di  Mejtzavia.  At  the  9tb 
milestone  the  asceutcommences  through 
olive-grounds  and  vineyards,  passing 
on  the  1.  some  extensive  ruiua  of  the 
Julian  aqueduct,  and,  2  m.  farther,  the 
old  castle  of  Borghetto,  an  imposing 
stronghold  of  the  luth  centy. ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  Savelli.  Nearly  opposite, 
in  the  VignaMicara,arethe  remains  of 
a  gigantic  tomb,  commouly  called  the 
Torrofie  di  Mica^'i,  equal  in  size  to  the 
mausoleum  of  Metella,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  built  of  large  blocks  of 
peperino,'^ 

The  village  of  Grotta  Ferrata  con- 
'  '  IB  183U  inhab.,  and  waa  formerly 
aaere  dependency  of  the  immense 
Itellated  monastery  of  S.  Basilio. 
The  Greek  Monastery  of  Basilian 
uomks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  ouly 
one  of  the  order  in  Italy.  Nine  priests 
aod  six  lay  brothers  of  the  order  still 
itccapjrity  to  oJBciafe  in  the  ch.  and  to 
dhfct  a  school  with  residcui  pnjjils. 


Tradition  tells  us  that  the  place  derives 
its  name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed 
with  an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  mirjicit-  i 
lous  image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
ch.>  was  formerly  preserved.  The  mona- 
stery was  founded  In  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  centy,  by  St.  Nilus,  who  waB 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Otbo 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  I  tidy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  1 5th  centy.  it  was  given  by  Sixtua 
IV.,  m  commendam,  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  csrdinal-ahbot  whom  he  ap- 
appoinled  was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliauo  della  Roverc,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius IL,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortress, 
strengthening  it  with  towers  and  a 
ditch.  His  armorial  bearings  may 
be  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  castle, 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in 
the  palace  of  the  abbot.  The  CburclL 
was  rebuilt  and  disfigured  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadngni,  abbot  of  the 
niouastery.  At  that  period  the  16 
fine  ancient  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
8  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  of  the 
primitive  cb.,  were  built  into  brick 
pilasters,  to  strengthen  the  support 
of  the  roof.  In  the  summer  of  li*80 , 
some  portions  of  two  of  the  piiasterftj 
were  removedj  when  the  columns 
inside,  with  the  flutings  much  defaced, 
were  again  revealed  to  sight.  The 
openings  are  closed  by  small  doc 
which  the  sacristan  will  unlock 
visitors.  The  Vesttbiile,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  ch.,  is  remark- 
able for  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  outer 
entrance,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  moiiastery  of  St.  Nilus. 
The  portion  which  forms  the  archi- 
trave appears  to  be  part  of  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of  the 
church  belonged  also  to  the  old  build- 
ing erected  in  the  lllh  century.  The 
Greek  inscription  on  it,  exhorting  all 
■who  enter  to  put  off  pride  and  worldly 
thought,  tliat  they  may  find  a  lenient 
judge  inside,  is  perhaps  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  reprt>duced  in  Greek  and 
Latin  on  a  slab  on  the  rt.  of  the  dour. 
I  Above  Vs  B.  TQCfiait,  xt^\^%vi\N'Vvw^^'*i^-^'«>^ 
1  Christ,  \\\e  N  vc^\\i,  'S*..  ^S/is^,/*^^ 
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TauU  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  1 2  Apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curiottB  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  TjyovfLfyoi,  or 
aWiotB,  from  the  foundation  of  St, 
Nilus:  the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the 
Greek  manner,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  G.'il3  being  given  instead  of 
X.V.  1005,  the  year  iu  which  St.  Nilus 
died.  Another  iuterestiug  monument 
of  the  middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral 
Blah  in  the  1.  aitile,  with  an  eagle  iu 
mosaic,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
counts  of  Tuscnhmx.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict  IX., 
who  wiw  a  member  of  that  fsunily, 
Th*-  Chapel  of  St.  Nilus  and  .St. 
Biirthohutciv^  both  abbots  of  this 
monaKtery,  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes 
by  Domeaichino.  He  was  employed 
by  Odnai'do  Faniese,  while  abbot,  to 
decorate  it,  at  the  particular  recom- 
raendatiou  of  his  master  Annibale 
Caracci.  He  was  then  in  bis  29tb 
year,  as  we  learu  from  the  date,  1610, 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works 
represent  the  acts  and  TEiiracles  of 
St.  Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  On 
the  1.  of  the  altar  is:  — I.  The  de- 
moniac boy  cnred  by  the  prayers  of 
St,  Nilus  iu  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis, 
Rome,  with  oil  taken  by  St.  Bartho- 
lomew from  the  lamp  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  lunette  is  SU  Nilns  dying,  sur- 
rounded by  monks.  2.  On  the  oppo- 
site wall,  the  Virgin  in  glory^  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  giving  a  golden 
apple  to  the  two  tsaints,  to  be  placfd  iu 
the  fiuindations  of  tlie  church  which 
she  charged  St.  Nilus  to  btiild.  The 
sacristau  shows  a  facsimile  in  stone  of 
this  apple,  which  was  apparently  of 
unusuiil  size.  3.  On  the  1.  wall  of  the 
chapel  the  meeting  of  St,  Nilus  and 
the  emperor  Otlio  III,,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerfiil 
paintings  of  the  series  :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.  The  figure  in  green  hoi d- 
iii{^  the  emperor's  horse  is  Domeni- 
chino  himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Giiido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Guercino;    the  courtier 


a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreiit- 
ing  before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Do- 
menichmowasattached,  but  was  iiaable 
to  obtain  from  her  parenta.  4,  On 
the  opposite  wall,  the  miracle  of  the 
saint  sustaining  the  falling  colninn 
during  the  building  of  the  monastery ; 
remarkable  for  its  perspective  and  for 
the  great  number  of  episodes  intro- 
duced. In  the  narrow  compartment 
towards  the  altar  is  5.  St.  Nilus  pray, 
ing  for  the  cessation  of  a  storm 
which  threatens  the  harvest.  In  Uie 
corresponding  space  on  the  1.  wall 
opposite  is,  0.  The  saint  praying 
before  the  crucifix.  On  the  arch, 
ascending  to  the  altar,  7.  The  Aamin* 
ciation.  These  frescoes,  which  bad 
suffered  greatly  from  damp  and  ne- 
glect, were  cleaned  and  restored  in 
1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the  cost  of 
Cardinal  ConsaJvi,  who  was  abbot  of 
the  monastery,  and  placed  in  the  ch, 
the  marble  bust  of  Domenichino 
executed  by  Signora  Teresa  Benin- 
campi,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Canova. 
Around  the  cornice  are  monks  of  the 
Basilian  order  iu  tlieir  Greek  robe«. 
The  altar-piece,  representing  the  two 
saints  praying  to  tlie  Virgin,  is  by 
Annibale  "Caracci,  On  the  rt.  is  SL 
Edward  of  England.  Cardinal  Edward 
Farnese  having  restored  this  chapel  in 
1GI8.  On  the  1.  is  St.  Eustace,  patroa 
of  the  Farnese  family.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  chapel  is  a  curious 
ancient  marble  urn,  with  cupids  (or 
angels)  fishing,  excavated  near  Tut- 
culum,  and  now  used  as  a  baptismal! 
font.  The  fa^de  of  the  ch.,  in  semi- 
Gothic  style,  was  amstrucled  by  order 
of  CnrdimU  Mattel,  in  1844,  who  also 
restored  the  vestibule.  The  belfry,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  campanili  of  the 
I2tb  centy,,,  was  much  damaged  by 
lightning  in  1  775,  a  judgment,  archi- 
tectural critics  will  say,  on  the  ch. 
for  the  tasteless  restorations  of  Card. 
Guadagni  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
service  of  this  ch.  is  performed  in  the 
Greek  language  and  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual 
The  principal  Greek  MSS.  of 


in  a 
^een  tifress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
'j5  6?/ajm/>at£ista  Agucci,  oneof  Domcm'\co\v\eTvVu«X  X\Wwc^  ^«si  -T%.-ma^ed 
chwo's  early  patrons  5  the  youtk  mllo.V\.Yni^w\wytvo:\  XtCqxw^  Xs^j '^x^!(toSLN^J 
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§  2.  MAHINO. 


Dtber  valuable  parchments  were  car- 
ried off  hy  the  French.    The  Palace 

the  Ahhot,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
architecture,  contains  some  interest- 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
{bund  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monastery  and  among  the  ruius  of 
■  Koman  villa.     In  one  of  the  rooms 

a  monument  to  Cardinal  Cousalvi, 
who  died  here,  Jan.  1824.  Travellers 
kboold  endeavour  to  attend  the  Fair 
held  here  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
on  the  8th  of  September,  to  see  the 
■varied  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  environs. 

IP&OM  Mabino  by  Aqua  Febentina, 

PAROf:>   DI    CoiX)NNA,   AlBA    LonGA, 

Lake    of    Albano,    and    Castel 
Qamdolfo  to  Albano. 

The  most  convenient  "way  to  reach 
Marino  from  Rome  is  by  tramway 
along  the  W.  gide  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueducts. 

The  carriage-road  from  Rome  to 
Jfarino  (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  tbat  to 
Albanof  hy  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as 
far  as  the  *Hh  milestone,  where  the 
long  ascent  into  the  town  begins. 

The  Marino  station  on  the  Naples 
Rly,  is  5  m.  from  Marino  itself.  For 
visitors  comprising  Marino  in  their 
excursion  to  Frascati,  there  is  a  good 
carnage  road  connecting  the  two 
towns. 

The  roads,  either  from  Frascati  or 
Grotta  Ferrata,  descend  to  the  Ponte 
degliSquarciarelli,  crossing  the  stream 
-which  drains  the  Latin  Valley.  After 
.crossing  the  bridge  a  roadt3|  m. )  on 
the  1.  leads  to  Kocca  di  Papa,  whilst 
that  to  Marino  continues  to  ascend 
among  vineyards.  Close  to  and  before 
entering  the  town,  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, is  the  Villa  di  Belpoggio  on 
the  rt. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  from  Rome 
at  the  lower  end  is  narrow  and  the 
houses  mean,  not  promising  the 
tealization  of  the  inscription  over  the 
gate— 

BIO   TIBI   TUTA   QUIEB 

ET   QUjE  CD  pit   OTIA   VIRTUS 

I}EFICJETQUE  NIBIL. 

ej  M^SS  NQN  DEFICIT  ^qUA, 


The  rly.  stat.  is  outside  this  gate. 

The  town  improves  higher  up,  and 
the  Corso  is  a  fine  street- 

Marino  [inn,  Del  Frate;  pop.  6862) 
has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Castrimajnium,  but  probably 
the  Roman  town  was  more  to  the 
north.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who  first 
appear  in  the  13th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino, 
In  1347  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome,  lii  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonnas^  who  still  retain  it.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in  1424. 
During  tbe  contests  of  the  Colonnas 
with  fiugeniijis  IV.  it  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  Giuliano  Ricci,  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  commander  of  the 
papal  troops.  The  Colonnas,  how- 
ever, recovered  the  town,  and  again 
fortified  it  against  Sixtus  IV,  in  1480, 
by  erecting  the  walls  and  towers 
which  still  surround  it,  and  add  so 
much  to  its  picturesque  beauty. 

The  celebrattid  and  beautiful  poetess, 
Vittoria  Colonna,  was  born  at  Marino 
in  1490,  where  her  parents,  Prospero 
Colonna  and  Agnes  di  Montefeltro, 
were  then  residing.  She  was  con- 
ducted thence  to  Naples  hy  hat  father 
and  an  escort  of  Roman  gentlemen,  at 
tbe  age  of  I'J,  to  be  married  to  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  and  died  at  Rome* 
admired  and  beloved  by  her  contera- 
porariis,  in  1547. 

From  its  situation,  on  a  height,  1330 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  of  Marino 
is  healthy,  and  duriug  the  summer 
it  is  frequented  hy  families  from 
Rome,  In  the  piazza  dei  IfuGnio  is  a 
fountain,  by  Pompeo  Castiglia.a  native 
scuiptor  (1  «j42)  :  it  represents  4  Moors, 
witli  their  hands  hound  to  a  column, 
aud  8  syrens;  having  reference  to 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  the  conqueror 
at  Lepanto.  The  paface,  attributed  in 
part  to  Bramaute,  is  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  castle.  In- 
side a  railing  is  a  column  of  cifMi'lUno 
marble,  iVi^s  nvofeX^ivsv  <^^  >i\fe  <^j^<sTOi*a. 

the    towB,    *uv;l  \«:wvu^  ^-^  ^^<!>\\n^^ 
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"MoLB  mX  STAT."  On  the  upper 
staircase,  inside  of  the  palace,  are 
frescoes  by  Federico  and  Taddeo 
Zuccari,  and  on  the  first  and  second 
fitories  a  colleottoti  of  picturcR,  includ- 
ing a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Popes 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  portraits 
of  iUustrions  menibers  of  the  Colonna 
family.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Bamal>a6,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bortbolomew  by  ihwreinn^  seriously 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of 
Ln  TnRita,  in  the  Cnrso,  has  a  picture 
cvf  the  Trinity,  by  Guido.  In  the 
Madfjfiun  della  Gratia  is  a  St.  Hoeb, 
attributed  to  Duuienichino.  A  number 
of  Latin  inscriptions  are  walled  into 
the  communal  palace,  and  remnants  of 
sumpiuou^  villas  which  the  ancient 
Eomans  possessed  in  the  neigbboar> 
hood. 

AttUA  Ferkntina. 

The  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Marino,  lying  between  it  and  the 
ridge  which  shuts  in  the  Lake  of 
Albano,  will  interest  the  classical 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqna  Feren- 
tina,  memorable  as  the  locality  where 
the  Latin  tribes  held  their  general 
assemblies,  fVom  the  destructiou  of 
Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P.  Decius 
MuB,  B.C.  34<i.  Many  councils  of 
the  confederation  which  Xof>k  place 
in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  and  Livy:  amon^  these 
were  the  assemblies  at  which  Tar- 
qtiiniiis  Superbufi  compassed  the  death 
of  Turnus  Herdonius ;  that  at  which 
the  deputies  decided  on  war  with 
liome  to  restore  the  Tarqnius  to  the 
throne;  that  held  during  the  siege  of 
Fidenaj  j  and  that  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Lake  Eegillus.  The 
visitor  may  trace  the  stream  to  the 
"caput  aquflj,"  in  which,  according 
to  Livy,  Turnus  Herdonius,  chieftain 
of  Aricia,  was  drowued  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Tarquiuius  Snperbus.  The 
spring  rises  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  tufa. 

From  Marino  a  well-managed sYiaAy  \  oufc  i\<i.e  Vk^  \\i^i  ytttvijxwai  vk^^^v^  thdj 
'^^^  ^nd    vjadiict    descend    to    t^^\\^Ve,miv^  «^t^J^^^T^\«im  ^  <£vv^%ft  •svv' 


bottom  of  the  vallcT,  here  extremely] 
picturesque  and  deeply  excavated 
between  precipices  of  massive  pe- 
perino.  Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentiua, 
at  which,  in  ample  tanks,  about  a 
hundred  women,  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, are  usually  washing,  chatting^ 
and  laughing,  an  ascent  of  J  m. 
through  a  lovely  wood  of  oaks  and 
ilexes,  called  the  Parco  di  Ooloima, 
brings  ixs  to  a  little  roadside  ora- 
tory on  the  rt.,  where  the  view  of  the 
Itake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  npoo 
118,  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period 
the  waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Fe- 
rentiua, before  the  cutting  of  the  emit- 
sariura  (de6crit)ed  b»dow)  by  which  if 
is  now  emptied.  From  here  a  path 
on  the  1.  strikes  off  to  Palazzuolo  and 
Monte  Cavo  along  the  ridge  of  Costa 
Casella,  on  which  Alba  Louga  is  eap- 
posed  to  have  stood,  A  little  farther 
we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  ihonght  he  could  discover 
au  artificial  cutting  through  which 
the  lake  emptied  itself  into  the  Rivua 
AlbanuB.  More  recent  researches  iu 
the  locality  have  shown  that  the 
lowei5t  part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the 
smalt  oratory  mentioned  above,  246 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
View  from  here  over  the  Campagna, 
extending  to  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and 
over  the  Alban  Lake  with  the  Monte 
Cavo  behind  on  the  K.,  is  particularly 
fine.  Taking  the  path  to  the  1.  just 
mentioned,  we  come  to  the  probable 
site  of 

AjJIA  LosoA. 

For  many  years  antiquaries  had] 
fixed  the  site  of  this  celebrated  city 
at  Palazzuolo,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  of  Albano,  although  the 
space  appeared  too  limited  to  agrefe 
with  the  descriptions  of  Livy  arid 
Dionysius.  Sir  William  GtXV  under^ 
took  to  elucidate  this  doubtful  point  of] 
classical  topography.  He  supi 
that  it  was  situated  on  the  ridge  stretch- 
ing along  the  northern  side  ot  the  lakf.^ 
W\s  T\<ii?!e,  Cwfeta  CuscIIut  bounde«l  oa  ' 
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ftted  -was  designated  by  the  term  hrufa. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
sti'cet,  whose  leu^h  could  not  have 
been  less  ihun  1  m.  According  to 
Gell's  views,  Palazzuolo  was  one  of 
the  citadels  which  defended  the  town 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  The 
road  leading  from  this  site  to  ihe  plaio 
across  the  Kivus  Albanus  was  siippo^d 
by  Sir  W,  Gell  to  be  the  line  of  com- 
juuuication  between  Alba  and  Lavln- 
iam*  The  site  of  the  latter  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  high  tower  of 
PraticA  ou  the  sea -coast.  TliLie  are 
few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  which  the  poetry  of  Virgil  has 
made  so  familiar  to  the  scholar  as  Alba 
Longa:— 

"Signs  ribldicom:  m  coudita  mento  teneto. 
Cum  tiM  (ioUicUo  eiecied  itd  niutilultj  uiidum, 
Lltorew  ingeDS  invunto  *H!lf  ilicibufl  nvm 
TriRinta  caplLum  fcEtui*  eulxti  Jaccbit, 
Albft,  solo  rccuUns.  ftlbi  eJrciim  nxlmm  natl 
1b  Iqcub  urbiH  elitj  requiefl   ea  ceria    tubo- 
rum."  ^Vj,,  111.  3B8. 

There  «in  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Home.  The  Roman 
writers  state  that  Alba  was  destroyed 
by  TuUns  Hostilius  {B.C.  650),  after 
the  famons  contest  of  the  Horatii  attd 
Curiftfii;  when  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Kome,  and  settled  on  the  Caclian 
HilL  tn  later  times  the  Julian  and 
other  illustrious  families  traced  their 
descent  from  tht;Be  Alban  colonists. 

Following  the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco, 
aDd  passiuff  the  cemetery  on  the  rt. 
and  the  Villa  del  Dragoj  we  enter 


Castel  Gandolfo, 

a  town  of  1994inhab.  Until  I87t)  it 
derived  its  chief  importatice  from  the 
Enmmer  palace  of  the  popes,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  obj^^ct  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  around.  In 
the  12th  century  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Gandolfi  family  of  Genoa, 
whose  Ttirris  or  Castmm  de  Gmvivlphis 
is  mentioned  in  many  docnmeuts  of 
the  period.  Under  Honorius  111., 
in  1218,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ibe  Savelli,  \fha  held  \t  as  their 
etroDgbold  for  nearly  400  jeavs^  ^^^j- 
in^  ahernateJv  the  popes,  the  barons. 


and  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  1430 
it  was  sacked  aud  burnt  by  the  troops 
of  Eugenius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli 
had  afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  An- 
tonio da  Pontedera,  wlia  had  rebelled 
against  the  pope.  On  this  occasion 
the  castle  was  confiscated;  but  the 
Save  Hi  again  obtained  possession  of 
it  in  1447,  and  continued  to  hold  it, 
until  159(1,  about  which  time  Sixtus 
V.  converted  it  into  a  duchy  for 
Bernardino  Savelli;  but  the  fortunes 
of  his  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  aud  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  Government  for 
|.'iO,OOU'  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for 
the  time.  In  1604  Clement  VIII. 
incorporated  it  with  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Holy  See.  tfrban 
VIII.,  about  lf;3f>,  dLetermiued.  to 
convert  it  into  a  summer  residence 
for  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  began 
the  palace,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderuo,  Banolommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domeuico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  and  the  bnilding  was 
altered  to  its  present  form  by  Cle- 
ment Xlli.  in  the  last  century.  Since 
that  time  several  Homan  families,  and 
particularly  the  Barberini,  the  Del 
Drago,  and  Torlonia,  have  erected 
villas  in  the  vicinity.  That  of  Tor- 
lonia  is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and 
statues  by  Thorwaldseu,  and  sliaccoes 
by  Raiuiondi.  The  fresco-paintiugs 
are  by  Gagliardi,  Coghetti,  and  Capalli. 
The  torahs  of  the  late  Prince  and 
Princess  Alexander  Torlonia  are  in 
the  adjoining  chapel.  The  situation 
of  Castel  Gandolfo  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque :  it  occupies  an  eminence 
above  the  north-western  margin  of 
the  lake,  1450  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean and  4f)(>  above  the  lake,  its 
climate  is  pure  and  bracing,  whilst  it 
is  free  from  malaria,  the  pest  of  the 
subjacent  Campagna.  The  Papal 
lalace  is  a  plain, uuornamented  build- 
ing, but  not  worth  visiting:  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.  It  is  now  occupied  by  nuns, 
who,  after  the  suppression  of  sev^r^l 
niinuerves  \n.  '^^^wv^i'vcv  \'^"\vn ,\vftfcs.  >l»ifflL^ 
,  residence  aWoXXeA.  \?>  VVvim\vs'S?"N»a.Vf-- 
I  The  c\^,  oti  \\\^  ^\^'L-L^  ?^cA\^^^^"^'^ 
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St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova,  was  bailt  in 
Itifil  by  Alexander  Vll.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  P,  da  Corton^,  and  an 
Assumption  by  C  JUaratta,  The  foun- 
tain is  also  by  Bernini,  Amoog  other 
celebrated  pei-sons  who  resided  here  at 
different  periods  may  be  mentioned 
Goethe^  who  passed  the  summer  of  1787 
in  this  spot.  Visitors  must  not  omit 
seeing^  in  the  Villa  Barberini,  the  ex- 
tensive remains  of  Domiiian's  villa. 

Lake  of  A  lb  a  no. 

A  path  leads  down  from  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water;  irs  scenery 
is  said  to  be  finer  tlian  that  of  any 
other  of  purely  volcanic  origin  in 
Italy;  it  is  38-ii5  yds.  (2f  m.)  long, 
2300  yds.  {\\  m.)  wide,  about  6  m.  in 
circuitt  and  probably  one  of  those 
craters  of  elevation  well  known  to 
geologists,  its  sides  being  formed  of 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  dipping  away 
from  the  centre. 


Th^  Emibsarium, 

(Donkeys  from  Albano  2  fr.,  Cice- 
rone 3  fr. ;  Custode  at  the  Emissarium 
1  fr.)  The  most  remarkable  circum* 
Etauce  connected  with  the  Alban  lake 
was  the  formation  of  the  outlet,  by 
which  the  Romans,  while  engaged  in 
their  contest  with  the  Velentes  (b.c, 
394),  succeeded  in  lowering  the  waters, 
which  by  th^^ir  accumulation  threat- 
ened to  inundatethe  subjacent  country. 
This  outlet  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1509  yds,  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa  j  it  varies  in  height  from 
5^  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3^  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  964^  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
10  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.  It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  G  an  dolfo,  and  opens  at  La 
Molaj  }  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  Its 
raters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 


side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
it»  waters.  Certain  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Komans  called  Futei 
and  Spiracula,  intended  to  give  air 
to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  visible  in  various  parts 
of  the  hill  under  which  it  runs.  In 
summer  the  water  is  seldom  more 
than  2  feet  deep  in  the  emissarium, 
and  does  not  run  with  rapidity,  as 
may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  candle 
placed  upon  a  fioat  and  allowed  to 
follow  the  current.  Over  the  opening 
towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch  of 
7  stones  ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the 
peperino  of  the  country  ;  tlie  blocks, 
Wing  wedge-shaped,  support  each 
other — a  style  we  see  employed  by 
the  Etruscans  during  the  Republican 
period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tahularium 
of  the  Capitol,  and  even  in  Imperial 
times  in  the  substructions  at  the  E. 
cud  of  the  Colosseum.  It  is  now 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch. 
Within  the  enclosure  formed  by 
this  arch  and  wall  are  some  ancient 
stone  seats,  with  a  moulding,  proba- 
bly btlongiug  to  a  Nymphn?ura,  which 
existed  when  Domitiau  took  so  ranch 
delight  in  this  locality.  A  quadri- 
lateral court,  well  walled  in  with 
large  stones  in  parallel  courses,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  flat  arch ;  the  water  then 
enters  a  narrower  passage,  and  passes 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  The 
fine  old  trees  which  overshadow  the 
Alban  lake  render  it  a  cool  and 
delightful  retreat  in  the  hot  months } 
and  the  remains  of  terraces  and  build- 
ings, all  round  its  shores,  prove  how 
much  the  Romans  enjoyed  its  bean- 
ties.  A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near 
the  water's  edge,  and  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  N.  of  the  emis- 
sarium, decorated  with  Doric  tri- 
glyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  From  appearances 
on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  it  is  evident, 
as  confirmed  h^  history,  that  its 
waters  were  considerably  higher  than 
l.\ite  ipre%ftxi\  i6W^iaLv.t%   the  depression 


which  passes  by  Vailerauo.    The  sutu-  Y\ifetv}ftCTiC'As\ft\^».Xk^^^ii  wi^^wvw 
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serring  to  cany  uff  the  waters  into 
the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  od  which  Marino  stauds, 
A  very  beautiful  drive  of  2  m,^ 
Ehaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirting  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  pass> 
ing  the  Convent  of  S.  Francesco, 
leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albaiio. 
It  is  called  the  Galteria  di  Sopra^  and 
is  well    known    for    its    fine  views. 


The  Villa  Barberini,  buill  ou  the 
ruins  of  the  AVjutnum  of  Domitiaii,  well 
deserves  a  visit.  The  grounds  con- 
tain magnifieent  plautntioos  of  stone- 
pi  nes.  Both  tlie  avenues,  known  as  the 
GaUcric  di  sopra  and  di  sotto,  the  latter 
hardly  a  mile  Jong,  were  optoed  by 
Urban  Vllf.,aiid  improved  by  Clement 
XIV.,  who  gave  his  name  (Ganganelli) 
to  the  lower  one. 


EnVIROKB   Of   TlVOLL 


1 3,  SabimH  anp  Tibubtine  Hills, 

TlVOLI, 

The  rly.  by  the  Rome-Sulnaona  line 
from  the  central  station,  diverges  rt. 
^om  the  Eome-Florence  line  soon 
after  passing;  through  the  city  walls. 
The  line  crosses  the  Canipagna  on  the 
^.  of  the  tramway  and  carriage-road 
PMsswg  I  Tibnrtina  Fort  to 


fi  m,  Cervara  Stat,  (see  p.  490),  where 
are  castellated  farms  overlooking  the 
Anio.  On  rt,  is  the  mediaeval  castle 
of  Torre  Sapienza  (see  p.  490). 

7^  m.  Salone  .Stat. 

9^11].  Lmiaghezta  Stat,  (see  p.  490), 
Oo  the  1.  is  a  mediaeval  castle.,  and  aa 
the  other  side  oi  \.\ie  t\N«it  S^i^^^^Twisi. 
of  CaTfalieTC.      U«t(i    ^«s    Kt^xc*  "^ 
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mined  walls  of  Castel  Arcione  (see 
bc'low)  with  Mte.  Oiio  and  the  Mia. 
of  Sttu  Gen}vrn  in  the  backgrouud. 

12  m.  Aque  Albnla  &tat.(aee  p,  463). 
Here  the  iime  strikes  N.  Ou  the  1. 
are  tbe  Albule  Lakes  and  ruius  of 
Queen  Zeuobia's  palace.  The  liae 
soon  begius  to  ascend  to 

i5  ui.  Monte  Celio  S,  Angelo  8tat. 
The  convent  of  S.  Angelo  is  Been  oa 
the  1,  The  line  now  aswieuds  a  narrow 
valley  to  21  in.  Falombara  Maroellina 
Stat,  where  it  again  turn  K  8.,  and  enter- 
iug  the  gorge  of  the  Anio  comes  iu 
sight  of  Cnscatelle  (where  are  the 
lower  falls  of  the  Anio).  Hereabouts 
are  numerous  tunnels  and  viaducts 
with  glimpses  of  beautiful  scenery. 
24  111.  Tivoli  Btation  outside  the  Porta 
St.  Angelo,  ou  the  Via  Valeria. 

Steam  tramway  along  the  track  of 
the  carriage-road.  Stat,  at  the  Porta 
San  Lorenzo.  (Jainibnses  from  Piazza 
di  Veuezia  to  stat.  and  vice  rei'sd.  li 
hr.  to  Adrian's  villa,  2  hrs.  to  Tivoli, 
16i  m. 

Via  TiBURTixA. 

Leaving  Kome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lo- 

renzo^  we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of 

that  nanie,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona 

and  Florence ;  and  following  the  Via 

Tiburtina,  4   ra.  from    the    city   gate 

cross  the  Anio  by  a  moilern  bridge. 

The  old  picturesque  Fonte  Manimolo 

(Mam ma; us?),  repaired  by  Alexander 

Severns's  mother,  Mammtea,  aud  by 

JS'arses,  was  blown  up  by  the  French 

in  1849,     It  waa  partiaDy  repaired  in 

1870.  The  Anio  rists  on  the  Nea- 
politan frontier,   in  a   deep  gorge    of 

the  luonn tains  of  Trevi  and  Filettino. 

After  a  course  of  40  m.  it  forms  the 

cascades  of  Tivoli,     It  separated  the 

land    of    the    Sabities    from    Ijatiam 

(Aequi,  Hej'uici,  and  Latins),  and  falls 

into  the  Tiber,  2  m.  above  Eomc,  near 

Antemna;  Qinte  nmries).     After  crossing 

the  river,  an  ascent  and  descent  of  a 

mile  bring  us  into  the  wide  plain  of 

Prato  Lango,  through  wiiieb  Hows  the 

furreutof  Le  Molettc,  descending  from 

the  ^ronp  of  hills  of  Santangelo  aiul 
Mouticdli — l^ra.  after crossiugwtdcYi, 
'byagradual  rise,  we  reach  the  OsterVaV  V\\\v  "sasA^^%  *sv3s.  NK^^-hsya^  are  ^^' 
del  Fomaccio,    Before  teachiiig  t\ns\  tau^ieVo  vn.  C^^tfe\^  q\v  ^t  -BftR  ww 


place  some  curious  mounds  and  squi 
mediEDval  towers  on  the  rt.,  bord 
on  the  Anio,  indicate  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cervara^  which 
are  supposed  to  have  famished  traver- 
tine stone  for  the  Colossetnn,  From 
Fornaccio  a  road  branches  on  off  the 
1.  to  Monticelli,  This  is  Via  Corni* 
culaua,  the  first  2  m.  of  which  are 
along  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  the 
modem  road  for  the  next  3  m.  run- 
ning more  to  the  rt.  Osteria  delle 
Capanacce  (,9th  m.),  is  the  highest 
point  between  the  Anio  at  route 
Mammolo  and  Ponte  Lucauo.  About 
the  10th  m.  we  pass  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ancient  road,  paved 
with  polygonal  blocks  of  lava,  and 
observe  the  ruiaed  apse  of  a  little 
church,  once  a  basilica  {septein  frairi- 
/ju^j,  now  Sette  fratte,  erected  by  St 
Simplicius,  in  which  St.  Sinlbrosa  of 
Tivoli  was  interred  after  her  martyr- 
dom under  Hadrian.  Near  the  l'2thni. 
is  the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavern ucole,  close 
to  which  a  column  on  the  road-side 
marks  the  bouudary  between  the  Agio 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  Tivoli. 
He  fore  reaching  Le  Taveruucole  arc 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  disiauM 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediseval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  It  is  now  the  property  of  DoXe 
Grazioli.  Having  become  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  dismantled  by  the 
people  of  Tivoli  iu  142(>.  The  wooded 
region  seen  on  the  rt.  beyond  the  Anio 
comprises  the  Tcmtte  (farms)  of  Litu- 
ghezza  and  Castiglione,  the  forniK'' 
near  the  site  of  Collatia,  the  latter  of 
the  no  less  celebrated  Gabli.  It  w»5 
not  far  from  the  12th  m.  that  tJie 
monument  erected  to  Julia  Steniffl* 
by  her  children,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Musenm,  was  discovered.  Here  tJ«e 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  owing  W 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  belwcijn 
this  and  Rome  is  entirely  vo1c»d'<?< 
whereas  we  now  enter  ou  the  Travcf* 
tine  region,  which  extends  1o  the  \(^ 
of  the  Apennines.  The  view  of  ^'^ 
hills  before  us  is  very  fine.  The  ' 
lo-sfj   -^jovuted  hills  on  the   1.,  capp*'^ 
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Medullia,  PoggloCesi,  and  Monlicelli, 
on  that  of  Comiculum  ]  Monticelli,  or 
Monte  Celio  {^2^0  inh.),  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  position  (412  ni.  atx>ve  the 
sea),  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  tlie 
t)«auty  of  its  women.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  are  the  renmius  of  the  baro- 
nial castle  of  the  Cesi,  enclosing  a 
beautiful  little  temple  of  the  Doric 
order.  Between  this  group  of  hills 
and  Monte  Gennaro,  one  of  the  high- 
est peaks  in  this  part  of  the  Apeu- 
nines,  we  discover  Paioinbara,  the 
ancient  Cameria,  About  l4  m,  be- 
yond Le  Tavernucole,  and  elose  to 
the  road,  ou  tbe  1.  hand,  is  the  lago 
de*  Tartari,  so  called  fi-om  the  iiicni st- 
ing quality  of  its  waters,  which  pro* 
dace  the  stone  called  Travarttntff  and 
deposit  a  calcareous  coating  on  vege- 
table and  other  substauces.  The  mar- 
gin has  been  much  contracted  by 
deposits  from  the  water.  Near  this  a 
road  on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara 
and  Monticelli;  and  anotJier,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtiua,  to  Tivoli 
by  the  Potite  delF  Acquoria,  the  an- 
cient Pons  Aureus,  now  supei-seded  by 
Ponte  Lucano.  1  ni.  beyond  the  Lago 
de'.  Tnrtari  we  arrive  at  the  bridge 
over  the  canal  that  drains  tiie  lakes  of 
La  SolTat&ra,  the  ancient  Aquce  Al- 
bulie,  and  carries  their  sulphurous 
Waters  into  the  Anio.  The  caual  is  y 
ft,  wide  and  2  m.  long.  It  was  cut 
by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  governor 
of  Tivoli^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
innudations  and  malaria  to  which  the 
country  was  liable  from  the  overflow 
of  these  lakes.  The  water  is  of  a 
milky  colour:  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current^  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably  fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
with  reeds  and  water  plants  :  the  ptt- 
Hfying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tlnoally  addiiig  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  wass  a  mile 
in  circuit,  but  is  &o  contracted  that 
its  greatest  diameter,  id  1857,  was 
2527  ft„  that  of  the  smaller  one  being 
only  233  ft.  The  floating  masses  of 
"tegetAbJe  matter  on  its  surface  have 
fioetr   called   "  Isole  Aatoute. "     The 


lake  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  says 
that  its  waters  were  used  medicinally. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Batlis  of 
Agi-ippa,  freqjuented  by  Augustus  and 
enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollection  of 
whom  they  are  still  called  *'  Bagni 
della  Regina."  The  warer  was  ex- 
amined by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
ascertained  that  the  temperature  was 
80^  Fahrenheit,  and  tliat  it  contained 
more  than  its  own  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sid- 
phnretted  hydrogen,* 

Ou  the  S.  Bide  of  the  road  is  the 
bathing  establishment  of  the  Aoque 
Albtile,  wliich  is  supplied  with  these 
mineral  waters  by  means  of  the  con- 
duit which  conveys  them  to  the 
Anio.  The  water  supply  amounts 
to  260,000,1100  litres  every  24  hours; 
it  is  calculated  that  KjUO  pers<jus 
may  bathe  simultaueoasly.  The  ac- 
commmlatiou  is  extensive,  and  as  the 
teniperature  of  the  waters  in  the 
establishment  is  constaut  at  73"  F,, 
the  baths  may  be  used  all  the  year 
round.  They  are  particularly  suited 
to  chronic  skin  diseases,  gout,  and 
rheumatism,  and  are  much  frequented 
in  summer.  A  road  of  '1  m.  leads  to 
the  modern  quarries  of  travertine, 
near  the  Casal  Bernini,  built  by  that 
celebrated  architect  when  the  stones 
for  the  colonnade  of  S.  Peter's  were 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
we  cross  the  Ajiio  by  the  picturesque 
Ponte  Luoano,  which  G.  Poussiti  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  his  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  piers 
of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  2  of^  the 
arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.  Close  by 
is  the  Tomb  of  FlautiuB  Lncanus,  one 
of  the  bestpiesert'ed  of  the  many  sopul- 

•  Dr.  Vlttle  Prela  Sn  185T  ('Sullc  Acqiie 
Altmle  piesso  Tivoli/  Ronm,  185T)  fuund  tho 
ttmpenauri'  of  the  tipi^er  tekd  Xt>  Iw  7&^t  of  tbe 
lowiT  "'ii''  Fahr. ;  the  RrcatL-st  (iept)i  of  tbt'  lower 
h\ks  WZk  ft.,  of  ttip  upp<r  one,  uv  Lc  Coltmelle, 
183;  that  each  Utre  of  TVHti-r  ft.ntoined  2* 
gramuu^  of  fiolid  maitiT  consiatiiig  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  of  muriate*  of  jhmIu  and  niagneaia,  of 
twrate  of  euda,  antii  *  isnitW  ^to\jc«\.\ovv  lAvw^t^is&K. 
sBbRtancca  •,  «it\&  ^bc  ««*%  wv\V\»A  \«\»  ^\^**!ss. 
acid  vsA  BuVp\BiTft>A«y\\ii4x^««^»^'^»''^"™^^ 
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[chral  luonuments  about  liome.  It  is  bruuching  from  the  Vift  Tibnrtinu  m 
similar  in  form,  although  of  smaller  the  rt.  at  the  place  called  Gli  Epiinffi^ 
dimeusious.to  that  of  Ceecilia  MeteUu,  from  two  monuineutai  iiiscriptious  of 
ou  the  Via  Appia.  It  stands  ou  a  the  last  ceuiy.  The  Iramway-car- 
8(liiare  base,  and  is  Giirinouiited  by  riages  8lop  here,  whence  it  is  }  hour'a 
mediajyal  fortifications  of  the  time  of  walk  to  Hadnau's  Villa,  taking  ihelst 
Pius  n.  The  dcmrated  front,  flanked  tuni  to  the  tL  OoinibaseK  are  in 
by  pilasters,  although  ancient,  is  pos-  attendance  during  the  winter  monthsi 
teriox*  to  the  body  of  the  toml>,  which  Visitors  pay  I  fr.  each  for  admittauce, 
was  erected  in  the  year  preceding  oar  and  find  mmtotii  at  the  entnuice. 
era  {Ib'l  of  Rome),  by  M.  Plautius  This  villa,  formerly  belonging  to 
SilvanuSt  for  himself  and  his  wife  Duke  Braschi,  is  now  Government  pro- 
Lartia^  and  his  child.     It  was  subse-   perty*  wittfihe  exception  of  the  S.  por* 

tion,  comprising  the  Academy,  Odeum, 
Inferi,  Lj  cajum,  and  Prytancum,  whicli 
are  still  private  property.  A  custodu 
admits  visitors  to  them  by  a  gate  uear 
Titnon's  tower. 

The  villa  is  sitoated  on  the  phus 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  TivoH,  a^ 
was  built  from  the  emperor's  dt 
(I38}j  to  represent  all  he  had 
most  striking  in  the  course  of 
travels.  It  covered  a  space  said  by 
the  Ruman  antiquaries  to  be  from  8  to 
10  m.  in  circuit;  when  first  bailt  it 
must  have  been  more  like  a  town  thw 
a  villa,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the 
number  of  buildings,  having  the  ap* 
pearance  of  dwelling-houses,  revealed 
by  the  excavations  continued  up  totJic 
ead  of  1880.  Nothing  in  Italy  ca 
compared  to  its  imposing  ruins.  Jt  i 
lained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a 
cile  iu  imitation  of  that  at  Atheus,  B 
Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Cauopus 
in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexandrifli 
a  stream  eddied  the  Euripus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries,  Greek  and  Lntiu 
Theatres,  TkermEe,  an  Hippodrome, 
the  Jniperial  Palace,  Lodgings  for 
Slaves,  Barracks  for  the  (Juard%  * 
Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  aud  aw* 
mcroLia  temples.  Hadrian  was  here 
when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  ttaiaj.  The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  mined  during 
the  siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila  (54<)' 
foi'  many  centuries  sul)sequent  to  that 
event  it  was  plundered  by  theRomaiub 
who  converted  its  marbles  into  lime, 
and  removed  its  statues  and  columns  to 
adoru  their  palaces  and  ch urches.  Tbe 
mQ%\  xeTOswVafeXt  tu\\v%,'i«<i  tbe  foilov 
VUla.  of  Hadrian  (VUla  Adnaua,&ee\VnRv— 'Y\iVi<tu\T«nt«i^^is\<i^\i^-OQfeT^ 
Plan}    is    reached    by    camage-rottd,\o^^^«^*'^«^^^*'^'^*^"^^^:***^''^'«=''=*'^^ 


chral  luonumenis  about  liome.  It  is 
similar  in  form,  although  of  smaller 
dimensions,  to  that  of  Ceecilia  Metellu, 
ou  the  Via  Appia.  It  stands  ou  a 
square  base,  and  is  surmounted  by 
inediroval  fortifications  of  the  time  of 
Pius  n.  The  decorated  front,  flanked 
by  pilasters,  although  ancient,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  body  of  the  tomb,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  preceding  oar 
era  (75:i  of  Rome),  by  M.  Plautius 
SiivanuSt  for  himself  and  his  wife 
Lartia^  and  his  cbild.  It  was  subse- 
quently used  by  his  desccndonts,  oue 
of  whom,  Tiberins  Planting  Silvanns, 
served  in  Uritain,  and  died  in  a.u.c. 
829,  as  we  see  by  the  long  inscription 
on  its  eastern  side,  The  entrance  to 
the  sepulchral  diamber  was  from 
behind.  Near  the  Ponte  Lucuno,  the 
Via  Tiburtina  is  crossed  by  the  modern 
Via  Pedemontana,  nmning  parallel  to 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  from 
Palestrina  to  Poggio  Mirteto  in  Babina. 
In  different  parts  of  the  plain  between 
the  road  and  the  Anio,  are  tbe  quarries 
from  which  ancient  Rome  derived 
her  supplies  of  travertine.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriana, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. Further  on,  the  old  Via 
Tiburtina  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a  direct 
line  to  Tivoli,  which  it  enters  a  little 
above  the  Villa  of  Maecenas  by  a  steep 
ascent.  Half-way  up,  on  the  rt,,  is  a 
well  preserved  monument,  recording  a 
levelling  of  the  CUcuta  Tihwtinum  in 
the  time  of  Constaus  and  Constantius. 
The  name  of  the  latter  Emperor  is 
effaced.  The  mure  modern  road  passes 
to  the  rt.,  amidst  plantations  of  gigan- 
tic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of  this 
ascent  may  be  seen  some  portions  of 
an  ancient  road  that  led  from  Gabii 
to  Tibur.  The  ascent  (650  ft.)  from 
the  Anio  to  tbe  hill  on  which  Tivoli 
is  built  is  by  a  Hue  road»  about  2  m.  in 
length,  made  in  1850. 
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the  tite  of  the  pordoui  (1),  which  leads 
'  '-  '^    Oreek  TheatTe  (2),  one  of  thre<? 
1  iiierly  existed  in  thu  villa. 
_„-.  „.^th,  the  corridors  beneath  thcni, 
|Uid  a  portion  of  the  prcscenium  are 
Ctill  traceable.    The  path  leads  round 
the  Greek  theatre  to  the  modern  casino, 
irluch   Is  supposed  to  stand  on    the 
JfymphfiBtmi  in),  below  which,  exteud- 
i»g  towards  the  valley  and  the  river 
i  THru  ii<  ]a  a  confnsed  mass  of  buildings 
■  Palestra  (4).     On  the  oppo- 
if  the  river  are  the  remains  of 
the  Latin  Theatre  (3).     Ascending  to 
ihe  E,  from  the  Nymphitum,  along  a 
^uth  shaded  by   enormous   trees,   we 
■eaeb  a  Belve<iere  chamber,  onee  sur- 
with  balconies,  commanding 
ble   Views    over    the    Vale   of 
Peneus    rivulet,    and    more 
nt   Tibur.     From    this  room   im 
g  at  the  S,E.  angle  brings  us  to 
i  (30)  of  apartments,   only  re- 
in 1880,  and  consisting  of  two 
ors  with   niches  and  a   central 
with  columns,  between  two  side 
looking  E.     The  corridors  lead 
itairs  to  a  passage,  on  which  open 
mali  rooms  with  varied  pavements 
black  and  white  mosaic,  of  taste- 
designs  and  perfect  preservation, 
rooms   are    supposed    to   have 
Dscd   by   the   emperor's  guests, 
g  part  of  a  large  suite  not  yet 
oncovered.   Hence  we  may  ob- 
ra  the  S.E.,  on  a  lofty  platform, 
clinitim  (13),  or  return  to  the 
of  the  NymphaBtun,  which  brings 
le  PcBcile  (6j.  built  in  imitation 
&t  Athens,  described  by  Pmi- 
The  lofty  reticulated  wall  of 
ticus,  nearly  fiOO  ft.  in  length, 
standing,  the  most  remarkable, 
of  all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa 
This  wall  had  a  porticus  of 
on  each  side,  affording  a  cool 
dy  walk  at  any  honr  of  the  day, 
of  the  blocks  of  travertine  on 
the    columns    stood,  and    the 
e  veneerings  of  the  wall,  were 
ered  by  Signor  Ko*ia,  under  whose 
11  the  Pojcilt!  was  cleared  out  in 
Thif  form   of  the   hiiUd'ing  is 
of  a  stndium,  raised  on  an  arti 
pint  form  ofmasonrf  with  rauited 
'jt-n  nndeme»th,  which  are  now 


suppofled  to  have  been  occupied  hj 
slaves  and  soldiers.  Adjoining  it  to 
theE.  is  a  circus  or  Stadium  (Hi).  Tho 
view  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Pnecile  is  very 
tine.  At  the  opposite  extremity  is  a 
square  ball  with  a  semicircular  apsis 
(8),  generally  known  as  the  Hall  of  tbo 
Beven  Fhiloiophen,  with  7  niches  for 
statues.  The  circular  building  (9), 
entirely  excavated  in  1873^  is  erro- 
neously called  the  Teatro  Itarittimo, 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment representing  sea-monsters.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  not  adapted  to 
theatrical  purposes.  The  circular 
area  was  enclosed  by  a  portictis  of 
marble  columns,  supporting  a  frieze 
ornamented  with  marine  subjects  of 
fine  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
columns  have  been  re-erected.  Be- 
tween the  porticus  and  the  island  in 
the  centre  runs  a  deep  channel,  lined 
with  l>eautiful  marble  slabs,  possibly 
used  for  a  swimming-bath.  The  island 
is  reached  by  a  small  bridge ;  origin- 
ally there  were  2  swinging  bridges, 
opening  on  to  vestibules  which  led 
to  a  semicircular  hall  adorned  with 
columns.  Beyond  were  the  atriura 
and  triclinivun,  wiih  bath  and  bed- 
rooms on  each  siiJe,  sumptuously 
decorated,  and  forming  a  brautifuUy 
fantastic  residenceencircled  with  water* 
The  beautiful  statue  of  the  Faun,  in 
rosso  antico,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  was  discovered  here.  On 
the  E.  of  this  latter  are  s«ime  ruins 
called  the  6re€k  and  Latin  Lxbr&iiM 
(W  and  12).  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophers  are  two  semicircuJar 
buildint!s,  called  the  Temples  of  Si&na 
and  Venus,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S,E,  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Polinx  or  of 
Bacchus.  Imperial  Fal&oe  (15),  a 
name  given  to  an  extensive  min  of 
two  stories :  on  the  upper  one  was  tho  \ 

Triolinimn  (i;i),  and  a  large  quadran- 
gular porticus ;  in  the  lower  one  are  I 
some  remains  of  paintings,  with  crypts  \ 
or  cellars.     Near  tlv\a  \s  -a-  \siVk\^  \vq><<i, 
of  arches  divided  \ulo  -S  "^oo^*,  ^v«a- 
ba  biy  the  dwelVvng  oi  ^'xs  e*  ^>t  %«TN<BkTA*. 
Upon  it  rise  the  rviAws^  caW^X  V\v*,'t«Aft«» 
Of  the   Imperial  Ta^Dl?,  opV^^V^  "^ 
which  i«  a  large  cVrcw\aT  \^«XV,  v>e\o«»^ 
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of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  n 
of  the  Pseudo-Egypdan  uitiqoitie 
the  Vatican,  and  numerons  statae 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  accc 
of  these  museums,  were  found  am 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Porti 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  o 
tained  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  andms 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  Europe 
capitals  owe  to  it  some  of  their  m 
valuable  treasures.  A  few  architecta 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Can 
The  ascent  toTivoli  through  gro' 
of  olives,  is  picturesque.  It  takes  1 
on  foot,  or  f  hr.  by  tramway.  On  ( 
height  on  the  rt.  before  reaching  ( 
gate  are  the  ruins  of  several  villas  w 
teiraces  built  in  opus  vncertum^  a  s; 
tem  of  masonry  which  marks  the  s 
between  the  polygonal  and  the  ret» 
lated  work.  The  principal  entrance 
the  town  on  this  side  is  by  the  Po 
di  Santa  Croce,  from  the  terrace  a 
it,  called  the  Veduta,  in  front  of  1 
Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a  ml 
nificent  view  over  the  Campagna.  1 
tramway  stat.  is  just  outside  this 


ing  to  a  block  of  buildings  called  the 

ThemuB,  the  roof  of  which  is  well 

preserved,  and  has  some  fragments  of 

stucco  reliefs.   Returning  to  the  PoBcile 

(6),  and  traversing  the  great  square 

space  S.  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 

traces  of  a  piscina^  we  find  the  Barraoka 

of  the  Fr»torlan  Guard,  a  number  of 

chambers   of  two  and   three  stories, 

called  the  Cento  Camerelle,  with  re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 

which  they  were  originally  entered. 

On  the    rt.    of  the    barracks  is  the 

great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 

supposed  by   some   antiquaries  to  be 

the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 

Following    a    terrace     towards    the 

Thermee,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 

large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 

oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins; 

this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopns  (19), 

in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 

same  name  at  Alexandria.    The  oblong 

Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 

filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits 

and  covered  channels  may    be   seen 

behind  the   temple.     Some  chambers 

called  the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and 

a  semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 

ceiling,  are  still  standing.    The  works 

of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins  are 

preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  of 

the    Vatican.     Beyond   the   Serapeon 

are  the  ruins  of  the  Academia  (21), 

and  of  another  Theatre  (22).    On  the 

£.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (22)  leading  to 

some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 

to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarus ;  and 

the  presumed  site  of  the  Elysian  lields. 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 

the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 

between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 

Alphens,  which  bound  on  either  side 

the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 

to  which  the  names  of  Pxytaneum  and 

Cynosai^nu  have  been  given ;  and  ^  m. 

farther  still  to  the  W.,  near  the  ch. 

of  San  Stefano,  a  lofty  mass  of  wall, 

known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timone, 

which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 

of  the  Lyoenm,  close  to  it  are  the 

ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 

9,  doable  tier  of  arches.    The  number 

of  preciouB  works  of  art  discovered,  vn  \  v&ku.v«v\}u»  vluucf  luc  s 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  *mle-\  iW  N\\\a  «^'sx<&,  «t 
'est  of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaVcX  >wi\o^  v\ift  Xftm^X^  q1 


Tivoli  (10,297  inhab.).  (Inns 
Regina,  on  the  piazza  of  the 
name,  has  good  rooms.  Terms 
8  to  10  fr.  a  day,  all  included,  a( 
ing  to  visitors'  requirements ;  or  ] 
may  be  had,  without  board,  ii 
hotel  for  from  2  to  5  fr.  a  day. 
guides,  carriages,  or  donkeys,  i1 
be  always  well  to  know  from  the! 
keeper  what  is  to  be  paid  before 
ing  on  any  excursion. 

La  Sibilla,  an  old  established  ] 
much  frequented  by  artists,  sil 
close  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sibvl 
with  the  best  views  of  the  Fall 
its  situation  to  recommend  it 
prices  are  moderate  when  pre^ 
bargained  for,  and  the  fare  is 
gocd.  A  party  staying  some  dayi 
make  arrangements  for  7  fr.  a 
each  person.) 

Visitors  may   do    well   to  pi 
themselves  with  a  cold  lunch 
leaving  Rome,  which   they  can 
comfortably  at  the  conclusion  of  d 
«x.Q.\xt%\Qtkfi  under  the  shady  avenoa 
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tllowjng  itiuemry  of  the  prin- 
jecls  of  interest  in  the    im- 

T^iciiiity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
mt  4  lire, : —  Temples  of  Vasfa 
ibtfl ;  Grotto  vf  Neptune^  tu/nneis 
\o  cut  tLrough  the  Monte  Ca^ 
ina  of  the  Viila  of  Vupuicus  and 
icient  Uoinan  bridges  5  exeur- 
fttot  or  on  horseback  by  the 
'  St.  Antonio  and  the  Madonna 
iolo  to  the  Ponte  delt  Acquorvi, 
r  to  Tivoli  by  the  ancient 
irtina,  and  visiting  the  Ten^ 

Tosse^  thi  Temple  of  Hercules 
nd  Roman  ruins  round  the 
le  Viliti  d'Este,  the  Ch.  of  S, 
»,  and  th^  Cathedral,  the  old 
lar  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
Lqaeduet  at  the  Villa  Braschi. 

the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
li,  founded  nearly  5  centuries 
>rae,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals 
ternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
tice  byCainillus.  The  Roman 
i  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
andsons  of  Ainphiaraus,  who 
n  Greece  with  Evatider  5  and 
ftettlement  derived  its  name 
eldest  of  these  brothers.  Tills 
jice  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 


nlnl   fratrcig  TlbUTtlo    mtDiib    Un- 
it, 

iburti  dictam  cfic:nomliie  gfntr-in, 
lie,  aoerquu  Coras,  Arglva  jnventus." 
Virg.  jh'n.  vli.  610. 

'  Moenla  Tiburis  Udi 
ollcse  quod  posuerc  tninnis," 
Ovid,.  FtiiU,  V.  U. 

wuxi  vite  prias  stiveria  arbo- 

»lnta  Tiburis,  et  mnnln  CullH." 
Hor.  Od.  Lxs-WL  1. 

il  associations  of  Tivoli 
'it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 

1  of  the  scholar ;  its  scenery 

some  of  the  most  bemitifnl 
Horace,   who  has  sung    its 

th  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 

at:— 

■'  ■■     '    I     ji.a'ft,  vt  ndti 
t  tiris.  "^Ub.  1,  viX  1 0. 


He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  postnres  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  hia 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats  : — 

"  Tlbur  Argeo  pcwitum  coloiio, 
Sit  mere  st^des  utinaui  sorU'Ctoj 
Si  I  QiodiiJi  liiitMt  niarii)  fit  vianim 

Miiitiicque."  Lib.  11.  vL  6. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets^  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Koine,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  *'  Sti~ 
perhnm  Tibnr,"  given  to  it  by  Virpl, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms  ;  and  Catullua  and  Prt>jiertiu8 
have  commemorated  the  beauty  of 
its  position  with  a  partiality  scarcely 
le.s&  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
The  Villa  of  Catullus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  S.  Angelo,  on  the 
hillside  N,  of  the  Great  Cascade. 
Among  the  historical  records  of  the 
city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia  died  in  its  territory  B.C.  202, 
2  years  at^er  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Anrelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Kome 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibnr  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  lielisarios. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
snrremfered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopiiis  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel. 
In  the  8lh  ceuty.  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con^ 
tinned  record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  po^. 
Among  lT:iese>  lihft  la^t  \\i.\.ev<js}oa% 
to     El^cVtsH    iTOVcW^Tfe  \9.  ^^  ^^NSvyaX 
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it  afforded  to  our  couutryniau  Adrvau 
IV,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after  tlie 
insurrection  caused  at  Rome  by  the 
coronation  of  the  eiupfror  (1155), 
who  is  eaid  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exbortiDg  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  alle^anee  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  IJome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  Bubject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In  1241 
it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II.,  assisted 
by  the  powerful  house  of  Colonna. 
Tivoli  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Ghibeline  chiefs  until  tlie  cardinals 
aS2^ini)1ed  at  Anagni  elected  Sinibaldo 
del  Fieschi  to  the  pnpal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Innocent  lY.  In  the 
14th  ceuty.  Cola  <li  Bienzo  made  it  his 
head  -  quarters  during  his  expeilition 
against  Palestrina  :  atid  harangued  the 
people  in  the  square  of  S.  Lorenzo.  In 
the  following  ceiilury  it  was  occupied 
by  Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  ami 
the  Colonnas,  To  control  the  people 
Pins  II.  erected  the  still  existing  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situnted  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 
supposed  to  luive  been  so  called  from 
Ell  belli  us,  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  Tibnrtine  villas,  lis  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  830  ft.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  fails 
of  the  Aiiio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  wiiieh  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Ivonie.  Its  uncerlaiu  and  stormy 
climate,  and  the  number  of  deathn 
annually,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  distich  t — 

"  Tivoli  (U  m.il  conforl'-*, 
0  ptoye,  o  lira  verito,  o  suotitt  &  luorlo." 

Some  of  the  churobes  of  Tivoli  are 
interesting.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  S.  Lorenzo,  rebuilt  on  the  ancient 
basilica  in  Hf^i5,  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  HerculeSt  men- 
tioned by  Juvetjal  as  rich  in  marbles 
and  having  .1'1  columns.  The  chapel 
of  the  Conception  and  the  statue  of 
tho  Virgin  are  by  Bemini.    TW  cam- 

pauile,  m  4  stories,  is  a  good  apecvuieTi 

of  metilicval  belfries. 


The  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  was  erected 
St.  Simplictis,  Pope,  in  the  5th  centy., 
on  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  MotelJt 
Scipio,  in  the  street  called  Campiteli 
(Campus  Metelli).  On  each  side 
the  centre  nave  Are  5  columns  of «/ 
lino^  and  the  pavement  is  in  part 
opus  Alejrandrinutn, 

The  same  pope,  a  native  of  Tivr 
built  the  ch.  of  Bt,  KarLa  Maggior 
near  the  Palazzo  d'Este.  The  Vi 
in  the  3rd  chapel  to  the  L  aad 
paintings  on  the  wooden  taber 
foniiing  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio 
attributed  to  Perugino. 

The  ch.  of  B.  Andrea  was  built 
centy.  later  by  St.  Silvia  Anicia,raot 
of  S.  GregoiT,  on  the  destroyed  Temj 
of  Diana.  The  columns  are  of  granil 
and  cipolHno.  The  altar-piece  and 
side  pictures  are  copies  by  LucatelJ 
from  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Pom 
aucio. 

In  8.  Vincenzo  is  a  grotto  in  wli 
St,  Sinforosa  concealed  herself 
Hadrian's  persecution. 

The  ch.  of  8.  Biagio,  on  the  pii 
dclla  Regina,  is  thought  to  stand 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno.  lie 
rius  IV.  granted  it  to  St.  Doraenic 
In  the  first  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  a  pictur 
in  the  style  of  Fra  Anpelico. 

In  the  Oratory  of  8.  Giovanni 
gelista,  in  a  niche  over  the  high  altofi] 
is  a  porcelain  figure  of  the  saint,  attr' 
buied  to  Gifirgioda  Gitbbio.  Thetribu 
is  painted  in  fresco  by  Penigiiio,  oi 
aceordin|f  to  others  by  Pinturicchio 
The  other  paintings  are  by  Salviati. 

The  OsBiL,  built  by  Card.  Coutarell 
in  honour  of  St.  Sinforosa,  is  decorat 
with  frescoes  by  Zuccari. 

Among  the  ancient  edifices  of 
town  the  most  importiint  is  theTemi 
of  Vesta,  generally  attributed  to 
Tiburtino  Sibyl,  a  lieautiful  buildinc ' 
the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  < 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  ha» 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Gr 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  n 
limes    this    part    of   Tivoli    receiveAj 
the  name  ol  Castro  Veterc.     It  i*  * 
tucular  edifio*^2li  feet  in  diameter, 
y?.WTvovm^<i^\>i"^  a».  wjviw -\jQ\V\ft,\j&  of  i& 
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taecoed  travertine,  of  the 
order,  and  are  IB  feet  high 
of  the  capitals,  which  are 
eutedwith  lilies.  The  entablature 
alptared  with  festoons  of  tiowers 
{heads  of  oxen  ;  and  the  architrave 
fs  the  letters  l  .  celi,io  .  l  .  The 
t  is  composed  of  $imall  polygons  of 
\  And  travertine,  and  has  two 
llows.  Close  to  this  temple  is  that 
•  generally  considered  to  have 
i  dedicated  to  the  Tiburtino  Sibyl 
jiUla  Albunea),  It  is  an  oblong 
Ice  of  travertine,  with  an  open 
tico  of  four  columns  of  the  Ionic 
pr.  Siihsequeutly  converted  into 
liurch  dedicated  to  St,  George,  it 
i  restored  to  its  ancient  form  in 
5»  when  the  cure's  house,  which 
ftrcd  the  rt.  wall  of  the  «rf/'T,  was 
led  dowDj  and  some  pedet>tals  with 
treating  inscriptions  were  dis- 
ered.  From  theTemple  of  the  Sibyl 
retiy  path  leads  to  the  Grottoes  of 
ptane  and  the  Sirens,  the  two  points 
m  which 

The  FaUs  of  the  Axdo  were  seen 
the  greatest  advantage  at  the 
^nning  of  this  century.  The  water 
18  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
Bcled  by  Sixtus  V„  and  fell  into 
^  dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of 
^ptuae,  producing  one  of  the  most 
ikitig  scenes  of  the  kind.  The  iii- 
liationof  1826,  however,  completely 
&Qgcd  the  character  of  the  cascade  : 
igreut  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixius 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
iiah  swept  away  the  church  of  St< 
tola  aud  36  houses  ou  the  1.  bank  of 
e  river.  It  underaiined  ibo  base  of 
|e  mck  below  the  temple,  and  made 
necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  th« 
fer,  in  order  to  preserve  the  part  of 
i  town  where  it  stauda,  from  de- 
Qctioti.  The  grotto  of  Xeptune 
U  nrceives  a  certain  amount  of  full- 
l  water,  and  exhibits  fine  sections 
travertine  rock.*    The  new  Falls 

'  Tliei1liiuiln»tlon  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
mcaua  of  (orcbcri  and  Heugal  ligli(8,  Has 
taye  one  uf  the  iutcp-^sting  ^lgbts  at  Tivoli ; 
exj>etUH!,  vtvr.vlng  at:cording  to  the  number 
tlghta  enipicVwJ  and  the  IcngOi  of  iho 
iiHUati.  fh7m  nouy7i>  frutics.  Ou  returning 
»  the  grotto  St  Ss  generally  the  eusrom  to 
up  ilm  miicade,  wiilc/i  producejij  a   line 


were  formed  by  cutting  two  tunnels 
of  8a 5  and  U8U  Eng,  ft.  through  the 
limestone  rocks  of  Monte  Catillo,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  The 
entry  of  the  river  into  these  tunnels 
is  well  seen  from  the  public  garden 
on  the  rt.  of  the  Subiaco  gate,  which 
is  shaded  with  lint!  trees,  and  contains 
a  number  of  ancient  monuments.  ( Ad- 
mittance through  the  iron  gate  ^  fr.) 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Eonian 
engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turped  into  its  new  channel  iu  1834, 
i  n  the  presence  of  G regory  XV \.  The 
river  falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass 
from  a  height  of  about  ;J20  feet.  The 
effect  of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Falls  of  Terni.  An  admirable  view 
of  it  is  obtainable  in  immediate  prox-- 
imity,  by  a  path  cut  in  the  rock  leac 
iiig  down  to  the  verge  of  the  cascade,' 
and  showing  its  effect  from  below. 
The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  river,  laid  bare  the 
ruins  of  portions  of  two  ancient  bridges 
and  several  Koman  tombs.  The  first 
bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  PousValerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  op 
the  valley.  The  subsequeut  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth  : 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  to  the  Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman 
villa,  with  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  connected;  some  antiquariea  sup- 
pose that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inun- 
dation which  look  place  a.d.  IG5,  re- 
corded by  Pliny.  The  cemetery  near 
this  ruin  was  discovered  at  the  same 
time:  it  contained  many  sepulchral 
niomimeTits;  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  of  Lucius  Memmins  Afer  Seuecio, 
pro-consul  of  Sicily,  who  diedA.U.  107. 
Good    walks   have   hecn   cut  ou  both 

effect,  and  Jirterwarda  I  he  Tpiuplc  of  the  Sibyl, 
which,  thiifl  seen  from  Jhc  ascent  on  the 
opposite  fiide  of  tUo  valley,  fa  v^rUtiv*  ^^^^  ttawaV 
purt  of  "hie  ex\iMlvoTa. 

mii^fttion  \vi\a  TWoW  teu(V«tv\  \.\v\%  ^v^iw-*^^^ 
practicable  ou  ft  vaAicVi  ©rs«ui«  '*R*\ii. 
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portioM  of  the  Bomftn  road  n^  be 
fteen  in  goo4i  pre«erT»don.  Near  to 
where  Ifae  Oivus  TltmrtijnB  jous  the 
old  road  to  Rome,  is  tiw  Tcnpio  deUa 
Tome,  and  higher  up  the  \111a  of 
MiBceuas  and  the  modern  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  alrtrady  m<rtitioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  so- 
called  **  Villa  of  MBBcenas,"  the  Tern- 
pio  della  To^se  (ancient);  the  Villa 
d'E»te,  the  Old  Castle,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral (modem). 

The  "  VilU  of  Mseenaa  "  is  the  most 
CXteri»iv(<  ruin  about  Tivoli ;  the  name 
it  )ia,K  hithcTio  borne  rests  on  no  classi- 
cal nuthority,  and  dateft  from  the  time 
of  Pfrifi  Ligorio.  Tbt?  excavations  of 
1«8(J  revealed  several  fragments  of  in- 
«eripl«i«i»,  which  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  these  are  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated temjdc  of  IlKHCLLEa  Victoh,  in 
whose  porticus,  according  to  Suetonius 
(c.  uxxn,),  Augustus  administered 
jUKtice  : 

"  TJlmr  tibJ  MlitUi  ill  poitldbua  HefoaU  teiupll 
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This  temple  occupied  a  large  ]porlVo\i\*o-c.aXi«ii.'ttTa-^\«a  tA 
of  the  Bptico  covered  by  the  nioiWu^  on  x\vvi  Tiw^viXvaa  \ 


the  irOB-worhs,     The  j 

•f  Toaple  of  the  Coa|6 
mppcmn  to  date  from  the  t^tJ 
aad  to  be  a  comiptioii  of  the  name  < 
Toscitts.    The  Tempio  della  To&se 
a  eirciiiar  edifice  covered  with  a  1 
having  a  central  opening  to  admit  the  ] 
Hgbl;   aroond  are   circular    niches— 
in  one,  on  the  rt.   of   the   entrsDce, 
are  traces    of   early  Christian   paijii-j 
logs  representing  the  Saviour  and  thaj 
Virgin*  which  led  some  autiquari«s  Ui\ 
consider  the   edifice    as    a  Chrbtiunf 
temple.     The  general  form  and  stvJe 
of  the  masonry  bear  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  the  tomb  of  S.  Helena,  tJie 
modern   Tor  Pignattara,  that   it  has* 
been    also    guppttsed    to    be  a   sepul- 
chral   monument  of   the    family   of 
Lucius  Aterius  Tuscius,  who,  from  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  repairs  of 
the  Via  Tiburtiua  (mentioned  aboveX 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   under  Constans   and  Con* 
stauttus.      The  Tempio   della   Tossc, 
although  smaller  in  its  dimensious,  ii 
very  similar  in  form,  in  it*  vaulted 
roof,    and    semicircular   niches,  with 
ttvft\t  \\\Vi.t\a^<iia,x*t  «^v.\x  si^jaees,  to  the 
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§  3.    CASOATELLE, 
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►robably  a  Nyiuphicum  of  the  Villa  of 

TTie  Casca telle  are  a  eerie s  of  pretty 
ascades  fonncd  by  the  waters  of  the 
Uiio,  vhich  are  diverted  from  the 
aaio  stream  above  Moote  Catillo,  and 
brought  through  the  town  and 
iBed   for  different  manufactories  and 

illB»  after  which  they  fall  into  the 
irer  below  from  a  very  considerable 

tight. 

Of  the  many  Roman  villaa  which 
dsted  about  Tibur,  the  sites  of  only 
few  can  now  be  determined.  The 
harch  of  the  Madoima  di  Quintiliolo 
built  on  the  ruing  of  the  Villa  of 
luntilins  Vanu,  commemorated  by 
lorace :  its  situation  on  the  slopes  of 
Sonte  Peschiavatori  is  one  of  the  most 
^autiful  that  can  be  imagined:  the 
uins  are  of  great  extent^  and  the  upper 
errace  comnmnds  a  fine  View  of  the 
o-called  Villa  of  Mtecenas,  the  Casc-a- 
elle,  the  Carapagna  of  Kome,  and  the 
,  The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
ved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
and  other  works  of  art  which 
ave  been  found  among  its  ruins,  mauj 
if  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
lur  description  of  the  Vatican  and 
Ither  musenms.  The  other  villas 
hich  are  known  to  have  existed  at 
Tivoli,  and  of  which  the  local  anti- 
[uaries  profess  to  poiut  out  the  sites, 
re  those  of  Vopiscus,  Piso,  CaRsiaa, 
[uaatius  Plancus,  Ventidius  Bassus, 
lucDS,  Propertius,  &c.  With  the  ex- 
jption  of  the  Villa  of  Cassius,  many 
r  the  names  given  to  these  ruins  are 
lerely  conjectural.  The  substruc- 
ons  attributed  to  the  villa  of  Fuscus, 
?low  the  Strada  di  Careiano,  aflbrd 
fine  specimen  of  Koman  work,  more 
\RU  ItiO  ft.  in  length.  At  Carciano, 
nder  the  Casino  of  the  Greek  College, 
■e  the  remains  of  the  ViUa  of  CasBiufl. 
be  ruins  of  this  uoble  villa  are  still 
ery  extensive,  and  have  contributed 
irgely  to  the  principal  museums  of 
turope.  In  the  Ifjth  centy.  Cardinal 
erdinando  de'  Medici  and  Archbishop 
b-vdini  of  Siena  made  considerable 
caratioas,  and  brought  to  light 
\Bjr  beautifal   sp^chneus  of  ancient 


art.  The  researches  of  De  Angel  is  in 
1774  were  still  more  important :  the 
statues  and  marbles  which  be  dis- 
covered were  purchased  by  Pius  VI. 
for  the  Vatican,  and  are  justly  classed 
among  the  valuable  treasures  of  that 
museum*  Nearly  all  the  statues  and 
basts  in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses  at  the 
Vatican  were  found  here,  together 
with  many  others  which  have  been 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  Mnseo 
Pio-Clementino,  Carciano  is  outside 
the  Porta  Romana,  or  Santa  Croce, 
in  a  magnificent  position,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  Tivoletie  as  a  pro- 
menade ou  festa  days.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  Villa  of  Vo- 
piscus, tiear  the  modem  cascades. 
There  is  no  exact  clue  to  enable  us  to 
discover  wliere  the  Villa  of  Horace 
stood^  but  local  tradition  has  long 
assigned  its  site  to  tiie  ex-convent  of 
St,  Antonio,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the 
ravine,  opposite  to  the  temples  of 
Vesta  and  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl.  Mr. 
F.  Searle,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
convent,  making  researches  under  the 
building  iu  1885,  found  a  njmphffium, 
with  mosaic  pavements  and  chambers 
above.  From  the  locality,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  as  tiear  the  grove  of  Tibur- 
nus,  and  a  show-place  until  a  century 
after  the  poet's  death,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  may  have  been  the 
retreat  in  which  Horace  expressed  a 
wish  to  end  his  days. 

Near  to  the  etitrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Crocc,  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  built  in  1M9  from  the  designs 
cf  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  family, 
but  he  has  let  the  villa  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  Card.  Hohealohe. 
The  casinO:.  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Mtiziauo,  and 
others,  represents  events  iu  the  history 
of  Tivoli.  Its  fornml  plantations  and 
clipped  hedges  contrast  with  the  natu- 
ral beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery  j 
and  the  waterworks,  called  the  Giran- 
dola,  are  a  strange  perversion  of 
taste  in  tlie  Tie\^\icj\w\iWj^  «q>\  "^^ 
grand  cascades.  T\i^  \>«w.'cA>i\.  •^•KViS. 
and    cyptessea    ut   \W    ^-ax^e^   -koA. 
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§  3.    BirVIBOA^S   OP   ROMB. 


the  prospect  from  the  terrace  over 
the  expanse  of  the  Campagna  make 
theui  a  favourite  resort  of  artists  and 
picnic  parties.  Near  tiie  Villa  d'Este 
stands  the  ck,  of  St.  Francesco,  occe  a 
Gothic  edifice,  but  entirely  modernized 
in  the  interior,  only  the  principal 
door,  with  a  canopy  over  it,  sur- 
mounted by  the  shield  of  a  cardinal 
of  the  house  of  Atijou  (1393),  and  a 
pointed  arch  under  the  gallery,  remain- 
ing of  the  original  architecture. 

Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce  are 
the  barracks,  from  tlie  terrace  in  front 
of  which,  called  Z.«i  T'ci/u^),  opens  one 
of  the  finest  panoramic  Views  over  the 
Campagna,  with  Eonie  in  the  distance, 
and  the  sea  in  the  background ;  a 
little  way  beyond  this  is  the  ViUa 
Braaohi,  from  which  the  panorama  is 
still  more  extensive.  This  villa  is 
built  over  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Anio 
Novus,  wiiich  may  be  well  seen  iin 
the  wine-cellars  beneatJi  ;  those  of  the 
Anio  Vctus  and  Aqua  Mareia  running 
at  a  lower  level,  close  to  the  modern 
road  lending  to  Carciano.  The  spcans 
or  channel,  9  ft.  high  by  4  wide,  hud 
become  choked  dip  with  calcareous 
incrustatioust  where  it  has  been  re- 
moved the  fine  Koman  brick-worJt 
lining  may  be  seen. 

Of  mediasval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Caatle, 
erected  by  Pius  II. ;  it  is  near  the 
Porta  Santa  Croce,  and  may  be  visited 
on  Ifavjng  the  town;  it  consists  of  an 
enclosure  and  five  circular  towers, 
which  form  very  picturesque  objects 
in  the  view  of  the  town,  from  the  road 
leading  to  Snbiaco,  and  from  that 
between  Quintiliolo  and  the  chapel 
of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
iDg  to  Subiaco,  about  ^  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  |  ni.  farther^ 
the  road  to  Ampiglionc,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  under  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
tbe  valley,  and    near  this  the 


aquedact,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
the  middle  ages,  boilt  by  the  Tibortinc^l 
as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the' 
Orsiui,  lords  of  Castel  Madama:  theyj 
are  45  ft  high  and  25  ft,  in  span. 

The  water  force  available  at  TiroU.| 
would  suffice  for  a  large  number  of  j 
mills,  and  at  one  period  they  amounted 
to  «i5.  It  is  now  used  for  manofac- 
lories  of  paper,  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
iron,  and  for  several  oil  and  corn  mills. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  the  towa 
are  considerable,  and  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  bears  150,000  fine  old  olive- 
trees.  The  specialities  of  the  district 
are  the  piszutellu  and  pergolese  grapes, 
tomatoes,  and  asparagus.  The  traver- 
tine stone  quarries  are  also  valaable 
municipal  property. 

ExCtJB8ION8   FROM   TlVOLT. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  es' 
plorin^  the  classical  sites  of  tbe  Sabint 
hilk  should  make  Tivoli  their  head' 
quarters  for  some  days,  and  arrange* 
series  of  excursions  to  the  roost  interest- 
ing localities.  Many  of  these  sites 
are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  Rome. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palestrina  by  which  the  latter 
town  can  be  reached  in  .3^  houra;  it 
turns  to  the  1,  at  the  Ponte  Lucano, 
and  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills,  to  tbe 
Ostcria  di  Corcolle,  then  through  a 
picturesque  country,  by  way  of  Pm- 
serano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a  fief 
of  the  Barberini,  to  Qallicano  and  Zi^- 
rolo;  beyond  which  it  joins  the  Via 
Labicaua,  or  high  road  from  Rome  by^ 
La  Colonna  j  from  thence  to  Palest ' 
4  m. 

Fhom  Tivoli  by  Vicovaho  to 

SUBIACO, 


2G  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from 
The  Kome-Sulmoua  lily,  conveys 
vellers  up  the  valley  of  the  Anio 
far  as  the   station  of  Arsoli,  whet 
■v^xiiXcBi  ^ot  ^xJIwa.tQ  la^walt  the  ti'ainS 


specua 
of  the  Anio  Vet  us  is  visible.    Ou  \\ve 
opposite  side  of  the  river  we  see  tU<i\T\xvi  tMV\a?jt-\o^^.  Jl^>fiw«%  ■«« 
lagDiScent    arches    of    t\ie    CVaud\«Lu\mv\^  V\v^  X-rwiV  ol  S>m,  Nx%.  ^ 
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d  ascends  (doDg  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
io.   Ou  leaving  Tivoli  it  runs  round 
e  base  of  Monte  CatiJlo,  oa  either 
de  are  numeroos  fragments  of  ancient 
walle  in  Optts  reticuintntn.    About  I  in. 
ond  the  town,  a  poilion  of  the  Mar* 
isn   aqueduct,  confeisting  of   several 
crowned   by   a  square   tower, 
the  valley  {valie  dejii  arci,  or 
)  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampi- 
the  ancient  Em pulura,    At  the  , 
.a  bridle-road  strikes  off  ( ou  the  I.) 
to  Polo,  a  mountain  village  from 
hich  the  ascent  to  Moute  Gennaro  i& 
lost    conveniently    made.       Between 
5th  and  i'dh  m.  from  Tivoli,  Cftstel 
t  a  large  village,  rises  ou  an 
ioence  to  the  rt,  beytmd  the  Anlo, 
»od    soon   after  close   to  the    road  is 
e  ruined  medJEEva!  fortress  of  Sacco 
uro,  built  on  a   mound  of  volcanic 
Near  this,  but  oa  the  opposite 
of    the    Anio»    are    seen    some 
hes  of  the  Marcian  aqueduct  span- 
ng    the   torrent   which   washes    the 
.  base   of  the  hill  ou  which  stands 
tel  Madama ;  and  a  short  distance 
urther,   on    the    roadside,    has    been 
laced  an  inscription  discovered  here 
1821,   recording  the  name   of   C. 
aius  Basstis,   prajfoct  of  the  Fahri 

Hpf  engineer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Bus  SiJauus,  the  father-in-law  of 
gTttla,  whose  name  is  bo  often 
ncntioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tonib  of 
ssus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
tidgiug  from  the  numerous  fragments 
f  marble  found  around.  At  this 
Iftce  the  geologist  will  remark  a  ver^' 
nteresting  superposition  of  the  serai- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio. 

At  the  7ih  m.  from  Tivoli  is  Vicovaro, 
the  ancient  Varia,  with  a  population 
•of  3000  inhab, ;  the  road  runs  at  the 
loot  of  the  hill  of  travt-riiue  and  cal- 
careous breccia  on  which  the  village 
Ataads.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient 
w»Us,  of  very  fine  construction,  and 
Ibrmed  of  huge  oblong  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, may  be  seen  on  ascending  from 
ih«  church  of  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town.  In  the  upper 
loirn  is  a  heautifnl  octagonal  chapel, 
edicated  to  St,  James,  in  the  Italian 


Gothic  style  of  the  15th  ceuty. ;  it 
was  built  for  one  of  the  Orsini  of  the 
branch  of  the  counts  of  Tagliacozzo, 
from  the  designs  of  Simoue,  a  pupil 
of  Brunelleschi,  who,  according  to 
Vasari,  died  here  when  engaged  on 
the  worjit.  The  front  turned  towards 
the  E.  is  decorated  with  small  statues 
of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been  mo- 
dernized, except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  V^icovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognctti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  iu  it,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle. 

Sak  Cosimato 

is  l^m.  from  Vicovaro.  The  ch.  and 
convent  stand  oii  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between  the  rivere  Licenza, 
the  classic  Dujimtiti^  and  Auio.  The 
latter  river  ruus  beneath  iu  a  most 
picturesque  ravine:  in  the  vertical 
cliffs  of  travertine  which  form  its  sides 
are  several  curious  caverns,  in  one  of 
which  St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have 
passed  some  time.  From  S.  Cosimato 
a  good  roati  of  1  m.  (on  1.),  after  cross- 
ing the  Liceuza,  turns  off  to  Caata- 
Inpo  Bardella^  on  a  hill  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Mandda  of  Horace;  the 
palace  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Roccagiovine.  The  exciarstou  up  this 
valley  to  Horace's  Sabine  farm  is 
described  at  p.  477.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimalo,  the  licemta  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modern  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  opeuings  have  been  dis- 
covered near  here,  containing  human 
bones,  and  numerous  fliut  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  exeeutioo, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  JStc,  with  re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  evidently 
anterior  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Rom*?. 

The  wide  valley  beyond  the  Anio,  on 
the  rt.,  is  that  of  Sambuoi,  up  which 
a  bridle-path  leads  to  Ciciliano,  a  vil- 
lage calltid  liicilianitm  in  the  early 
documents  of  the  Abbey  of  Subiaco, 
aiiid  from  Viieviat  ^vi\QS«,  -&  vsxvsswxvi>sx 
pass  to  Oev\ft7/JWiuo,  \^  ^<i  %mS£v\^^ 
of  1874,  IW  Tum%  oi  •a.\fe^sc^\'i,^^'^  ^^ 
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fl  large  villa  (proliably  of  one  of  ihe 
Ciecilii),  and  several  autiquities.  were 
discovered  at  Ciciliauo.     Opposite  the 
lOtli  in.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched  like 
an  eagle's  nest  ou  a  couioal  peuk  at  a 
height  of  250(1  l\.  above  I.  bank  uf  the 
river,  is  the  village  of  Saraoinesoo,  wi  th 
600  inhab.,  in  a  most  singular  and  ic~ 
acc«»86ible  position.     This  town  is  said 
to    have   been   founded    by   a    colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  ceuty.  by  Berengariiis;  and  it  is 
rernarkuble   that   many   of  the   inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names : 
this  village  is    famous  for  supplying 
picturesque  models  to  artists  in  Rome. 
The  uanie  of  this  Saracen  Ht^ttlement 
occurs  in  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Su- 
biaco   in    1053    as   Smaceniscnm    (see 
p.    475).      The   valley  widens  before 
reaching  the  Osteria  of  Lti  FermUi  or 
La    Spiag^gia,    the   hidf-way    halting- 
place    between    Tivoli   and   Subiato  \. 
the  village  of  La  Scarpa  |  m.  on    1, 
2  m.  beyotid  this  (Cineto  EomanoStal., 
on  tlie  Rome  Sulmona  Uly.),  perched 
upou  a  bill  (HI  the  1.,  is  ihe  village  of 
Eoviano,  with  a  feudal  cajstle  belong- 
ing to  the  Sciarra  family.     From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E,  as  far 
as  Subiaco.     1  m.  beyond  Hoviano  the 
Via  SttbiaoemissGjtaTBtes  from  the  Valency 
the  latter  branching  oflF  on  the  1-,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco,  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing   by  Arsoii,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon   reaches  the  Paaso  del 
Ritorto  and  Piano  del  Cavaliere,  and 
COntiuuf&  through  Cartsoli,  the  ancient 
Carseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see  Hand- 
fjonk    for    S.    Tt'shi,   Kte.    1+4).      The 
Kome-Sulmona  Riy.  traverses  this  dis- 
trict.     The   road    from    Eoviauo    to 
Subiaco  is  beautiful.    On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Roviauo, 
is  Anlicoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
further  on,  the  village  of  Marauo,  a 
ihort  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
below   Agoata,   a  picturesque  village ; 
before  reaching   wliich  are   the  cele- 


of  bright  crystal  water  from 
of  the  moantaius.  The  small  lakes  are 
called  the  L<vjhetto  di  Sto.  Lwna  and  La 
tSerentt.  The  fona  cmmlcusy  ineutioued 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Claudius,  Vespa- 
sian, and  Titus,  on  tlie  Porta  Ming- 
giore,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Claudian,  is  still  recognisable  by  the 
blue  colour  of  its  waters.  Tbesa 
springs  form  the  principal  sources  of 
the  modem  Marciati  Aqueduct,  Bo 
^'oud  Agosta,  on  a  peak  33»X»  ft,  high, 
IS  the  populous  Tillage  of  Cervara,  ajid 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio  the 
towns  of  Canterano  and  of  Bocca 
Canterano  towering  on  the  L  The 
Iw^utiful  range  of  moautaius  extend* 
ing  from  Sai-acinesco  to  Canterano, 
4000  ft.  high,  is  called  Costa  Sole.  Su- 
biaco is  seen  for  the  first  time  from  about 
here ;  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  its  position  among  the  richly- 
wooded  hills  by  which  it  is  sarroondM. 

Sublaoo  (hin.^: Locands  della PemJoe^ 
very  good,  with  a  most  attentive  land- 
lord, PtTwsion  5  fr.  a  day.  The/x^sjon 
Afitruschi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
is  highly  spoken  of,  and  frequented  by 
Kuplish  travellers).  Subiaco,  called 
Subkquenm,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  ceot., 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  distrotio  of 
the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of 
7017  souls.  It  derived  its  ancieut 
name  from  the  3  artiticiat  lakes  of  tbu 
Villa  of  Nero,  below  which  (su6  law)  it 
was  bailt,  The  modern  town  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  from  its  Pn1)lio 
Walk.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  iho 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  for  many  ages  the  som- 
liier  residence  of  the  popes,  the  magoi* 
ficent  forests  of  the  valley,  and  lh*f 
noble  monastfries  so  celebrated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  combine  to  render  it  a  favourite 
resort  with  landscape-painters  in  sum* 
mer.  The  Cathedral,  built  by  Piut 
VI„  Abbot  of  tbe  Monastery  for 
many  years,  is  remarkable  for  the 
lofty  substi'uctions  of  local  stone  on 
which  it  stands.     The  Palace  of  Uw 


re 
brated  springs  of  the  Aqna  Marcia  aud 
Claudia,    the    former    collected   into 

several  ugly    resen'oirs,    and  tiarr\ed.\  ^"bot^  ctn.  vSaa   ^KsmrnVt  ^^   \.ke  hill 
dowa  Uy  lioino  by  a  giguutic  s^pViouAeuYax^t^i  wx^  mQ^«tTK««:^ \s^  *^»i 
the  latter  Lurstiuff    iu  large   volumes \PQn.tA«,  cotam^^ia  ou«i  ^1  SXx% 
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panorumic  Yieva  in  central  Italy,  and 
contains  some  old  arcliitectural  re- 
xnaius,  and  an  altar-piece  of  GLerardo 
deUe  Notli.  About  a  mile  from  the  town 
on  a  hill  al)Ove  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Villa.  It  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus*  that 
the  sapper  of  the  tyrant  was  struck 
by  lightning  while  he  was  feostiog*  and 
the  table  thrown  down  by  the  shock. 
The  ruins  arc  apparently  those  of  a 
nymphgciim  overlooking  the  artificial 
lakes,  which  the  fancy  of  the  Emperor 
had  created  in  these  deep  and  solitary 
mountain  gorges.  These  lakes  seera 
to  have  been  in  existtiiicti:  as  laie  as 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  centy.,  when 
the  dykes  were  carried  away  by  an 
inundation. 

Opposite  the  alxjve-mentioned  ruins 
the  stony  and  ditflcuUpath  leadiugtothe 
monastery  branches  off  from  the  high 
road.  Visitors  ought  to  walk  a  few 
steps  further  on  this  road  to  enjoy 
from  the  new  bridge  the  view  of  the 
gorge  through  which  the  Anio  rushes. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  over  the 
foaming  stream  exceeds  240  ft.  The 
celebrated  Monastery  of  Santa  Bm- 
lastioa  (closed  1 2-3)  was  I'ounded  in 
the  .'ith  century,  and  restored  in  981  by 
the  abbot  Stephanus.  It  has  three 
cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  mouuments  ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchaualiaa  bas-reliefs, 
a  bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  autico,  eaid 
to  Imve  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  Tilla.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1062,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture :  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  porticus  Is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  aud  a  wolf  drinking  j 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981  j  another  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  cnamerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1053.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Jiefector}-,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235 ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  ar<j  by  the  CV- 


simatu  Thech.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice ;  cousecratfd. originally 
by  Benedict  VIL,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century  :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preservedi  the  re- 
tnains  of  a  venerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
— not  our  countrymanj  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
eharters,  and  it  obtained  a  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  typography  as  the 
first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  establishrd  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheiin  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactantius  in  14(35 
was  their  first  production  :  and  a 
copy  is  still  preser^'ed  in  the  monas- 
tery. They  remained  at  Subiaco 
until  1467,  when  they  removed  to 
liome.  Among  the  few  manuscripts 
preser^'ed  in  the  Archives  may  be 
mentioned  the  Regestura  Sublaccnse, 
containing  documents  relating  to  the 
Abbey,  from  the  7th  ceniy,  down  to 
the  present  day.  Since  the  suppression 
of  munastic  orders  in  1  taly,  the  Convent 
of  Sta.  Scolastica  and  the  &uto  Speco 
have  been  proclaimed  national  monu- 
ments,, and  arc  now  left  in  the  custody 
of  a  few  mou  ks.  1  i  m.  from  S.  Scolas- 
tica is  the  Sacro  Speoo,  the  well-known 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  The  ascent 
is  Sleep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Benedict  retired  here  about  a.d.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847  ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1U53,  the  upper  from  in«i6,  ajid 
the  cloister  from  1*235.  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St.  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
an  oracle  of  Faun  us.  A  huge  mass  of 
rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  stis- 
pended:  it  was  over  it  that  Komanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict^  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawtewce.,  W^'ivtt.TjL.ra 
it,  -was  pa.mt,*i&  m  AlVi  M  ^w\%s3s».,'s». 
otherwise  ut\\Ltmv)wmas,\.e.t  ,-w^^Cl^^a&^<^, 
corded  ¥^s  name  \w  ^^  Cwxo\m»  -ew^^S. 
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^  cc; 


This  painter,  who  preceded  Ciniabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  cbapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  anotber  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represeot  the  Consecra- 
tion of  (be  eh.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo,  In 
other  cbapels  of  the  Saciv  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice,  ilude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
groiio,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  *Jth 
centy, ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Jieiiedict  and  Santa  Scolastica,  are  of 
the  15th.  In  the  little  Chapel  of  8. 
Lorenzo  Loricato  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
wirh  S.  G  regory,  by  Stdiw/mtH^Oy  a  G  reek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  uot  bear  the 
date  (1479),  we  might  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  Pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  early 
Wi  the  10th  centy. ;  if  bo,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  Observe  a 
full-length  portrait  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  which  ia  considered  as  the  only 
contemporary  and  authentic  likeness  of 
that  ^eat  reformer.  The  ^rdeti  be- 
low IS  still  remarkable  for  its  planta- 
tions of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
om  those  which  St.  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  Sl  IJenedict  rolled  himself  to 
extingiiitsh  the  violeiiee  of  his  pa^sionB, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St.  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  in  12-23.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  the  picturesque 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
hornbeams  (carjt>rmj,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

Excursions  from  StmrAco. 


A  pood  carriage-road,  affording  a 
very  delightful  ride  of  4  hrs.,  lends  over 
the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Carpineto  to 
the  picturesque  towns  of  Olevano  { 11  m,) 
and  Genasano  (1 7  m.)  by  Affile,  which 
has  preserved  uuultered  its  ancieul 
name,      (Described  under  Palesmua.> 

/Vie  carriage^t'o&d  passes  near  CtvUeVlu,  . _  _  .  ^  ^^         _^ __ 

tie  aucient  VitdUi,  whence  there  Vs  sv^  Uo\^  Ttxmyj,  ^  V^^^^  ^^^v\^  ^«*«^ 


noble  view  over  the  Carapagnaaodlhe 
mountains  of  the  Hernici. 

An  agreeable  excursion  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Anio  can  be  made  to  a 
day  from  Subiaco  to  Trevi,  the  IrS^x 
or  AiufiisUi  Treba  of  the  Romans,  a  town 
of  the  j£quit  once  important  from  being^ 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Hernici  r  b 
the  piazza  are  some  Roman  fragmenti. 
Near  Trevi  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Filettino,  are  the  sources  of  the 
Anio,  iu  a  gorge  surrounded  by  the 
grandest  and  most  solitary  scenery  in 
the  Koman  Apennines. 

A  still  more  interesting  trip  em 
be  made  from  Subiaco,  by  an  excel- 
lent carriage«road  across  the  pass  of 
the  AToimuBO,  2700  ft.  above  the  seiii, 
to  the  Gertosa  di  Trisulti,  passing  by 
Gnaroino,  Alatri  and  CoUepardo,  visit> 
ing  the  celebrated  grotto  near  there, 
and  the  remarkable  depression  called 
the  Fosxo  di  Antullo;  returning  to 
Home  from  Alatri  by  Ferentino,  An- 
agni,  &c.  (See  Handbook  for  South 
Italy,)  The  top  of  the  pass  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Trajan,  com- 
manding a  fine  TJew  over  the  wide 
plain  of  tbe  Arcinozzo  and  the  moua- 
tains  of  Trevi  and  Filettino  (4500  ft. 
above  the  sea).  The  descent  into  the 
valley  of  the  Cosa  and  Gnarcino,  wind- 
ing in  numberless  zigzags,  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  theSuGothard 
route  iu  the  Val  Tremola. 

Another  very  ajgreeable  exeursioa 
may  be  made  during  the  spring  or 
sumuier  mouths  from  Subiaco  into  the 
uouutaiuE  extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
fruutier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- 
donna della  Croce,  and  passing  the  cb, 
of  the  Capuchins  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and 
Campo  d'  Ossa,  4  m,  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monte  Au- 
tore,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  ibis 
part  of  the  Apennines*  The  Views 
are  splendid,  extending  on  one  side 
over  the  valley  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Campagna  to  the  sea;  and  on  the 
other  embracing  the  Lake  of  Fncino. 
the  Monte  Velino,  and  the  central 
c\\a.\w  otv  il^e  N,  to  the  Termiuillo 
GTa.TQ«i«i.    Qm  tivift  oil  'Cckft  ^-^^  tjt  xteA 
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to  in  the  month  of  June  by  the 
xnoimtaiiieers  of  the  Abruzzit  close 
to  one  of  the  hig]ie&t  Bources  of  the 
Vairone  and  Auio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Fietra. 
The  scenery  is  very  pictnresqiie  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  on  the  N. 
of  Monte  Autore,  called  Campo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Fiojo  torrent,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Tnrano,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vclino. 

This  excursion  mast  not  be  at- 
tempted without  experienced  j^ides,^ — 
to  be  procured  at  Subiaco.  Information 
B8  to  their  trustworthiness  can  be  had 
from  the  Brigadier  of  the  Carabinieri 
Refill  in  command  at  Siibiaco. 


Fbom  TivoLi  TO  HoHACE'a  Sabine 
Faru,  and  Monte  Gennaro. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.  The 
excursion  may  be  made,  either  by 
the  Eome-Sulraona  rly.  to  Mandela 
Blat.,  whence  a  walk  of  4^  m.  up  the 
Licenza  valley  leads  to  the  site  of 
Horace's  farm,  or  totheYicovaro  stat., 
■whence  thtre  is  a.  good  carriage-road 
3  m.  to  Roooa  Gioyme.  R.  Giovine 
is  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the 
road,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arx  Junonis  {liocat  Giumne).  Near 
the  ch.  is  preserved  an  inscription 
recording  the  restoration  of  a  Temple 
of  Victory  by  Vespasian.  Anliquaries 
regard  this  as  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
Fannm  Vacnnoe,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Victrix,  celebrated  by  Horace.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  torrent  is  seen 
Cantatupo,  Horace's  Mandela,  between 
which  and  the  Licenza  are  fragments 
of  polygonal  walls,  supposed  to  be  tlie 
substructions  of  a  temple.  About  2  m. 
heyond  l£occa  Uiovine,  farther  up  the 
valley,  is  Licenzaf  the  ancient  Di- 
gentia^ — 

»M*  quotlte  ff-flclt  iselidnB  Blgentift  rivus, 
"Inem  Mandela  bibit  rugoitis  frigore  payrus," 
ffor.  Ep.  I.  18.— 

mountain-village    of    9.'iO    inhab., 

beautifully  ijituated  on  a   hill  above 

the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 

eelebrs  tes  u  nder  the  sam  t-  n  a  me.     Th  e 

ffite  of  the  Viila  of  Morace  is  placed  by 


some  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  river,  a  short 
distance  before  we  reach  the  village. 
Little  now  remains  but  some  fragments 
of  a  white  mosaic  pavement  partly 
covered  by  a  vineyani.  There  are  .3 
terraces  and  some  massive  substnic- 
tions  of  a  more  magniiicent  villa,  of  a 
later  date,  ou  the  site  of  that  of  the 
poet.  The  names  of  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  preserve  some  re- 
cord of  classical  times  :  gli  Orusmt\  or 
Ornfiid,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte 
Rotondo,  cannot  be  mistaken :  an*l 
La  liustkiJi  on  thert,  side  of  the  valley 
as  we  ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica  of  the 
poet : — 

*'  UtcuaqcLC  duicl.  Tjndari,  fistula 
Vulies,  ft  UsUcffl  ciibatitis 
Lievia  pereonuere  Saxa." 

Od.  L  11. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  romantic 
spot  under  Monte  Cornazzano,  are  two 
springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Fons  Blandusiae  • — 

"  0  Fotis  BUuiduaiiE,  splendldior  vitro 
Duki  digue  m«ro,  non  e^ine  Iloriboft 

Cfras  donaberis  hoedo."     Od.  IIL  13. 

The  preceding  description  is  in 
accordauce  with  the  ideas  of  Chapuy, 
Gell,  and  Nibby,  and  it  is  also  supported 
by  the  lit.  Hon.  J.  A.  Lawson  and  Sig. 
Tito  Berti,  although  Sig.  Kosa  con- 
tends that  the  poet's  villa  stood  near 
the  Capeila  iMla  Can*,  on  a  kind  of 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Corg- 
italeto,  which  he  considers  to  be 
Horace's  LuLTetilis.  This  site  is  at  a 
short  distauce  irom  Roccagi ovine,  and 
near  the  ancient  road  that  led  from 
the  Fanum  Vac  una?  to  Tibur, 

1  m.  beyond  Licen/a  is  the  village 
of  Civitella,  from  which  a  hridltf-puth 
leads  over  the  mountains  to  Falombara, 
6  m.  distant. 

The  Ancent  of  Afonte  Gennaro  is  made 
more  conveniently  from  RoccaGioviue 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Licenza, 

Monte  Gennaro. 

The  e-stt\w%\c«v  \<i  TRsrc^  ^^tsasKt^ 
from  TV^oVl  V\\V  Tfc^^«i.  'v  <3t  ^\>ssci:t'fcx 
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Some, 


for  witich  guides  are  easily  obtained ; 
the  hire  of  horst's  for  the  journey  is  5 
ff.,  ami  the  guides  will  expect  2  or 
3  fr.  Those  who  aacend  direct  from 
fTivoli  follow  the  route  taken  by  the 

fsasants  in  going  to  the  festa  of  the 
ratone,  the  tneadow  between  the  two 
summits  of  the  mounfain.  They 
take  the  road  leading  to  Saato  Polo, 
Utuated  2250  ft.  above  the  sta.  The 
toad  here  ceases,  and  we  follow  for 
some  distance  a  bridle-pulh  command- 
ing fine  views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Liceuza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  tnsulatt^d 
lime<ttone  maii>  of  Monte  della  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  Bide  is  steep,  hut  the  opening  of 
the  plain  is  so  beautiful  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesiiug  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenzu  to  the  Prutone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  Fiotrindo.  The  Pratone 
is  celebrated  for  its  pastures^  and  the 
tniveller  will  generally  find  it  covered 
with  cattle.  The  annual  fcsta  at  its 
little  chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry 
from  all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills. 
From  this  plain  we  ascend  to  the 
suimmit  of  Monte  Gennaro,  which  is 
4165  ft.  above  the  sea^  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Monte  di  Semprevisa 
(50a8  ft.),  above  Roeca  Massiina,  the 
highest  point  of  the  chain  which 
bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  E.  The 
Mons  Lucretilis,  which  Horace  has 
celebrated  in  his  beautiful  ode  already 

a  noted,  was  probably  one  of  the  pealcs  of 
tiis  ridge,  and  many  writers  identify  it 
with  Monte  Gennaro  itself.  The  view 
over  the  immense  piauia  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 
It  embraces  the  line  of  coast  as  far  as 
Monte  Circello,  the  line  of  the  Vols- 
ciaa  mountains  beyond  the  Alban  hills, 
and  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Apennines  from  the  Neapolitan  frontier 
to  Soracte  and  the  Monlc  Cimino  on 
the  N,W.  On  the  snramit  is  a  pyramid 
of  loose  stones,  used  as  a  station  by 
Boscovich,  in  h  is  trigonometricai  survey 

of  the  Pap&i  States.    TraveUers  w\iO  \  ?q  Yumie^k.  &  we^w  "vi  ^lat  %3Q.>i«xOk 
urefieskous  to  vary  their  route  \u  pe-\  \^cxiiai\it%. 


tamiog  to  Tivoli  may  descend  by 
the    pass    called    La    Searpellata,— a 

monntain  zigzag,  constructed  in  ports 
with  solid  masonry.  During  the 
descent  are  fine  views  of  the  group  of 
hills  on  which  stand  the  picttircsqne 
town  and  castle  of  MontioelU  ;  and  tJlf 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capoocis, 
the  ancient  city  of  Medullia,  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La 
MarcelUna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Moaie 
Morra,  Near  this  are  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  polygonal  walls.  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa 
at  a  spot  called  ScaUacune,  opposite  to 
which  are  the  low  hills  named  the 
Colli  Farinellh  Between  them  and  the 
road  is  a  small  valley,  in  which  we 
may  slill  see  some  ruins  of  a  temple, 
and  a  cippua  with  the  inscription — ^l, 

MVNATlVe  ♦  PLANCV8  .  TIB.  COS  ,  IMF. 
INTER  .  VII.  Vn-  EPVLON  .  TRIVMPH  . 
EX  .  RH£TIS  .  EX  .  TKMPLO  .  SATVBNI . 
ET  ,  COS  .  IMP  .  KXERCITI  .  IN    ITALIA  . 

ET  .  GALLIA.  The  Dame  of  the  temple 
is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  inscrip> 
tion,  which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautifal 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  tu 
the  scholar: — 

'*  sic  tn  Baptena  finh%  memento 

TrlnfLlam  vit*que  libtw* 
Molli  Fiance,  rocro  ;  sou  Vn  fulgepli*  sigail 

Castra  tenen  I,  sea  densa  tenebit 
TlbtirlA  ombrA  tui.''  OiL  L  7. 

Beyond  this,  leaving  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt„  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  through  fine  groves  of 
olives  clothing  the  slopes  of  Monte  ii 
Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte  dell* 
Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombai-a  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Pons  Blaudusim,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Gennaro:  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcel lina  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Romitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To 
the  geologist  this  excursion  will  prove 
most  interesting,  as  affording  an  ex- 
cellent section  of  the  secondary  strata 
6o  Tiatel'Y  found  together   and   within 
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Palestrina,  etc. 


Distance  27  m.  Take  first  train  to 
Valmontone,  thence  coach  to  Pales- 
Irina,  7  id.,  or  first  train  to  Frascati, 
biriug  a  carriage  there  to  drive  to 
Ptle^trina  and  back  in  time  to  return 
to  Rome  by  last  tmiu.  The  road 
pASses  by  Monte  Porzio  and  Monte 
bompatrt^  joining  the  high  road  from 
Rome  near  S.  Cesareo.  Another  road 
passes  by  Colonna.  The  drive  takes 
3  hrs.  trotn  Frascati  to  Paleatriua, 
mod  2^  hrg,  more  on  to  Olevano.  The 
charge  for  a  carriage  is  about  25  fr. 
There  is  a  coach  daily  from  liome,  by 
Zagarolo,  very  slow. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 
Palestrina:  the  best,  although  some 
miles  longer,  is  the  Via  Lablcana, 
the  other  the  Via  Prteuestiua.  The 
toarisi  can  go  by  the  one  and  return 
by  the  other.  The  excui-sion  to  Pales- 
tfina,  and  the  places  to  be  visited 
from  it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey 
there  and  back,  3  or  4  days. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
Riore,  we  enter  immediately  on  the 
via  Labicana  (on  the  rt,),  which  runs 
Ibrthe  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
Uan  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Naples.  2  m.  from  the  gate  is  the  Torre 
?$gnattara(s:ee  p.  149),  the  mausi^lenm 
►f  the  Empress  Helena.  Here  wa.s  the 
«raetery  of  the  Eqnites  Singulares,  or 
lorse-guards  of  the  emperors,  whose 
larracks  in  Kome  were  discovered  in 
874,  oppoKite  the  ch.  of  St.  Pictro  e 
rfarcellino:  and  here,  too,  are  the 
atacombs  named  afte  r  the  same  saints, 
fie  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  Vigua 
el  Grande.  Descendinn;  we  see  to 
he  rt.  the  ruins  now  called  Cento  Cdk^ 
he  f^^tfi  A>i<j>tifta  re-calling  an  Imperial 
ilia  of  Helen,  Here  were  found  the 
'upid,  Adonis,  and  Lycufigns  now  in 
^  Vatican.  On  a  knoll  beyond  is 
tie  lofty  13th-centy.  tower  of  8. 
riovanni.  Four  m.  further  is  the 
icturesqae  Torre  Knova,  formerly 
iocoa  Cenciy  but  called  NHora  after  the 
estoration  of  the  ch.  and  castle  by 
*ope  Clement  VUl.  in  1592,  an  ex- 
msive  farming  establishment  belong- 

f^riace  Borghese,   surrounded 
gi'saatic    pine- 1 roes    wMck 


produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  Eoman 
Campagua,  and  extensive  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees. 

3  m.  beyond  Torre  Nttova  is  the  soli- 
tary OEteriadiTinoQchio,  from  wliich  a 
bridle-road  on  the   L,  of  2  ra.,  leads 
to  the  OiterU  doll'  Osa  .it id  Castiglione, 
the   site   of   the   anciunt   Gabii ;   and 
another  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Frascati, 
crossing   the  dry  lake  of  Oonmfelle. 
A  gradual  ascent  of  1  ra.  brings  us  to 
a  high  ground,  whence  is  a  fine  view 
over  Gabii,  and  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Paiitauo    with    its    extensive     farm- 
buildings.     Crossing  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tsiixo,   the  ruins   of   the  aqueduct  of 
Alexander  Sevems  are  seen  on  the  1. 
From  here  to  the  Osteria  di  Colonna 
the    ascent    passes    (on    the    I.)    the 
quarries  of  ii  Laghctto,  surrounding  a 
small    hasin    by   some   considered    to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Kegillos. 
In     an      inscription     discovered     by 
Comn.    Lanciani   this    lake   is   called 
Spcctiiitm  Diona.      The  road    for  the 
next  2  na.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  is  situated  upon  a  current  of 
lava,  extending  to  beyond  the  Osteria 
della   Colonna,  about  I  m.  below  the 
representative  of   Labi  cum,    perched 
upon  the  volcanic  height  above.     The 
distance  from  this  oslerla  to  Palestrinn 
is  about  IQ  m.,  the  road  good,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  beauti* 
ful.      3   m.  beyond   the   Osierin   is   S. 
Cesareo,  from  which  the  road  descends 
into  a  rich  valley,  where  that  to  Pales- 
trlnft  branches  off  on  the  I. ;   the  Via 
Lubicana   continuing   by  Valmontone 
Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c,     2  m.  further 
still  we  cross  another  valley;  here  a 
road  on  the  1.  leads  to  Zagarolo.    Some 
Homan  tombs  excavated   in  the  tufa 
rock  are  seen  on  the  roadsitle.     From 
the  biviitm  to  Zagarolo  an  ascent  of  J  m. 
brings  us  to  the  Paroo  del  Barberini,  a 
large  villa  and  farmstead,  approached 
by  two  handsome  alleys  of  elm-trees. 
During  the  greater  part  of  these  2  m. 
the    pavement    of   the    Eoman    road 
which  connected  Tusculum  with  Labi- 
cumand  Prasnesie,  with  its  kerb-stones 
on  either  side,  is  well  preserved  }^vx\i\- 
M  to  ttvemo^eTTEv\vv^^^^.  Xts^.A^c's^kw 
the  Paic<ii«a.'ftOT\^Tv\\\,w^<t"^^!i». 
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del  Tmn^lOr  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  the  road  to  Cavi  and  Genaz- 
suio  branches  off  on  the  rt.»  whilst  a 
gradual  ascent  brings  us  to  the  lower 
part  of 


W  Falestrina.      It   is  entered   by   the 

I  Porta  dt'l  i^ole.  (There  is  an  Inn  in  the 

■  Co  ISO,  tolerable  beds,  but  bargain  bt- 

I  forehand.  At  the  widow  Pastina's  house^ 

^^^  known  also  as  B<.Toardiui's,  up  the 
^^K  steps  ascending  from  the  Fioxza,  dinner 
^^f  may  ha  obtaintd.)  Palestrinft  is  the 
modern  represenlative  of  Prffineste,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Greek  cities  of 
Italy,,  and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Home.  Few 
places  in  the  neighbonrhuod  of  Rome 
alford  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of  the  different  stjies  of  building 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  earl^' 
periods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  t-dificcs  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remark- 
able, present  us  with  four  distinct 
epochs :  in  the  enormous  polygonal 
masses  of  the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine 
example  of  Pelasgic  architecture ;  in 
the  smaller  polygonal  constructions  we 
recognise  a  later  period,  when  the  Pe- 
lasgic style  was  generally  imitated  in 
■  those  districts  where  the  local  materials 
were  of  limestone  ;  in  the  quadrilateral 
massive  substructions  we  see  the  style 
of  the  age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic  ;  and  in  the  brick- 
work, known  as  the  '*  opera  laterizia," 
we  have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial times  when  Pncneste  became  a 
lionian  raunioipium.  The  contests  of 
Pnrneste  with  Konie,  and  its  conquest 
by  Cincinuatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
known.  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  recon- 
noitred Rome  from  its  citade! ;  and  the 
young  Cains  Murins,  after  his  defeat  by 
Sylla,  killed  himself  wiiliin  its  walls. 
On  bis  return  from  the  war  against 
Mitliridates,  Sylla  rcveoged  himself  on 
Prameste  for  the  support  given  lo  his 
rival  by  diestroyiiig  the  town  and 
putting  the  inhahitants  to  the  sword ; 
but  be  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the  Temple  cf  Fortune,  the 
jaagniScence  of  which  made  tVie  A.i\ic- 
aiatj  philosopher    Carueadea    decVart 


Rome. 


that  he  had  neyer  seen  a  Fortune  m 
fortunate  as  that  of  Prroneste,  Under 
the  emperors,  the  city  was  the  fru- 
quent  residence  of  Augustus,  TibeniiB, 
Nero,  and  Dooiitiaii ;  Hadriau  IntiJt 
a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinity,  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  rtill 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Praeneste  is  well  known  :  in  his  epUitte 
to  [..oilius  he  tells  him  tlmt  be  read  the 
Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the  city 
(Kp.  ii.  I);  and  in  one  of  his  mon 
beautifiil  odes  he  mentions  it  among 
bis  favourite  retreats,  classing  ii  with 
Tibur,  Baiaj,  and  his  Sabine  farm  ;— 

"  Vester,  CamcEna?,  vi^st^r  In  arduo* 
'iullur  Stibinuti;  »nu  mibi  frigid  am 
Preneste,  m-u  Tihursupitium, 
Seu  liquldxi)  plAcuere  Balic." 

od.  in.  4. 

The  modem  name  of  PaJestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  eartj 
as  AJ5.  873.  Its  whole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
tlmt  of  the  great  family  of  Colocim, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  d^ceod- 
onts  of  the  Contit  or  Counts  of  Ttt«- 
cnkim,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  aiicieat 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortificntious 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 
as  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  to* 
lounas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  The  destruction  of 
this  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turbu* 
lent  career  of  that  Pontiff.  The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Bouifacfr 
VIII,  was  opposed  by  the  two  car- 
dinals  Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito,  and 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strougbobls. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
family,  offering  plenar}'  indulgenci;  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  againit 
AVvfeTKv.     We  o^^\aAvwft^  tevutorcements 
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nd  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
efs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
Icrdinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
mded  Palesirina,  Imt  were  at  leng^th 
Impelled  tosurrender,  and  with  their 
ffo  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
%e  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
«ir  submission  in  full  cousiBtor}\ 
Uniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
tSs  oocttsiou  the  celebrated  Guido  da 

Eioutefeltro,    who    had    entered    the 
onastery  at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan 
liar.     His  perfidious   advice  was  to 
promise  much  and  perform  little  " 
loticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi),  and 
been  stamped  with  imperishable 
amy  by  Dante.     The  pope,  acting 
this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
Colonnas  from  their  excomraunica- 
n,  and  granted  them  his  pardon^  at 
e  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
t   they   would    be  restored   to  the 
cssion    of  Palestrina,   whilst    he 
retly    ordered  Teodorico   Ranieri, 
hop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
city^  to  dismantle   the  fortifica- 
nf>  and  raze  all  the  huildinj^s  to  the 
round,  with  the  exception  of  the  ca- 
ledral.     So  rigorously  waa  this  order 
dfilled,  that  the  ancient  cuatom  of 
nring    the    ploughshare    over    the 
^ns  And  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fnr- 
fws  was  observed.     The  property  of 
Le  inhabitants  was  confiBcated ;  they 
■ere  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
be  site  of  the  Roman  munieipiuni  of 
|he  Impeiial  period,  and   here  com- 
flled  to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.    After 
«e    disasters    the    Colonna    were 
BBted  out  of  Italy,  and  the  naiTtt- 
Tes   of  their  wanderings  given   by 
e   contemporary  chroniclers  supply 
eoriouB  parallel  with   the  bistory 
'onr  own  noble  house  of  Conrteuay. 
efauo  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
trarch  as  "  a  phnenix  «pning  from 
e  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
fled    from   Rome    after    the  loss 
all   his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
of  his   attendants,  '*  What    for- 
hftve yva  uow?"    He  placed  his 
ftn  his  beurt.  And  replied,  with 
lie,   *'£cct.i„r*     The   cardinals 
i  to  France;   Sciarra  Colouna 
#ea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 


and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures retnrned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
iustanily  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avengeti  the  injuries  inflicted  on  hia 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  tiie  conse- 
quences  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  be  was  thussubjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XI.,  absolved  theColonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
hut  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina. This  resti-ictiou  waa  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
begun  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stt'fano  Colonna,  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  offered 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re 
garded  as  the  bead-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 
in  13.12,  as  we  see  hy  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Kien/.o,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  13.'i4.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braecio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitellcsehi, 
legate  of  Eu genius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  H3G.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  H38  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  In  H-IS 
the  Colonna  rebuilt  the  city,  and  svit- 
Tounded  it  vs\\\i  \\ic  •vj^X'i*  ■^A\$^\c»'«^^r«. 
which  we  8t\\\  sec,  T\\e\T^%v\\v&.\<ytvi-^ 
event  wovlby  o?  uo\\tc  *\s\N3.«i  «A<fe  '^J^^'^^ 
city  by  ¥rs3Livce6Co  Co\qtvi^'a  ^«  'y^'^^? 
Barhe?inV,  bvo^Y^eT  ««  PtS^JJ^^^^^^^ 
1630,   for  i\ie  sum  ot  11^,0^^'^'^^ 
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It  still  belongs  to  the  Barberini  family, 
aud  confers  the  title  of  Prince  of 
PalestriDB. 

Palestrina  is  DOW  an  episcopal  city  of 
6129  Inhab. ;  its  people  are  rough,  and 
beggars  abound.     It  is  built    chiefly 
ou    the   site   of   the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, aod  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
commanding  hilJ  on  which  the  cita- 
del  stood,    but    contains    no    modern 
buildings  of  any  interest,  except  the 
Barberini  Falace  of  the  1 7th  centary, 
no  w  almost  deserted,  as  the  family  have 
a  new  residence  below   the  Ch.  of  S. 
Ros^fiia,  close  to  the  latter,  contaiuing 
an  mifinlshed  group  of  the  Pietii  attri- 
buted   to   M.    Angelo    (?),   and  some 
tombs  of  the  Colonna  and  Barberini 
families.     The    temjple    of  Fortune 
must  have  been  of  immenee  extent, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  ruius  srili 
visible,  and   from   terraces  on  which 
it  stood.     One   of   these  latter,   the 
Kipiauo  dclla  Cortina,  is  occupied  by 
the  Barbtjriui  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  ot  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
reniaing.     The  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
fragments  of  iuecriptioiis  and  statues 
discovered  amoug  the  ruins  j  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attribated  to 
the  Zacokeri,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  &nd  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Pale&tiina 
on  one  of  the  walls  ;  and  particularly 
the  celebrated  Hoaaio  pavement,  well 
known  as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina," 
found  in  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
temple.    It  was  so  highly  prized  when 
first  discovered,  that  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco   Barberini    in    1640   eniployed 
Pietro  da  Cortona  to  remove  it  to  its 
pre^sent  site.     There  is  scarcely  any 
relic  of  ancient  art  which  has  been  so 
much  tlie  sobject  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy.   Father  Kircher  conBidered 
its  subject  to  ejcpress  the  vicissitudes 
of    fortune;    Cardinal    de    Polignac 
thought  it  represented  the  voyage  of 
Alexander  to  the  oracle  of  JupVt&x 

Ammon;   Cecconi  and  Vol  pi  t"hat  ^iVmh?,  \o  eTt."a.TCi\\vt  \!t\sa  xniV^^ooai.  avails 
illustrated,  the  history  of  SyUa  •,  Mqi\Y- Wv\V\  ^m  Xs^iWet    vv»   ^c^\^  wo. 
'-Ui,'on  re^rarded  it  as  a  repre6eu\atiou\  t\vri>\i^\v  >ii^  6M\bMx\>  v/i  v\  aa-w; 


of  the  course  of  the  Nile ;  Winckel- 
maun  as  the  meeting  of  Helen  and 
Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as  the 
embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Rome ;  the  Abbd  Barthelemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  ElephaDtins; 
and  the  Abbe  Fea  as  the  conqaest  of 
Eigypl  by  Augustus.  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and 
it  is  now  generally  considered  to 
represent  a  popular  fete  at  the  inon* 
dation  of  the  Nile.  The  names  of 
the  animals  are  given  in  Greek 
characters:  among  these  we  recognise 
the  rhinoceros,  the  sphinx,  the  croco- 
dile, the  giraffe,  the  lioness,  the  lizard, 
the  lynx,  the  bear,  the  tiger,  &c.  The 
mosaic  has  been  restored  and  placed 
by  Prince  Barberini  in  the  great  hall 
on  the  first  floor,  where  it  can  be  well 
seen.  From  this  hall  there  is  a  fiue 
panoramic  view. 

The   ruins  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
ttuxe,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very  in- 
teresting; the  best  preserved  portion 
is  in  the  Piazza  Touda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral,   consisting  on   the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  withino^ 
a  large  balU  converted  at  one  time  into 
the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi' 
nary;    it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribuae, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated    mosaic   above    described. 
Caniua     considers    this    bnilding  u 
the  eastern  one  of  two  aisles,  which 
stood  npon  the  second  terrace  lesMliogto 
the  Temple.    The  semicircular  portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Pruinestine  Fortune,  can  be  easily 
traced  ou   the  front  of  the   baronial] 
palace  of  the  Barberini,  above  which] 
rose    the    temple,    and    at    a    higl 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Ft 
ncstinoB^     The  fame  of  tliis  shrine 
well   known  from   the  description 
Cicero,  who   gives  a  curious  account' 
of   the    institution    of   die  "  Sortes.** 
(De  Divin.  ii.)    A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  ma; 
be  made  on  horses  or    donkeys,  to 
1q^  \\\t«4  a.1  the  inn ;  but  persons  wish- 
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•t  the  N.  extremity  of  vhioh  they 
will  come  upon  a  portion  wliich 
extends  withoat  interiiiption  to  the 
of  the  lull,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
e  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
lly  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
Cappuccini,  the  two  cucloBing  a 
gular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
the  summit  and  the  town  the 
B  we  sec  in  the  Scaligerian  for« 
of  Northern  Italy.  As  we 
advance  we  pass  enonnous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Ar£  with  the  town 
below.  The  citadel  la  now  called 
the  Caatel  San  Pietro,  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  for  some  time  tlie 
residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains 
a  few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
Imt  the  Colonna.  The  old  fortress  of 
t£e   :&inily,  although  dilapidated,  fitill 

5 reserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
le  ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  th«  well-known  armorial  colummi 
irith  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Stefano, 
wbo  rehuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
«s  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters; — magnificcs  .  dns, 

STEFAN.— DE   COLiraNA  REDIFICAVIT — 
CIVITATEM    PRENESTE    CU.     MONTK    ET 

A.B<rE  .  ANNO  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St,  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  1 7th 
centurj',  on  tlie  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730,  It  contains  a 
picttire  of  the  Saviour  deliveriug  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter*  by  Pietro  dn  CoHmnt  ; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Benihii;  and  a  eippus,  now  used  for 
a  holy-water  ba.^in,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  PubliusiErmsTiro^a  cora- 
mauder  of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Comniiodus,  The  View  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2512  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  snr- 
paSKcd  in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  en- 
joys it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rbtis  and  Hannibal  ascendei.1  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  p/aiti  h  the 
e»pitj]J,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
risjBg  promwently  Above  alJ  the  other 
haUdiogs;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
ibe  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  tlie 


Arnio  winding  though  the  Campagna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  beighis  of  an- 
cient Antemnffi.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  crater  of  the  A  Iban  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Rocea  Priora, 
Moute  Compatri,  utid  Monte  Porzio:  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  onr  view. 
Or  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valmoufone, 
Anagrni,  Paliano,  and  Cavii  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni:  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  PalfStrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poll,  Monte  Affiano  (the  site 
of  jEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Kocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  two 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verriiis  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  17 "3  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppaui,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby,  fhey  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoni  palace  at  Borne. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Komati  municipium  ;  about  i\  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius:  they  give  name  to 
the  ch,  of  jS.  Maria  delta  Tiif/a,  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  |  ui.  The 
style  of  their  constmctiou  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli :  the  cok*ssal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  here. 
On  the  road  to  Cavi,  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  del  Sole,  vje  «t\<j«&  ^Jas. 
Fosso  di  PaVesUma>a^  xJac'^otA.t  ^S.^*^ 
Bpedaletto,  near  \«\i\e\i\%  -aAi^  QciVwyaosiiL 
ruin  bearine  4  Te\a'ait\ia!o\ei  wv^^%^  ^^ 
that    of    t^e  60-c^\\^eL  'YeTv.iSv^   ^'^ 
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ries  described  it  as  a  Seripeon,  as  a    788  Inhali.     The  rond  u 


Temple  of  the  Sun.  and  as  the  Stdiola 

FaosUnl&na ;  it  is  oov  geoeiaUj'  ood- 
Eidered  to  be  a  Christian  charch  of 
tbe  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  aroand  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  trac^  of 
foundation!!,  the  retnains  probably  of 
patrician  villa*.  A  frainnent  of  the 
ancient  roail  coanected  the  Via  Pfa»- 
ucstina  with  the  Via  Labicana  r  it  is 
paved  with  massive  polygonal  blockB 
of  lava,  and  is  f>till  perfect  far  a  co&^ 
iiderable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excnrsions 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Geuazzauo, 
Otevaoo,  and  Paliano.  From  Genaz- 
zaoo  The  traveller  may  proceed  on  foot 
or  horseliiiek  to  Subiaeo,  by  8.  Vito  and 
Oivitella,  through  a  very  picturesque 
Ctmutry ;  or  drive  from  Olevauo  to 
Sabiaco,  by  an  excellent  carriage-road^ 
returning  thence  to  Rome  by  Tivoli, 
Tisitlng  on  his  way  the  site  of  Horace's 
Sabine  Farm,  and  ascending  Monte 
Gennaro  ;  and  from  Paliano  ho  may 
visit  Anagui,  Fereutino,  Segni,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  In 
tile  UntiJhuoh  for'  &>ith<fm  Italy,  and 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  fort- 
refia  of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
poiut  from  which  the  Grotto  of  Colle- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Cii&telluccio  to  Isnla  and 
Sora,  whence  the  rJy.  will  afford  easy 
means  of  return. 

An  excellent  road,  iht  Yin  Pedi- 
inont'iU'j,  of  about  15  m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Fasserano, 

PALE3TniNA   TO  SUBIACO  AXD 

Palliano, 

This  extremely  interesting  road 
passes  first  through 

Cave, 

3   miles  from  Palestrina,  a   town  of 

3.')24  luhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of  the 

Moute  di  Mentorelia,  one  of  the  most 

picturesque   places    in  this   beauutuV ' 

district.      Perched   on    a    rock    \\ig\\ 

above  to  the  L  is  Rocca  di  Cave»  V\lla\\taV7.     Xx.  \\ia  i«%Va.  o^  ^Scut  U^^ 


maaj  parta  the  polygonal  pavemerit 
ia  perfect.  It  traverses  the  battle- 
field oa  which  C.  Ai|uillttfi  Toscus 
defeated  the  Uemlci,  b,c,  487.  We 
cross  the  Ponte  dello  Spedaletto,  and 
near  Cave  {Oss  a  fine  bridge  of  7 
arches,  over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa 
Cristioa,  one  of  the  tribalaries  of  the 
Sacco.  The  town  wa*  built  by  the 
Colonoa  as  early  as  the  lltb  centurj: 
it  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Palestrina,  ajid  sliared  in  its  fortunes 
and  reverse's.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  in  1357  between 
the  duke  of  Alba  and  tbe  Cara^Teschi. 
The  road  from  Cave  to  Paliano  is 
good,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  this  district.  A  steep  descent  on 
leaving  Cave  brings  ns  into  the  valley, 
whence  the  road  again  ascends  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and  S.  Anna,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco.  Beyond  it  a  road 
on  the  1.,  through  the  Olmata,  leads 
to 

Genazzano. 
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a  highly  picturesque  town  of  4008 
Inhab.  (the  only  Inn  in  the  place  ifi 
very  indifferent),  on  the  slopes  of  a 
steep  hill  abc)ve  the  Carpanica  torrent, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hiU  by  a  drawbridge.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  lioraau  family 
of  Genncia^  the  ruins  of  whose  villa 
are  still  visible.  It  passed  to  the 
Colonna  family  at  the  same  time  as 
Palestrina  and  Colonna.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Martin 
v.,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano 
Colonna  in  1433,  In  tbe  following 
year  it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  14ii|  | 
Pins  II,  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave. 

It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  tlie 
beauty  of  its  position  for  tlie  perfection 
of  irs  wine,  and  for  the  rich  Chufn't  o" 
iWMaAflViik.^^^'aaTL  Cj^'OlbI^Uo^  one  of 


% 


the  peasantry  assemble  from 
of  the  surroundiug  coun- 
e  is  probably  no  place  in 
ibourhcKKl  of  Roine  in  irhicli 
rtist  will  find  60  many  subjects 
s  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
10.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
Qted  architecture  here,  cspeciaUy 
per  floor  in  the  principal  street. 
kifi  a  road  through  the  mountains, 
^^EmpoiitaTia,  very  picturesque 
B^  parts,  parsing  by  San  Vito, 
no,  and  Ciciliuao,  from  which  it 
lJs  the  valley  of  the  Arapiglione, 
^nt  Etnpulum,  into  the  valley 
BAl&io  near  Tivoli,  a  very  in- 
Hexcorsiou  for  the  pedestrian 

OhEVASO, 

M ;  Casa  Baldi,  above  the  town, 

frequented  by  artists.  Prices 
Htc,  The  Alberto  di  ftonui  is 
f  and  accessible  to  carriages, 
house  is  comfortably  kept  by 
,ond  has  a  fine  view,) 
U  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
!o,  a  very  picturesque  town  of 
iihab. ;  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
f  Monte  del  Corso^  in  the  midst 

mo6t  romantic  scenery,  which 
BD  forages  the  study  of  the  land- 
lainters  of  Rome^  who  ret^ort 
in  gummer  for  weeks  together. 
••Tr^'--  '5  town  of  the  middle  a^es; 
have  derived  its  name 
^  J  priation  of  its  revenues  to 
t  certain  churches  of  its  territory 
le  incense  called  Olibanmn.  In 
h  eenty.  it  was  a  baronial  castle 

Frongipani,  who  subsequently 
^ed  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
\  when  Olevano  became  the 
[y  of  the  Benedictine  mona- 
fSubiaco.     In  the  I3thcentY.it 

10  the  Colonna,  who  held  it 
»  I7lh,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
*i,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
;h  in  Olevano  from  the  side 
(liaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
rtJe  of   ihe   13th   centy,,    built 

Cohatta  oa  a  massive  rock, 
to  ereAt  advantage}  and  the 
'  MiJl  of  Puliano  comh'mes 
dietaat  chain  of  the  VoJsciiin 


mountains  to  form  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the 
Piazza  is  a  fountain  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  182U  b^  Benedetto  Greco,  "  for  the 
love  of  his  country."  The  ch.,  dedi- 
cated to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  town-  On  the 
E.  of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  im- 
perial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bus- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  Coltuma 
castle  at  Genazzano,  were  discovered. 
An  excellent  carriage-road  leads 
from  Olevano  to  Subiaco.  It  ascends 
continually  to  near  Civitella,  which 
loftily  perched  village  it  leaves  on  the 
1.  and  tlien  descends  a  long  slope  to 
the  lake,  above  which  Rojate  is  seen 
to  the  rt.  This  is  a  inounrain  village 
of  855  Inhab.j  which  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.  The  road  then 
traverses  a  pass  into  the  valley  of 
Affile,  which  is  on  a  hill  ako  to  the 
rt.,  and  to  which  a  cross  road  turns  oflf 
at  the  top  of  ihe  next  ascent.  Apila  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity 
is  conlirmed  by  numerous  inscriptions 
and  marble  fragments  discovered  iu 
its  neighbourhood^  which  we  see  in 
the  walls  of  the  churches  and  other 
buildings.  The  road  having  thus 
reached  the  shoulder  of  MoQte  Car- 
pineto,  forming  the  L  bank  of  the 
Anio,  descends  to  the  bridge  of  St. 
Mauro,  The  distance  from  Olevauo  to 
Subiaco  is  about  14  m.  The  distance 
from  Olevano  to  Rojate  is  4  m.,  from 
Hojate  to  Affile  5  m.,  from  Affile  to 
Subiaco  5^  m. 


Pauano, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and    5    m.    from    Genazzano,    finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hernici,  at  the   eatraTiat 
of  the  vaWey  o^  \\\ft  fe'AC^iQ,  \^  Tis>\\«i-5 
a   fortress    l\ittn    a.   lo^xv,  ^w    '^   "^^ 
strongly  defeudeA  \i^  Xovi^v*  ^^^^'^^^ 
tions    of    t\te    WVv    <^^vvV^-  '^^'^^>^- 
only    one    ftpproacY.,    5»^«^^    J^.^^  vo 
bridge.      Tlie  ^o^^^^^^^^  ^«v^^^* 
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§  8.   ENVIR0N8   OF   BOKB. 


Maine* 


6021.  Paliano  appears  to  tave  risen 
in  the  10th  ceoty.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Segoi 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero 
Colonna  against  Sixtus  [V.,  when 
Prospero,  fearing  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  seized  the  chil- 
dren of  the  principal  citizens  and  sent 
them  to  Gcua2zano  as  hos^tages.  It 
remained  in  the  Colonna  family  until 
1556,  when  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel 
with  Mare  Antonio,  deprived  him  of 
his  feudal  possessions,  and  conferred 
Paliano  with  the  title  of  duke  on  his 
own  nephew  Giovanni  Caraffa,  who 
was  afterwards  beheaded  by  Pius  IV. 
The  fortifications  were  built  by  the 
Caraffa,  and  were  so  perfectly  im- 
pregnable at  that  time,  that  Paliano 
became  an  important  frontier  fortress 
against  Naples  :  it  is  now  a  prisoQ  for 
criminals  condemned  to  loug  impri- 
sonment. After  the  victory  of  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna  H.  over  the  Turks 
at  Lepauto,  his  f&ndly  were  reinstated 
in  their  baronial  possessionp,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano,  A  tolerable 
road  leads  from  Paliano  to  Amtgni, 
below  which  we  fall  into  the  road  and 
railway  to  Naples,  hy  Ferentino, 
Frosinone,  aud  Ceprano* 

Palestrisa  to  Home  bt 
Zagabolo. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well 
to  return  to  Home  by  Zagarolo  and 
the  ruins  of  Gahii.  Zagarolo,  the  an- 
cient Scaptia,  is  6  to,  from  Palestrina, 
about  21  m.  from  Rome  by  the  Via 
Prajuestina,  and  about  3  m.  from  the 
Via  Lahicana  at  San  Cesareo.  It  is  a 
town  of  5217  Inhab.,  situated  on  a 
long  ridge,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 


towards  Eome.  Many  of  the  houses  are  J 
as  old  as  the  1 3th  centy.:  the  chnrcbei, 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
colnmns  and  insctiptions  found  nponi 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some  j 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  centy.  it  belonged  to 
the  Colonna :  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face Vin.  with  that  family  it  wag 
destroyed  by  the  papal  party,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonna  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  captured  by 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi  in  the  pontificate 
of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  partly  destroyed. 
It  became  memorable  under  Gregory 
XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  c^nfereace 
of  theologians  commissioned  hy  that 
pontiff  to  revise  tht*  edition  of  the 
llible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An  in- 
scription in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  aud  givvs  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it  In  the  1 7th 
centy,  it  became  the  property  of  Priace 
Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace^  situated  ia 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  uu 
extensive  view  over  the  Caropagna. 


Gaixicano, 

3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from  Pales* 
trina,  on  the  more  direct  road  leading 
from  the  latter  to  Rome;  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedunii 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  con- 
fied e ration ;  it  has  1313  Inhab.,  and  is 
built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic  tufa 
between  two  torrents,  and  only  entered 
by  a  narrow  neck  as  in  many  Etniscaa 
towns,  Veii,  Cervetri,  &c.  The  two 
bridges  which  cross  the  torrents  are  but 
arcades  of  the  Aqna  Claudia,  the  specu8 
being  still  lined  with  o/ma  aitfnintun. 
There  are  large  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal pavement  of  the  road  witicb  con- 
nected this  place  with  the  Via  Labi* 
cana.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  alJ 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinias  Gallicanus,  Prefecl 
of  Rome  a.i>.  330,  who  had  the  honouf  J 
of  being  declared  a  saint  in  the  Romi 


numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup 

posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 

yHIb.  One  of  these  a4itiqait\es,ii6\WAnc\c«\tTi3Lit.  \vi  \Vni,  middle  ages  Gal 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagVe  a.n4\ca.iio  w»s,  wtv  vsstv^WaaA  'ii^il  ofl.  \i 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  gaift\Co\ow\iB.,  ^Vo  %o\?i.  \v  \»  <Jwt  ^^Njm 
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CJni»  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Hospigliosi, 
10  whom  it  giYes  the  title  of  Prince. 


POLI- 

About  1 J  m.  from  GaUieano,  towards 
Poll,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
I'ontc  deW  Jcqna  Bossa,  or  Ponte  Lapo, 
the  finest  of  the  aqueduct  bridges.  It 
h  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ■♦  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  Rome,  which  derived 
their  waters  from  the  upper  valley  <if 
the  Anio,  viz.  the  Ani(»  Vetus,  Aqua 
Marcifl^  Auio  Novus,  and  Aqua  Claudia, 
Farther  on,  a  ride  of  4  m.,  ascending 
by  the  Fosso  dellxi  Mola,  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  Poll,  formerly  a  dependency 

'  PaAestrina,  from  which  it  is  8  ra. 

nt:   it  is  near  the  opmiiug  of  a 

lev  fhmi   the  Apennines,  through 

hich  descends  the  Mola  torreut ;  and 
contains  1943  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bill  on  which  it  stands  is  the 
handstime  villa  Catena^  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Conti  family,  one  of 
whom,  Innocent  XIIL^  enlarged  atid 
decorated  it :  some  frescoes  by  Giulio 
ttomano  may  still  be  seen  :  it  now 
belongs  to  Duke  Torlonia.  Rrrads  lead 
from  Poll  to  Tivoli  (1*2  m.)  ihi-ough 
Casspe  and  San  Gregorio,  across  the 
mioautains;  to  Falestrina,  also  through 
the  hills,  and  a  picturesque  country 
(8  m.)i  descending  to  the  latter  by  the 
Castei  di  Sao  Pielro ;  across  the  Monte 
Scnhmdrona  to  Caprauica  and  Genez- 
zano ;  and  a  fourih  by  S.  Vittoriiio  to 
the  Ostcria  di  Corcolle,  whence  it  is 
only  about  I  m.  to  Tor  di  CastiglioQe, 
the  site  of 


HHiri 


Gabit. 

Pedestrians  can  reach  the  remains 
of  this  once  celebrated  citj-  by  walking 
from  Saloue,  or  Lunghexs^a — stations 
on  th«  Tivoli  Rly.  The  distance  is 
about  4  ra. ;  but  the  most  couiveinient 
mode  of  visiting  Gabii  is  by  carriage 
from  Komc,  the  distance  being  little 
more  than  12  m.  We  have  the  choice 
of  2  niads — the  one  by  the  Via  Labi- 
caasj    which  is  described  in  the  ex- 


cursion to  Palestrina,  and  the  second 
by    the  Via    Gabiua    or    Prfenestina, 
which  is  shoiter  and  more  interesting." 
Emerging   from   the  Porta   Maggiorc 
and  following  this  road  at  a  distance 
of  f  m.  we  pass  on  L,  in  a  vineyard 
close  to  the  road,   a    large     circular 
sei)ulchre  50  yds.  in  diameter,  having 
a  vineyard  on  the  summit,  and  a  fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messallu  Ctjrvin 
on  the  Via  Appia :  it   is  supposed  to^ 
have  belonged  to   T.   Quintns    Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family,  a   writer  of 
fables     in     Tense,     who     died    about 
A.u.c.    678.     The    outer   coverings   iu 
Albau  stone,  has  been  removed.     On 
the    N.    side    is    an    opening   to   the 
gallery  Wading  to  the  mortuary  cell, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,    l|  m. 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore  we  pass  on 
the  rt.  the  farm  of  V  Aoqna  Bollioante, 
the  supposed  limits  of  the  territory  of 
ancient  Rome,  where  the  Arvales  sang 
their  well-known  hymn ;  and  farther 
on,  hut  to  the  L,  several   masses   of 
ruins,   on    the   Tenuta,   or    Farm   of 
the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on  the  1, 
are    supposed    to   form    part   of    the 
villa   of    the   Gordian   Emperors,  de- 
scribed b)  J.Capitolinus  ;  they  cousist 
of  the  remains  of  a  large  reservoir; 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  a  circular 
building  which  formed  a  hall  of  the 
thermsB  5    of  a  round  temple  having 
still   a  part  of  its  donte-shaped  roof, 
and  some  of  the  circular  openings  by 
which  it  was  lighted.     This  edifice,  a 
fine  specimen  of  brickwork^  is  circular 
both  without  and  within,  and  43  ft.  in 
diameter.      In  front  are  the  remains 
of  a    hexastyle   portico,    approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps .     The  inside  has 
7  niches,  uhernatejy  round  and  square. 
Beneath    is    a   fine    crypt,    suppoited 
by  a  huge  central  pier.      It  had  two 
entrance?,  on  the  N.  and  S  sides,  and 
the  !;ame   form  as  the  temple  above, 
with    a    similar    number    of   niches. 
This  very  curioos  crypt  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  marble,  and  may  have 
probably    served     as     a    sepulchral 
chamber.    According  to  Julius  Capito- 
linus  the  temple  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  porticus,  the  entr^ance  facing 
the  roaA,    t^ie  tcxsaxw.  <A«  (3?\va  <^&(«t  >», 


sn&SE^^ 
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§  3.  B3nrmo5«8  of  home. 


Bc/me, 


8  part  of  the  Tetraatylon  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordiana.and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  busilicas.     Plans  of 
all  lhe*e  edifices  restored  may  be  seen  in 
Cantna's  work  ou  the  Environs  of  Home. 
The  moat  iraportaut  discovery  is  that 
of  S  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circular  edi- 
fice»  between  tlie  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white    arabL'S(iue    mosaic.      The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Ilomim  villas,  and  to 
tombs  which  lineil  the  road.    In  the 
spring   of   1874,  while   rfpairlng  the 
road  opposite   the  Torre   de  Schiavi, 
on     ancient    columbarium    was    dis- 
covered, with  several  inBcriptionH   of 
libeHii  and  a  amall  catacomb,  which 
seems  to  have  been  visited   in  former 
times,   and   called    Grotta    d^    Gn-ci, 
from  the  immber  of  Greek   inscrip- 
tions   aflBxed   to  its  loctdi.      The  Via 
CoUatiua,  which  leads  to  Lunghezza, 
a  short  way  beyond  this  stiikea   off 
on  the  1..  and  ii  m,  farther  we  pass 
Tor  Tre  Teste,   a  raiedin3\'al  tower  so 
called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
built  into  its  walls.    Beyond  this  the 
road,    which    crosses   several    streams 
descending   from  the  Tusculan    hilts^ 
offers   little  interest  until  tlie  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  hue  viaduct  called  the 
Pontd  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Komun 
work,    erected    for     the    purpose    of 
supporting  the  Via  Pneuestina  in  a 
straight   line,  and  on   a   level.     The 
period  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  from  its  massive  nature,  consisting 
of  huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binuB,  and  the  Bimilarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tahularium  of 
the  Capital,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  7th  ceuty.  of  Rome.      By  de- 
scending into    the   ravine,  it  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  7.  lofty  arches  of 
masonry  in  horizontal  courses,  almost 
Etruscan  in  their  style.     The  ancient 
pavement    is     also     still     preserved. 
2   m.  beyond   this  we   arrive   at   the 
Osteria  dell'  O&a,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.     Following  the 
road    to  GaUkano  for   less    than   a 


dlrectioD  to  the  tower  of  Castiglione: 
we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Temple- 
of  Juno  and  of  the  Roman  municipium. 
From  here,  following  the  ridge  which 
Si-parates  the  plain  of  Fantano  on 
the  S.  from  that  of  Gabii  on  the  W., 
a  walk  of  less  than  1  m.  will  bring  as 
to  the  farm-buildings  of  Castiglione, 
the  supposed  site  of  the  roost  ancient 
Gabii,  In  proceeding  from  the  osteria 
to  the  ruins  we  traverse  the  spot  where 
the  subterrauean  noises  on  the  passage 
of  horses  ov«r  the  hollow  ground  are 
still  heard  as  described  by  I'liny; 
'*  qwcE(htm  vero  terns  ad  gresavs  tretnuntj 
sicitt  in  Gii^JiJietisi  agro  non  procul  urbe 
Roma  jttigcm  fcrt\\e  ducenia  erjnititntium 
cursu."  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
was  fully  ascertained  by  Prince  Mar- 
cAutouioBorghese  in  1792,  when  many 
of  the  valuable  sculptures  now  in  the 
Louvre  were  discovered.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Ca-stiglione  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  that  the 
city  extended  from  Paulano  along  the 
ridge  above  the  eastern  gide  of  the 
lake,  the  highest  portion  of  the  lip  of 
the  crater.  Gabii  was  of  Alban  origin, 
having  been  founded  by  Latinus  Syl- 
vius; it  was  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by 
Numitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language; 
and  it  remained  independent  until 
it  was  ecIklhI  upon  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  and  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Syllot  and  Horace  describes  it  as 
deserted  in  his  time: — 


'Sds  Lebedoa   quid  «itf 
Abque 
l^Meato  vktifl." 


O&biifl  dcsertior 
Sp.  i.  U, 


During  the  imperial  period,  Gabii 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  for  its 
baths,  which  had  proved  beneficial  to 
Augustus,  and  io  the  time  of  Hadrian 
became  of  some  importance ;  to  this 
period  probably  belong  the  ruins  of 
the  municipium  and  of  the  temple  of 
Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  it 
had  fallen  totally  into  decay,  and  is 
meTtteV^  aWwAftd  la  in  some  ecclesias- 


wlle,    we  arrive  at  the  S,  extremity  \ucsA  aQ<ivvxae^\'&tt& -a.  feixsv  sgvHv^Vvi^^ 
of  the  ridge  which  extends  m  a  ^.\  L.aXeiaYL^a^'Ovfe^'ST^j  \i>j  'Ooax '^to.tjw*^*' 
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The  principal   mln,  the  Temple  of 
FuDD  Gabina,  is  celebrated  hj  Virgil  i 

"  quiqtie  arvft  Gabtnao 
fnuonlB.  gelidomqae  Anieuem,  £t  roBctda  rivtd 
lernica  tAxa,  coIubI/'  JSneid  tU. 

rhe  walls  of  the  cella  are  composed  of 
ectanguiar  masses  of  stoue  without 
^etnent,  in  the  early  lioman  stjle; 
Dany  of  these  blocks  are  4  ft.  loug  audi 
t  ft  high.  The  interior  of  the  cella, 
iearly  50  ft.  in  length,  still  retains  its 
mcient  pavement  of  white  mosaic, 
rith  the  sacrarium  6  ft.  deep.  Close 
0  this  are  some  fragmeats  of  fluted 
lolamns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  which 
he  stucco  coating  is  stiJl  visible,  and 
he  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre,  with 
emains  of  a  few  of  the  seats.  On  the 
igbt  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge  leading 
rom  the  niins  of  the  temple  to  Custi- 
liooe  is  a  continued  series  of  excavii- 
ona,  from  which  ancient  Rome 
crived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic 
itone  called  lapis  ijabiwts,  aud  of  which 
Bany  of  the  earliest  mouumeuts  of 
looie  were  constructed.  The  ch.  of 
It.  Primus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cmb  of  the  Ist  centy.  The  tower  is 
if  the  8th  centy.  Castiglioue  retains 
onie  of  its  mediaeval  walls  and  its 
uiued  tower  of  the  I3th  centy.,  built 
KQ  the  walls  of  ancient  Gahti.  a  fme 
fhigment  of  which,  composed  of  rect- 
Lngnlar  blocks  5  or  6  courses  tleep, 
Day  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
tower» 

The  Lake  of  Gahii— Although  the 
|ity  is  noticed  by  many  of  the  classi- 
!ai  writers,  no  mention  of  the  lake 
iccurs  until  the  5th  centy.,  when  it  is 
bond  in  some  documents  relating  to 
be  martyrdom  of  S.  Primilivus,  who 
ras  beheaded  at  Gahii,  and  his  body 
brown  into  the  lake-  The  ancient 
missarium  being  choked  up  at  an 
ftriy  period,  the  low  latid  was  reduced 
0  a  swamp,  until  the  drain  into  the 
>sa  was  repaired.  In  the  8th  centy. 
\  was  called  the  Lago  di  Burrano ;  and 
Q  the  14th,  after  the  buiMing  of  Casti- 
lione,  it  took  the  name  of  that  hauiiet, 
'he  whole  property  belonged   to  the 

Ina,  who  sold  it  in  Hi  1 4  to  Car- 
^pl0  Borghesej  by  whose  family 


the  lake  was  drained,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Canina,  who  constructed  a 
new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 
it  from  a  pestilential  marsh  into  a 
district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
L,  fol lowing  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
CaBtello  deli'  Osa,  supposed  to  occupy  I 
the  site  of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia 
(see  p.  4ft0),  celebi-aled  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Lucretiu,  The  walk 
through  this  pretty  valley  is  very 
agreeable,  and  the  traveller  should 
extend  it  to  Ltmghezza  (on  the  Tivoli 
and  Home  Kly.  \  3  m.  lower  down, 
near  the  jmnction  of  the  Osa  with  the 
Atjjo,  where  he  may  visit  its  large 
farm  -  buildiags  belonging  lo  Duke 
Strozzi. 

The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina 
along  the  ancient  Via  PrsBoestina 
becomes  impracticable  for  carriages 
after  quitting  the  rains  of  Gabii. 
About  7  m.  beyond  the  Osteria  dell' 
Osa  the  road  crosses  that  from  Tivoli 
to  Zagarolo,  and  immediately  beyond 
this  it  is  carried  through  a  deep  and 
picturesque  cutting  in  the  tufa  rock, 
evidently  a  Roman  work,  as  tbe  road 
here  retains  tbrmiighout  its  ancient 
pavement,  A  little  chapel  at  the 
entrance  of  this  cutting  is  called  Santa 
Atari  a  di  Cavamonte ;  here  is  also  a 
small  osteria.  The  town  of  Zagarolo 
is  seen  on  a  hill  to  the  rt.  Remains 
of  the  Claudiau,  Marcian,  and  Anio 
Novus  aqueducts  are  seen  in  Several 
places  on  the  rt.  before  reachmg  Cava- 
uionte ;  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is 
repeatedly  carried  by  tunnels  through 
the  narrow  ridge  ot  hills,  as  well  as 
upon  arches  across  the  ravines  that 
separate  them.  Upon  the  hill  above 
(Tavamonte  are  numerous  remaiut;  of  a 
Roman  town,  probably  Pedum,  one  of 
the  Latin  Confederation :  amongst 
others,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
145  ft.  in  its  longest  diameter.  About 
f  m.  after  passing  through  the  cutting 
the  road  to  Palestrina  tunis  abruptly 
to  the  rt,»  leaving  that  to  Gallicano  on 
the  h,  and  ascends  the  hill  towards 
the  large  and  conspicuous  convent  of 
San  Paslore.  feViwxV'^  X^^^^v.^'CS.v^tftssKv- 
venl  remavtia  oi  VqvcXa  ^v.>«  "^Jw^.^.  ^* 
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From  San  Pastore  to  Palestri&a 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car- 
riages ;  it  follows  the  line  of  a  narrow 
ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the 
Molella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaving 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
carriage-road  from  Home  to  Palestritia, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  just  before  entering  the  town. 

LCNGHEZZA,  COLLATIA,  &C. 

A  visit  to  Lunghezza  and  a  room 
Ihrongh  the  pictnre&qne  woods  in  its 
vicinity  is  a  pleasant  excursion,  about 
10  El.  RIy.  to  Lunghezza  Stat.  At 
Lnnghezza  the  tourist  must  walk  or 
take  a  light  vehicle  to  be  procured 
there.  The  carriage  -  road  (Via 
CoUatiua),  after  branching  off  from 
the  Via  Prmnesiina,  soon  gains  the 
line  of  the  aqueduct  of  ihe  Aqua 
Virgo,  which  il  follows  for  the  next 
3  m.,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  farms  of  S. 
Anastasia,  of  Boeca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
varetto,  and  on  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapieiiza, 
a  mediaeval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- 
raented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  toCervara, 

tCervara  (stat.  on  the  Rorac-Tivoli 
Ely.)  is  a  farm-house  on  a  table-landj 
which  forms  very  picturesque  escarp- 
ments. It  was  formerly  frequented 
by  artists  for  their  spring  masquerade. 
Here  are  several  grtntoes  and  ancient 
quarries,  which  are  a  favourite  rendez- 
vous for  picnic  parties.  This  and  the 
neighbtmring  castellated  farm  of  Cerva- 
retto,  or  Cei"valettOj  upon  an  eminence 
of  tufa^  belong  to  Prince  Borghese,] 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  the  distance 
being  about  1  ra.,  passing  uear  Cer- 
varetto.  Farther  on,  to  the  1.  is  the 
Caaale  di  Bustioa.  once  the  property 
of  Lnciillus  and  of  Elius  the  father 
of  Lucius  Verus.  Beturning  to  the 
road,  8  m.  from  Itonie,  a  steep  descent 
brings  us  to  the  farm  of  Salv7u%  in  a 
marsijy  valley,  where  are  the  sources 
of  the  Acqua  Vergine.  */§  m.  In^yond 
Sal  one  we  arrive  at  lunghezzaf  a 
collection  of  farm -buildings,  on  the 
site  of  a  baronial  castle,  formerly  the 
property 

it  hsL8  descended 
the    FlorentmQ 


situated  on  a  high  promontory »  ia 
a  sharp  bend  of  the  Teverone,  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  rarm  of  Cam  Romi,  oo 
the  opposite  bank.  A  short  way  l»- 
yond,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Oda, 
from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
leads  to  Castiglione ;  or  following  the 
I,  bank  of  the  Osa  through  the  woo»is 
that  clothe  its  sides,  after  li  tn.  the 
traveller  will  reach  CaifUilo  jfOw, 
better  known  among  the  peasantry  K 
Castellaccio,  the  probable  site  of  Cbl- 
latia,  which  is  marked  by  a  high 
tower,  and  an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava 
rising  from  the  bonk  of  the  river, 
corresponding  with  the  descriptioa ta 
the*.(Eneid*: — 

"  Ke  CoUatlnaa  imponent  moadbtu  Atoea." 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  iufom 
our  reader  that  Collatia  wa^  one  of 
the  early  colonics  of  Alba,  founded  by 
Latinu*  Sylvius;  that  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba  Longa  it  was  bel4 
successively  by  the  Sabines  an<l 
Romans ;  that  here  dwelt  Luctvtia 
when  she  was  the  victim  of  the  bra- 
tali  ty  of  Scxtus,  the  son  of  Tarqainius 
Superbus,  which  contributed  to  tbc 
fall  of  the  kingly  power  at  Rotae; 
and  that  the  first  Bmtus  was  probably 
brought  up  here — 

"  Altrijc  Cwti  OjUatia  Bmti* 

The  tourist,  if  a  good  walker,  will 
be  able  to  visit  Collatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day^  and  moroj 
easily  still  on  horseback ;  leaving  Romfl] 
by  the  Via  Collatitia,  and  returning  by  I 
Osteria  dell  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c.j 
He  may  also,  with  advantage,  avwlj 
himself  of  the  Rome  and  Tivoli  Riff 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lnv»i 
on  which  numerous  quarries  Trcr 
opened  in  ancient  times. 


of  the  Medids,  from  w\iuiu\ 
escended  by  inherVlanee  \o\ 
iatine  Duke  Strozzi:    iV-  Hfi\ 
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*.  Excursions  in  the  Casipaona. 

Jbb  Vla  Nomentana,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Axesbandho,  Men- 
tana,   Month  Rotondo  (near  the 
),  &c. 

interesting  exoarsiou   can   be 
m  a  day  with  a  carriage^  em- 
tracing  the  several  sites  ou  the  Via 
lomentana,  and  returning  by  the  Via 
Iftlara.    Meutana  is  Urn.  from  JJome, 
jnd  returning  by  Monte  Rolondo  17. 
Leaving  liome  by  the  Porta   Pia, 
e  pass   tbroagh  a    modern  suburb, 
d  then  a  series  of  villas  on  the  rt. : 
at   near  the  gate  ou  the  rt,  is  the 
roperty  of  the  Marquis  Patrizi.     On 
be  1.,  but  on  the  Via  Salara,  is  the 
Neflutiful    Villa   Albaoi.     Farther  ou, 
nd  to  the  rt.,  are  the  Villas  of  Duke 
ifassimo    ami    Prluce   Torlonia,    the 
fctier  containiug  some  pigmy  copies  of 
jicient  edificrs,  altogether  out  of  taste ; 
he  Villa  Mirafiori^  built  by  the  late 
ting   of  Italy;   on   the   1.  the   Villa 
tttcernan',    ^atntetti.    Sec.      A    slight 
8c«nt  briugs  us  to  the  ch.  of  Saof 
ignese  fuori  le  Mura,  from  which  a 
^dual    descent,    crossing   the    rly., 
tads  to  the  Auio,  which  is  traversed 
»y  the  Ponte  Komentano.    This  part 
»f  the    road    deviates    slightly   from 
lie  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which, 
krther  to  the  L*  is  marked  by  a  large 
►rick   tomb,    called   the   Sediaccia,   or 
Iddia  del  SiavolOt  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road*  the  wall 
9n  that  side  being  broken  down.     The 
PoDte  N.  (Pons  Nomontauus)  was  built 
}y  Narses  after  the  destruction  of  a 
liore  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
lartand  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  ceiity.^ 
iie  more  recent  defences  were  added 
D   the    1 5th   hy    Nicholas   V,     Soon 
ifter  crossing   the   river  we   pass   on 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
lombs,  beyond  which  a  steep  asceut 
leads    over    a    low    hill»    the    cele- 
brated  Mons  Saccr,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  u.c.  492,  and  accord- 
png  to  the  story  related  by  Livy  (ii.  32), 
rere  induced  by  the  fable  **  The  Belly 
the  Mt-mher*'  told  by  Menenius 
Ignppa,    to    accept     conditions    aud 


It  is  supposed  that  this  gathering  took 
place  upon   the   rising  ground  over- 
looking the  Anio  to  the  rt^  where  a 
tempk  to  Jupiter  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate it.   On  the  rt-,  1  m.  fan(her, 
are  the  castellated  farm-buildings  and 
villa  of  Casal  dei  Pazzi.  before  reaching 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  L 
leading  to  the  farms  of  le  Vigne  Nuove 
(I  m),  of  the  Gisftle  ddlc  Bdie  Donne 
(4  ni.),  and  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  a 
very  agreeable  drive  of  4  ro.  over  the 
Campagna.    Beyond  Casal  dei  Pazzi  the 
road  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cecchina, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  mined  brick  tomb,  on  the  rt, 
called    hi   Spuntu    Pictr't,   an    elegant 
little  f-difice    in  the   style   of  that   of 
the  Divus  Rediculus,  consisting  of  an 
upper  aud  lower  chanil>er,  with  traces 
of   ornamental    stacci»-work    in    the 
former.    Surne  fragments  of  the  ancient 
pavement  are  seen  near  here  on  the 
side   of  the  modem  road.     Near   the 
6th  m.,   and  on  our  1.,  are  the  farm- 
buildings  of  CoazzQ  and  Pietra  Am^a, 
and  ou  the  opposite  side  of,  and  close 
to»  the  roati,  the  Okatoby  aud  Cata- 
cOMBa  of  St-  ALiiiXANDEU.   In  speaking 
of  the    catacombs   in    the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kome,  \*e  have  alluded  to 
the  discovery  made  here,  in   J  853,  of 
an    early   Christian  ch. ;    it  was  well 
known  from  the  History  of  the  Martyrs, 
that  Pope  Alexander  I.,  who  suffered 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  was 
buried    in    this    catacomb,    with    the 
Presbyter  Eveutius  and  the   Deacon 
Theodulus,   in  a  cemetery  upou   the 
estate   of  a   Roman    lady   named   Sc- 
verina,    then    recently    converted    to 
Christianity.     On  the  site,  indeed  in 
the  Catacomb  itself,  was  erected  in  the 
2nd  cent,  an  Oratory  to  St.  Alexander, 
but  after   the  Peace  of  the  Church, 
when  larger  space  was  required,  the 
oratory,  originally  underground,    was 
kid  open»  and  a  ch.  built  over,  into 
which  the  bodies  of  the  martyr  pope 
and    his    companions   were    removed. 
This  ch.,  now  below  the  general  level 
of   the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  avme  va  a.  >tv\\^  ^t  "w&V-^iNifc.^  vjiaN. 
of  w\i\cYv  ov^XLfe  <aw  Slsxjt  x^.  >iQ&  ^tyRjr 


fiirn  foi?oflJe/o assert  their  liberties.  \cipa\   otaXors,  ^"a.  ^^"^^  ^^V  ^RXsajsvx 
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paved  irith  frugments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  M;pulchrat  in£cription$. 
Opening  oat  of  the  church  on  the 
L  is  a  chamber  pared  in  marble, 
:whiMi  is  called,  without  any  authority , 
Wie  Oratory  of  8,  Thcodnltif,  near 
which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  thoae  we  have  seen 
about  Rome;  the  graves,  bowcTer,  have 
been  less  disturbed,  and  some  with  their 
descriprious  remaining  are  still  closed. 
One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
object*  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
mating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cups  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.  The 
most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia  ;  another  is 
a  atngtilar  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  bttt  written  entirely  in  Greek 
letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
eiderablc  extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
bot  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestih'tie,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
called,  without  authority,  a  baptismal 
font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  I.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  payed 
with  sepulchral  iDScripiions:  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined 
for  catechumens  or  women.  The 
foundations  of  a  large  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX. 

Beyond  S.  Alessaudro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentaua,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  whieh  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Caaale  di  Capo 
Bianoo.  Here  the  road  divides,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Mentana,  Followinp  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  J  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  &  Roman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  le  Case  Nuove.  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
nnd  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Allia  on  \.\m  \.y 


Toiie  Lnpan,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
meduaeval  defences  of  tlm  desciiptiofi, 
consisting  of  a  bese  of  block  Uya,  ilie 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  bri^k,  aad 
the  upper  portion  siiuiiar  to  the  haie. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  minaof 
the  Casale  di  Xonte  G«ntile,  the  pro> 
bable  site  nf  Fiadea.  BcYond  this  3 
rained  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana,  The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  r«>ckB  dis- 
appear, the  hills  aroond  being  compoEcd 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (plioceDc), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells.  From  this 
part  of  the  road  the  views  down  the 
valleys  of  the  Allia  and  the  F^sso  di 
Qmrto^  towards  the  Tiber,  are  very 
beautiful,  whilst  those  towards  the 
Monte  Geonaro  and  the  Corniciilaa 
hills  at  its  base  are  extremely  grand. 
The  highest  part  of  the  road  (702  ft) 
is  attained  about  |  m.  before  reaching 
Mentana,  to  which  a  well-managed 
descent  leads. 

Me2<tana« 

the  ancientNomentum,  oneof  the  oldejft  j 
of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the  SAbiflej 
territory,  and  founded  by  Latin  us  Syl- 
vius, contemporaneously  with  Fidena, 
Gabii,  and  Cnisturaeriura.  It  is  conse* 
quently  theonly  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
eoutinues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Roman  Empire:  its  territory  Mas  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines: 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhiHid  :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  A.i>.  415;  daring 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentaua.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  I^eo  lILand  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  liome 
in  A.TJ.  8U0  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  ;  and  in  the  following  centy.  as 
the  birthjplacc  of  Crescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affoirs 
of  Italy  in  the  Idth  centy.,  and 


was 
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ientana  was  given  by  Nicholas  III.  to 
|e  Orsini,  from  wTiom  it  was  pur- 
fcased  for  25(>,OOL»  scudi  by  the  Peretti : 
now  belongs  to  the  elder  broach  of 
K  Borgliese  family.  The  modern 
ilkge,  with  105S  luhab,,isa  miserable 
liMje.  consistiug  of  one  street  and  the 
irouial  castle,  surrounded  by  an  a^- 
lomeratiou  of  hovels.  The  Caetle  is 
kiwded  upon  massive  substructions 
Ifwards  live  valley,  which  date  from  the 
S(h  cent ;  bears  the  arms  of  the  Pe- 
Btti ;  there  is  a  good  Pointed  gate  in 
rhiie  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
part,  with  an  aueient  bas-relief  of  a 
Itffse  over  it;  aud  the  palace  con- 
lifls  a  large  baronial  hall,  much  neg- 
tctcd.  lu  the  street  near  the  eh.  are 
mne  masses  of  marble,  used  as  seats 

Blhe  inhabitants,  bearing  the  names 
the    families    of    Herennios    and 
Initins.      The   Via   Nomentana  con- 
IDUes  in  a  northerly  direction,  passing 
}'  the  ch.  of  la  Fi«ta  to  Orotta  Marozza, 
Im,,  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient 
trdum ;   from   where  it   continued  to 
be  ViaSalara,  between  CorreBS  (Cures) 
tod  5erola.      Men  tuna  has  ac(|uired 
•ome  celebrity  on  account  of  a  victory 
4y  the  combmed  Papal  foreign  troops 
pad  their  French  aaxiliariesp  in  Octo- 
feer  1867,  over  the   insurgenls   under 
raribaldi ;   the  action   took  place   on 
be  S.E.  of  the  villagPf  the  centre  of 
be  Garibaldians'   position   being    the 
Hpa  Santucci.    A  handsome  moau- 
t  has  been  erected  ou  this  spot  to 
he  memory  ot  those  who  fell  on  that 
ccasion.     Their  utiines  are  engraved 
1  the  sides  of  the  hase  of  the  monu- 
&nt,  which  is  about  50  ft.  high,     A 
idle-road    leads    from    Mentaua    to 
ar  the  Oateria  Nuova,  4   m.,  from 
rhieh    excui-sious    can    be    made    to 
lintaogelo  in  Cupoccia  and  Moiiiicelli, 
be  repre.'^entativcs  of  the  ancient  Me- 
nllia  and  Corniculum.     A  road  of  less 
ban  2  m.  connects  Meutaiia  with 

MOMTE   ROTONDO, 

town  of  modern  origin,  having  a  pop. 

'^f  -If"  '  ?t  hab.     The  territory  around 

1  vines.     From  its  elersited 

_i  vliniate  ifitohrably  healthy. 

K^e  pruicipaJ  feature  of   the  town  is 
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its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  roiiis 
of  one  of  the  mediaeval  strongholds 
of  the  Orsini;  it  now  belongs  to  the 
Prince  of  [*iombino.  The  interior, 
nearly  unfurnished,  contains  a  line 
carved  ceiling,  and  some  frescoes  aud 
decorations  of  the  time  of  the  Barbe- 
nni.  From  its  lofty  tower  the  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N. 
Campagna,  embracing  Home  itself, 
aud  the  whole  of  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, 18  magnificent.  In  the  principal 
church,  la  CoUegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  S.  Magdalene,  attributed  to  Cark 
Marotta. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road 
of  2  m,  descends  to  the  Via  Salara 
and  the  Railway  Stat.,  1^  m.  from 
whichj  returning  towards  liome,  is 
Fonte  di  Fapa^  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extiiiiding  to  the  Tiber ;  aud  I 
m.  farther  the  Osteria  di  Forno  Nuovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Casale 
of  Sta.  Coloraha  ;  3  ra.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  aa 
eminence  on  thi.'  1.;  and  1  m.  farther  is 
the  bridge  of  JIalptmo  over  the  A  Ilia, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tiber  ;*  the 
farm-buildings  on  the  L  are  those  of 
Le  Sette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent  follows 
over  the  low  neck  of  laud  which  joins 
Castel  GiubileOf  the  citadel  of  Fidenas, 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  from 
which  a  drive  of  2  ra.  over  the  platu 
briugs  us  to  the  Poute  Salaro.  The 
railway  from  Florence  to  Roine  runs 
parallel  to  the  Via  Salara,  until  about 
i  m.  before  reaching  the  bridge,  where 
it  deviates  to  the  1.  to  cross  the  Auio 
by  au  iron  bridge. 

FtDESiJE  AND  ANTEMTfJE. 

The  traveller  who  prefetis  proceeding 
from  Home  on  foot  to  eitplore  these 
idassie  localities  has  the  choice  of  two 
roads  •.  the  one  which  toHows  the  line 
of  the  Via  Salara  nins  direct  tVom  the 
Porta  Salara ;  the  other  quits  Rome  by 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  turning  to 

•  Cotn,  P.  Unm  suppftsas  that  the  AlUa  U 
reprefiiMit<?<l    by  ih*-  strenni  nilUtl  La  St-anna^ 
Iwccbi,  U  tn-  Vtoxw  vV  txV^ ,  mu\  WtA.  vV-.  *\Vv  ti\ 
tbB  vittoTV  of  t^ft  Vl&\\\*  v.A^  «x  V\v«^  T^Wxv'C&ia.V 
extt'Uds  from  Vjelo^  &i«\Nax  OiA«m\».  \b  Xj^  »^«- 
clgliuna. 
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the  rt.  at  tbe  Caisino  di  Papa  Giollo. 
proceeds  nnder  the  Arco  Scarti  to 
Acquacetosa,  from  which  a  path  across 
the  meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Antemnai,  the  *'Tarrigei'a*  Aotemnie" 
of  the  jEiieid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  bocame  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race« 

Taking  the  modem  Via  Salara,  a 
steep  descent,  2  in.  from  Rome,  passes 
near  the  E.  side  of  the  hill  of  Autera- 
lue,  and  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro, 
a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing  the  Anio, 
the  piers  of  which,  built  of  square 
blocks  of  red  tufa  of  the  oldest  Koinan 
period,  were  cased  with  travertine  in 
the  6th  centy  hj  Narses,  who  rebailt 
it.  The  Ponte  Salaro  was  partially 
destroyed  m  1849,  when  all  the  bridges 
on  this  side  of  the  city  were  blown  up 
to  prevent  the  advances  of  the  Preinch 
besieging  army,  and  more  minoasly 
in  Oct.  I8<i7,  by  the  Pope's  troops,  in 
dread  of  the  Garibaldian  inroad-  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1874.  Beyond  the 
Ponte  Salaro  we  pass  the  ruins  of  a 
Boman  sepulchre  surmounted  by  a 
medieval  tower  on  the  1.,  from  which 
the  nad  for  the  next  2  m.  runs  across 
the  plain  <if  Prctio  Roiondo,  having  the 
Tiber  at  a  short  distance  on  the  J.,  and 
on  the  rt-  the  low  range  of  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Anio  to  Fidenffi.  It 
was  in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and 
pasturage,  that  many  bloods  encoutitf  rs 
took  place  between  the  Komans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  niL-morable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veieutt's,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Mettus 
Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the  auxiliaries 
from  Alba  Longa,  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  town  by  TuHns  HostiliuB. 
It  is  also  in  this  plain  that  antiquaries 
place  Hannibara  encampment  before 
Kome   after  his   retreat  from  Cupua. 

C2  m.  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
are  situated  the  Casate  of  La  Berpeii- 
tara,  and,  fhrther  on,  the  Tilla  Spada, 
where  some   topographers   place  the 
VUlsi  of  Phaon,  iii   which  Nero  put 
aji  end  to  his  existence.    It  ia  TOote 
likely,   liowerer,    that    it  vras    aVoul 
2 


Tia  Nomentana,  the  -wliole  of 

space  was  occupied  by  the  grounds  o 
that  freedman  of  the  emperor 
the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual  ascent 
about  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  passing  over  a  de- 
pression on  the  hill  that  separates  the 
table dao4l  on  the  rt.,  upon  which  ihe 
city  of  Fidena?  is  supposed  to  have 
stood,  from  that  of  its  Arx  or  Citadel, 
which  is  now  marked  by  the  fann- 
buildings  of  Castel  Giubileo,  on  n 
precipitate  elevation,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  No  ruins  are  visible,  either  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  Ti- 
dente  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
modern  buildings  of  Castel  GinViIco 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIIT. 

"  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
bileo, you  are  led  round  till  yon  mett 
the    road,   where   it  issues  irom  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.     Besides  the   tomte  which  sre 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  far  into  the  rock,  and  bruuch- 
ing    ofi*   into    several   chambers  and 
passages.    Fidenoi,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been   taken  by  a  mine ;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  spot,  being  subsequently  enlar^d 
into   its  present  form,  had  not  Livy 
stated   that  the  cnmatilus  was  on  this 
opposite  side  of  Fideuro,   where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and   that  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.     The  chief  ne- 
cropolis of  Fidense  was  probably  en 
the  heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio 
de'  Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number 
of  caves ;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably   those    of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidena*  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.    The  walls  of  Fidens 
have    utterly    disappeared;    not  one 
stone  remains    on    another,    and  the 
;>rokeu  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes^  '  few  aiicient 
cities,   of  which  few  or  no  vestiges 
remain,  have  had  the  good  fortune  » 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidena;.'     Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
?)  m.^ivcsm.B.Q\ae,menti(med  by  Diony 
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lO  Anio  vrith  that  stream,  as  set  forth  |  still  "visible.    After  crossing  the  tor- 


ly  I»ivy,  leave  ub  not  a  doubt  of  its 

le  site." — Dennis.* 

fielurtJing  to  Rome  on  foot  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  mside  up 
the  Talley  of  the  SetU;  Bagni,  whioli 
opens  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Castel  Giubileo,  passing  by  RedieicoUi 
Bufalotta,  and  the  Casale  di  Bella 
JJofina ;  from  the  latter  a  good  road  of 
im,f  by  Le  Vigrie  Nurn-e,  and  the  Mons 
Skw,  leads  to  the  ^  J '<mi^  JS'^omenttino, 
tod  from  thence  in  1  hr.  to  Borne  by 
Ihe  Porta  Pia. 

iU)OQt  12  m.  from  Home  by  the  Florence 
road,  formerly  Via  Cassia.  (A  carriage 
ifi>r  4  persons,  to  go  and  return  in  the 
e  day,  may  be  hired  for  25  fre.) 
Dressing  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  pasBlnp 
2ie  Acqna  Traversa,  ire  see  on  the  L  of 
the  road,  at  5  ra,  distance,  the  tomb  of 
J*ubUus  Vibiiis  Mariauiis  and  his  wife, 
traditionally  called  Nero's  tomb,  in 
ite  of  the  very  distiuct  inscription 


rent  called  the  Tnria,  near  which  are 
the  mine  of  a  ttmvb,  the  path  turns  to 
the  1.  or  N.W.,  and  from  this  point 
along  the  table-laud  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tiiria  and  of  the  Valca  or 
Cremera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi  (the  2  streams 
which  surround  the  site  of  Veli),  we 
see  on  the  height  on  the  1.  the  Arco 
di  Pino,  an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which 
the  road  in  ancient  times  is  supposed 
to  have  descended  to  the  river.  The 
elevated  ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley 
is  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that 
occupied  by  the  Ho  man  camp  during 
tlie  siege.  Another  route  from  Home 
crosses  the  Ponte  Molle  and  follows 
a  bridle-path  which  turns  off  to  the  1. 
at  the  bth  m,  on  the  Via  Flamioia, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Cremera. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditions 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veil,  will  be  to  start  from  Isola, 
descend  to  the  Alolino,  follow  the  1. 
batik  of  the  torrent  as  far  as  P(mte 
fMl*  fsolii^  cross  it,  continue  along 
On  a  rise  to  the  rt.  is  the  picturesque    the  bank  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
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group  of  pine-trees  and  fortified  farm 
of  Buoa*Ricovero.  Farther  on  the  1.  is 
the  roediiDval  tower  dei  Corvi,  The 
10th  m.  brings  us  to  the  qunudam  post- 
liOQse  of  La  Storta.  soon  after  which 
the  road  to  laola  ramesd,  the  modem 
and  BOW  wretched  representative  of 
Veil,  branches  off  to  the  rt.  At  laola 
TitniMe  a  guide  will  be  found,  and 
the  key  of  the  Painted  Tomb  must 
hi  obtained.  The  guide  can  provide 
donkeys.  To  see  the  Mill,  the  Ponte 
Bodo,  the  ^ate  of  the  Columbarium, 
and  the  Painted  Tomb,  requires  2  hrs. 
The  Arx  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit 
of  the  city,  4  hrs.  Equestrians  or 
pedestrians  will  shorten  the  road  to 
Veii  by  turning  off  from  the  high  road 
opposite  the  Tomb  of  Vibiiis  Marittiins, 
i^liere  an  ancient  road  (  Via  Veientin-^) 
▼ill  be  recognised  from  the  vestiges  of 
pavemeDt  and   foundations   of  tombs 

•  Sig.  Roaa  places  the  Arx  of  Fideiuc  at  tbe 
E.  extJViiiiijr  of  the  pSateAU.  oa  the  rt.  of  the 
ptisltion  morri  /xj  accordaDCc  wfth  ibe 
from  Home  thun  CtLstcl  CIJubjIeQ, 


escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponte 
Bodo,  and  the  Porta  Speseeeria  ;  from  the 
latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  about 
J  in,  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
in  it<i  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  tbe  Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it  may  Ih;  lvt*tter.  after  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Colwnbarimn,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Boman  pave- 
ment^ to  strike  across  the  table-laud  to 
the  Piazza  d^Armi,  about  1 J  in.  off:  :&om 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is 
a  splendid  view  over  the  Campagua. 
From  the  Piazza  d*Arroi  a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Aroo  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola:  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  \'m  "OaeTe  \%\\.v>Xfe^wii\  'vi&.'<. 
trouble  o£  a  ^crasa\v\c^\:&i<i\x^V^Nstv^^- 
wood  anibnets. 
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As  early  as  the  15th  century  the 
Italian  auti({uarieB  began  to  di&cuss 
the  locality  of  Veii,  and  from  that 
pt-Tiod  to  the  beg-ioniujS:  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the 
subject  of  speculation  and  dispute. 
Recent  discoveries  have  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Veii  was  situated 
between  the  two  streams  above  men- 
tioned, below  the  rocky  citadel  of 
Isolu  Farnese.  Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-koown 
Etruscan  families  have  been  discov- 
fered.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  the  Tarnuitii  celebrated  by  Virgil, 
and  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
families  which  embraced  the  cause  of 
Rome  during  the  siege:  they  gave 
name  to  the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by 
the  aruBpiceSf  and  consulted  as  late  us 
the  4th  century  by  the  emperor  Julian 
iu  his  expedition  against  tlie  Persians. 
Dionysius  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
third  war  in  which  Bumulus  was  en- 
gaged against  Veii,  that  it  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  League,  distant  from  Rome 
100  stadia,  situated  ou  a  lofty  and  in- 
sulated rock,  and  as  large  as  Athens. 
The  distance  of  100  stadia  is  exactly 
12^  m.  from  the  capital,  calculating  8 
staxlia  to  the  Roman  mile ;  the  other 
points  of  the  description  will  be  ad- 
verted to  hereafter.  On  the  capture 
of  Veii  by  Camillus,  bc.  393,  after  a 
10  years'  siege,  the  site  was  long  de- 
serted, until  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
when  au  Irnperiiiil  municipum  arose  in 
it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Propertius  tells  as  that  the 
Etruscan  area  was  converted  into  pas- 
tures in  his  day  : — 

•*  Nraic  tntffl  miiros  pnetoris  bncdnn  lentl 

Cuutat,  et  in  veBtrls  iiaaibiia  arvii  metunt," 
ElM.  1, 11. 


In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florns  Rays 
"  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii  ? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  ii  are 
visible?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  ia 
our  annuls  when  they  would  make  lis 
hvjieve  hi  the  existence  of  Veii ; "   a 

^t^m^fkabh  pasiiHgCyas  the  Romavi  mu- V \Wm  iiy"^^"Mctv\\-^  VA.twwan,  which  are] 
uicipium  was  then  flourishiDg  w'u\v\\i\\vo\\o«fc4  \w  >i>\^  xoc?«,'vcv  «%vytN  4Lw 
»  short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  wa\V&\\\ou,'^T,Tifeu\m\%G'l«^\\!:\wcwSW.^ 


which  we  shall  presently  notice, 
tain  ecclesiastical  documents  inforra 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name 
of  Isola  di  Poute  Veoeno,  and  in  more 
recent  times  Isola  Faroese.  This 
tower  was  a  position  of  some  strength, 
as  the  hostages  sent  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  to  pope  Paschal  II,  were 
placed  ia  it  for  security.  In  the  Uth 
century  it  was  held  by  the  Orsini,  aud 
iu  1485  was  captured  by  Prospero 
Colonna.  In  the  contests  of  Alex- 
ander VL  with  the  Orsini,  Isola  w»s 
besieged  hy  Crosar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  tlw* 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
duchies  of  Castro  and  Roneiglione, 
aud  to  have  derived  from  their  posses- 
sors the  name  of  Farnese.  In  the 
17th  centy.  it  passed  to  the  Papal 
Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820  to 
the  duchess  of  ChaVdais,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  the  qaeen  of  Sardinia, 
and  from  her  to  the  late  empress  of 
Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  HolsteriiiiB 
had  iKJth  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  IsoU 
Farnese.  Sir  William  Gel!  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  examined  and  traced 
the  ancient  walls  throughout  the  greatrr 
part  of  their  circuit ;  and  was  convinced 
that  the  account  of  Dionysius,  describ- 
ing the  city  as  being  as  large  as  Athens, 
was  not  exaggerated.  The  few  frag- 
ments of  wall  thus  discovered,  con- 
cealed among  tufts  of  brushwood  and 
by  accninulationa  of  soil,  are  composed 
of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa,  some 
of  which,  particularly  on  the  nnrthertt 
and  eastern  sides,  are  from  9  to  11 
feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gel!  considered 
that  the  table-land  at  the  eastera  ex- 
tremity of  the  ancient  city,  called  by 
the  peasants  the  Fiazsa  d'  Armi,  > 
the  Etniscan  citadel^  and  that  Is 
stood  ontside  the  walls*  From  the 
piik-hral  caves  aud  niches,  "most  o 
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was  Dotbing  more  tlian  part  uf  the 
Necropolis  of  Veii."  r^ibby  thought 
thiit  Uola  w^  too  comoiandiiig  and 
too  importaiit  an  elevation  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  without  the -walls  by  a  people 
so  warlike  as  the  EtruscauB,  ana  con- 
sequently regarded  it  as  the  ancient 
Arx,  on  which  stood  the  Deleb rated 
Temple  of  Jnuo,  into  wliich  the 
mine  of  Camiilus  penetrated.  In  the 
£aaks  of  Isola  are  nnmeroussepnlchral 
cbaxnberfi,  but  no  trace  of  the  cmii- 
culns  of  Camiilus  has  been  discoTered. 
The  site  of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  lies  between  two  streams.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Fosso  di  Formello, 
the  ancient  Creraera,  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  Veii  with 
the  Fabii :  it  rises  under  tlie  Monte  del 
Sorbo,  to  the  W.  of  Baceano,  and  en- 
circles the  site  of  Veii  on  its  N.  and 
E.  sides.  The  second  stream  rises  near 
Torretta,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia, 
aud  is  traversed  by  the  modem  road 
near  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  i  2  m.  from 
Rome  ;  near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself 
in  a  fine  cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet 
high,  and  then  proceeds  along  a  deep 
channel,  separatiug  leola  from  the  rest 
of  Veii  5  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Isola  it  receives  two  small  torreuts, 
called  the  Storta  and  the  PinOt  and  is 
thence  called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi : 
it  joins  the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza 
d'  Armi.  These  two  streams  very 
clearly  define  the  triangular  space 
occupied  by  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  mins  are  undergoing  such  con- 
stant changes  that  do  description  cau 
hold  good  even  from  year  to  year. 

Beginning  with  the  road  from  Isola 
to  Formello,  we  descend  inttj  the  valley 
of  the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictur- 
esque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  auoii 
reach  the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in 
span  :  the  gate  which  opened  from  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  TotU  de^SettePagif  through  which 


passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Be- 
tuming,  and  following  the  streani., 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gal 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isolu,  and  called  the  Porta  deU' 
Arce.  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Campana,  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  iu  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Arx 
or  Piazza  d'Armi,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gate  in  thi?  direction  of  Fidence, 
called  the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  t, 
curious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
a  cemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
**  La  Scaletta/*  were  discovered  in 
1840,  by  Mr,  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Oremera,  we  may  trace  the  gates  ia 
the  eastern  aud  northern  circuit  of  thi 
city:  the  first  is  the  Porta  di  Piotni 
Pertmsa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Perlusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  by  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccarcccia^  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  iu  the 
Campagna.     It  was  excavated  by  the 

Sueen  of  Sardinia ;  but  nothing  was 
isco%'ered  to  eoufirm  Cell's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertins  king 
of  Veil,  or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientiue 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  rites. 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Porta  Spesieria  by  Canina :  some  of 
the  iuternal  fonilicatioiis  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of  quad- 
rangular bkicks  <if  tufa ;  two  roads  led 
out  of  it,  one  to  La  E'ietra  Pertusa,  the 
other  to  Mont«  Musino,  a  remarkable 
couical  volcanic  hill  eastward  of  Eac- 
cano,  and  above  Scrofauo  (Sacntm 
Fawnn),  surrounded  by  broad  artificial 
terraces,  whose  summit,  cUit.K*id.  V^aJcw 
fine  groves  oi  o^V%,  ^.u^  c,Q\s\\sNasi^v&% 
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ruins  of  a  ciroular  building  supposed  to 
be  the  Ara  Mutiffi^  the  Temple  of  the 
Etruscan  Venus,  Inside  the  Porta 
Spezieria  are  some  remaius  of  an 
Etruscan  CohlmhariilIn^  in  the  form  of 
pigeonholes  irregularly  pierced  in  the 
vertical  walls  of  the  tufa  rock ;  and 
liigher  up  a  wt4l-preserved  fragment 
of  a  Roman  road.  Between  this  aad 
the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufa, 
many  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and 
fi  ft.  high,  hut  they  no  longer  exist ; 
the  walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  of 
bricks  each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a 
peculiarity  of  construction  which  has 
not  Iwen  observed  in  any  other  Etrus- 
can city.  The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufa,  240  ft.  lotig»  15  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  Ijlgh,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  river:  it  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood  that  it  may  easily  be 
passed  without  notice,  although  it  fornas 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entitince  to  Veil 
front  the  N.,  and  that  by_  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  Ihe  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.  The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Luciea  Bonaparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments, 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colomba- 
i:io,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  rots  worn  by  aucient 
chariot- wheels  ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting 
on  bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
.scrlbed.  The  last  gate  is  the  Porta 
Sutrina^  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work  baik  upon  Etruscan  piers.  1h,e 
aadeot  road  which  entered  VeVi  by  tke 


after  traversing  the  whole  length 
the  city,  and  fell  into  th«  Via  Cmk 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modern 
ixmd  from  Rome.  The  gate  fece^Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  letl  to  il. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  <l«ll' 
Isola,  from  which  we  commencctl  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  lu  the  plain  on  the  K. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  seveisl 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbariDm 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  nmoi* 
cipium,  founded  by  the  einf)erors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  twi 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  Tht 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement; 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and 
paiutings,  but  all  of  these  are  dot 
destroyed,  and  the  3  chambers  of 
which  the  building  was  composed 
are  in  a  state  of  rum.  Near  it  were 
found  the  2  colossal  heads  of  Tiberhu 
and  Augustus,  the  sitting  colossal 
statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statm; 
of  German icus,  and  some  other  id- 
teresting  fragments  of  the  imperial 
period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  th€ 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  \h<i 
very  interesting  Paklted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  March ese  Campaiia  in  the 
winter  of  1842.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  re- 
quire a  fee  for  attending.  It  is  the 
only  tomb  which  is  now  open  at  Veil, 
and  has  been  left  with  its  furnitore  in 
the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was 
when  opened.  The  passage  cut  in  the 
tufa  rock  leading  to  the  tomb  was 
guarded  by  -2  crouching  lions,  and  the 
entrance  itself  is  still  similarly  guarded, 
On  either  side  of  this  passage  are 
traces  of  two  small  cbambtrs,  which 
probably  served  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture for  dependents.  The  sopulcltnl 
vault  consists  of  two  low%  gloomy 
chambers  excavated  in  the  volcnaic 
^wsc  fexm«^d  of  converg*. 
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^ate  of  FideBs&  passed  out  of  U  liete 
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iside-  The  -walls  of  the  outer  one 
re  covered  with  grotesque  paintiugH 
'  inea,  boys,  horses,  leopards,  cats, 
inged  sphinxes,  and  dogs,  remarkable 
ir  their  i-ude  executiou,  strange 
jloaring,  and  disproportionate  forms, 
bese  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
iquity,  and  are  remarkable  as  being 
nuch  ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their 
liaracter  than  those  discovered  in  the 
I^Bted  tombs  of  Tarqiiinii  and  other 
Struscan  sites-  On  either  side  of  the 
)omb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
rhicb,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skele- 
on,  but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 
)oth  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  sl  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
ous of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the 
weapon  which  probably  deprived  the 
warrior  of  life.  The  other  skeleton, 
from  the  absence  of  armour,  is    sup- 

Rosed  to  have  been  that  of  a  female, 
[icali  remarks  that  the  style  and 
decorations  of  tliis  tomb  show  no  imi- 
tation of  the  Egyptian,  and  that  **  all 
is  genuinely  national,  and  characteris- 
lic  of  the  primitive  Etruscan  school/' 
The  large  earthen  jars,  which  were 
found  to  contain  human  ashes,  are  in 
the  earliest  style  of  Etruscan  pottery. 
The  inner  or  smaller  chamber  has  two 
beams  carved  in  relief  on  the  ceiling, 
with  a  low  ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round 
3  of  its  sides,  on  which  stand  ^iquare 
teiiierary  urns  or  chests,  that  contained 
human  ashes,  with  several  jars  and 
ees.  In  the  centre  is  a  low  bronze 
hrazier  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
iprobably  served  for  burning  perfumes, 
tOn  the  wall  opposite  the  doorway  are 
painted  6  small  man y*co loured  discs 
or  paterEB,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  hitherto  incon- 
clusive discussion.  Above  them  are 
;3nany  stumps  of  nails  in  the  walls, 
irhich  liave  rusted  away  with  all  trace 
of  the  articles  which  were  suspcuded 
from  them.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
sepulchre  that,  unlike  many  other 
Etruscan  tombs,  it  has  no  epitaph  or 
inscription,  on  sarcophagus,  urn,  cip- 
pas,  or  t)}e,  to  record  the  came  of  tae 
peraons  who  were  interred  in  it. 


The  andqaariaa  will  find  a  detailed  ^  to  C»rt\i&gfe^>¥*^«'Ba*^^^^^ 


description  of  Veil,  accompanied  by 
numerous  plaus,  maps  and  views,  in 
Cnnina's  *  I'Antica  Citta  di  Veil,' 
printed  at  Home  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etroria 
Maritiraaj  and  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Deuuis's  work  on  the  *  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of  Elrnria.' 

The  modern  hamlet  of  laola  is  in 
a  state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  15  th  ccnty,;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  popnlaiion,  which  selilora 
exceeds  100  sonls^  bears  sufHcieut  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  to  St.  Faiicrazio,  was  built  in  the 
1 5th  cent>\,  after  the  siege  by  Caesar 
liorgia;  It  coiitains  a  fresco  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a  work 
probably  of  that  period. 

Prima  Porta,  bt  the  Via  Flaminia» 
TO  THE  Villa  of  Livia,  thknce  to 
FiANo,  uv  THE  Via  Tibehina, 

This  is  an  agreeable  drive,  and  the 
road  excellent. 

On  leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  travti'se  an  increasing 
suburb  as  far  as  the  Ponte  Molle,  to 
which  there  is  a  horse -tramway. 

The  Ponto  Molle,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
erecied  (b.c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Marcus 
iEmiliua  Scauru8,'and  is  memorable 
in  hifilory.  It  was  on  it  that  the 
envoys  of  the  AUobmges,  implicated 
in  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Cicero  (b,c.  63), 
and  it  was  from  its  parapets  that  the 
body  ©f  Maxeutius  was  hurled  into 
the  river  with  his  spoils,*  after  his 
defeat  by  Coustautine  5  m.  higher  up 
on  the  Via  Flamitiia.  The  present 
bridge  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. : 
its  foundations,  however,  are  ancient, 
A  tower  formerly  stood  at  its  N. 
extremity  to  defend  the  passage,  which 
has    been    converted   into   a   kind   of 

•  TliP  Ptory  of  tlip  if-brttiichod  ciinde'lttbrum 
ImvlDg  beeu  thrown  tuui  tli«  Tiber  ftfter  the 
defcdt  uf  MaJLCutlua  te  a  u\tTft  \Ki^^\ Aws»Ast.^ 
on  no  WT\VV;\1   ftAiViii^AA^^  -,  \^AR»ft.  \*^^«»'>N^^ 
8tiitC6  po*\tiN%\^  tti1i.V  1^  ^^"^^^.^^^^ 
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triumphal  urcb.  At  one  end  of  the 
parapets  are  colossal  statues  of  the 
Virj^Q  and  St.  John  NepwDiucene,  at 
the  other  of  the  Saviour  aud  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  by  MocdU.  The  Poute 
Molle  was  the  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions on  the  I4th  May,  1849,  wheu 
the  French  invading  army  under 
General  Oiitlinot,  attempted  to  carry 
it,  but  failed,  tbo  Roniaus  having 
blown  up  its  northern  arch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  marked  by 
a  ruiued  sepulchre,  ran  close  to  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  FolloTving  the 
modern  Flamhiia  a  littU*  more  inland, 
over  a  gentle  rising  ground  for  1|  m,, 
we  pass  ou  the  rt.  the  medieval  Tor 
di  Qaiiito,  which  derives  ite  iiume 
from  beiiip  near  the  5th  m.,  reckoning 
from  the  Capitol;  and  a  short  way 
beyond  we  cross  the  openings  into 
the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  of  the  vallejs 
of  the  Acqua  Traversa  or  Crescenza 
and  Inviolatella,  up  which  there  are 
good  rides  to  the  Via  Cassia  and  Veii 
(p.  495)*  Soon  after  the  plain  is  bor- 
dered on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with 
precipitous  escarpnienls,  composed  of 
volcanic  conglomerate,  which  extends 
all  the  rest  of  our  way  to  Prima  Porta. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  an 
artificial  cavern  may  be  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff  on  the  1,,  which  once 
served  as  a  sepulchre,  in  which  were 
found  numerous  inscriptions  relative 
to  the  Nasos,  the  family  of  Ovid.  The 
paintiugB  upou  its  walls,  which  existed 
in  the  17th  centy.  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared,  and  the  inscriptions  have 
been  dispersed^  stone  having  b^en 
exten-sively  quarried  along  tlds  cliff 
of  late  years.  From  here,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road,  a  meadow  plain 
extends  to  the  Tiber  :  m  it  are  several 
ruined  sepuU'hree  that  mark  the  line 
of  the  Via  Flaiuinia.  It  was  on  this 
flat  that  took  place  the  battle,  so  im- 
portanl  tii  the  history  of  Christianity, 
between  Constantine  and  Maxentius 
(a.I).  312),  ending  in  the  defeat  of 
the  latter.  Before  reaching  Prima 
Porta  the  road  crosses  the  Cremcra 
torrent,  desceuding  from  VeVi,  and 
soon  after  tlmt  of  Prima  Porta  from 
Scrafano.       Here  the  Via  Tiberima. 


anciently  Flwnentatis,  branches  off  oa 
the  rt.  to  Procojo  and  Fiano,  and  a 
slight  ascent  brings  us  to 

Prima  Porta,  the  station  of  att  5fijw 
Eiibnt^  on  the  Via  Flaniiniii,  wbj  in 
ancient  times  the  first  haltiug-pkcc  out 
of  Kome,  and  9  m.  distant  from  the 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  the  foot  of  th« 
Capitol.  On  the  heights  to  the  rt. 
Btood  the  Villa  Veientiua  of  Livin,  in 
later  times  known  as  the  Vilhi  Ceeaanun 
ad  QaUinaB  Albaa,  haviitg  dei^cetided 
to  the  successors  of  Augustus.  AI' 
though  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
site  of  an  edifice  so  often  mentioued 
by  ancient  authors,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  excavations  on  it  were  not  it- 
tempted  until  1863,  when  amongst  the 
first  di.scoveriea  was  the  fine  statue  of 
Augustus,  now  in  the  Braccio  Naovo 
of  the  Vatican  Museum.  Subseqatnt 
researches  led  to  the  opening  (if  * 
suite  of  chambers,  richly  deccraietlt 
which  probably  formed  the  lower  floor 
of  the  imperial  villa,  one  of  which  was 
covered  with  paintings  in  excellent 
preservation,  representing  a  garden,  in 
which  the  plants,  flowers,  and  liirdB 
are  dt*igued  with  great  accnrucy. 
Amongst  thelatler  a  number  of  white 
pige<3iJSof  the  same  race  as  those  seen 
at  the  prestnt  day  about  home. 

The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ud  GaUtnon  Aibas, 
is  curious-  Founded  by  Livia  on  oue 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Veientiua,  from 
being  in  the  territory  of  Veii,  At  a 
later  period  it  was  called  the  Tdlft 
Cmsarum  ad  Gailinas  Albas,  fi-om  ft 
legend  recorded  by  Dion  Cassias, 
Suetonius,*  Pliny,t  &c.,  that  au  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  hen 
(galliim  alba),  Tvhicb,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-brauch 

*  •'  Liviie  ollm,  post  Angusti  KUtim  nuptins, 
Yeieunuium     duum     revlsenti      prett-ni'luuij 
Aquila  gAllindiii  albara  rttiiiuluni  lauri  tvjAt 
tcueutt^ui,  ila  uL  mpacrat  dciniHit  in  grcitiiti 
.  .  .  taut*  palloruni  Mbolett  provenit  ut  hot 
qiuKiue  ea  villa  ad  GalUaas  voceiur."— Suetuii 
in  Yit,  Galbff. 

-^  In  vilJa  Ca-Rarum  fluvlo  Tibcri  {mpmiti 
jiav't.n  wiWAm  \«vV\¥:tn.Y\«KA'aiS.  Via,  quu  ol ' 
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in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of  the 
race  of  bLrds  for  which  it  became  so 
celebrated,  as  the  laurel-berries  did  of 
the  plantations  from  which  the  iiii- 
perial  triumphators  were  crowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sae- 
tODiDs  states  that,  on  the  appproachiiig 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Julian  line,  the  white  fowls  be^n  to 
pine  away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither, 
the  race  of  both  disappearing  with  the 
last  of  the  imperial  line  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Augustus.  The  villa  occupied 
the  table-land  above  the  Osteria  of 
Prima  Porta,  which  is  of  inconsider- 
able extent,  but  in  a  lovely  position^ 
commanding  a  nmgulticent  View  up 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over 
a  great  extent  of  the  territories  of  Veii 
and  Fidenffi,  with  Sabina  and  its  lofty 
Apennines  beyond,  and  of  the  Alban 
and  VolBcian  mountaing  to  the  south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberiiia 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  ba^  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  Piano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
family  of  Ottobnoni,  Before  reaching 
Fiano,  the  tourist  interested  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  can  visit  some  of  the 
large  breeding-farms  for  horses  and 
homed  cattle— on  the  I.  the  two  Pro- 
cojos,  the  property  of  Prince  Chigj; 
and  Riano,  behmging  to  Prince  di 
Pionibino,  At  Fiano,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Fiavinin,  is  a 
large  dilapidated  mansion  bt-longing 
to  the  duke.  An  excellent  carriage- 
road  follows  the  rt,  bank  of  the  Tiber 
from  Piano  to  Ponte  Felice,  passing  by 
?fazzano  and  Ponzano,  at  the  £.  base 
of  Soracte. 

Bracctano  and  its  Lake. 

This  excursion  takes  us  2G  m.  from 
Kome,  and  will  well  repay  the  journey. 
It  may  be  made  in  1:1  hours  with  a 
carriage  and  pair.  Bracciano  and 
Vicarello  may  be  visited  in  the  same 
day.  A  public  conveyance  leaves 
Home  daily  from  the  Albergo  dell' 
Oreo,  performing  the  journey  in  5  brs. 
There  is  a  very  fair  Inn  at  Bracciano, 
the  Osreria  Piva. 
heuv'in^  Home,  we  ibIJow  the  high 


road  to  Florence  i^  for  as  La  Storta, 
a  short  distance  beyond  which  we 
turn  off  to  the  1.  to  follow  the  Via 
Claudia,  which  led  from  the  Via 
Cassia  to  Cosa.  The  road  passes  for 
the  next  5  tn.  through  an  uninteresting 
country  consisting  of  large  pasturage 
farms.  At  the  1 4th  m.  from  Rome  the 
Aquasona  stream,  descending  from  the 
hills  of  Cesauo,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile 
farther  on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careisc,  a 
Koman  station  of  the  Antoniue  Itine- 
rary. Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Kuuva, 
the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
rent, into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
k'Bda  to  the  deserted  village  of  OaleTa, 
which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
ravine  through  which  the  Anyone  runs 
is  beautiful,  enclosed  between  pre- 
cipices of  tufa  and  bxsaltic  lava,  on  one 
of  which  is  perched  the  meiHiicval  towu. 
Although  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
was  an  Ktriiscau  or  Roman  town  iliere, 
mo  ancient  remains  have  hitherto  been 
discovered.  The  modera  Galera  has 
existed  from  the  11th  centy.,  and  its 
counts  in  the  12th  and  i:Hh  were  in- 
fluential lords  of  the  district  situated 
between  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  the  hills 
of  Baecaiio,  und  the  Via  Claudia.  In 
12'2(!  Galera  became  possessed  hy  the 
Orsini  family,  who  held  it,  with  fre- 
qui'ut  vicissitudes,  until  1670.  The 
town  has  for  half  a  century  been  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria, 
and  presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
lation with  its  unroofed  uud  abandoned 
churches  and  houses,  overgrown  with  * 
rank  vegetation  and  tenanted  only  by 
reptiles.  The  rock  on  which  it  stancfg 
13  a  fine  mass  of  black  lava,  rising 
through  the  volcanic  tufa,  surroundtul 
on  3  of  its  nearly  vertical  sides  by  the 
deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is  entered 
by  a  double  gate  towards  the  N.,  over 
•w hiLcb  ave  vW Ov%\tt\  wct«&  %  vaKsv^  ^^il^lfiiife. 
Viov\se?i  lixvA.  ^  ?.Vtt^^^\e%  Q*?^  •Savvx^'o.  -ax^ 
5t\\\  exect.   *V\x^  «)\^«  ^^^"  '^^'^  "^"^  ^"^"^ 
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centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N,W.  angle 
of  the  town  :  oti  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsini,  a  fine  brick  edifice.  The 
position  is  exceedingly  romantic,  and 
Its  complete  solitude  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  examples  of  t!ie  in- 
fluence of  malaria  which  it  is  possible 
to  eouceive.  The  valley  of  the  Arrone, 
which  extends  from  Galera  to  below 
Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road  frona 
Borne  to  ClTita  Vecchia,  is  extremely 
picturesque  in  its  upper  portion : 
watered  by  the  perennial  stream  flow- 
ing from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadowtj  and  pasturage-ferms^  The 
bottom  of  the  valley  consists  of  rich 
meadows,  the  hills  of  grazing  land, 
over  which  rise  woods  of  ilex,  cork* 
tree  and  oak.  The  farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  of  Casal  di 
Galera,  belonging  to  the  March ese  di 
Kocca  Giovaiie,  and  lower  down  of 
Testa  di  Lepre,  die  property  of  Prince 
Doria,  well  repay  a  visit  from  those 
who  take  an  intekost  in  the  agricaltnre 
of  the  Komau  Campagna. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-road 
branches  off  on  the  rt,  to  Anfruillara. 
About  3  m.  before  reaching  Bracciano 
we  enter  on  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
pavement  of  the  Via  Claudia,  well  pre- 
served for  more  than  a  mile  i  soon 
afterwards  the  town  and  its  castle  come 
into  view  to  great  advantage.  A  tlai 
marshy  tract>  called  Lago  Morto,  from 
tlie  small  pestilential  pool  that  some- 
times exists  in  it,  is  passed  on  the  L 
From  here  the  lake  is  first  seen^  with 
the  village  of  Trevigaano  on  its  oppo- 
Bite  shore,  backed  by  the  conical  peak 
of  Kocca  Homaua.  About  a  mile 
before  reaching  Bracciano  the  road 
turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via  Claudia 
continuing  in  a  straight  line  past  the 
convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of  the 
town. 

Bracciano  contains  a  pop.  of  3050 
Inhab.  Prom  its  elevation  and  being 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  lake,  its 
climate   is  less   unhealthy  than  most 

J}1aces  around;  it  enjoys  a  certaiu 
e^'ee  of  prosperity  from    its   iron 
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for  the  milh.  At  the  N.  extremity  of 
Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  kke, 
is  the  baronial  Castle,  built  in  the  15tii 
century  by  the  Orsini,  They  retained 
possession  of  it  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Odescalchi  family,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Don 
Marino  Torlonia,  bnt  after  some  yeare 
was  re-purchased  by  the  Odescalchi. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  realljui- 
tion  of  a  baronial  residence  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  storj'  of  ro- 
mance, and  was  the  first  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
expressed  an  anxiety  to  visit  on  his 
arrival  in  Borne.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  best,  although  not  most 
ancient,  specimens  of  the  feudal  castles 
of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble  and 
imposing  aspect.  Its  ground-plan  is  a 
pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the  longest, 
towards  the  town,  having  2  lofty  towers 
connected  by  a  machicolated  wall ;  3 
other  towen  stand  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  lake:  the  windows  are 
s^juare  and  small,  the  walls  built  of 
black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in  part, 
from  the  pavement  of  tlie  Via  Cassia. 
On  the  N,  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasten 
bearing  the  shields  of  the  Orsini ;  a 
decortited  outdoor  staircase,  with  some 
remains  of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court  The  interior 
of  the  castle  in  the  great  hall  shows 
traces  of  frescoes,  att.  to  F.  Zucchero, 
forming  a  kind  of  frieze  of  ^mily 
portraits ;  beyond  this  are  2  large 
rooms,  wiih  roofs  decorated  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  17th  centy.,  and 
other  rooms.  The  apartments  oe* 
cupied  by  the  owner  arc  small.  No 
visitor  to  the  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  the 
View  over  the  lake  and  surrounding 
cowwlT^  Is  commanding;  looking  S.W. 
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midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes  ;  on  tlie  rt 
the  valley  of  Manziana,  with  the  hill  of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it  ;  turning  towards  the  lake 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  fortst 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills 
that  encircle  this  picturesque  basin  ;  in 
front  is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  baihs  of  VjcBrello,  and 
farther  to  the  rt.  the  town  of  Trevigaana 
upon  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake;  behind  Trevignano  rises  a  re- 
markable group  of  nills;  the  pointed 
p«ak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romano  (2026  ft.).  To  the  rt.  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks 
the  site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Val  d'  Inferno;  and  farther  still 
a  white  line  near  the  lake  shows  the 
course  of  the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The 
plain  through  which  the  Arrone  flows 
from  the  lake  intervenes  between  this 
point  and  the  high  promontory  on 
which  stands  the  town  of  Anguilkra  : 
the  fine  woods  between  the  latter  and 
Bracciano  are  those  of  Mondragoue. 
Beyond  Monte  di  Kocca  Bomana  may 
he  discovered  the  peaks  of  the  Clminian 
range,  Soriano,  and  the  Monte  di  Vico, 
farther  E.  the  ridge  of  Soracte,  and 
more  in  the  foreground,  nnd  extending 
towards  the  Tiber  and  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  the  low  volcanic  group  sur- 
rounding Baccano,  with  the  pointed  bill 
of  Monte  Musino,  the  Ara  Mutiffi,  at 
its  eastern  extremity. 

ThelAke,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
20  m.  in  circumference,  upwards  of 
7  m.  across,  and  its  surface  540  ft. 
above  the  sea,  presents  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  great  volcanic  depression; 
it  is  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of  the  ancients, 
and  derived  its  name  from  an  Etruscan 
city  of  Sabate,  which  was  believed  by 
I  the  Roman  historians  Co  have  been 
sabmerged  under  its  waters.  It  in 
fkmed  for  its  eels  and  fish. 

A  road  of  7  m.  leads  N.W.  from 
Bracciano  to  the  village  of  Oriolo  (1 207 
Inhab.),  containing  a  villa  of  the 
Altieri  family  :  it  passes  through  a 
pretty  country  on  the  skirts  of  the 
f  forefit  ill  which  f  he  Ac«jna  Paola 
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has  its  sources.  The  ch,  is  beautifolly 
placed  on  a  hill  commanding  the  whol 
of  the  lake :  it  dates  from  the  8th  off 
9tli  century,  and  oceupies  the  site  of 
a  Roman  villa  called  PauBiKpoii^  built 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Mftius 
Hedonius,  us  we  may  see  on  the  in- 
scription preserved  under  the  portico. 
The  pavennent  is  composed  of  ancient 
fragments,  among  which  is  one  with 
the  name  of  Oerraanicus. 

Basaano  di  Sutari  is  a  village  of  1962 
Inhab.,  between  Oriolo  and  Sutri,  which 
latter  town  stands  5  m.  N.  of  Oriolo, 
It  is  well  worth  the  walk  or  ride, 
although  the  road  is  bad,  to  visit  the 
ta&tellaled  palace  belonging  to  tie 
Odescalchi  fiimily.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Fortified  maasioii 
of  the  16tb  centy,,  with  moat,  and 
square  towers  at  the  corners,  ItJ 
chief  attraction  now  consists  in  the 
remarkably  fine  hut  little  known 
fresco  paintings,  hy  Domenichino  and 
Albani,  which  adora  the  principal 
balls,  and  which  are  as  efiective  as 
the  celebrated  works  of  the  Caracci 
in  the  Famese  palace  in  Rome.  The 
8ala  delle  Pitture,  painted  by  Albani, 
presents  ou  the  vaulted  ceiling  a 
magnificent  compOBition  of  the  Fall 
of  Phaeton.  In  the  compartments  of 
the  walls  are  the  iQilet  of  Ymm^  a  fine 
group  of  Syrens^  Galatea  icith  Tritons 
itfid  A^ympks,  A  Satf/r  drinhiruf,  &c. 
In  the  rfM>m  painted  by  Domeuichino 
the  principal  subject  is  a  beanttful  com- 
position comprising  numerous  figures, 
and  entitled  the  Sacnjice^  It  is  balanced 
by  Dimia,  her  Njimphs  and  Acteon, 

A  good  road  leads  from  Bracciano  to 
the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevignano, 
round  the  N,  shore  of  the  lake.  Oa 
this  road  is  the  ch.  of  San  Liberate, 
distant  about  2  m.  from  Bracciano. 


Vicarello  derives  its  name  probably 
from  Vitus  Anrelii :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquae  Aureliw,  which  some  antiquaries 
have  vdeBl\^ed  ^\^tt  V\w-  tVo^^.  k\A\\.v- 

valets  ?^Te\a>\c\i.it^Q!aft^'*-^>^^^V 
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phureouB^  and  efficacious  in  cutaneous 
and  rheumatic  affections;  their  tem- 
p^ruture  is  about  113-  Fahr.;  they  are 
Blightly  acidulous,  and  contain  a  pro- 
portioD  of  salts  of  soda  sind  lime.  Being 
situated  in  an  insaltibrious  region,  they 
can  only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and 
June.  In  1 7,S7  these  baths  wtjre  given 
by  Clement  XII.  lo  the  College  of  Ger- 
man Jesuits,  who  <\'u\  much  to  render 
them  available.  Several  very  interest- 
ing antiquities  were  discovered  here 
in  clearing  out  the  ancient  reservoir, 
■which  are  noticed  in  our  description  of 
the  Kiriiherian  Museum  (see  p.  355). 
In  the  middle  ages  Vicart-llo  was  a 
fortified  village  beloapiup  to  the  mona- 
stery of  S.  Gregorio  on  the  Cselian.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in 
the  contests  of  the  Roman  barons  with 
Cola  di  Kienzo.  About  3  m.  from 
Vicarello  is 

TrevigB.flJio,  a  picturesque  village  of 
749  lohab.,  situated  on  a  projecting 
rockof  lavft,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  of  the  13th  centy.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city 
of  Trebonianum,  of  which  some  re- 
mains of  walls  are  still  visible.  Tre- 
vignano  is  one  of  the  feudal  posses- 
sions of  the  Orsini  family,  to  whom 
it  gave  the  title  of  count  in  the  14th 
centy.  The  Orsini  were  besieged 
here  in  the  1 5th  centy.  by  the  Colonnas 
and  by  Caesar  Borgia,  who  took  the 
castle  and  sacked  the  town,  which 
never  afterwards  recovered.  From 
Trevignano  a  road  leads  through  the 
deep  ravine  called  the  Val  d'  Inferno 
to  the  C<wxlc  di  Pollinet  on  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  lake  of  Bracciano 
from  the  Biaailer  craters  of  Martignano 
and  Stracciacappa^  on  the  western  side 
of  the  more  extensive  one  of  Baccano. 
There  is  also  a  good  road  from  Trevi- 
gnano to  the  Stat,  of  Sette  Vene,  25  m. 
from  Rome  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

About   5    miles  beyond  Polliiie  we 

cross  the    Arrone,  the    outlet  of  tlie 

lake   of  Bracciano ;  beyond  which  is 

Angttillara  (which  may  be  reached  by 

boat^  from   Trevignauo),  probably   a 

corruption     of    Angularia,    from    \l& 

situation    on    a  lofty   insulated  roc^t 

»boT9  tha  S,K  au^le    of   tl^e  \^« 


In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave  its 
to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a  title 
on  that  brauch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  ia  the 
history  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara,  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
ir>th  centy.,  still  retains  their  armorlul 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  successful  resistance  in  1485  lo 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Calabria. 
The  ch.,'dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assnnta, 
19  remarkable  for  its  fine  view  over 
the  lake.  In  various  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  vestiges  of  ancient 
foundations  and  numeroos  firagments  of 
marbles  and  inscriptions,  supposed  to 
mark  the  sites  of  Roman  villas.  The 
deserted  cb,  of  San  Stefano>  about  2  m. 
S.  of  Anguillara.  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  considered  to  belong  to  a  villa  of 
the  Ist  century  of  our  era.  Anguil- 
lara is  20  ra.  from  Rome:  the  road 
falls  into  the  Via  Claudia  at  the 
Osteria  Nnova.  A  bridle-road  from 
Bracciano  to  Corneto  passes  by  Rotp, 
La  Tolfa,  &c.  (20  m.).  At  the  latter 
place  the  mines  and  alum-works  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  geological 
tourist, 

StigliaiLO  is  on  the  way  from  Brac- 
ciano to  La  Tolfa,  about  half-way 
between  Maiiziaua  and  Rota,  and  1 
m.  on  the  I.  of  the  road.  It  la 
a  place  now  much  frequented  by  the 
Romans  for  its  mineral  waters  in  thtt 
months  of  May  and  June.  The 
modern  name  is  derived  from  Stygi- 
anum  Yictis,  a  place  on  the  Via 
Claudia.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are 
five  springs  —  two  for  bathing  and 
tliree  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  the  Bagno  Grande,  varies  from 
95°  to  104'=  Fahn,  of  the  Bagnarella 
from  140^  to  159^.  The  waters  con 
tain  Bulphates,  carbonates,  and  rau 
riates  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  an 
iron,  smaller  proportions  of  salts  o; 
ammonia  and  iodine,  and  sulphurctte 
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the  bathing  season ;  and  Dr.  Fedeli, 
an  eminent  medical  man  from  the 
capital,  attends  at  intervals.  The 
distance  from  Rome  is  33  m.,  from 
Bracciaoo  9,  and  a  public  conveyance 
starts  every  morning.  After  the 
middle  of  July  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  remain  at  Stsgliano,^  owing  to  the 
prcTalence  of  malaria^  although  the 
place  is  upwards  of  700  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 


§  5.   SEA-CoAar    ExctTRSlONB. 

Porto  and  Fiusiicino. 

This  excursion  is  most  easily  made 
hy  rail.  The  line  branches  oft  to  the 
1,  from  the  CivitA  Veechia  line  at 
Ponte  Gralera,  and  the  time  employed 
is  1  .J  hr. 

The  carriage-road  to  Porto  leaves 
Home  by  the  Porta  Portese,  and  fol- 
lows the  ancient  Via  Portuensis  for 
about  1^  m.  to  PoJtzo  Pantaleo  (about 
i  m.  from  the  P,  Porlese  is  the  tomb 
discovered  by  Sir  J,  Havile  in  li887. 
See  Tombs),  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Verde,  when  it  branches  off  to  the  rt», 
the  Via  Campana.  or  ViteUin^  and  ihe 
Civita  Veechia  railway  following  the 
plain  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river. 
Near  this  road,  6  m,  from  Rome,  on 
the  Monte  delle  Piche,  in  the  Vigna 
CJeccarelli,  have  been  discovered  sotne 
interesting  fragments  of  inscriptions 
relative    to    the     Fratres     Arvales^* 

•  The  Fratrtt  Arvalts  were  a  congregation  uf 
pri<?«t»,  Mill  tu  have  been  fortuiMj  by  ihe  twelve 
of  Acca  Lui^rtUa,  »be  nurse  of  llfiniuluis. 
tioii  contlimiHl  to  mM>t  until  ft  wns 
tij*:>  iTHntians  about  ajj.  :;38.  It 
nfr  the  R(  laihlicund  Ktnplre  of  the 
UH  i»ervjtiag:ei!  of  ihc  day;  th' Ir 
coanfctjjd  with  Africuliural  octupu- 
tiiviruns  — /im"  arvox,  ilh  nfati'i]  by 
Tbe  ruins  tiij»tt)VtTed  In  the  Vigim  Cj'c- 
constst  of  numerous  InsCTiplfons,  of  Die 
ulns  of  a  WTiftll  temple,  over  which  is  bulk 
tbe  modem  Casino  of  Uie  vineyard.  On  Uie  liill 
above  was  tf»e  aacired  wood*  Hero  was  sulv 
aeqiirntlv  fxravrirpil  a  small  Ctirislian  crmetfry, 
wliirL  flints  SimplEcius, 

Foil  I  i  re  burled  idto 

toe  I  1  'irjjin  the  reign 

of  hio.  li'tjiin.  I  ln'  M!iuill  ciiculiir  U'uiple  wub 
dfdlrntpd  to  lhi>  Itm  Dia,  the  diviuity  wor- 
thipptn)  by  the  A  rvales.  A  in<'lnoir  on  the  dift- 
berf,  »t  Ibf  expense  cf  the  King 
of  fruesia,  bia   been  published  by 


vhose  sacred  vood  appears  to  h&Te 
been  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Magliana  railway  fttation.  The 
modern  road,  wliich  leaves  the  line 
of  the  Via  Campana  at  Ponte  Galera, 
is  hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridges 
nnd  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  ut  first 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  chiefly 
of  vineyards,  vhich  furnish  the  Ijest 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighbottr- 
hood  of  the  city.  The  t^xtensive  farm- 
huildings  of  Magliana  (belonging  to 
the  Convent  of  St,  Cecilia),  seen  on  our 
1^  on  the  site  of  a  Pricdium  Manliauum, 
enclose  the  remains  of  a  Pontifical 
residence  founded  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  ceiity.  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Innocent  YIII.  and  Julius  II.  It  be- 
came one  of  the  favourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  nnd  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  held  a  consistory  in  the 
palace,  and  there  caught  his  last  illness 
in  1521.  Pius  IV,  also  occasionally 
resided  at  the  Magliana,  as  we  find 
from  his  uarue  ami  arms  in  various 
parts,  and  especially  on  the  magnificent 
fonntain  in  the  court  r^i-stored  by  him. 
Sixtus  V.  was  the  last  Pope  recorded 
as  having  lived  in  this  suburban 
palace,  which,  after  the  1 6th  centy., 
was  abandoned  to  farmers,  who  soon 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
fine  works  of  art  it  once  contained. 
Some  of  the  frescoes,  attrilmted  to 
Kaphuel,  imd  certainly  of  the  Perugine 
school,  but  greatly  injured,  were  pui"- 
chased  for  the  French  Government  by 
M.  Thiers,  in  1872. 

In  tlu'  autumn  of  1874  the  fk^scoes 
by  Lo  Spagna,  which  adorned  the  Con- 
sistorial  Hall,  consisting  of  10  compart- 
tneuts  representing  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Muses,  were  removed  and  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  restored.  They  are  now  in 
the  CapitoUue  picture  gallery.  These 
frescoes  were  for  many  years  covered 
with  whitewash ;  bot  tlie  buildings 
having  been  let  to  the  Civita  Veechia 
Rly.  Company  Rome  years  ago  to  lodge 
their  labourers  in,  the  Consistorial  Hall 
Prof.  HenEtM  (sVom  nel  flotw  Saa-n  dei  FraieUi 
Avati,  IVil.    Hiimiu  1«6h),   with  a  Truwflya^Ulc. 

the  QOVCTTXTOC^A  ATI  \H*\^  W«l  VtKVfaVW\V3  V^*JK*W 

I  m  one  ol  ttv«  tooTna  q\  \.\i<i  V»>.'».^"«v'^^- 
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became  a  sort  of  barrack,  and  the  men 
Btaok  pegs  in  the  walls  to  hang  their 
'dotbes  ou,  and  did  their  cooking  on  the 
floor,  so  that  the  hall  became  black 
TBrith  smoke.  On  their  departure  the 
wails  were  scraped,  aud  then  the  frescoes 
^iaroe  to  light  again,  but  the  legs  of  all 
the  figures  were  injured  by  the  pegs. 

The  fiUuation  of  Magliana  is  beau* 
tiful,  in  the  raidst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  ts  pestilential  from  malaria. 

An  agreeable  drive  miay  be  taken 
to  Magliaoa  from  the  Porta  Portese, 
branching  off  to  the  I.  from  the  road 
to  Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and 
following  the  botrom  of  the  tertiary 
hills  of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the 
line  of  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The 
geoIogiBt  will  be  able  to  study  here 
the  relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to 
the  more  modern  diluvial  ones  (con 
taining  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  &c.,  at  the  Monte  delle 
Piehe)  in  the  extensive  cuttings  made 
for  the  railway.  In  carrying  a  new 
embankment  along  the  river  some 
curious  Jtoman  constructions  to  pre- 
vent tho  Tiber's  encroachments  were 
discovered. 

Beyond  the  valley  of  Magliana  the 
road  nin6  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  covered  with  plants  of  the 
-AspAoffo/its,  here  called  7>JiVtt,?i,  lo  m, 
from  Rome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
the  Cnstfh  del  Fiaoiitt'cMo^  from  which 
the  View  over  the  Mediterranean, 
embracing  the  whole  line  of  coast  to 
near  Civita  Vecchia  on  one  side  (the 
rt.),  and  over  the  Laurentine  forest  on 
the  other,  with  Porto,  Fiumicino,  and 
Ostia,  and  the  windings  of  the  Tiber 
below,  is  particularly  fine.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  descent  we  cross  the 
rly.  before  arriving  at  the  Osteria  of 
Ponte  di  Gal  era  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  whence  a  level  causeway, 
G  m.  long,  and  a  rly.,  lead  to  Porto. 
There  iw  a  stat.  at  Porto,  and  another, 
8  miD.  farther  on,  at  Fiumicino ;  the 
Jnst  stnt.  on  the  line, at  the  &ea-bath\n^ 


t^stablishmentf  is  reached  ip  3  piiiu\'in^  t^^^^^t^«•<t^v^lTv«6l,x^YT«s«^^ 


Porto, — There  is  no  inn  here,  tin 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  x^ 
lavicini,  now  the  property  • 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  comitr. 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-bnili 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the 
of  Santa  Rufina, 

Before  reaching  the  farm-boildin: 
is  a  large  circular  brick  min  on 
I.,  supposed   to   have    been    a   teiuplo 
dedicated  to  Portnmnus,  the  divinity  uf 
ports  and  harbours ;  from  the  style  of 
Its  masonry  it  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are 
vaulted    chatnbers    of  good   masoiinr. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  Ivand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which    formed  tlie 
defences  of  the   town   towanl^   r'.i  * 
ihey  extend  to  the  ancient  pi 
they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  i 
that  surrounded  it.     After  pusimg  iIk 
farm- buildings,  and  opposite  the  VUh 
Pal  lavicini,  on   1.   and    close    to   the 
road,  has  been  placed  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription  discovered    on    «he 
spot,   which   has    thrown   much    light 
on  the   bistorjf  of  the  construction  of 
the  ancient  port;   it  states  that,  in  coii- 
serjuence  of  the  inundations  with  whii'h 
Rome  had  been  tlireatened  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  to  it  from  the  theu 
existing  branch  in  a.d.  46,     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  curious  i^cord:— 

TJ  .  CLA  VDIVS .  DKYSI  .  F  ,  CA£6AB — IVd  , 
CEHMANICVS  .  PONTIF  .  MAX  .  —  TBTB  . 
POTEST.  VI  .  COS  .  DKSIC.  HII  .  IMP. 
XII  .  PP — FOSSI8  .  DVCTI3  .  A.  TIBERI 
OPEHI8  ,  PORTVS — CAV63A  .  EMIS.S1SQVE 
IN    .    MARE  .  VBBKM    , — ISVNBATIONJS. 

pERicvLO  .  LIBERA viT.  A  short  Way 
beyond  this  we  pass  tinder  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  opea- 
ing  on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  iu 
modern  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive 
area  is  now  reduced  to  a  marshy  state, 
although  preserving  its  hexagonal 
form,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  ruins  of  buildings  which  formed 
the  warehouses,  the  emp<:)riuin  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Rome  in  the 
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wiih  the  Port  of  Claudius  (see 

low)  on  the  N.W.  side.     Its  circuit, 

1  nearly  entire,  measures  2400  yds. ; 

greatest  depth  of  the  water  in  it 

w  ficarcfcly  reaches  10  ft.     Further 

and   between   the  Ptartus  Trajani 

id  the  river  is  the  mediaeval  Castle 

'  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace,  in 

e  court  of  which  are  numerous  an- 

ent   inscriptiona    and   fragments   of 

lutpture  discovered  in  the  neighhour- 

>od.     The  ch.  of  Santa  Rufina  offers 

lathing   of  interest,   except  its   bell- 

irer  of  the  9th  or  1 0th  century. 

iThe    situation    of   Porto,   and   the 

<eat  hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was 

e  centre,  are  worthy  of  examinaiion 

r  those  interested  in  the  euf^ineeriDg 

srka  of  Imperial  Rome.*    Ostia,  the 

trt  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 

aod,   not  where  the  modern    Ostia 

teSf  but  where  the   ruins  are  seen 

jn-  lower  down  the  river ;   thence 

e  Tiber  emptied  itself  into  the  sea 

f  a  single  branch,  which,  from  the 

creasing  alluvial  deposits,  had  dimin- 

ed  so  much  in  depth  as  to  be  diffi- 

t  of  navigation,  whilst  its  current 

me  so  impeded  by  the  extension 

its  delta  as  to  tbreaten  Rome  with 

lundatinn.     A  new  port  and  a  more 

pid  fall  of  the  river  to  the  sea  be- 

e  necessaiy.      Projected   by  Au- 

is,  these  works  were  not  executed 

til   the   reign   of  Claudius,    in   the 

ddle  of  the  1st  centy.    The  Portus 

iidii   consisted  of  a  vast    hartour 

ling   directly   on    the  sea    to   the 

W.,  encircled  by   2    piers,   with  a 

ater,   to    protect   the   eu trance, 

nnounted  by  a  lighthouse.   This  port, 

ing  to   the    enormous   increase   of 

|Pade,  soon  became  too  small,  in  conse- 

^noe  of  which  an  inner  one  was  cora- 

leiic«d     by    Trajan,    aud    completed 

bout  A,D.  1 03.    The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 

ian  Port  may  still  be  traced   in   the 

leadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 

f  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 

n  increased    fall   to   the  Tiiber,  was 

Hected  by  cutting  a  canal  by  which 

\b  waters  reached  the  pea  in  a  direct 

We  rniist  refer  Biich  persons  to  the  dc- 
ipttoris  of  Fe«,  CaoIqh,  and  LBnciani,  the 
"    "  whftm  Buperint ended  the  njtcavatiotui 
TiWncw  TorhaiA  in  1864^1870. 


line  ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  great  work 
that  the  above  mentioned  inscription 
particularly  refers.  A  second  canal 
was  subsequently  added,  connecting 
the  basin  of  Trajan  with  the  Tiber  and 
Rome. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber  was  snb- 
stituted  for  the  old  double  fhssm 
Ctivulutna:;  this  forms  the  N.  arm  of 
the  river,  or  the  Fiumicino,  which 
extends  from  beyond  Porto  to  the 
sea,  and  is  now  the  only  navigable 
one.  The  space  between  the  Fossa 
Trajani,  as  this  canal  was  called,  and  the 
old  channel  of  the  Tiber,  the  Fiumara 
Grande,  constitutes  the  allavial  tract 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  having  been 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  cb.  of 
SS.  Peter  aud  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Ippolito,  with 
ft  good  mediaeval  bell- tower;  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  cb.  to  which 
it  belonged,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  From  here 
a  path  of  about  1|  m.  leads  across 
the  Isola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  crossing  the 
larger  branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
Hovacciana  by  a  fen^-boat:  but  pe- 
destrians must  be  careful  to  follow  ihe 
StaccionaU,  or  rails,  as  the  cattle  on  the 
island  are  extremely  savage. 

Fiumicino, 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto 
to  Fiumicino.  The  mins  on  the  rt, 
belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or  Borrmi,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
som.e  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
the  1.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time 
they  were  constmcttd,  in  the  3rd  centy. 
Fiumicino,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  canal  on  which  it  stands,  is 
of  recent  origin,  and  contains  in  winter 
nearly  300  Inhab.  On  the  canal  are 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Rome.  There 
is  a  fair  inn  at  Fiumicino,  and  the 
place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  vo,  ih^ 
spring  b-y  lUe  Tiovaa?Mi^^i5A^x^«i.Ni«2^^ 
\  in  May,  dwt\Ti^  l\i^  c^wKX-^tsRiw^^^''^ 
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son,  these  birds  arriving  in  inmiunsij 
numbers  during  their  northern  mip^- 
tion  on  this  part  of  the  coajst.  The 
convenieuce  of  riy.  cnmmunicalion, 
atid  the  recent  coustruotion  of  an  esta- 
bUshmeot  for  sea-bathing,  has  much 
increased  the  intercourse  between 
Fiumicino  and  the  capital.  At  the 
W,  extremity  of  the  village  is  a  mas- 
sive castle,  built  In  177;i  by  Clement 
XIV.  It  was  then  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea,  but  was,  in  March,  1858,  319 
yds.  from  it:*  it  is  garrisoned  by  a. 
few  Customs  ofBctirs.  On  its  summit 
is  a  ligbthouse.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  narrow,  between  '2  piers 
erected  on  piles.  On  the  bar  there  is 
seldom  alK>ve  6  ft.  of  water.  The 
View  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  is 
very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linario,  8.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  cleiir  weather  to  the 
Ponza  Islands  ;  whilst  inland  the 
panorama  of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and 
Sahiiie  Mountains,  with  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  Campugna  in  the 
foreg^round,  is  unequalled.  On  the 
opposite  or  S.  bank  of  the  canal  are  a 
large  dilapidated  palace  of  the  Popes, 
now  the  property  of  Count  Beruiicelli, 
a  church,  and  a  dismantled  mediaeval 
tower,  which  in  former  duys  stood 
also  oil  the  sea-shore.  At  Ibis  part  of 
the  coast  the  land  ^ains  on  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  10  ft.  a  year.  1 
On  leaving  Fiuniicino,  crossing  by 
the  bridge  of  boats,  the  tourist  may 
proceed  to  Qstia,  traversing  the  Isola 
Sacra,  3  m.  (sec  p.  Til  4),  aud  the  Tiber 
by  ferry-boat,  to  Torre  Boacciaiio  at 
the  W,  extremity  of  the  ruins  of  Ostia. 
The  Torre  di  B.  Miohele,  lower  down 
the  riverj  on  the  1.  hank,  is  a  large 
fort,  wild  an  interesting  landmark,  as ' 
it  shows  the  extent  of  the  increase  of 
the  delta  in  modem  times,  having  been 
erected  in  1569  at  the  then  mouth  of  i 
the  river:  it  is  now  about  1840  yds. 
diiitant  from  the  sea.  +  It  has  been 
converted  into  a  lighthouse. 

*  Or  njore  accurately  291^-  metres  (318^^ 
j-ds.)  from  the  centre  at  the  tower  to  low- 
watcr  mark  on  the  N.  side  of  tbe  entTMice., 


ExcrmsioN  to  Ostia,  Cabtel  FusasoJ 
Tor  Paterno,  Pratica.  and 
Coast    of    Laticm,    to    Ardejl,! 
Porto  d'Anzio,  anp  AsrtiRA, 

A  light  vehicle  will  be  reqnired, 
as  the  roads  beyond  Castel  Fuaauo 
are  very  heavy.  Ostia  may  be 
the  first  night's  resting-place,  Anlai 
the  second,  and  Porto  d'Anzio  the 
third,  from  which  Astura  can  he  visiled; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jmu-- 
ney  through  the  marshy  district  whid 
extends  to  Monte  Circe  Do, 

This  excursion  is  very  interesting 
from  its  fine  scenery  aud  classic  jisso- 
ciations,  but  as  the  roads  through  sea- 
side  forests  are  very  bad^  and  the 
taverns  can  offer  but  mtiserable  iiC* 
commodation,  it  is  more  adapted  for 
sportsmen  or  pedestrians,  than  for 
parties  with  ladies. 


To  Ostia  by  Water. 

Steamer     down 


tk 


The  trip  by 
Tiber  to  Ostia  is  very  intereslinp. 
The  banks  of  the  river  abound  vitli 
ancient  Houmn  quay  constructions, 
paved  rouds,  und  tombs,  probably  thm- 
of  maritime  men,  of  which  there  an; 
good  specimens  on  the  rt,  bank,  near 
the  Capo  dei  due  Kami.  OpposiltJ 
the  Casale  di  Dragone  are  line  reinttios 
of  Eomau  jetties,  in  stone  and  reticu- 
lated work  ;  and  ^  m.  t)efore  the  Fiu* 
mieino  canal  the  ancieut  buttivs.*;  piers 
on  the  rt,  bank  indicate  the  mouth  of 
Trajan's  canal.  The  run  down  lakei 
2i  hrs.,  and  the  return  3|,  when  the 
steamer  lows  no  vessels,  but  only 
makes  a  passenger-trip. 

Members  of  the  Roman  rowing  clnhs 
fCanottieri  del  Tevere)  and  their 
friends  sometimes  row  down  to  Ostii 
with  4  or  6  oars  in  three  or  four  hourCr 
and  afterwards  to  Fiumicino.  return- 
ing thence  to  Kome  by  evening  train. 
A  six-oared  boat  may  also  be  hireti 
by  strangers  at  the  strand  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  river,  just  below  Ponte 

\  \.\\*.V  tiift  &ft\\A.  kA  Mm  Tiber  Is  ext<^ndin|?  »t 
^1  -pTcacTal  &\.  tint  -wAife  *A  Vt\  VtA  *,v,tx\\tlUv  bi?' 


ihpin  a  Hirrvor  executed  by  tbc  Captain  ot  Uie^,  preacTal  &\.  \X\t  ■«!*  vA  Vt\  VitA  *,v,T^.^.^^!LU^5 
J*ort;  April  1    1857  \  ^"^ciMvxXvft   -mMviXXw,  kK  Vuk  Vwv»  \v:tss.ew«^ 

f  It  hAs  been  ascertained  from  accurivio  4&^  \  ••Vm^  v\iftNN  .  %w,  tt"i>.\A\wJ«.'^v»^ 


Part  rr. 
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dei  PioreBlmi,  for  the  exctirsion,  with 
(vo  men  to  briug  it  back,  for  alxint 
30  fr. 

OsTiA  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Koiue.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  ^  and  retiiru 
in  the  same  day  may  he  hired  for  30  fr. 
The  joarney  from  Koine  will  occupy 
2  J  hr«.  The  road  leaves  Home  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
l*ailway  viaduct  about  3W)yds,  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Qstiensie, 
runoiug  near  to  the  I,  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  a  cross- 
road, or  diterticnlitiii,  to  the  Via  Latiua 
iHrikes  off  to  the  I.,  and  soon  after- 
arards  that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fon- 
due; in  the  angle  between  it  and  tiie 
ruad  to  Oslia  ruins  of  the  Viffm  Alex- 
undri  have  been  discovertd,  the  place 
^Juded  to  by  A.  MareelHnu£,  in  his 
pccount  of  the  landing  of  the  great 
obelisk  of  Thotbmfs  l\\^  brought  to 
tlonie  by  Constauiius.  At  the  «pot 
Irhere  oar  road  approaches  nearest 
\f>  the  river  h  a  pier,  called  the  Porta 
a  Pozzolana,fTQm  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzoJaua  found  iu  great  quantities 
U  this  neighltourhood.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  iii.  the  road  run!>  close 
lo  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  Ri  v us 
Albtmtis,  which  has  its  .source  from  the 
emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albuno,  ia 
grossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
Ihe  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laarentina*  still  used  as  the  carringe- 
iroad  to  Castel  Porziano,  Decirao,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-laud  ex- 
tends on  the  rt.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  ni.  from  liome, 
before  reaching  tlie  osieria  of  Mnta- 
Jedcy  we  cross  the  river  of  Uecimo, 
A  considerable  stream;  and  1^  m.  fur- 
ther a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Pon.te 
Mia  Eifoita^  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albatiu^,  in  the  same 
style,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  pRcnes- 
^^na.  It  dates  probably  from  the  7th 
century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
until  it  gsuns  the  summit  of  the  plio- 
Jlne  of  bills,  nrnrking  the  con- 


temporary line  of  coast,  now  called 
Monti  di  S.  Paolo,  from  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
del  la  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea.  The 
pine-forest  ou  the  1.  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  Ca8tel  Fusauo ;  then  follows 
modern  Ofitia,  with  its  fine  medirevul 
caijtie;  the  1.  bniuch  of  the  Tiber, 
called  the  Fiumaia  Grande j  the  Isola 
Sacra,  with  the  ruins  of  the  cb.  of 
St.  Ippoiito.  Fiiunicino  is  seen  near 
the  mouth  of  tlie  north  ohannel,  on  the 
bunks  of  which  uie  Porto  and  the  re- 
mains of  Trajan's  harbour.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  tJstia  we  discover  the 
salt-marshes  which  Livy  mentions  as 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  Ancus 
Marti  us.  The  modem  causeway,  built 
on  the  line  of  the  old  aqueduct, 
crosses  the  marshes  extending  beyond 
the  woods  of  Castel  Ftisauo.  At  the 
end  of  die  causeway  stands^  the  Uodem 
Village  of  Ostia,  situated  at  the  bend 
of  a  channel  through  which  the  river 
ran  at  a  remote  period,  about  f  m.  E. 
of  the  present  one :  this  channel  is 
now  converted  into  dry  land.  It  is 
in  the  curve  formed  by  this  bend  that 
some  antiquaries  place  the  ancient 
roadstead,  while  others  recognise  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  »iear  to 
Torre  Boacciano.  This  locality  is 
historically  famous  for  the  exploit  of 
the  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sfa- 
tioucd  in  the  harboor.  This  exploit 
js  well  known  by  the  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  Manilla:" — Numqnid  ego 
Ostiense  mcomtnodiun  atque  illam  lahem 
ittqu^  ignomiiiitim  retpjtbliccB  gu^eraTf 
tpiHtn  prope  inspectantibrfis  vobin  classis  &X, 
ftii  cofiaai  popuU  Hvfnatii  prctpositiia  ^set, 
a  pra-donihus  capta  atque  oppressa  est. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
although  tnelancholy,  sites  near  Rome. 
The  population  scarcely  numbers, 
even  in  winter,  500  Inbab.;  and  during 
the  summer,  when  the  neighbouring 
coast  is  afflicted  with  malaria,  this 
small  number  is  still  more  reduced. 
Oiitia  gradually  decreased  in  prosperity 
during  the  fJth  and  7lh  ceuturies,  and 
in  tUe  ftOo.  c^wV-xX^w^  twvw^tNi.^.^  ^'Si- 
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BavL'  the  few  inhabitants  left  from 
further  incursions  a  new  fortified  town 
was  founded  by  Gregory  I V.  in  a.d.  83ii, 
ftg  vre  learn  from  Anasmnius  in  his  lifij 
of  that  Pontiff.  This  pope  surrounded 
it  with  wnllst  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  pLriod 
under  the  name  of  Oregoriopolia, 
Anastasius,  however,  especiaUy  states 
that  the  new  town  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  inference 
that  Gregoriopolis  slood  within  the 
circuit  of  »he  aucient  walls,  towards 
Porta  Roraanu,  instead  of  occupying, 
as  supposed  by  Nibby  and  othei'  topo- 
graphers,, the  site  of  the  medieeval 
Ostta  wliich  still  remains.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV,  (a.o,  845-856  \ 
It  became  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
tlie  Saracens,  which  liaphael  has  repre- 
sented in  the  Sianze  of  the  Vatican. 
For  many  centuries  it  was  a  position 
of  some  importance  in  the  warfare  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  population 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  as 
late  as  1408,  when  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  by 
whom  it  was  retained  until  141^. 
The  fortifications  were  snbseqaeotly 
repaired  by  Martin  V.,  whose  arms 
may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls.  About 
thti  same  time  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored  the 
town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Cnstlei  which  was 
built  and  foitified  by  his  successor. 
Cardinal  Giuliauo  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangalio,  who  lived  ai  Ostia  for  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  cuBile,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  OstiaTPx>n5i6ts  of  a  ma.ssive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  \Hh 
centy.,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curraiu  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  (an  oak,  Eobur),  with  an 
inscription  in  bonour  of  the  founder, 
are  still  seen  over  the  gate,  Baldassare 
Penizzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the 


1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of 
French    troops,  who  had   lauded  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.    He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  tie 
Torre  Boacciano,  lower  down  the  riyer, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pou- 
tificate.    The  appearance   of  the  fo^ 
tress  of  Ostia  is  still  exceedingly  pie- 
turesque.     It  is  now  converted  loto a 
Museum  for  the  exhibition  of  objectsof 
art  and  antiquity  found  in  the  ancient 
city  (see  below).     Modern  Ostia,  after 
the  death  of  Julius  II „  gradually  dc 
dined,  and  was  finally  rained  in  1612, 
when  Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt  braBch 
of  the  Tiber,  precisely  as  the  auoiant 
city  had  been  by  the  constructjon  of 
the  port  of  Claudius.      It   now  con- 
tains nothing  to  detain   the  traveller 
except  the  castle    and    the   cathedral 
of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  dd- 
la  Rovere  from  the  designs  of  Baceio  i 
Pintelli  r  some  of  the  trophies  of  his 
victory  over  the  French  are  preserved 
in  it.    The  bishopric  of  Ostia  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Catholic 
World:    according    to     the    tradition 
of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  while  other  ac- 
counts refer  itsestablishmeut  tothepon- 
tificate  of  S.  Urlmu  I.,  a.d.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  electiou,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  VelJetri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  stiU  held 
ill  conjunction  with  that  diocese.     In 
the   hall    and   on    the    stairs    of   th6 
Bishop*s  palace  are  some  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,   and   numerous  in 
scriptiouB,  both  pagan  and  early  Ch 
tian,  discovered  amongst  the  ruins 
the   Koman  port.     It   was   htire  that 
Monica  the  mother  of  St.  Augnstk 
died. 


i 


Ostia,  according  to  the  testimony 
the  Latin  historians,  was  founded  bj 
Ancus  Martias  as  the  port  of  Uome,  aafl 
?cjt  \na.w^   tcftVxn^fts.  Niaa  the  place 


intenor  with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  ^\ve 

damp  and  Deflect  of  upwards  of  3  ecu- A  em\yA.TVi'Cvo\i  ol  \\svY5t\a»x  •ev^vv 
tunes.  It  lyeeame  memorable  for  l\ie\u^  xV«  CcvsVaAvWuN^wt*  vil-Oa.^^- 
cardlnal's  ^iant   defence  of  it  ftomV^««^^^-    ^^  v\.^^xV^tw««^.^xi 
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vere   those   of  Scipio    African  us   to 
of   Claadius  to  Britain. 


The  port,  however,  had,  during  the 
lean  period  and  the  heginiiing  of 
empire,  become  seriously  affected 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river;  aiid 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  chauuel  was 
ilmost  entirely  choked  iip.  But  in 
?pitc  of  the  removal  of  the  harbour  to 
Porto,  the  fame  of  the  Tfmph;  of 
Cjttior  and  Pollux,  the  numerous 
Hilas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
4utly  scattered  along  the  coast,  and 
the  crowds  of  people  who  frequented 
its  shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
Histained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
lome  time  after  the  destruclion  of  its 
luirbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Porto  gradually 
led  to  the  ultimate  decay  of  O&tia,  and 
IQ  the  time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost 
its  walls  and  was  all  but  deserted. 
From  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens 
in  tlie  8th  century  Ostia,  which  once 
contained  80,<>00  Inhab.,  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  ruin.  Its  mBgnifi- 
oent  buildinga  supplied  marbles  for 
numerous  lime-kilns  during  four  or 
five  centuries*  When  Pa;rgio  liraccio- 
lini,  the  historian,  visited  Ostia,  with 
Co^mo  de  Medici,  they  found  the 
villagers  occupied  with  burning  an 
entire  temple  into  lime,  and  no  doubt 
an  immense  number  of  antiquities 
must  have  been  consumed  siuce  the 
period  of  their  visit.  Regnlar  excava- 
tions were  only  begun  at  the  end  of 
lost  centy.  Amou^  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers were  our  countrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  li.  Fagau,  the  British 
consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Aagnstns,  the  Ganymede  of  Phcedim  us, 
and  otlier  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum^  were  brought  to  light. 
Popes  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  enriched  the 
Vatican  Museum  with  the  splendid 
results  of  their  researches  during  seve- 
ral successive  years.  Cardinal  Pacca, 
then  bishop  of  the  see,  and  Signer 
Cartoni,  in  1824,  underto'ik  a  series 
of  excavations  on  the  W.  side  of 
modern  Ostia,  beyond  the  wbUs  of  the 
aacievC  city.  The  result  of  their  re- 
searcbes  was  the  discovery  of  numerous 
iaseriptions  and  some  sarcophagi,  one 


of  which,  in  white  marble,  covered 
with  good  bas-reliefs  representing 
Diiina  and  Endynnjon,  is  now  at  Felix 
Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  S. 
Western.  The  other  marbles  and  in- 
scriptions were  removed  and  preserved 
in  the  Yigna  Pacca,  outside  Porta 
Cavallegieri,  and  in  the  staircase  of 
the  episcopal  palace  in  modern  Ostia. 
The  regular  excavations  of  the  ruins, 
directed  on  a  scientific  plan,  were  in- 
augurated in  1SS4  by  Pius  IX.,  under 
the  direction  of  Visconti.  The  Italian 
Government  bought  the  land  from  the 
bishopric  in  1871,  and  has  entrusted 
the  direction  of  the  excavatioos  suc- 
cessively to  the  GommeDdatores  Kosa 
and  Lauciani. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  fit.  Sbbas- 
tiano,  ^  m.  from  the  Castle  of  Sangallu, 
we  come  iipon  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  leading  to  Rome,  lined  with 
tombs  on  each  side.  One  of  them  is 
particularly  worth  notice,  a  huge  marble 
sarcophagus  with  its  cover,  which  be- 
longed to  a  ci^rtuin  Sextus  Carminius, 
a  Decurion  of  Ostia  i  it  is  very  similar 
in  form  to  that  of  Vibius  Marianus 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  probably 
of  the  3rd  centy.  In  front  of  the  gate, 
of  which  only  the  threshold  and  the 
base  of  the  jambs  remain,  is  a  square, 
ornamented  with  a  semicircular  foun- 
tain. Auother  fountain  is  seen  8-i  yds. 
within  the  gate.  At  the  comer  of  the 
street  leading  from  this  square,  in  the 
direction  of  Lauren  turn  (or  Castel 
Fusano),  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  build- 
ing, with  rows  of  celim  and  coai^se 
mosaic  pavement,  once  occupied  by  a 
corps  de  garde,  as  shown  by  some  tabulm 
iusffn'tBj  dug  up  on  the  spot  Following 
our  route  in  a  western  direction,  the 
pavement  of  the  main  street  leading  to 
the  F«rum  of  Volcau  is  well  pre- 
served: under  it  runs  a  large  leaden 
pipe,  for  water,  impressed  with  the 
mark  Colonomm  cofonioe  ()stien,fi$.  On 
the  rt.  are  shops  and  private  dwellings, 
not  yet  excavated,  On  the  1.  runs  the 
inediseval  wall  of  Gregoriopolis,  built 
w-ith  ftagnients  of  every  descriptiou, 
filling  up  the  openings  of  doors  aud 

she  pa  o£  V\vt  o\^  UWCVWV  \sKiVSSft>h.      isN-Vt 

distance  ol  T\h  ^^ft. lTO\si.Wt  ^si.v&'^'fe; 
I  main  xIiotou^bSm^ Vcvtqs.  \a  Slwt  '^x,^''-' 
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the  modern  path  leading  to  the  Forum 
crosses  the  rains  of  a  large  private 
house,  with  a  peristylium  of  columns 
of  tufa,  once  covered  with  painted 
stucco.  The  square  room  opening  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  portions  is  considered 
to  be  a  summer  triclinium. 

The  ruins,  rt.,  between  our  path  and 
the  river,  mark  the  site  of  the  Theatre, 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  the  Mithraic 
Temple,  &c.  (see  below). 

300  yds.  beyond  the  hoase  above- 
mentioned,  the  path  reaches  the  S.  end 
of  the  Fomm  (of  Vnlcan),  the  archi- 
tectural disposition  of  which  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Forum 
Palladium  of  Rome.  It  was  excavated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centy., 
and  subsequently  filled  up  again.  It 
was  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  portions 
of  carystian  and  cipoUino  columns,  3  ft. 
in  diameter;  the  length  of  the  parallelo- 
gram being  220  ft.,  the  width  about 
120.  The  south  side  was  bounded  by 
the  high  road  leading  from  the  Porta 
Romana  and  the  theatre,  to  the  imperial 
house  and  docks.  The  great  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Vnlcan,  occupies  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  Forum.  It  is  a  fine 
structure  of  red  bricks,  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  raised  on  a  platform  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  29  steps.  The 
threshold  of  the  cella  is  formed  by  a 
single  mass  of  African  marble,  of  enor- 
mous size,  but  unfortunately  injured 
by  fire.  The  cella  itself,  once  cased  in 
slabs  of  coloured  marbles,  is  orna- 
mented with  6  niches,  3  on  each  side, 
for  the  reception  of  statues.  The  altar 
is  almost  entire.  In  front  of  the  cella 
stood  an  hexastyle  pronaos  of  fluted 
columns  of  white  marble,  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter ;  and  the  pavement  was  com- 
posed of  slabs,  6  ft.  long  and  3  wide. 
The  huge  fragments  of  entablature 
lying  scattered  around  seem  to  belong 
to  a  restoration  of  the  temple  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Beneath  the  cella 
are  extensive  vaulted  chambers^  entered 
from  the  rear  of  the  temple,  and  de- 
riving light  from  8  loopholes,  the 
lintel^  of  which  are  made  with  blocks 
hearing  earlier  inscriptions.  The  pave- 
ment is  of£ne  opus  spioatum. 


long,  with  a  portions  of  brickwork  on 
either  side;  upon  it  open  several 
shops,  built  on  an  uniform  scale  and 
size,  and  ornamented  with  cornices  of 
terra-cotta.  The  buildi  ngs  on  each  side 
are  supposed  to  be  warehonses,  Ostia 
being  famous  for  its  immense  gnmaries, 
in  which  the  yearly  supply  of  corn  for 
the  population  of  Rome  was  stored. 
The  white  building  on  the  rt.  of  this 
street,  is  called  Casone  del  Sale, 
from  having  been  a  magazine  for  salt 
Here  is  the  house  of  the  castode 
of  the  excavations,  formerly  the  mu- 
seum. 

Resuming  our  survey  to  the  W., 
we  cross  another  street  parallel  to  the 
street  of  Vulcan,  and  consisting  of 
warehouses  2  stories  high.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  picturesque  eflect  of 
these  beautiful  ruins,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  details.  On  a  wall  be- 
tween two  doors,  there  is  a  tablet  in 
terra-cotta  mosaic,  a  sort  of  advertise- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  place.  The 
ancient  road  following  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  has  been  carried 
away  by  successive  floods  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  stream.  The 
modern  path  runs  for  a  length  of  some 
200  yds.  across  the  fields,  until  it  falls 
again  into  the  old  line,  which  may  be 
called  the  Street  of  wharfs.  On  the 
river-side  are  warehouses,  the  floors  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  thresholds  of  the 
doors,  are  raised  3  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street,  to  facilitate  the 
loading  of  carts.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  rums  seem  to  belong  to  private 
houses  of  tradesmen,  as  their  ground- 
floors  and  cellars  are  generally  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  merchandise.  One 
of  these  is  particularly  interesting,  for 
its  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  square 
room  36  ft.  long  and  28  wide,  with  6 
rows  of  large  earthen  oil-jars,  4  ft  in 
diameter,  and  each  bearing  the  mark 
of  its  capacity;  they  are  all  sunk  deep 
into  the  sand.  Another  store,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house,  is  vaulted 
over,  and  has  two  circular  openings  for 
elevators. 

About  300  yds.  further  down,  the 
aXiftfel  \)K<sidfi  to  the  1.,  increasing  in 


Between  this  noble  building  andl^ieWi^^  w>  «&  \a  V»n^  ^  ^-^^vs^  wdie- 
rirer  runs  a  wide  street,  \20  ^aida\^«VVL.     ^wfe  S&  ^  ^^-^vs3wtxsi>. 
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puteal  of  marble,  the  lip  of  vrhich  is 
deeply  mttrked  by  thu  friction  of 
bncket-ropes.  The  water  of  the  well  is 
excellent,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity 
of  the  sandy  river. 

A  few  steps  further  is  the  postern 
entrance  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  nrna- 
mented  with  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  This  fine  baiiding,  the 
most  ItiterestiDg  of  all  the  nioniimeuts 
discovered  up  to  the  present  day^  was 
long  snppoBfil  to  be  the  ThemiaSf  which 
Antoninus  Pius  is  known  lo  have  cou- 
strncted  at  Ostia.  But  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Comin.  di  lloBsi^  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Ennio  Quiriuo  Viseonti, 
preserved  in  the  Bibliothc^qne  Na- 
tion ale  in  Paris,  descril)ing  the  grant 
made  by  Commodua  of  a  ground-room 
of  the  imperial  resi-iencf  at  Osrla,  for 
the  -worship  of  Mithras,  folio vred  by 
the  discovery  of  the  small  Mithraeum 
Itself,  leav^  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  this  buildings 

The  state  entrance  opens  on  the  main 
street,  which  led  from  the  Porta  Ko- 
mana  to  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  running  parallel  to 
the  river  at  a  distance  of  some  150  yds* 
from  its  left  bank.  But  the  present 
state  of  the  excavations  obliges  us  to 
make  our  survey,  beginning  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  plan  of  tiie  building 
resembles  exactly  that  of  the  larger 
dwellings  at  Pompeii.  Th*^  v ear i bale 
Ostium^  ornamented,  as  stated  above, 
with  granite  pillars,  opens  on  a  little 
atrium,  having  on  each  side  batliing- 
rooms  of  great  magnificence.  The  one 
on  the  1.  is  evidently  a  piscimi,  or  cold 
swimming-bath,  with  steps  leading 
down  to  it  The  walls  are  pierced 
with  9  niches,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  the  finely-dniped  female 
statue,  No.  83  iu  the  Braccio  iVtfairo,  at 
the  Vuticjm,  resloreJ  as  Ceres.  The 
apodytermui,  between  the  pis  ma  and 
the  iitriuin,  supported  by  columns  of 
giflllu  antico,  liad  a  polycbroiiie  tmo- 
saic  pavement  of  great  beauty,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Other,  but 
gmaller^  rooms  open  on  the  rt.  of  the 
apodyterium,  which  were  evidently 
hot  or  rapoar  batbs,  from  the  numerous 
earthen  pipes  bttilt  into  the  walls  com- 


mnnicating  with  the  hypoaavstumf  or 
heating  apparatus,  beneath.  On  the 
floor  of  these  hot-air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins, 
sea  monstei-s.  gladiators,  &c. 

The  bathing  apartments  open  on  a 
large  peristyliurn,  smn-ounded  with 
columns  of  brickwork,  coated  with 
stucco.  The  mosaic  iu  the  centre  re- 
presents the  plan  of  a  labyrinth,  en- 
closed by  battlemented  walls*  witli  4 
towers  at  the  corners,  and  a  correspond- 
ing tmmber  of  gates.  The  centre  of 
the  labyrinth  is  marked  by  the  well- 
known  representation  of  the  lighihonse 
of  Porto.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  small 
fountain,  and  near  it  the  entrance  to  the 
fauces,  leading  from  the  peristyliurn  to 
the  atriam,  which  was  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pillars  of  granite  and 
a  semicircular  fountain.  Near  thu 
doorway  of  the  principal  vestibule  is  a 
terra-cotta  relitif,  buiJt  into  the  wall, 
representing  Silvaiius  Deudrophorus, 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Komaii 
houses.  In  the  body  of  the  building, 
between  the  atriam  and  the  peristy- 
liata,  and  ou  the  l.  of  the  faucss,  is  the 
Small  MithjEenm  (mentioned  above), 
discovered  in  the  epriug  of  18G0»  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  for  which 
Com  mod  us  granted  room  in  his  palace. 
It  consists  of  a  small  oblong  room 
with  a  niche  at  the  extremity,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  sacrificial  altar, 
bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Ccelius 
Herm^ros  Antibtes  HUJD8  Loci,  who 
erected  it  de  aUA  Pecusia:  this  niche 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Ou  each  side  of  the  altar  were  found 
statues  of  priests  of  Mithras,  with 
Mithraic  reliefs  j  in  front  is  the  circular 
depression  which  received  the  blood  of 
the  saerificed  vicilnis,  Ou  the  mosaic 
door  is  a  double  insc»ipli<ni  fo  the  di- 
vinity by  a  certain  L.  AGait;aCAfcKNn'io, 
who  lived  iu  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  oi 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

S^-'veml  painted  chambers  have  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mith- 
riEum,  and  on  a  stair  leading  from  it 
to  an  upper  story  a  niche  with  a 
coloured  mosaic  of  Silenus,  now  in  the 
Lateran  Museum. 

Wert  oi  t.\vft  -^^"Wt^.,  "KsA.  *«e^i•»:4^5^ 
\  from  \l  >>^  ^  TiaXTcs^  \i««,  vx^^^as. 
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huge  vaults,  with   ta  aroadt!  in  the  I  yrns  converted  into  an  island  vhei 
front,  of  good   opus    quadratum,  sup-    Claudius  excavate  theoatial  of  Porto 


posed  to  be  the  Nar&lia,  or  arsenal,  con 
Btructcd  or  restored  by  C.  Marcius 
Ceiisoriuus,  pnctor  of  Oslia,  A-U.c. 
41 7»  and  rcprtseuted  on  one  of  his 
coins.  Tbf  foundations  Ate  built  at  a 
depth  of  some  b  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Between  the  Namlii  and 
the  Torre  Boacciano  are  exteasive  but 
shapeless  ruins,  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  also  opeued  the 
Via  Severianu,  leading  from  Ostia  to 
Laureutum,  Ardea,  Antium,  and  Ter- 
racina.  This  district  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Fagan,  in  1797.  The  discovery 
of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune  and 
Antinows  (in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican),  the  three  figures  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Cbudius  and 
Autoninufi  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
Verus»  Tiberius,  and  Coram odus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
of  Minerva  iii  the  same  nauseum,  were 
the  fruits  of  these  researches.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  tlie  Torre 
Boamano  couimaiidB  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
VEueafi  is  said  to  have  entered  Latiuui. 
The  well-kuowiji  description  of  Virgil 
still  applies  to  the  locality  in  ail  re* 

&pGCtJS. 

"  JatBqno  mbeacebat  ndile  ta«v,  «t  Atbere  ab 

alto 
Aurom  iu  rjSf  i*  fulgebal  hUiea  blgis : 
Cain  venit  posqerc,  onuils  qu«<re]>eiuc  rcaedlt 
Flzitua,  cl-  iu  teutu  luctonliu-  luanuure  tuusw. 
A Iqup  btc -liiieas  ingenictn  ex  apquore  luciim 
Proapidt.  Kimc  inter  tHuviol'itH^riuUiaamiieiia, 
Vurlidbua  rapidL;,  et  mullii  fiavits  aneul 
111  Duu-e  prorampii :   vssm  ctrcamqoB  au- 

|jruqtle 
Assaeiw!  ripis  voliicrtB  el  IluQiints  eUveo 
iGt4it:ra  laulcebaiit  canCa,  lacoque  volabant. 
Flecujre  Iter  soclls,  terra?que  Btirertere  proraji 
Impcrat,  et  Ivtus  ftuvio  Buccedli  opaco." 

^«M.  vli.  26. 

About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano^ 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  tlie  river^  is  another  tower,  called 
the  Torre  di  Saiit  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  iu  lfltJ9  by  Fius  V,,  now  a 
lighthonse  (see  p.  508). 

[Near  the    Torre    Boacciano  is    a 

ferrj  to  laola  Sacra  (beware  of  wild 

caWe,  see  p.  355),  a   sandy    tv^act   ^ 

JD.  ia    circumference,   lying  teVwetti 

*Ae  two  brajiches  of  tl»e  Tiber      ^^ 


Procopius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls 
it  Sacra  ;  it  is  supposed  that  tbts  nam^ 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donatioa  «*^ 
thf  district  to  the  cbarcb  of  Ostta  by 
Constautine.] 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  e^- 
cavadoQs,  we  must  now  return  to  tt^ 
Forum  of  Vulcan  and  describe  tlj 
monuments  existing  along  die  Via 
Severiana,  the  public  baths  (Thennee) 
discovered  near  the  so-called  Porta 
Maiinu,  and  the  Mithrnic  Temple, 
Theatre,  aad  Temple  of  Ceres. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  FoniiD, 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  V^ulcan,  a 
path  branches  off  in  a  i3.E.  direction 
which  leads  to  the  area  and  Temple 
of  Cy bele.  This  area,  or  campus  sactrt 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a 
porticus  of  brick  columns  ou  the  S. 
side.  Near  the  well  of  retioolated 
work,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  por- 
ticus, there  is  a  Eumll  recess,  witb  a 
raised  step  iQ  the  centre,  on  whicU  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Atys,  now  ia  the 
Lateran,  and  the  bronze  statuette  of 
Veuos  Clotho,  were  discovered  in  1869. 
The  substructi*>ns  of  the  temple  are 
seen  at  the  opposite  end,  Ijehind  whicli 
is  the  Schoia,  a  triangular  opeu  space, 
with  seats  round  thf  walls,  and  m 
altar  in  the  centre  painted  red.  The 
Metroo7iy  or  meeting-place  of  the  Cuiu!' 
phori  OstienscSf  was  discovered  iu  the 
same  year,  18ti9,  oo  the  side  of  the 
campus  succTj  facing  the  porticus.  Its 
mosaic  paveineut  was  oruameuted  witb 
emblems  aud  mystic  representations 
of  the  worship  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess;  the  inscriptions  commeuiO- 
rating  mauy  offerings  of  silver  statu- 
ettes have  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum in  the  Castle.  Coming  back  to 
the  road,  which  is  lined  with  iaftemiE, 
we  see  the  foundations  of  the  Porta 
Laurentina,  not  Ikr  from  the  entrauce 
to  the  Campus  Sacer.  Beyond  the 
gate  are  several  tombs  and  columbaria, 
which,  although  discovered  in  a  perfect 
slate  of  preservation,  are  now  much 
dilapidated. 


il 
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§  6.    THBEM^. 


>use  of  the  custode   in  a  S,W. 

>n.    The  halls  excavated  ap  to 

mt  day  appear  to  have  been 

i piscina,  or  cold  baths.    Marble 


steps  line  the  baae  of  the  walls,  and 
the  floors  of  the  basins  are  of  black 
and  white  mosaic,  representing  sea 
monsters^    nereids,    etc       Returning 


mSOOVlIBED  IN    1886  BETWEEN    TUB  THEATRE,   AND  TKMPLE  OW 
VLIiCAN   (OSTIA). 

HtQH»D. 

A.  Houtf^  probably  of  L.  Apuklua,  MuroeUoa. 

B.  M  ith  I  aic  Temple. 

C.  F{»ur  tctnifltylc  temples  on  tbe  Bome  tomce. 
1\  WorkBhups. 
E.  Street  and  Piazza. 
P.  Ancient  piscina  used  as  com  etore  uniJer  tbe  Empire. 


a.  etalre. 

b.  ProthyTum. 

c.  Atriiun. 

d.  liitpluvium. 
e*  lablinuni, 
g.  Ijiirlna. 


tore  to  the  street  of  warehouseB,  I 

jing  tbe  house  of  the  custode, 
7h  the  ejccavatioDS  of  1885-8(3,1 
intended  to  uncover  the 


h.    Bcdroemi. 
1.    JfofMic  pavement.. 
It    iiiiioAc  ot  Nakda  on  Sea  bon^, 
L    Kitctaea  with  paseagt;  leading  to 
MltbnGiun. 


Space  of  about  200  metres  ki  length, 
separating  the  theatre  from  the  temple 
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metres  of  the  ancient  city.  The  build- 
ings discovered,  prtiiceeding  from  E.  to 
W,,  nre  a  priytttt*  residenc* — a  Mithraic 
Tt^mpia  (now  protected  under  a  locked 
fihed)  communlcatin;?  with  the  house 
— four  tetrastjie  temples — an  indus- 
trial establiBhment — a  piazza — a  street, 
and  an  ancient  public  reservoir  con- 
verted into  com  fitore£  in  Imperial 
tiroes.  Their  relatiTe  positions  are 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  plans, 
in  the  iudexe«  of  which  are  aUo  speci- 
fied the  principal  details  of  eaclicon- 
BtxuctioD. 

The  Mithraic  Teitiplo  is  an  especially 
interesting  discovery,  and  although  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  all  this  quarter  of 
the  ancient  city  should  have  been  pre- 
fioosly  excavated,  in  the  time  of  Fitis 


VI.,  when  the  chief  objects  of  an  and 
antiquity  were  abstracted,  stili  ire 
must  feel  grateful  to  ilie  directoi's  of 
these  researches  for  coveriui?  up  (his 
mysterious  place  of  Tvorship  again, 
-without  allowing  the  emblematic  mo- 
saic pavement,  benches,  and  walls  to 
be  injured. 

It  is  35  ft.  4  im  long  by  15  ft.  2  in. 
wide.  "The  whole  of  the  grotmd 
plan  is  in  black  and  white  mosaic. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  n 
figure  of  the  Summer  Solstice,  June  23, 
with  a  crow  at  his  feet  On  the  left 
is  the  Winter  Solstice,  December  S2. 
At  the  entrance  on  this  side  is  a  ^eH 
for  baptising  the  candidates,  aud 
opposite  the  dagger,  the  symbol  of 
death  to  those  who  divulged  the 
secrets.    The  black  and  white  uiossie 


UITHKAIO  TKMFLE. 


A.  SatDn]<?r8oUtice* 

B.  Winter  Solstice. 

C.  VeDua. 

K  S&tum. 


flooring  is  divided  off  into  seven-  por- 
tions, the  steps  taken  by  the  initiated 
to  gain  the  full  secrets  of  the  mys- 
teries. These  steps  were  known  by 
the  following  names: — Corax,  Cry- 
phius,  Perses,  Leo,  Hcliodromes,  Pater, 
and,  finally,  Pater  Patmm.  On  the 
base  of  the  seats  are  the  six  great 
planets^  which  revolve  round  the  sun, 
thus  representing  the  days  of  the 
week  —  the  Snn,  Moon,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Saturn^  Mars,  and  Venus, 
On  the  seats  themselves  are  repre* 
sented  on  either  side  the  symbols  and 
Atars  of  each  six  months,  tliat  is,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 


F.  Jupiter. 

Q.  Mercury, 

H.  The  Moon, 

ar-b.  Se«tB. 

0.  Well  for  baptkJng 


of  S8.  Qniriacae  and  Maxim ns 
the  spot  on  which  many  early  Chris- 
tians suffered  martyrdom.  The  walli 
supporting  the  cavea,  discovered  in 
1 880,  are  of  brick  and  reticulated 
work,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
foundation  of  the  theatre  may  be 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Agrippa, 
its  first  restoration  to  Hadrian,  its 
almost  entire  reconstruction  to  Sep- 
timius  Severns  and  CaraealLi,  and 
its  final  hurried  patching  up  to  the 
times  of  Houorius.  There  are  traces 
of  the  primitive  construction  in  the 
SiVTux^  in  the  corridor  which  divides 


\t   ^Twsv    \Jat    OT«t\ift&ittt.    and     seals, 
E,  of  the  Mithraic  Temple  -we  came\  wv^"\\j.  ^^  v^TXA^rvva  ^>ww?s.  >ewfe\Mcnkv- 
to  the  Theatre  iiifciUioned  in  the  act»W>|c\ft,  \X\«»ft  v*^^'^^^*'^*^^''*'^^^*'^"^'! 
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rtyle  of  brick  and  tufa  work  of  the 
Augustan  age  iu  tlie  Capitol,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Pantheon.  The 
Atage  was  of  wood  supported  oa  cros?s 
iralls  of  brick,  in  excarating  which 
many     fragments    of  sculpture    and 


inscriptions  were  found.  Portioni 
of  an  inscription  bearing  the  name 
of  Agbtppa  Cob.  resemhle  also  that 
over  the  porticus  of  the  Pantheon, 
leaving  lit  Lie  doubt  of  the  date  of  the 
theatre's  primitive    construction.     Of 
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THEATRE  OV  OSTIA.     FORUM  AND  TJEMFLH  07  CERES. 


aa. 

33. 
34. 

2T. 


30. 

31. 
31. 


Theatrk, 


Post  Acenn  with  cementM  pavemeot. 
Maatiive  tufa  wall  oT  the  acena. 
Snggestum  of  the  fcccna  oraumented  with 

nkhee. 
Corridors   dividing    the  scena  from  tbe 

cavea. 
Marble  parapets. 
ContrAl  Ambulacrum. 
Fedcstab  of  statikea  used  to  Btrongtlien 

the  ojrrldor  walls. 
Cemented    room   TLsed   as   k   Bcpukhml 

vAolt  in  XVI.  cent. 
StAlrs  lesdlfig  to  tbe  upper  part  of  13m 

cavea. 
Kwmi  In  which  a  statuQ  or&  goddefla  WM 

found. 
SemlcirciilaF  Ambalacrum. 


FoRtnt  AKtD  Tkmplb  of  Crb^. 


Hadrian's  restorations  but  few  traces 
remain,  but  we  know  that  he  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  colony  at 
Ostia*  The  most  important  restora- 
tJotJs  of  the  tbentre  took  place  under 
&eptimia8  Sey^ras  md  Cftnicalla,  a^d 


Temple  of  Oeren. 

PronAoB  with  2  bases  and  oapitala. 

Water-channel. 

JjBtcr  chamber. 

Marble  flttga  coverlnR  water  channet 

Site  appropriated  to  the  Peregrlol. 

Fountald. 

Travertine  channel  laund  the  area. 

Site  of  pedestal  of  F.  Aufldiiu. 

Site  of  BUtuc  of  P.  AuQrlltis. 

Cijmented  pjith  from  Theatre  to  Temple. 

A,  side  uf  taarble  colunuade. 

E.  and  VV.  sides  of  brick  colonnade  divided 
by  tranfiverae  walls  into  cbajnberu. 

Leaden  pipe  with  3  inscrfptionB. 
lfi»  n.    Chambera  contaiaing  altars. 
la,  18, 19,  20,  a.1.    Chambers  tued  m  offices  by 
vartoufl  guilda. 

many  fragment  of  a  marble  inscrip- 
tion,'in  his  honour,  10  ft.  long,  were 
found  under  and  arovtod  thvL  ^x:«.V!ii.  fts<ix. 
\  wU\c\l  \^.  NTA%  ovv^\v»^iS\^  T^-MyA..^  ^^- 
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period,  especially  in  the  Cfivm,  are  in 
the  wont  style,  but  it  is  to  this  period 
that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
no  fewer  thun  If!  marble  pj-destals 
of  statues  bearing  interesting  inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  from  commercial  or 
industrial  g;ailds  of  the  city  to  their 
patrons  or  superiors. 

Ill  the  hurried  repairs  of  the  Sth 
cent,  these  solid  blocks  were  employ'ed 
to  prop  up  the  central  arch  giving 
entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  the  vaulted 
corridor  leading  from  the  arcb  to  the 
orchestra.  The  pedestals  were  pro- 
bably taken  for  this  purpose  from 
the  adjoining  piazza  surronuding  the 
temple  of  Ceres  to  the  N,  of  the 
theatre,  called 


The  Forum  of  Cerea,=-It  is  a  piazza 
about  8t>  yds.  square,  originally  sur- 
rounded apparently  with  a  porticus, 
the  intercolumuiatious  of  which  were 
made  use  of  as  meeting  places  or 
offices  of  various  commercial  guilds, 
especially  connected  with  the  corn 
tra'ie.  Those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  receotlj-diBcovered  in- 
scriptions are  the  Mensores  fninien- 
tarii,  also  in  connection  with  the  imme 
of  Sarict>ss'jnce  drcris. 

lo  these  schoice,  or  guild  meeting 
roonifi»  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  are 
some  mosaic  scrolls  on  the  pavemeiat 
which  give  the  denominations  of  their 
occiipants.  Such  are  Nos.  18  (see 
plan)  of  the  7'e/otiarii,  or  excise  corps 
of  Ostia  and  Porlo. 

19 — Of  the  yavicfihriwum  Lijnari' 
oruniy  or  wood-bargemea.  Under  the 
inscription  is  represented  the  Pharos 
of  Ostia  Ite'Mfeu  two  barks,  one  under 
sail,  aud  the  other  close-hauled. 

20 — Of  other  Navieulttriij  of  uii- 
ktiown  occupation. 

21 — Of  the  Meruforei  Frw)t&ntariif  or 
corn  measurers,  whose  occnpatiuu  is 
indicated  by  a  vignette  of  a  figure 
measuring  a  bnshel  of  corn. 

On  the  opposite  or  W.  side  of  the 


either  side  of  his    helmet    was  the 
inscription : — 

SPUKNDO  R  *  I.  •  T 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  S.  coloic 
nade  are  two  chambers  or  guild  rthtus 
(1 6)  and  (IT),  of  equal  dimensions. 
Each  has  a  masonry  altar  opposite  the 
entrance  and  marble  benches  on  the 
sides.  In  the  chamber  on  the  W.  (16), 
belonging  to  the  guild  of  SacomarnQt 
official  weighei-s,  was  found  a  marW« 
altar,  beautifully  scnlptured.  Ancifiit 
depredators  had  rifled  this  chambtfr 
long  ago,  but  fortunately  a  fallen 
mass  of  masonry  had  hidden  this 
exquisite  altar  from  their  sight.  For 
description,  see  museam  in  the  castle 
at  Ostia,  where  this  treasure  has  been 
placed.  On  the  B.  side,  adjoiDing  the 
scfTta  of  the  theatre,  are  4  masonry 
pilasters,  and  4  marble  colnmna  10| 
ft.  hifish.  On  the  other  sides  tiie 
coluTiins  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  and 
grooved.  Only  some  truncated  bail- 
ments remain. 


Temple  of  Ceres. — In  the  centre  of 
the  Forum,  opptssite  the  axis  of  the 
Theatre,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
P2  ft.  X  36  ft.  Us  form  is  in  antis. 
The  walls  of  the  celia  are  truncated 
near  the  level  of  the  pavement,  which 
was  paved  with  marble  flags.  The 
altar  at  the  end  wall  was  rich  in 
marble  ornaments.  The  celia  was  sur- 
I  rounded  lengthways  by  two  steps  or 
seats.  The  door  opening  ou  the  pro^ 
nws  is  17  ft.  wide.  The  pronaoa  is 
composed  of  two  pilasters  and  two 
columns,,  of  which  the  bases  aud  one 
capital  remain.  No  other  remnantt 
of  the  temple  were  found  except  a 
few  drums  of  fluted  columns:  the 
marble  steps,  probably  1 6  in  number, 
are  missing  ;  tne  height  of  the  stylo- 
bate  is  7  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 
surroanding  Forum,  Inscriptions  found 
in  Ostia  mention  the  erection  or  re- 
storation of  seven  temples,  viz.  those 
of  Vulcan,  Venus,  Castor  and  Pollux, 


Forum,  the  chamber  15,occivp\ed\>y  a\¥oT\.>Mv«i,  Oit^t^.^  '^^wJe.,  -a-wd    Fathefi 

^iiild  whose  name  is  not  Tnent\QTie4,\T\WT.   '^eVu^^  \!fta.\,\^SJto&  ^vBRt^rf 

w^s  distinguished   by  a  mosaic  pave-m^cxis  ^LUTft\^^«^ '^-X.^i^Axj*  W^ 

^--t  representing  i   gladiator/    Ou\et^cV«^^^^^1^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
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own  expense^  *'  Jed,  Cereri  sua  pecvnia 
convtitui't.'* 

Tbe  building  on  the  E.  of  the 
temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
gtiarJ-honse  for  the  corpR  of  Peregrini 
solHiers,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
block  marble  <!olurais  having  been 
foun<l  in  it,  with  a  bas-relief  carved 
halfway  up  it,  rcprewntiug  the  genius 
of  the  Peregrine  carap,  as  is  stated  in 
.fine  iuBcription  under  it. 


MuBetun  of  Ortia. — Before  leaving 
Ostia  the  travellpr  must  not  omit  !o 
see  the  Museum  in  the  Castle.  (The 
key  is  kept  by  the  custode  at  the 
niins.) 

The  main  staircase  opens  rt.  from 
the  courtjard.  On  the  wall  is  an 
inscription  to  King  Humbert  I.  Frag- 
nieols  of  sculptured  marble  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  stairs  and  landing, 
including  busts  and  recumbent  figures 
In  the  frst  rmira  is  a  bust  of  ireptiniius 
Severus.  In  tbe  iei^nnd  is.  an  Imperial 
figure,  found  in  the  Forum,  wearing  a 
cuirass  ;  the  hand  ia  restored, ihe  bead 
is  of  VeBpttsiau.  In  the  centre  of  tbe 
■third  room  is  the  marble  altar  found 
in  I89t  in  the  guild  chamber  of  the 
Sndomuru,  adjoining  ibe  cobmnude  of 
the  Forum  of  Ceres.  It  is  nearly  4  ft 
high  and  alwut  3  ft.  wide.  The  sub- 
jects sculptured  on  the  sides  of  the 
pedestab  richly  ornamenteil  with  cor- 
nices and  wreaths,  and  surmounted  by 
rams'  head,  have  reference  to  the 
origin  of  Rome.  In  the  first  scene 
are  the  figures  of  Mnrs  and  Venus, 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  a  flying 
Cupid ;  on  tbe  left  of  Venus  is  a 
juvenile  figure,  and  on  her  right, 
below,  is  a  goose.  The  scene,  on  the 
next  side  to  tbe  right,  represents  the 
chariot  of  the  God  of  War  in  cliarge 
of  four  graceful  winged  gtiiii,  a  beauti- 
fully playful  composition,  nuder  which 
on  the  plinth  La  engraved  the  date  of 
its  dedication, 

DEDICATA  .  K  .  OCTOBH  . 
NV  .  ACIUO  .  OLABRIONE  .  C  ,  BEUACO  . 
TORQATO  .  C06  1 

corresponding  to  the  first  of  October, 


The  third  side,  to  the  left  of  the 
first  described,  shows  two  Cupids  hold- 
ing the  go<l*s  cuirass,  ab<ivf  are  two 
others  supporting  in  the  air  his  shield 
adorned  with  the  Gorgon's  head,  an- 
other his  laiTce,  ant!  a  sixth  his  greaves. 
The  helmet  does  not  appear  in  this 
panoply  bec^iuse  in  the  first  scene  Mars 
rs  represented  wearing  it.  On  the 
fourth  side  are  sculptured  the  shepherd 
FaustuluB,  Father  Tiber,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  with  the  she-wolf  and  the 
Roman  eagle  above. 

In  the  foartfi  room  are  sarcophagi 
and  iuBcriptiuns. 

Room  five,  vases  and  fragments  and 
leaden  pipes  inscribed.  Croi^sing  a 
terrace  we  find  in  room  s»jr  a  collection 
of  tamps,  in  cases. 

f  n  room  seven  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Venias,  aud  some  terra-cotta  orna- 
ments. 

In  room  citiht  are  coins,  glass  orna- 
meuts,  and  leaden  seals.  Crossing 
another  terrace  is  the  ascent  to  the 
tower  from  a  vawltfd  circular  chamber, 
10  yards  across.  Tbe  walls  are  very 
thick.  The  panoramic  view  from  the 
top  of  tbe  tower  is  very  interesting. 


Castel  Fcsano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leads  from 
Osiia  to  Castel  Fufinnn,  a  caf^lel- 
lated  casino  of  the  Cbipi  family.  It  is 
prettily  sitnuted  m  ibf  midst  of  a  pine 
forest.  The  casino  was  built  in  the 
1 7th  centy.  by  the  Marquis  Sacchetli, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  fortified 
country  seats  of  that  period.  In 
order  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions 
of  tbe  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at 
the  angles  pierced  with  loopholes, 
and  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is 
so  narrow  that  only  one  person  can 
ascend  at  a  time.  On  tbe  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Roman  villaSt 
ate  tcuatvted  oul^-  duriutg^  a  few  weelis 
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leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shores  pftved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiaua.  It  is  txactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini;  the 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Roman  stadiam.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  cousistitig  chiefly  of  stone-pines 
and  ilexes,  abound  m  game.  Unfor- 
tunately a  high  sandbank  at  its  ex- 
tremity intercepts  the  view  of  the 
Bea.  The  casino  is  interesting  as 
being  not  very  far  from  Pliny's 
I^uretitiimm,  which  he  describes 
with  80  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
_lus  of  foundatians  arc  8ti.Il  visible, 

^d  two  inscriptions  relating   to  the 

limits  of  Laureiitura  and  Osiia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  Beparatiug  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the 
emperor  in  whose  reign  tliey  were  set 
up  is  careftilly  effaced  ;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact*  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Carus  or  Cari- 
niis  (A.D.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliuy^  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing a  visit  to  Castcl  Fnsano  is  the 
spring;  in  summer  and  autunm  it 
Bwarms  witii  mosqnitoes,  and  is  not  free 
from  nmlnria.  From  Custel  Fusano 
southwards  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
extends  a  vast  plain,  from  which  the 
outfall  towards  the  Mediterranean  is 
barred  by  a  sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon 
this  sandy  range  that  prow  »he  fiii« 
woods  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
CircBWua  promontory. 


Proceeding  frooQ  Ostia  towards  Porto 
d'Anzio,  we  enter  the  Laurentine 
Forest,  that  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  an  almost  uninter- 
nipted  line  for  nearly  60  m.  It  spreads 
inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m.  from 
the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buffaloes, 
wild  boars,  &c.  The  horseman  may 
make  his  way  through  the  most  pic- 
tnrtsqite  part  of  the  forest  from  CasleV 
Fusauo,  and  rUh  along   the  sauda  to 


coal-hnrncrB,    whose   fires   are   seen 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest: 

"  Bia  wnos  pepigere  di«,  el,  pane  BeqawtrE, 
Par  sytvas  Teucrl  mbttlqnp  imr-'inf"  L.^isiii, 
Erravere  Jugia.    Ferro  BoDiit 
Fraxinas;  evertuxit  actae  AjI 
Itobora,  uec    cuneid    et    uU         >         'Ifl 
cedram,  ,. 

Nec  pUnetrIa  ccaaant  vcctare  eemootlboA 
oraoa." 


.Sn.  xl.  13 


ToB  Patebno  (Laubentux), 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fiisano,  is 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  i  to. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  coast-guard.  Italian 
antiquaries  for  some  time  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum* 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latium, 
founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Latinus  when  ^neas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent  topographers  reject  that  opinioo, 
and  fix  the  site  of  Laurentom  at  the 
farm  of  Capocotta,  3  miles  farther 
inland,  which  corresponds  better  with 
the  description  of  Virgil,  **  the  Ardua 
MoEuia '*  and  the  "  Vasta  Palms  "  be- 
neath, iu  the  I  ith  book  of  the  iEneid. 
Tor  Paterno  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa ;  which  there  is  some 
reason  for  regarding  as  that  to  which 
Comraodus  was  sent  by  his  physicians. 
The  old  brick  tower,  which  still  forms 
a  couBpicnou.<5  object  from  all  parts  of 
the  Albau  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strengtli  even  in  recent  times,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruisers  in 
1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
frogs,  whose  uncestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast: — 


»  An  Tjiur«nlino  tarpea  in  Uttore 
Et  aatiU*  teouM  dacftre,  credU,  avoa  ?" 
Kp,  X.  3T. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  practicable 
for  carriages,  leads  from  Tor  Pateroo 
to  Rome  by  the  ancient  Via  Lauren- 
tina,  passing  through  Porcigliano,  or 
Ci%t*i\   Povciauo,    where   there    is    a 


deserted,  except  by  sportsmen  or  cliai-\^*^^^ 
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The  ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for 
several  miles,  but  tlie  roots  of  trees 
have  displaced  many  of  the  large 
polygonal  blocks.  The  distance  to 
Kome  js  about  IG  m. :  there  is  another 
but  longer  route  through  Decima  (both 
these  roads  unite  at  the  Ostenn  di  Miii- 
passo);  and  a  third  from  Porcigliano 
10  the  OsteHa  di  Malafede,  on  the  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Ostia.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  obtain  a  guide  at  Tor 
Paterno,  through  ihe  forest  to  Pratica, 
5  xa^  as  the  tracks  of  charcoal-bamers 
ire  not  always  clear  betTveea  the  two 
places, 

PBATICA  (LAVINTUM), 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  very  poor  bed  may  be  ob- 
tained.) Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coaBt, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  iEneas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Lraureotum,  It  is  situated 
on  a  strip  of  table-land,  about  650 
yds.  long  by  130  broad,  connected 
with  the  plain  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
rock.  The  modern  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  civitm  Pairicn,  or  Pniras,  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  doca- 
meats  in  the  4th  century.  Perhaps 
this  name  records  the  Patria  Dei  Indi- 
cia, the  title  by  which  the  Heroum 
was  dedicated  to  Jineas  after  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  Numicus.  Only  a 
few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  walls 
may  be  traced.  Pratica  contaiine  a 
scanty  and  fluctuating  population,  ns 
the  place  is  heavily  afflicted  with 
malaria.  The  baronial  mansion  of 
the  Borghese  family,  built  in  the  17th 
century,  contains  a  few  inscriptions 
discovered  ou  the  spot,  which  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
city.  Its  lofty  tower  commands  a 
most  imposing  panorama.  The  car- 
riage-road from  Pratica  to  Rome  joins 
the  ancient  Via  Ardeatina  near  laSol- 
fatara,  and  passes  near  Valleratio,  and 
by  the  charehes  of  the  Tre  Fontane, 
Mnd  the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  extra, 
fvrfff.    Another  road,  of  al^out  8  n^„ 


leads  across    the    country  from  the 
Solfatara  to  Albano. 

Between  Pratica  and  Ardea  is  the 
torrent  L'io  ToHo^  identified  by  modern 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicns 
in  which  jEneas  was  drowned.  To- 
wards its  mouth  this  torrent  forms  a 
large  marshy  tract.  Virgil  commem- 
orates the  "  fontis  stugna  Nuiuici ; " 
and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

"  Corn!  get  h  luic  eapidlB  rapnisu  NumMus  uadk 
Cralitar  ct  itA^ts  occuluifise  Buis." 

ItuH,  iU.  Ml. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of| 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  La* 
tium,  the  Incus  Pain's  Inditjeti^,  the 
temple  of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphro- 
disium,  and  the  great  temple  of  Venus 
which  was  common  to  all  the  Latin 
tribes.  About  3  ra,  from  here,  on 
the  sea-shore,  is  the  Torre  Vajanica,', 
where  several  specimens  of  sculptoro  | 
were  found  in  1794,  among  which  a 
statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  em- 
perors kept  an  establishment  for 
breeding  elephants  in  the  territory 
between  Ardea  and  Laurentuna. 


Abdea 

still  retains  the  "mighty  name'-  oi 
the  Argive  capital  of  Turnus,  king  of 
the  liutulif  but  its  population  has 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  100  souls : — 

"  LoctiB  Ardea  quoiidam 
Dlctnn  avisj  ct  nimo  maptuia  muiet  Ardoa 
noinen."  jfih.vU.  411. 

(There  is  a  tavern  at  Ardea  where 
travellers  may  obtain  refreshment; 
but  an  order  from  the  Ce-sarini  family 
at  Rome  will  procure  accommodation 
in  their  castle-)  Ardea  occupies  the 
crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m.  from 
the  iieo,  and  insulated  by  deep  natural 
ravines  except  at  one  ^oitvt,  ^\\«X"i 
it  is  utvk^ed  Xo  \\ife  \a\^t-\K&\  >a>i  "J^^ 
isthmuft,  m  ^\ueV  ^  ^^^^  eixv^v^>  Vr 
beea    cvi\.    •^^'s  XQCV  qt:w  ^>^v<5^ 
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viUflj^  ig built  was  the  ancient  citadel, 
the  city  haTioa:  extended  over  a  large 
tract  of  the  plain  beluw^  where  some 
lofiy  mnnndg  resembling  the  agger  of 
Senriug  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified. 
The  entrance-gate  is  onder  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes 
Cesarini,  to  whom  the  country  around 
helongs.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  still  exist  pood  remains  of  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  cita 
del :  they  are  composed  of  parallel- 
ograms of  tufa,  put  together  without 
cement,  and  are  among  the  earliest 
example!!  of  this  kind  of  construction. 
About  I  m.  beyond  llie  village,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  the 
S,  side  of  a  ravine,  are  several  sepul- 
chral chambers  excavated  in  the  tafa 
rock ;  all  have  been  rifled  of  their 
contents:  here  were  found  most  of 
the  curious  Ardean  terra-cotta  sculp- 
tures in  the  Campann  collection  at 
Paris.  Ardea,  as  the  capital  of  Tiir- 
nuB,  was  conspicuous  in  the  wars  of 
the  ^neid :  it  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  siege  by  Tarquiuios  Supfrbus,  and 
for  the  asyl'im  it  afforded  to  Camilliis 
during  his  exile;  he  defeated  Breniuis 
and  the  Gauls  beneath  its  walls,  and 
was  residing  there  when  he  was  elected 
dictator  and  summoned  to  return  to 
Home  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Veil. 
It  is  about  22  rn.  from  Home:  the  road 
follows  the  Via  Ardeatina,  which  is 
still  perfect  in  many  parts. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  FosBO  degli  Incastri,  and,  after 
crossing  the  streom  called  the  Fosso 
della  Moletta,  arrive  at  the  Torre  di 
S.  Lorenzo,  and,  continoing  in  a  line 
with  the  coast,  enter  the  country  of 
the  Volsci,  through  dense  forests  of 
oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  ra.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  ^  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  towards  Porto 
d'Anzio  the  Torre  Caldana,  near 
which  there  are  exteusivesulp^Vi'aTeo'Qft' 
e/nauatioiis.     4  m.  farther,  after  cio&fe- 


PORTO  D'Asfaio^ 

the  representative  of  Ani 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and 
roost  important  naval  statit 
perial  Rome, 37  m.  from  the< 
lb'  from  Ardea.  The  joxi 
maile  by  train  from  Rome 
Porto  d'Anzio,  and  to  Net 
min.  more.  From  Cecchina  s 
the  Kome^NaplfS  line  the  <i 
to  Porto  d'Anzio  is  18  m.,  i 
through  a  country  well 
in  vines  and  olives,  and 
desolate  campagna  and 
dense  forest  of  Nettuno. 
reaching  Anzio  we  enter  a  moi 
space  of  pasture-land  with  son 
ilexes.  The  descent  to  Porto  d 
overlooking  the  sea.  the  Circsc: 
montory,  and  Astura,  is  be 
Before  reaching  the  town 
Albani,  and  the  Villa  Sarsii 
cacci.  are  passed. 

Inns.  —  Albergo  deila  /SW 
looking  the  sea  on  the  road 
Prices   much  the  same  as 
Albergo     di    Roma     and 
MtlofV)^  and  several  restaurant 
moderate.     The  traveller 
to  obuiin  good  quarters  at 
strini,  where  a  guod  bedf 
fasr,  dinner,  and  Nupper  ml 
for  8  tirevi  day.    The  hnuse 
gio  Pollastrini  is  very  well  k«| 
two  cafh  and  a  restaurant  clost 

Anzio  contains  21  41  inhal* 
street*  are  wide  and  level ; 
substantial  and  ckan ;  the 
wintt^r  and  spring  is  delicic 
ceptionally  healthy  in  the 
when  every  other  place  oi 
is  rendered  uninhabttable 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  bei 
siiuatiou  and  the  scenery  comi 
from  its  pier.  The  blue  waten 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  are  bordered  1 
of  red  marl,  crowned  by  ev* 
and  pine-forests.  The  Alhj 
Aldobrandini,  Borghese,  M« 
many  tiew  casinos,  liue  th« 
tweeo  Anzio  and  Nettun< 
.\ftt\,\\T(i!WYaft  VMwus  of  ancit 
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en  country  bordering  aut\i«.' 
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and  by  felnccas  employed  in  trans- 
porting to  Naples  the  charcoal  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  iu  the  neigh- 
bouring forests.  The  discovery  of 
coral  ill  the  deep  wuter  off  the  Astura 
and  Face  Verde  towers  gives  employ- 
nent  to  a  few  boats:  hut  the  chief 
bterefit  of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for 
the  Hoaians  daring  the  quail-shooting 
season  (May)  aud  the  sea-bathing 
(July  to  SeptJ.  The  present  facility 
of  oommanication  with  the  capital  has 
led  to  a  great  development  of  the 
toirn,  and  between  it  and  Nettnno 
aew  hotels  and  villas  are  rapidly 
springing  tip  overlooking  the  beach. 

The  Piajsza  before  the  new  ch.  of 
S.  Antonio  and  S.  Giulio  is  at  the 
entry  of  the  town.  Antium,  in 
the  early  history  of  Italy,  was  the 
most  flourishing  city  on  this  coast, 
and  is  distinguished  by  Dionysius 
with  the  epithet  *'  titost  splendid.  *  It 
la  interesting  to  the  traveller  as  the 
spot  where  Coriolaiius  vowed  ven- 
geance against  his  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen. The  piratical  expeditions  of 
the  inhabitants  led  to  frequent  con- 
tests with  Ronie;  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Camillus  and  C,  Mteuius 
Ne^os,  B.C.  33".  and  the  rostra  of 
their  ships  were  suspended  in  the 
Ronmn  Fortim  (see  p.  74).  After 
this  period  it  remained  comparatively 
depopulated  for  4  centuries,  although 
the  climate  and  scenery  stiij  attracted 
the  Romans  to  its  neighbourhood. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  at  Autirnn,  and 
another  at  Astura,  farther  down  the 
coast,  which  he  describes  in  bis 
letters  to  Atticus.  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Nero,  who  restored  it 
on  a  scale  far  surpassing  its  ancient 
grandeur;  be  adorned  it  with  mag- 
niiiceut  temples,  and  induced  many 
of  the  rich  patricians  to  build  villas 
OB  its  shores.  The  piers  of  the 
port  constructed  by  Nero  still  remain, 
a  fine  e.xample  of  hydraulic  architec- 
ture. They  are  about  3(S  feet  in  thick- 
ness, built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
tuiited  by  pozzolaua  cement ;  and, 
like  all  the  ancient  Ronmn  moles,  con- 
aiated  of  a  aeries  of  colossal  piers^ 
separated  by  open  apaces,  and  spauiied 
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ft.  in  length,  the  other  1600:  they 
enclosed  an  extensive  basin,  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  length.  A  lighthous* 
or  ph'tros  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  insulated  rock  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  facing  the  south.  About 
the  close  of  the  17th  centy.  Innc^cent 
XII.  formed  a  new  port  by  adding  a 
short  pier  to  the  eastern  mole  of  the 
ancient  harbour,  and  filling  up  the 
open  arches  of  the  Roman  construe* 
tiou.  The  result  was  a  rapid  deposit 
of  sand,  rendering  the  port  almost 
useless  for  many  years,  but  recent 
improvements  have  made  it  accessible 
to  ships  of  200  tons  burthen.  Ueyond 
this  we  see,  below  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini,  the  remains  of  the  Pamfilian 
mole,  constmicted  some  years  after- 
wards in  the  belief  that  it  would 
arrest  this  silting  up.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Innocent's  pier  is  a  lighthoose, 
marking  only  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour ;  but  thf  great  lighthouse,  fur- 
nished with  a  2nd-c]lass  Fresnel  appa- 
ratus, the  radius  of  which  extends  to 
over  25  m.f  stands  on  the  summit  of 
Capo  d'Anzio,  above  £he  Orotte,  or 
foundations  of  the  T«uiple  of  Apollo. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruizers 
during  their  operatious  on  the  coast 
in  1813. 

Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thoronjrhly  explored.  The  only  ruins 
of  the  Volscian  city  now  visible  arc 
some  remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quar- 
ter called  the  Vignaceie;  they  are 
built  of  quadrilateral  masses  irregu- 
larly put  lOfietber,  but  not  of  very 
large  size.  Theysbow  that  the  ancient 
town  stood  on  the  rocky  emin'nee 
above  the  shore,  extending  in  the  di- 
rection of  NettunOt  while  that  which 
rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  The  rising 
ground  N.  of  the  modern  town  is  co- 
vered with  ruins.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  Bubseqoeotly  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d' Atizio  t^  the  ev- 
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HI!  the  Eomftn  town  extended  more 
inland,  and  the  numerous  Tillas  of  the 
Ilomau  patricians  along  the  clitfs 
towards  Nettuno  as  far  as  the  ViUii 
Horghese,  The  large  Villa  Mengacci, 
N.  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Fortiina  An- 
tias,  which  it  is  known  was  partly 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  Nero's 
■viUa.  E.  of  this  the  Pope's  villa 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Hipp^idromtj 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of 
the  games  order<?d  by  the  Senate  to 
celebrate  Poppiea's  delivery  of  a  son, 
and  in  honour  of  the  Claudian  and 
Domitian  families.  The  whole  space, 
now  dry  land,  before  the  Villa  Mea- 
gacci,  was  included  in  Nero's  port, 
and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero- 
nian  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered 
amoug  its  ruins.  The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
Julius  11. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Lonvrei  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  jEscula- 
pius,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaums  to 
Kome  ;  nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine 
of  Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace 
commemorated  when  he  invoked  the 
favour  ot  the  goddess  for  the  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Atigustas  to 
Britain  ;— 

"  0  Diva  gratum  qnsn  regis  Antlnm, 
PncsoQS  vi4  Irno  tollere  de  grado 
Mortals  corpiaB,  vel  tiaperbofl 
Vcrtere  funertbow  trlntnphas." 

Od.  L  XXXV. 

In  Dec.  1878,  the  sea  washed  down 
ft  portion  of  ancient  reticulated  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  promontoryj  and  re- 
vealed a  niche  containing  the  frag- 
ments of  a  fenmJe  statue  in  Parian 
raarble,  considered  to  represent  For- 
tune. 

The  View  from  the  tower  of  the 


studded    -with    pictureeqne     vilh 
among    which    may    be     recognise 
Norha,  Sermoneta,   and  Sezze.     On 
the  N.E.  we  see  the  well-knowxi  locnli^ 
ties  of  the  Alban  hills:  Velklri,  wit 
the    heights    above     Palestrina    an^ 
Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  distance ;  th« 
Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in  a  line  wit 
Nerai  and  Monte  Cavo;  and  fart 
on  Gensano,  Albano,  Castel  Gaudolfoi 
Rocca  di    Papa^   &e.   &c.     The 
tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'Anzio  is 
supposed   to  have  been  built  by  the^ 
Frangipanl,  who  were  lords  of  Astur 
in    the    1 3th  century:    it  bears 
arms  of  Innocent  X.,  who  repaired  it 
outworks  about  the  middle  of  the  i7th^ 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  'ai\ 
the  time  of  Pius  Vll.  as  a  prison. 


Nettuso, 

about    2  m.    £.    of    Porto    d'Ansio' 
(rail   or  tram,   7    min.      There  is  a 
foot-path     to    Nettuno     from    Porto 
d'Anzio    through    Prince    Borghese*^ 
gardens).     Population  of  2764  Inhab. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  thtf 
site   of  Coeuo,  tlie  port   of  Antiuin, 
mentioned    by     Diouysius;     but   the 
VolscinuB  by  their  own    promontory 
at  Antium  must  have  obtained  more 
effectual    shelter    for     their    vessels 
long  before  the  Roman   mole  or  the 
Roman   ileet  had    an   existence.     Id 
fact,   there  appear  no   good   grounds 
for  assigning   to  the   Cceno  of  Dio- 
nysins   any  other   locality  than   tliiit 
of    the    modern    harbour    of    Porto 
d'Anzio,    We  have  already  stated  that 
Antium    was    situated    on    the    high 
ground  above  the  present  village,  and 
hence   the   city  and   the    port  would, 
naturally  he  mentioned  as  2  distinct^ 
localities.       Between    Porto    d'Anzio^ 
and    Nettuno    there    is   an    excellent  j 
road,     passing    the   villa    of    Prince  i 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of) 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Bell'  Aspetto^i 
On  the  rt.  before  entering  Nettuno,  is 
the  fortress  commenced  by  Alexander 


Villa.  Borghese  is  extremely  fine :  on 
tfiii  1.  it  commands  the  line  of  coa&l\N\.^  vwiATft?>t,Qred  by  Urban  Vlll.  and 
towards    Nattmio    and    the   CvrcveanV  Mfji-a.\v^CT"N\\.   \\.  vi  %^vts&.V^  dUapi 
promontory  ;       further     iii\atid      tkeWwle^.      'X:W    Vowtj.    Qasaa^   MV^, 
<?^e  follows  the  Volficifiti  mouutaATisA  ^«"^"™^i    ^^"^ 
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looks  the  sea ;  bathing  establish- 
t;  restaarant)  is  surrounded  by 
tIBTal  walls,  having  several  round 
«8,  fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the 
pipal  edifices  being  the  Castle, 
tng  the  arms  of  the  Colonnas, 
Doria  Palace,  dilapidated,  and  the 
ih  eh.  The  greater  part  of  the 
itry  around  belongs  to  tlie  Borghcse 
ly.  Nettuno  contains  a  few  frug' 
t|Lgf  columns  and  capitals,  the  re- 
■■robably  of  thc^  temple  of  Nep- 
ffom  which  it  tlerired  its  name, 
fnciuresqiie  costume  of  the  female 
jation*  which  differs  altogether 
I  that  of  the  villagi^s  of  Latium,  is 
tital  in  ks  character.  The  tratii- 
is  that  the  iuhabitaDts  are  descended 
k  a  Saracenic  colony,  probably  from 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  in- 
^  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  aad 
iseBturies,  Although  bordering  on 
wa,  and  neighbours  to  the  active 
iring  population  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
tants  of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri' 
iral  in  their  occupations  ^  there  is 
a  boat  in  the  places— indeed,  the 
h  before  it  offers  no  protection  for 

k Andrea    Sacchi,   the  painter, 
I  at  Nettuno  in  1610. 


AaximA, 


)in  Nettuno,  from  which  is  a 
along  the  sea-coast.  After 
Sg  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
i  to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy ;  and 
od  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
nt  called  the  Kio  di  S.  Koceo, 
tnd  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
an  edifices,  especially  about  Astura, 
h  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a 
iSttIa,  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
^ame  of  Insula  Asturse.  A  lofty 
r,  "visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
Is  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
uins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
ive  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
ro.  lie  describes  it  in  his  letters 
tticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Est 
iidem  locus  mmjenns,  et  in  nuiri  ipso^ 
t  Antio  et  Gircceiis  aspici  possit 
iUustrioua  orator  embarked  here 
1  be  ^ed  the  proscnption  of 
riumvirate:  he  Jiad  quitted  pre- 


cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  For- 
mioj,  where  he  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  island  of  Astura,  in 
the  lath  century,  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Frangipaui  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  succcBsively  to  the 
Caetani,  Conti,  Orsini,  and  Colouna. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese 
family,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  few 
Custom-house  soldiers.  The  tower, 
built  in  the  Ifith  century,  included 
within  its  walls  the  vaults  of  the 
Frangipani  fortress,  the  scene  of  an 
act  of  treachery  which  has  rendered 
the  name  of  that  family  infamous  in 
Italian  liistory.  In  1268,  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  the  young  Coa- 
radiuj  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohcn- 
fitaufen,  took  refuge  here.  Giovanni 
Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord  of 
Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
d'Anjou,  by  whom  he  wns  executed  in 
the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Fiume  Coiica,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Bek»w  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Komau  tomb  in  opus  reticulatnm  ;  it 
is  called  li  'Ihrraccio^  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
beruBD,  near  the  modern  Cistema ;  4  m. 
beyond  Astura  is  the  Torre  di  Foce 
Verde,  where  the  Moscarello  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  from  which 
extends  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  only 
sepurated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  saud-dowiis,  the  lake  of  I'^ogliano, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  the 
tower  of  the  same  name,  and  cele- 
brated  for  its  extensive  fisheries  of 
sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and  eels,  to 
the  amount  of  12,000  lbs.  annually. 
It  belongs  to  the  Caetani  family, 
and  is  often  the  scene  of  fishing- 
parties  on  a  grand  scale.  Tliig  lake, 
nearly   12  tn.  louig,,  \&  «^ijyi«.<isAs.4.  Vs^ 
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Hot 


di  S.  Paolo,  which  extends  to  the 
hase  of  the  Circaean  promontory, 
where  it  comniunicatea  with  the  sea 
at  Torre  Paola.  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Portus  Circieus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N,  base  of 
the  Circ^an  promontory  for  5  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola*  from  which  it  runs 
aloug  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  the 
outtall  of  the  Ufens  and  Ainasenus, 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  from 
this  point,  without  traversing  24  m.  of 
marsh  land,  may  embark  at  Astiira  for 
Terracina,  vieiting  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory on  their  way.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  classical  headland,  and 
of  Terracina,  see  the  Handbook  for 
Svutham  Italy,  Rte,  141, 


§  6.  EXCITESIONS  TO   EtRITHCAN   SlTES. 

The  principal  and  still  recognizable 
localities  of  ancient  Etruria  are  de- 
ecribed  in  the  Himdboohfor  Central  Italy. 
The  sites  which  may  be  made  the 
object  of  an  excursion  from  Jiome  are 
0»re  and  Pyrgoa,  lying  near  the  road 
to  Civita  Vecchia;  and  those  situated 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Viterbo, 
vi2,  larqmnii,  Vnlci,  Tuacania,  dec.  If 
the  traveller  has  not  visited  Vi- 
terbo,  he  can  do  so  on  his  retwrn 
to  Rome,  exploring  Bieda,  Norchia, 
Castcl  d'Asso,  Sutri,  and  Veii.  As 
moat  of  these  places  have  no  inns,  the 
visitor  should  endeavour  to  furnish 
hLmBelf  with  provisions,  and  introduc- 
tions to  resident  proprietors  or  local 
s'itaMs.  Travellers  will  derive  the 
most  enjoyable  information  from  Mr, 
Dennis's  'Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,'  *  whith  is  a  real  Handbook 
to  ancient  Etruria ;  and  from  Ca- 
rina's '  Etruria  Maritinia  nella  di- 
xione  Pontificia,'  in  folio,  which,  al- 
thongh  too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  he 

/consulted  before  setting  out  on  thi* 

interesting  ezcursioa. 

*  John  Murray,  Ute»tedltloii,\M a. 


EojiB  TO  Cervetm  (CaaE),  Civrri 
Vecchta  (CentumcrujeJ,  am>  Cos 

NETO  (TABQCriNll). 

An  hours  jonmey  by   the  Gvita 
Vecchia  Kly,  will  bring  the  traveller 
to  the  Palo  station,  whence  he  can  prOft 
ceed  to  Cervetri  in  a  light  vehicle, 
be  easily  obtained  by  writing  beifar 
hand  to  Oervetri,  to  the  Corriere  dell 
Po5ta,  Benedetti  Girolamo,  or 
the   party  is   i&rge  to  the  inn-keei 
Rosati.  The  mail-cart,  a  gig  on  sprin| 
leaves  the  Palo  stat,  on  the  arnval 
the  first  traitts  from  Rome  and  Oivit 
Vecchia,  and  takes  two  persons^ 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caliche  whit 
he  will  send  to  Palo.     By  these  tnesail 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.m.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  aodj 
to  retarn    to    Palo  for    the    evenipfj 
trains   proceeding  to  Eome  or  Civiuj 
Vecchia. 

Palo,  now  a  summer  station  for  seJii«j 
bathers  and  quail-shooters,  representl 
the  ancient  Atsium^  where  Poaipey, 
J.  Caesar,  and  Marcus  Aurdius  had 
villas.  (See  Handbook  for  Central  Itai}}, 
Rte.  100.)  The  castle,  of  tlie  ISth 
centy.,  belongs  to  the  Odescalchi. 

The  pedestrian  who  does  not  feur 
a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  thsxi 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  SJI 
hour;  4  hrs,  will  suffice  to  visit  mwcli 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel, 
ler  can  perform  the  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue, even  in  a  winter's  day^ 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evenh  ^ 
train  for  dinner, 

Cervetri.     1866  Inhab.    {Inn:  ki 
by  Rosati ;  but  travellers  had  bet 
carry  their    own    provisions).      Tl 
guide  Passegieri,  a  tobacconist  in 
Piazza,  keeps  the  keys  of  the  lock* 
tombs.    Should  he  be  out  of  the  wayj 
Benedetti   tlie   corriere,   or    tlie   k 
director  (Cap}  Scmaiote}  of  the  exd 
vations,  will  prove  good  guides.    Tl 
carriage-road    to  Cervetri    turns 
from  the  post-road  2  m,  beyond  Polfl 
"a\jou\.  V  "wv*  laSXJtx  MX«tei.\tL^  the  Vacc* 
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f  whose  antiquity  carries  us  e^en 
rood  the  Etruscans,  to  a  period 
re  than  13  centuries  atiterior  to 
r  era.  It  was  the  Agylla  of  the 
lasgi  aud  the  Cicre  of  the  Etrus- 
18,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  capi  tal 
Mezentius  when  iEneas  arrived  in 
iy.  In  regard  toitsaacieut  names, 
rodotus,  and  the  Greek  writers 
tore  the  Augtistau  age,  call  It  Agylla, 
\  the  Latin  Caere,  except  when  the 
its  introduce  the  more  aacient  name 
'  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Dionysius 
ntions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  citiies 
Btruria  in  the  time  of  Tarqiiiuius 
SCU9,  and  says  that  it  changed  its 
ne  when  subdued  by  the  Etruscans, 
ftbo,  however^  tells  us  (lib.  v,  c.  ii.) 
,t  thif  new  name  was  derived  from 
\  salutation  x^ip^i  with  which  the 
'diaas  on  their  invasion  were  hailed 
im  ihe  walls  by  the  Pelasgi.  From 
,  wealth  and  importance  it  became 
e  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
0ji;iie ;  aud  Strabo  mentions  it  as 
»  only  city  of  Etruria  whose  inhabi- 
its  abstained  from  piracy  from  a 
ise  of  justice.  When  liome  was 
raded  by  the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded 
asylum  to  the  vestal  virgins^  who 
ire  seat  there  for  safety  with  the 
sred  fire;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
5  lloinans  were  first  initiated  in  the 
rsterics  of  the  Etruscan  worship  by 
\  priests  of  Casre,  a  circumstance 
m  which  antiquaries  have  derived 
I  etymology  of  the  word  ceremony 
remofiia).  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
town  had  lost  nearly  ail  its  import* 
^j  and  Strabo  says  that  iu  his 
f  It  preserved  scarcely  any  vestige 
its  ancient  splendour.  It  appears, 
wever,  from  a  remarkable  iuscrip- 
u  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
fcples,  that  Caire  obtained  celebrity 
the  time  of  Trajan  for  its  mineral 
iters,  called  the  Aqua;  Cujretanse: 
Sy  are  still  frequented  under  the 
Die  of  the  Bagiti  di  Sasso,  about  4 
W.  of  the  modern  Cervetri.  In 
>  middle  ages  the  town  was  the  seat 
a  bishopric  as  late  as  the  Uth  cen- 
ry,  when  it  had  considerably  de- 
tted-  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
)  itew  scttleincDt  of  Ceri  Nitovo  was 
Brfet/,    and   tlte  jiame  of  Cei-vetari 


(Cmre  Vettts)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality. 

Cerv'etri  stands  on  a  long  strip  of 
tahle-laiid,  surrounded,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  volcanic  tufa, 
or  Netiro,  iu  some  places  50  feet  in 
height.  Two  streams  run  through 
these  ravines  and  uuite  below  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  an  artificial  cut- 
ting completed  the  natural  strength  of 
ils  position.  The  modern  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  ot  the 
luicieat  Acropolis  :  It  has  a  medieval 
gate,  and  reimains  of  a  castlei  and  a 
large  palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli 
family.  Don  Giulio  Borghese  now 
bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ca;re*  The 
city  of  Cajre  was  4  or  5  m.  iu  circuit, 
and  covered  the  whole  table-land  to 
the  E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built^  between  Monte  Abctone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The  Ven- 
turini  and  Orsini  surrounded  it  with 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
were  of  rectangular  masonry, 

The  best  mode  of  seeing  everything 
will  be  to  commence  by  taking  the 
road  leading  to  Monte  Cucco,  which 
skirts  the  Augustinian  convent, 
traversing  the  site  of  Ctere  in  its 
greatest  length  to  the  Porta  Coperta, 
passing  on  rt-  the  Kouian  theatre  and 
the  excavations  near  it;  from  the  Porta 
Coperta  descending  to  the  BuJalareocia, 
near  which  are  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  the  City  W^alls  ;  ascending 
a  ravine  lined  with  sepulchres  to  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Hecropolia  or 
Banditaccia ;  then  visiting  the  different 
tombs  on  it,  and  niturniug  to  Cervetri 
to  lunch.  This  first  part  of  the  ex- 
cursion will  require  3  or  4  brs, ;  the 
second  2i  to  3  :  examining  the  Rego- 
liui-Galassi  tomb,  descending  into  the 
ravine  of  the  Vaccina  to  the  Grotta 
di  Campana,  to  the  Monte  Abetone 
and  the  excavations  on  the  Monte 
Pttdulo,  and  then  to  the  Grotta  di 
Torlonia,  which  is  about  4  m.  from 
the  village. 

Some  remains  of  the  ancent  walls  arc 
still  visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine 
of  La  Buffiadax'^CiSs.  o\Yi'sv\fc\\\.M  ^^atxt*^ 
polis.    ft  oIl  \\ife  ^jA.«%  T»'&^i  ^«.  VYwy*^ 
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paved  in  the  direetJon  of  Veii,  the 
other  towards  Pyrgos,  the  port  of 
Ca're,  the  modern  Sauta  Severa.  The 
hill  of  the  Necropolis,  now  called 
La  Bwiditftccift,  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
nins  a  small  stream  called  the  Kus- 
cello  deOa  Madonua  de'  Canneti; 
it8  surface  is  excavated  into  pits 
and  caverns;  and  in  its  cliffs  are 
ranges  of  tombs.  There  are  no  archi- 
tectural facades  to  th&  tombs,  but 
several  of  those  on  the  lianditaccia 
are  surmonnted  by  tnmuli  or  pyra- 
mids, the  bases  of  which  are  generally 
cut  in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill.  Be- 
neath are  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which 
long  passages  descend  from  the  sur- 
face. In  1829  the  sepulchres  of  this 
Necropolis  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  researches  of  Monsignore  Rcgo- 
linj,  the  archpriest  of  the  town,  and 
by  General  Galassi.  The  remarkable 
tomb  which  bears  their  joint  names 
was  discovered  i:n  183G;  several  othcra 
of  very  great,  and  in  some  respects 
xmiq^ue,  interest,  were  opened  in  1845, 
and  a  still  larger  number  in  1846. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  the  most  re* 
markable  (referring  for  more  details 
to  Mr.  Dennis*  work),  be^inniag 
with  those  on  the  hill  of  the  Han- 
ditnccia:— 1.  The  first  is  a  large 
square  one  with  a  flat  roof,  supported 
by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  and  rows 
of  niches  for  bodies  in  the  walla  and 
benches  which  surround  them ;  at 
the  extremity  is  an  inner  chamber, 
with  a  couch  for  two  bodies ;  tliis 
tomb  ia  approached  by  a  descent  of 
more  than  20  steps,  2.  A  tomb  of  2 
chambers,  comraunicatiog  with  each 
other  by  a  small  door,  aod  remarkable 
for  an  arm-chair  cutout  of  the  rock, 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  sepulchral 
couches.  It  is  sometimes  called,  from 
this  circumstance  the  Qrotta  della 
Sedia.  3.  Tomb  of  the  TaFqulai,  dis* 
covered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories;  the  outer  and 


pillars  in  the  oentf€,upon  oneof  whickl 

is   a   shield,    and    is    <         ■    "    !   by] 
double  benches.     The  ions 

of  its  walls  are  hoUowc.  i..u,  ,K<long 
niches  for  the  dead,  and  ia  the  ceuire 
of  the  roof  is  a  square  aperture  com- 
municating   with    the    surface.     Oa 
different  parts  of  the  walls  and  sepul- 
chral coaches  the  name  of  Tarqoin,  or 
Tarchnas,   occurs    nearly   40    time*, 
thus  eonfirmiDg  the  Etruscan  origia 
of  that  celebrated  family,    4.  Tomb 
called  the  G-rotta  deUe  Sedie  e  Boudi, 
from    containing    2   ami-chairs    iiniti 
footstools  carved    out    of   the  roclcn 
and  shields  in  relief  on  the  wall  i 
them,  as  well  as  over  the  sepii! 
couches  on  the   sides.     The   foT 
this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient  houM, 
consisting   of  a   vestibule   contuliiing 
the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2  sepul- 
ehral  chambers,     5,    Grotta  del  Tli* 
clinio,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead, 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther   on   each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and   its   walls    are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banquelinf 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  theif  | 
character.     6.    A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and    parti-coloured    animals,    stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.     T.  La  Grotta  dei  Fi*  j 
laatri,  called  by  the  giud<»  dclh  B^fh  \ 
Architcttnra.    It  Consists  of  2  chamber* 
—the  oater  one  having  the  roof  sni)* 
ported  by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one 
raised  with  a  couch  for  2  bodies.    A 
good  flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tonjb 
fnrm  the  surface.     8.  Near  the  latter, 
la  Clrotta  delle  Time,   a  tomb  wit 
painted   couches,  containing   3   larg 
urns  or  sarcophagi  of  white  marbl«|| 
one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  hoose 
temple,  with  tiled  roof,  and  the  othe 
2    having  on    their    lids    recumbent 


upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 


figures,   with   lions   and   sphinxes   at 
the  comers;  the  drapery  of^the  figures 
and    the    style    of  execution    show 
from  the  Dumber  of  tSe  inscrip'^LCTOftA ^teBA.^Ti.'Oi'tv"^' '^^^''^ 
^e  "Grotta  delle  Iscrmotii."     T^kVaWum-Jccv tot^'bet.\\^^T<tfi>i\iSt»Tx\<6v^^ 
chamber  is  35  ft.  square^  with  2s(\uare\ou  \>aCa  ^^'t  <»1  Tawi, «&%Vi\si^«&.^ 
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and  lK>tli  crowned  with  wreaths 
lowers.  Thej  are  in  statuary 
»Je  :  on  each  side  of  the  eiitraucy 
rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
►i.  9,  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
one  by  tinted  pillurs  with  richly 
kL  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tortion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
.  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  n 
chral    couch    cut   into  the   rock, 

painted  cushiuns  at  its  head. 
^Tomh  of  the  BaB-reliefa.  This  is 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
I  Cervetri,  and  was  diecovered  in 

at   the  N.E.   extremity   of  the 

^ccia;  it  is  entered  by  a  flight 

^Mescending  between  walls  con- 

iP^of   large   blocks    of   volcanic 

The  isepulchral  chamber  is  an 

juare,  having  ^i  niches  on  each 

jt  on  thatbj  which  we  enter, 

iere  are  only  two,  one  on  each 

'the  door ;  the  roof  is  vaulted  in 
mpartments  and  supported  by  2 
W  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out  in 
tufa;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
rs  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
aenting  sacrificial  instruiueuts, 
MUt  knives,  daggers,  s/tewers  bound 
■r*  long  Etruscan  trumpets^  ]tii- 
^pftui,  the  singular  twisted  rodfi 
!^%te  processions  on  the  Etruscan 
ings  of  Corueto ;  a  warrior's  tra- 
ig-bag,  very  like  a  modern  one, 

a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  dnuble- 
•d  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
Ung  a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
d  to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
by  the  Roman  butchers  of  the 
nt  day  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of 
lar  dies  on  their  string,  a  cat 
Ug  with  a  inouse^  and  a  dog  with 
Tu;  a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems 
oserpine;  Etruscan  vases  sculp- 
in  relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. : 
'hole  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
ohjects   belonging    to    the    dead. 

the  door  are  two  short-horned 
'  heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the 
trave  over  one  of  the  neighlwur- 
iouches  a  tray,  exactly  the  shape 
ose  used  by  the  Italian  butchers 

try  good  represenltttluns  of  tliis  tomb  huvt; 
fivH)  by  Sir  (J.  Wilkinson  i  lesa  accurate 
r  M.  Noel  Deavergera  in  his  *  ivtTEuia  et 
tea.'    f&rU^lBH. 


carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  door  circular 
Etruscan  trumpets.  On  the  lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painiiiig  of  which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronze  armour 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couchj  on  which  lay  two  corpses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a  figure 
holding  in  oue  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resenables  a  steering- 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  above 
two  busts  of  male  bearded  figures,  one 
unfortunatel  J  mutilated.  On  the  frieze 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  ocrem, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  These 
curious  has-relieis  are  partly  cut  oat 
of  tlie  tufa  in  which  the  chamber  is 
excavated,  and  partly  in  stucco;  they 
were  ail  paintedj  several  still  retaining 
their  colours.  Upou  one  of  the  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  is  an  oblong  space 
or  tablet  with  several  parallel  lines 
resembling  a  picture-frame,  on  which 
probably  was  au  inscription.  The  floor 
is  raised  on  the  sides,  and  is  divided 
oflT  into  oblong  compartuieuts  j  on  each 
of  these  c<jmpartmeuts  lay  a  skeleton  ; 
in  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The  door, 
like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is  of 
the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  in  all  the  uiclies,  covered  with 
their  armour ;  the  name  of  Maty  k as, 
engraved  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
which  was  found  here,  was  probably 
that  of  the  family  to  which 
most  interesting  hypogeum  belonged 
11.  The  SegoIini-GalaaBi  Tomb,  dis^ 
covered  in  1S;1G  bj  the  Prelate  and 
the  General  whose  names  it  bears;  it 
is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rl.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mouivd,  llie  \iasM  oi  NjVvJlSa.  ^-sa.  vjsx- 
rouudcd  b-J  •&.  ^iV\  ^"^^^  ^^g<^«^^«^ 
chambeTS  tot  -y^iw^^*  oil  \\&exvw  yw5«.. 
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It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  fijet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  In  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizoata] 
lintel  or  top,  as  we  see  at  Arpiiio  aud 
other  Pelasgic  citi(<8,  thus  showing  an 
antiquity  prior  to  the  inti-oductiou  of 
the  circular  arch.  This  long  vaulted 
chamber  was  divided  into  2  portions 
by  a  wall.  In  the  outer  one  were 
found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4-whetded  car 
of  brottze,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
funereal  one ;  a  saiall  bronze  tray  on 
4  wheels,  considered  to  be  an  incense- 
burner ;  an  iron  altar  on  a  tripod  ; 
several  bronze  shields,  beautifully 
embossed;  some  arrows;  2  caldrons 
on  tripods  ;  t^everal  bronze  vtissels  sus- 
pended from  a  recess  in  the  roof  by 
bronze  nails ;  aud  numerous  earthen* 
ware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a  cer- 
tain height  the  inner  chamber,  were 
attached  several  vessels  of  silver;  from 
the  vault  aud  sides  were  suspended 
bronze  ones,  some  bearing  the  name 
of  "Larthia;"  and  ou  the  floor,  with- 
out bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay  the  most 
marveLlons  collection  of  gold  orua- 
raents  discovered  in  a  single  tomb  in 
modern  times,  aud  evidently  occupy- 
ing the  spcjts  where  they  had  fallen 
when  the  body  they  once  adorned 
had  crujubled  to  dust,  The  richness 
and  abundance  of  these  beautiful 
specimens  of  gold  ornaments  have 
suggested  the  probability  that  the 
occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a  per- 
son of  high  rank,  AH  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  tliis 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Opening  on  either  side 
into  the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval 
cells;  in  that  on  the  1.  were  found 
several  bronze  vessels,  and  in  the 
oppo«.ite  one  small  cinerary  urns  and 
figures  in  terra-cotta.  The  great  outer 
chanaber  of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb 
contained  probably  the  body  of  a 
warrior,  the  inner  one  that  of  a  lady 
of  high  rank ;    the  lateral  oval  cells 


8ubse<}nentl7  oaed  as  a  hnryuig-plaoej 

The  discovery  of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 


great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation : 
Canina  considers  that  it  ts  at  least 
3000  years  ohi^  or  about  coeval  witJi 
the  Trojan  war;  aud  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucuraella  at  Vulci,  it  was  erected  ia 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  baiilf.  18^ 
About  a  mile  from  this  tomb*  on  ih« 
iS.-western  side  of  Monte  Abetoue. 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Grove  of  Sylvaniis,  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  is  a  very  interesting  tom^ 
opened  by  Marquis  Canipana  in  I850| 
and  kept  under  lock  aud  key,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  exactly  aa  discovered. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  is  divided  la 
3  compartments  by  pilasters:  on  the 
r'x>f  of  the  first  is  the  singular  &a- 
light  omDmeut  which  always  indi-^ 
cates  a  high  antiquity ;  iu  the  secondi 
are  2  sepulchral  conches  in  the  solid 
rock,  on  which  still  lay  until  lately 
the  skulls  of  their  2  occupants,  and 
the  black  dust  into  which  the  budiei 
have  crumbled:  some  earthen  paof 
and  jars  complete  the  furniture ;  ia 
the  third,  on  a  bench  of  rock,'  ate 
several  vases  of  various  sizes.  Thft 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco  rcliefsii 
warlike  implements,  and  others  uisOiL 
in  Racrific'ial  ceremonies.  IH.  Tomb 
of  the  Vestibulo  Botoudo,  on  the  Monte 
d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber  reached  by 
a  descending  tiight  of  steps,  out  of 
which  opens  an  oblong  one  supported 
by  pillars  and  having  2  sepulchral 
niches  on  the  sides;  the  fan-form  vault 
of  this  inner  chamber  ia  remarkahk. 
14-  A  mile  from  this  tomb,  on  the 
Monte  Padula,  is  another  sunnouuted 
by  ruins  of  a  wiuare  tumulus,  and 
reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
verging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a  ves 
tibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens: 
sepulchral  chamber  with  2  couchesj 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  at 
2  couches  aud  a  chair  cut  out  of 
rock ;  and  of  an  inner  chamber 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger 
with  two  couches  were  found 
bones  of  a  horse,  probably  laid  her 


are  perhaps  of  a  later  period:  some 

Bjitlquaries    suppose    tiiat   the   miiCT V\ies\Ctft  \\vi  ^^Tr\Qr"wbo  occupied  tl 
chamber  was    the  original  Bepu\cb.t&Am\ft\\tjw«\\x^   <i^\isJa..     Vb,  \5.«a 
and  ^Q   outer  on«  ft  mere  veB\iA>ij\<a\itcrtsw  \\i«i  ^3^^^fcT  «R<iS^«t  Nfaivsivi^ 
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remains  of  a  tmnnlas,  is 

Irotta  Torloaia,    It  is  ap- 

a  long  passage  in   the 

rminatinR  xu   a  vestibule, 

the  surface,  with  pilasters 

iracter;  beneath  this  the 

lult  is  entcre<I  by  a  flight 

t  is  divided  into  2  cham- 

Irst   or  largest    of  which 

1  less  than  54  sepulchral 

Though    it    had   evidently 

ired  m  past  ages,  even  of 

be  skeletons,  when  it  was 

pr  years  back^  were  fouud 

iehes,  but  they  soon  cmin> 

(fit  under  exposure  to  the 

The   inner   or  terminal 

a   single    place   for   2 

the  vases,  bronzes,  and 
ieorered  at  Cervetri  during 
ears  foaud  their  way  into 
the  late  Signer  Casteltani, 
ipersed  at  the  sale  of  his 
-  Boine. 
Ossal  marble  female  figure^ 

the  attributes  of  Ceres,  a 
len  of  Iraperia!  sculjpture, 
Jiear  Cervetri  by  Signor 
>ini^  in  18S5,  and  has  been 
lored  for  him  by  Mr,  A. 


,  a  hamlet  of  ''^  InhaK,  Is 
y  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 
ervetri.  In  the  contests  of 
barons  it  was  a  place  of 
^h,  and  was  for  a  brief 
K5t  to  Cola  di  Rienzo.  In 
Buty.  it  belonged  to  the 
Anguillara,  who  built  a 
in  1470.  It  afterwards 
ie  Cesi,  Borroineo,  Odes- 
Tori  on  ia. 

f  to  Palo,  and  continuing 
rards  Civita  Vecchia,  we 
f.  the  Stat,  of  Santa  Severn, 
ble  standing  picturesquely 
dation  of  Pelasgic  masonry, 
ie  opinion  of  antiquarians, 
tte  of  PyrgOB,  the  ancient 
Tsenal  of  Cajre.  A  f  hr. 
(  us  to  Banta  Marinella, 
t  castle,  and  an  equal  run 
to  Civitu  V't^chia,  which 
mque  for  some  distance. 


CivTTA  Vecchia. 


The  station  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  fine  esplanade,  overlooking 
the  sea.  Opposite  the  station  are  2 
large  bathing  establifhmcnta  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans  in  summer. 
Inns:  The  Orlando  Hotel,  is  at  the 
entry  of  the  town,  with  a  well-supplied 
cafe  and  restimmnt  on  the  ground' 
floor.  The  Europe  Hotel  is  farther 
up,  overlooking  the  p<>rt. 

Mr  George  Ingle — office,  opposite 
Orlando's  hotel,  overlooking  the  port 
— is  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  ex- 
perienced shipping  and  comuiiseion 
agent. 

British  Vice-consul,  Signor  Spe- 
raadio. 


Civita  Vecchiii  (11, 9  SO  Inhab.)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Cefitnmcdlify  which  probably  succeeded 
the  Etruscan  Caetrnm  Vetus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Kutilius,  Proi-opins,  and 
St,  Gregory  as  L^rty^  Ceatumcellenais, 
and  by  S.  Paulinns,  who  died  in  421, 
as  Portus  Centumcellensis.  Annsta&iug 
the  librarian  alludes  to  its  being  so 
called  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  who 
imprisoned  S,  Cornelius  there  in  252, 
The  town  owed  its  importance  to  the 
port  constructed  by  Trajan,  the  de- 
scription of  which  by  Pliny,  who  saw 
it  in  progress  (Fpisf.  xxxi.,  lib.  6), 
applies  well  to  the  modern  harbour: — 
'■  Ifujfis  ainistrian  brachium  frmvisinio 
opere  muniium  est.  Dextcrnm  elaboratar. 
In  ore  portus  inmla  mvjnjit  qiice,  illatum 
vento  mare  uhjacfnst  frangnt ;  tutujnque 
itb  utroqiM  latere  deatrsmn  navibus  prerstet. 
Adsufijit  auiem  arte  vise^ida.^'  The 
correctness  of  this  description  still 
holds  good,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  for  although  the 
port  has  been  frequently  destroyed  and 
restored,  the  foundations  have  always 
been  preserved,  and  the  original  design 
has  never  been  departed  from.  Sir 
John  Rennie,  ia  his  work  on  "  The 
Theory,  Formation,  and  Construction 
of    Briiish    and    Foreign    Harbours'* 

of  thift  port  •.— *  ^  '\\:\^  M-^o^  ^^  VvvKJiS^ 
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principles,  md  carried 
great  skilU  and  may 
ipariaoo  with  the  best 
'modem  times.'* 
lost  Bome  of  its  importance 
ieased  to  be  the  only  safe 
►longing  to  the  Papal  GoTern- 
ilie  Mediterrant.'an  coast,  and 
leptived  of  its  privilege  of  a 
,  It  ist  however,  still  fre- 
f  eoBStiDg-vessels  and  Englbh 
HOere,  as  well  as  French  and 
isaenger-steamerSf  and  \s  en* 
r  occasional  -visits  from  men* 
d  yachts. 

K  to  the  historical  vicissi- 
Rta  Vecchia. 

B^ror  Trajan  embellished 
Is  of  the  town  with  a  magni- 
a  and  extensive  tJicrmtg,  atid 
for  the  health  of  the  citizens 
jle  supply  of  sal abrions  water 
tolfa  hiUs,  brought  in  by  an 
of  which  remains  were  found 
le  construction,  in  1696,  by 
XII.,  of  the  new  aqueduct, 
Hrhose  arches  may  be  seen  on 
'  ♦he  Tolfa  road,  about  a  mile 


F 


lOel^  sufferod  greatly  by  the 
ivaaions  during  the  reigns  of 
»ror  Gordian  and  bis  succes- 
leodosius  and  Valentinian.  but 
devastation  was  reserved  for 
ens  towards  the  middle  of  the 
.  They  destroved  the  town, 
^  port,  sacked  the  Imperial 
L  after  killing  many  of  the 
drove  away  the  remnant, 
o  IV.,  pitying  the  wretched 

of  these  houseless  wanderera, 
them,  in  the  short  space  of  8 
the  towu  of  Leopolis,  subse- 
jlled  CenceUe,  on  a  hiil  between 
sllffi  and   Corneto»  whtre  its 

still  discernible, 
he  refugees  resided  for  about 
h  unCil  Pope  Stephen  VL, 
cpelled  the  Saracens,  restored 
degree  the  town  and  port  of 
ell«.  and  brought  back  the 
nhabit&ntSf   or  their  desceii- 

their  otd  residence,  called 


since  then  (889*^  Civitaa  Vetns,  cor^ 
rupled  into  «  iriUt  F*r<'Ai(i.  The  mediie- 
val  history  of  Ci vita  Vecchia,  presenting 
the  usual  baronial  and  pontifical  con- 
tests, would  lead  ns  into  too  much 
detail.  ^For  a  further  account  of  tlib 
town  see  Handbook  for  Central  Itaty, 
Rte.  Sa) 

A  good  history  of  Civita  Vecehia 
by  Sig.  Auuovazzo,  is  sold  by  the  book- 
seller Strambi,  opposite  the  post-office, 
who  is  very  obliging  in  giving  in- 
formation to  travellers.  Professor 
Muratori,  resident  in  Civita  Vecehia, 
is  profoundly  versed  in  historical  and 
scientific  subjects  connected  with  the 
town,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great 
historian's  name  which  he  bears.  Per- 
sons interested  in  conchology  will  like 
to  see  the  admirable  collection  of  shells 
and  marine  plants  arranged  most 
scientifically,  a  work  of  many  years, 
by  Signor  Donato,  who  lives  next  door 
to  the  Orlando  Hotel,  and  is  very  kind 
in  showing  them. 

The  Pauline  fortress,  overlooking 
the  port,  is  also  worth  a  visit  for  the 
fine  view  from  the  great  tower* 


Trajan's  Baths. 

[This  excursion  may  he  made  con* 
veuieutly  in  a  couple  of  hours  by 
taking  a  one-horse  cab  for  two  or 
three  persons  (5  fr.),  or  a  two-horse 
carriage  or  Hglit  omnibus  for  six  or 
eight  (7  to  8  fr.).  The  landlord  of  the 
Orlando  Hotel  will  provide  vehicles 
at  this  rate,} 


The  thermal  waters  of  Civita  Vec- 
ehia have  three  distinct  sources,  all  in 
the  same  direction,  N.E.  of  the  town. 
The  most  distant^  now  in  disuse,  is  on 
a  hill,  4  miles  otT.  and  a  mile  beyotid 
the  ruins  of  the  I'hei'vus  fawinc,  which 
are  crossed  by  the  road  to  Tolfa,  but 
of  irhich  the  principal  remains,  con- 
sisting of  vast  vaulted  halls,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  plan,  are  situated 
about  TjO  feet  from  the  road,  on  the  1. 
oT  l!l .  6\de .    1  Vit  TmTv%  wva.^  \*vt  v^-asLst^ 

l  site  duecuou  \o  \\vft  ^,  ^Vc^v.  vV«ei 
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end  in  a  mftssive  wall  of  reticulated 

work  ruaniug  about  60  feet  from  E. 
toW. 

The  road  also  crosses,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  50  feet  from  the  B.E.  angle  of 
the  ruins  given  iu  the  plan,  the  re- 
mains of  a  circular  buildiug,  40  feet 
iu  diameter,  which  wos  probably  a 
pvtblic  bathing-halL  The  third  source, 
called  iu  Fioonoella^  from  a  wUd  fig-tree 


growing  on  the  rock,  a  transitioii 
stone,  being  the  most  abundant 
the  highest  t«*mperature  is  the  water 
now  employed   for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  is  brought  into  the  towa 
in  conduits  with  the  loss  of  only  a 
few  degrees  of  its  caloric,  and  is 
sent  to    Rome  and   elsewhere, 
bathers  who  prefer  testing  the  ri 
of  these  springs  ou  the  spot,  resort 


onlimcH 
tandoH 

water 
pur- 

tOWD 

ilya  J 

4 


^ri^m 


Plan  of  the  prindpol  rolzu  of  the  Tbebh  js  Tjlusikjb  <Tr^)jui'a  BulhA)  near  Girlu  YeccbU. 


the  ruins  of  Trajan's  Baths,  and  plunge 
into    the    reservoirs   (marked  on    the 
plans  -with  arrows),  where  the   tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  34°  Cent,    Its 
action  is  extremely  beneficial  in  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatiBm,  gout,  neuralgia, 
scrofula^  internal  obstriictious,  ulcers, 
herpetic  eruptions,  and  cutaneoua  dis- 
orf/ers  of  all  sorts. 
The  cbemical   substances  hel4  m 
solution  bj  the  acqua  della  FkoBCeWa. 


have  been  recently  analysed  in 
following  proportions  per  cent,  t — 

Muriate  of  Itmc * 

Murlati' of  poda 16 

Bulpliate  of  buda.     .....  19 

Su1[pbat«  of  magnesia  IS 

Cftrlx>nfti«  of  lime     .  3S 

Sulphate  of  Umo      .  S 

Slll«»t«  of  Iron 3 

'Ttvsw^wweciK.Q^      ....  'i 


Part  IT." 

A  large  building  just  outside  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  esplanade  opposite  the 
Fea,  between  the  port  and  the  railway 
RtAtiou,  serves  fts  ai>  hotel  and  bathing 
eBlablishment  for  the  use  of  these 
craters,  and  is  very  much  frefjuented, 
the  accommodation  heing  excellent 
ftnd  the  prices  moderate.  A  com- 
petent medical  adviser  may  be  always 
consulted  ou  the  spot. 

The  maguificeiit  thermas  describtd 
above,  were  constructed  on  the  site 
of  one  of  tlie  springs,  probably  by 
Trajan,  who  likewise  built  the  port  of 
CentumcelliCf  and  possessed  a  superb 
Tilla  half-way  between  that  flourishing 
munkifiium  and  the  baths,  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  still  seen  on  an 
eminence  on  which  the  Belvedere  Villa 
BOW  stands.  Trajan's  Villa  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  Epist.  31,  but 
his  silence  with  regard  to  the  therniEP 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
were  subsequently  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  Brick  stamps  found 
in  the  thermBe  in  1820,  bore  the  con- 
sular dates  of  123  and  134,  whereas 
Trajan  died  in  117,  so  That  the  works, 
if  not  commenced,  were  evidently 
eontlDued  by  his  successor. 

The  anecdote  related  by  Larapridius 
{In  Commodo — "^  auspicitim  crfidediutis 
aptid  Centumcellns  dedit  anno  cetatis  1 2," 
&c.)  of  that  future  Emperor  having 
ordered  his  bath-servant  to  be  thrown 
into  the  faniace  for  haviag  heated  the 
water  too  much,  cannot  allude  to 
these  naturally  hot  springs. 

Marcus  Aurulius  is  mentioned  by 
Frouto  as  visiting  Centumeellec,  but 
we  have  no  further  allusion  to  the 
Thermse  until  the  4th  centy.,  when 
Hutilins  Niunatiunus  des<.';rtbed  their 
origin,  quality,  and  distance  from  the 
town. 

These  Thermo;  probably  shared  the 
fate  of  Centuracellee  in  the  havoc  and 
pillage  of  the  Gothic  invasions  from 
A.D.  176  to  311. 

But  we  have  proof  that  they  survived 
this  disastrous  period,  and  were  still 
flourishing  at  the  end  of  tlie  Cth  and 
beginning  of  the  7th  centurj-,  in  the 
mention  made  of  them  by  S,  Gregory 
the  Great  (4  Dialog,  e.  27), 
The  date  of  their  final  destmclion 


by  the  Saracens,  who  destroyed  all 
that  remained  of  the  town,  imperial 
villa,  and  thermjv,  beiween  8ys  and 
B'i3,  is  equally  certain,  no  further 
allusion  being  made  to  them  by 
medieval  writers,  nor  by  Andrea 
Baccio  in  his  comprehensive  work*  De 
Therm  is.' 

The  fame  of  these  waters  was  not 
revived  nntil  the  publication  of  Dr.  G« 
Torraca's  work,  in  1761,  on  the  "  Jn- 
tiche  tertne  Taui-ine  cxistcnti  net  tcnitwh 
di  Civita  Vecchia^"  since  wlien  their 
virtues  have  been  again  recognised, 
and  their  nse  has  been  much  ou  the 
increase. 

In  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Trajan'§ 
Baths  the  lover  of  botany  will  observe 
with  interest,  growing  around  aud 
amid  them,  the  rare  plants,  Brit/nolia 
pfjstina  (xsfolia^  Onobrychis  caput-galli^ 
(Enanihe  pimpinelhides,  ScUvia  hacma- 
thodes,  and  Tenerixtm  iva. 

The  Scahiosa  irofnsilvanica  and  Piis- 
faci'(A?«iisct/a  are  abundant.  The  writer 
of  the  present  description  saw  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tolfa  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  ThermcBf  a  gigantic  specimen 
of  the  latter,  forming  quite  a  vigorous 
tree,  at  least  12  feet  high,  and  very 
full  of  foliage. 

COBNETO  (TaHQUINII), 

The  distance  from  Civita  Vecchia  by 
rail  to  the  Corneto  station  is  about 
12  m.  Conveyances  take  travellers 
ap  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  2  miles 
(^  ir,).  The  railway  follows  the  coast- 
line for  about  3  m.  to  Torre  di  Valda- 
liga,  aud  then  strikes  more  inland.  It 
crosses  the  Mignoue  midway  between 
the  2  towns.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  is  the  tower  of  Bertaldo,  called 
also  of  S.  Agostino,  from  the  tradition 
that  on  this  spot  the  saint,  meditating 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  was 
rebuked  for  bis  presumption  by  an 
angel,  who  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  emptying  the  sea,  with  a  shell,  into 
a  hole  in  ihe  sand,  Ou  the  coast 
2  m.j  to  the  1,,  is  Porto  Ckmentino. 

pu\ace  o?  \Xi^  NSx^^i^^v  tawv^^,  ^ 


m       been 
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Some. 


been  purchased  for  a  municipal  inu- 1  bttck  the  Holy  S«e  from  Aviguou  to 
um.     The  Grassi  restaurant,  oppo-    Rome.    For  more  informaliou  rcBpect- 


. 


ing  this  most  interesting  vity,  the 
visitor  can  consult  the  excellent  work 
*  Notizie  Storiche  Arcbeologichc  di 
Tarqainia  e  Cometo'  (Rome,  1878\ 
tiy  the  Chev.  Luigi  Dasti  Siudtico  of 
Cometo,  to  whose  zeal  and  erodition 
the  formation  of  the  new  mnseum  is 
chiefly  owing. 

Churchba. 

There  are  1ft  in  Cometo,  of  which 
10  are  ancient,  viz.  S.  Maria  di  Ca«- 
ttiJlo,  S.  Francesco,  S.  Giovanni,  S. 
Antonio,  S.  Martino,  S,  Pancrazio, 
S8.  Annunitiata,  SS,  Salvatore,  S.  Gia- 
como,  and  S.  Maria  di  VaWerde. 

The  Oothio  Cathedral,  of  the  12th 
century,  commenced  in  1121,  on  the 
site  nf  a  more  ancieul  one,  called  S. 
Maria   di   Castello,  was  so  seriously 
injured  by  lightning   in    1810  that  it 
is  now  abandoned:  it   is  remarkable 
for  a  doorway  with  a  round  arch,  for- 
merly covered  with  mosaics,  on  each 
side   of    which   are    some   Latin    in- 
scriptions^ recording  the  names  of  the 
bishops    of  Tarquinii.      There  is^  a 
curious   pulpit  of   1209    (the  inscrip- 
tion on  It  says  that  it  was  made  by 
Giovanni  di  Guido,  a  Roman  citizen), 
with  sculptures  in  a  veiy  rude  8tyle» 
especially  of  lions  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs   leading  to  it.     The  tabernacle 
over  the  high  altar,  bearing  the  date 
of  1060,  must  have  been  placed  here 
from  the  older  ch.     The  ciborium  was 
made  in  11(58,  from  the  following  in- 
Ecriptiou :     '*  Johannes  et    Qiiilto    Ma- 
gintri    hoo    opits    fccenmt."      In     the 
aisle,  forming  a  step,  is  a  marble  slab, 
inscribed    with    the   words    "  Larth. 
Velchas  Thuicesu,'*  in  Etrusciui  cha- 
racters.    The  sculptured   ambo    is  a 
good  work  of  the  13th  centy.,  with  the 
name  of  its  author  upon  it.     Aboat 
half  the   Alexandrine  pavement  still 
exists,  but  a  bold  and  graceful  cupola 
over     the     great     nave^   which    wai 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  erected 


ite,  is  fair,  and  provides  lodgings  m 

the  town  at  the  Piazza  del   Dnomo, 

182.    The  visitor's  first  care   should 

be    to    engage    the    services    of    the 

oflBcial  cicerone,  Signor  Antonio  Fran- 

gioui,  who  is  usually  to  be  found  at ' 

the  municipal  palace.     Besides  being 

the  custode  of  the  niuseum,  he  is  the 

best  guide  to  the  necropolis  and  tombs, 

and  to  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the 

town. 
This  episcopal  city,  now  containing 

6l7rj   Inhab.,   rose   acconling  to   the 

hitherto  generally   received    opinion, 

in  the  middle  ages  from  the  ruins  of 

the  Etruscan   Tarquinii,  whose    site 

has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  he  about 

lijf  m.  N.E.  of  it  5    but  Prof.   Pasqui 

(notizie  dtvjU  Scavi,  Dec,  1885),  clainifi 

for  Corneto  the  honour  of  havinp  been 

the  original  site  of  Etruscan  Tarquinii, 

founding  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that 

the  wellst  corn-pits,  conduits,  cunicuU, 

mid  other  subterranean  works,  some 

still  in  use,  found  under  the  medijuval 

town,  as  well  as  terra- cotta  fragmpnts 

of  no  sepulchral  character,  but  common 

to  all  Etruscan   cities,  show  the  ex- 
clusively Etruscan  type  of  this  locality. 
The  site  of  Civitella  and  Castclliija, 

mentioned  above  (see  Map),  is  sup- 
posed by  Prof.  Pasqui  to  be  that  of 

an  Etrusco-Roman  colony,  correspond- 
ing with  the   opposite   necropolis  of 

well  tombs,  found  towards  the  Arcatclle 

in  1881-82,  whereas  the  latest  ex- 
cavations at  the  Moiilerozzi,  in  1884-8.5, 

have  revealed  tombs  of  the  Archaic- 
Etruscan    character.       Corneto    was 

made  a  city  by  Eugenins  IV.  in  1432, 

and    is    surrounded    by   picturesque 

battlemeuted  walls  and  towere,  which 

belong  to  a  still  earlier  period.     The 

first  bishopof  Tarquinii  was  Apulejus, 

A.D.  465,  but  after  the  death   of  the 

fourth  occupant  the  see  was  trans- 
ferred to  Corneto,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence before  the  close  of  the  6th 

century.  It  was  remarkable  during 
the   struggles   of   the  Guelphs    and 

Ghlbelines  for  its  attachment  to  t\te\\vv  Ceiiiv^\VTSLVj,^iaA  thrown  down  ia 
popes,  and  was  the  place  neaT  wlQ.Vftt\\%\^  ^^  *»■  ^^^^^"^  *i^T\:aft}\^i^«.s..  '\^^» 
Gregory  XL  landed  when  he  btoiigU\\o^  u>^«  ^^i«:a«KVs  's«™.^.>s&i! 


n. 
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4   sttitoes  of  horses,  which  irere 
'long  the  nxins  of  Tarquinii 
•  d  at  the  angles  of  the  cam- 
ie. 

Tiew  from  the  W,  terrace  of 
Bh.,  over  the  valley  of  the  Marta, 
Tery  fine. 


The  present  Buomo,  dedicated  to  S, 
ai^herita,  is  comparatively  modern, 
hen  reslorod  in  1877,  the  vault  of 
e  Vitelleschi  chapel,  built  in  1445, 
as  fouud  to  possess  precions  frescties, 
bich  had  been  whitewashed  over  in 
642,  after  a  fire  in  the  ch.     The  4 
visions  of  the  capola  and  two  larp;e 
■f-  circles,  having:    been    carefully 
red  from  the  piaster,  were  found 
present    8   colossal    Sybils,    the 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  marriage 
f  St.  Joseph,  by  Masolino  da  Pani- 
eale  and  his  talented  pupil  Masacclo. 

8.  Panorazio,  a  parish  ch,  in  the 
eentre  of  the  town,  is  a  buildinc;  of 
the  llth  centy.,  in  the  mixed  Italian- 
Gothic  style,  Peter  of  Arragon  was 
BDoiuted  king  in  it  by  the  bishop 
of  Porto  in  1 2U4.  The  parieh  priest 
Benedetti,  writing  in  1761,  claims  for 
ihis  ch.  a  Gothic  origin,  adducing  the 
twiptistery  for  itnmersiou  at  the  end  of 
the  building  near  the  belfry  door. 
The  campanile  is  detached  on  the  1. 

8,  Maria  di  Valverde,  outside  the 
.  a»gle  of  the  city  walls.  The  exact 
period  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
t>ut  the  bells  bear  the  date  of  Till. 
It  was  restored  by  Julius  II.  in  1506, 
It  has  3  naves,  divided  by  columns, 
and  an  altar-niche,  of  1450^  exquisitely 
sctilptured  with  figures  in  alto  rilievo^ 
sad  omsmental  work. 

Bl  TraneoBco,  on  the  1,,  near  the  Porta 
Tarquinia.  This  is  a  grand  edifitc, 
bnilt  about  the  year  1200,  with  3 
Taulled  naves  supported  by  pilasters. 
Two  large  pointed  arches  sustain  the 
roof. 

The  tribune  is  painted,  and  has  a 
fee  altar  with  4  marble  cohimns.  On 
one  side  is  a  marble  monument  to 
CArdinal  d*AiigenDe8.  The  campanile 
is    wrjr    lofty,    faced    -mth    scfuarcd 
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stones,  and  enriched  with  3  rows 
arches,  columns,  and  ovals,  with  a 
cupola  at  the  summit  and  a  railing 
round. 

In  the  middle  of  the  facjade  there  is 
a  large  round  Gothic  window.  The 
adjoining  convent  was  frequently  in- 
habited by  Popes.  In  the  choir  is 
an  altar  picture  on  panel,  with  gold 
ground^  representing  the  Virgin  en- 
throned with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  4 
saints.  It  appears  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  and  may  have  been  painted  by 
Masolino  da  Panicale  when  young. 

ff.  Giovanni  Geroiolimitano.  Built 
in  the  13lh  centy,  in  good  Gothic 
style,  and  possessed  by  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  had  the  obligation  of  keep- 
ing a  hospital  for  pilgrims.  On  the 
facade,  as  a  frieze  to  the  L  portal,  is 
the  front  of  a  marble  earcophagus, 
probably  from  Tarquinii. 

A  splendid  marble  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment to  tlie  Mezzopane  family,  exe- 
cuted in  1500,  is  placed  under  the 
hexagonal  porticus  of  the  garden  of 
the  ex-convent  of  St.  Mark. 

Many  of  the  bouses  and  churches  of 
Corneto  are  omaraetited  with  marbles 
and  columns  from  the  ancient  city, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  interesting 
as  affording  good  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic, 

The  large  Palace  of  Cardinal  Vi- 
telleaohi  called  the  Palazzaccio,  in  its 
cloistered  court,  presents  fine  and 
characteristic  details  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  15th  centy.  It  was 
begun  in  1 4.36,  and  finished  by  Car- 
dinal Giovanni  Vitelleschi,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  and  ruc- 
cessful  general  of  the  armies  of  Holy 
Church  under  Eugeuius  IV. 


The  FalaBEO  Commimale  dates  in  its 
most  ancient  parts  from  a.u.  1000, 
There  is  a  public  passage  through 
the  building,  under  an  archway,  and 
from  the  tower  above  it  there  is  a 
splendid  view.  On  the  stairs  are  in- 
scriptiona  vecotdvaij  x«s.Vot'6.'C\«va  "va. 
the  \51\\  efeml-s.  T\vft  ^«ti&x\isi\  ^^ 
ta\ii&  some  ?Te«toft%  ^^vo-Ve,^  vtv  %Sfi»v 
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illnstrative  of  the  history  of  Conieto, 
among  whkh  is  one  traciiig^  the  origin 
of  the  city  to  the  ancient  Corytus.  In 
the  central  compartment  between  the 
two  -windows  are  represented  the 
Senators  of  Rome  in  1436,  voting  an 
equestrian  statne  to  the  valorous 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi: 

**  TEnno  AB  RoMirLo  BoMANiS 
Ukdis  Parekti.*' 

The  paintings  in  the  Council-hall 
are  by  the  modern  painter  Scappiui, 
of  Corneto.  The  archivt^s  contniii 
mnnicipa]  acts  and  the  Statute*  of  the 
eity,  dating  from  1  lOU. 

Medi^vai.  Towers. 

Very  few  towns  in  Italy  can  show 
so  many  of  these  liaronial  etrongholds 
as  Conieto,  and  their  etfect  from  a 
distance  is  strikijig.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  as  still  exieting  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  state^  and  13  bases  of 
others  partly  levelled  but  quite  recog- 
nisable. 

The  finest  and  loftiest  is  that  on  the 
1,  of  the  fatjade  of  S.  Maria  txi  Castello, 
which  ts  perfect,  excepting  some 
damage  to  the  facing  of  square  stone 
from  lightning.  It  is  very  sleader 
and  elegant. 

The  other  perfect  towers  are — one 
of  the  four  belonging  to  the  old  Muni- 
cipal palace,  one  on  the  Piazza  of  S. 
Martino,  and  the  tower  of  the  Comune 
on  the  Piazza  Nazionale,  which,  bow- 
ever,  only  dates  from  1512,  having 
been  built  at  the  expense  of  Julius  IL 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient 
one. 

Palaces. 


Amon^    the    private    palaces    may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Brasohi,  with  its 
cliarmiDg  gardens.     The  treasures  of 
aiitiqniry  collected  here  are  not  united 
in  a  museum  or  gallery,  but  dispersed 
through  the  various  floors  and  apart- 
ments.   The  tipper  garden,  with  its 
cypress-grove,   in    which    have    been 
placed  several  Etrnscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striicing  point  from  t\ie  extetv- 
sire  view  it  commands  over  the  sea,l\\e 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,tUe  sontWrn 
^ands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
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the  shores  of  the  Medifcerraneftn,    The 

P,  Falxacappa  contains  a  small  mii- 
f€um  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neipli- 
Ijourhood  ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  specimens  of  Etrufciin 
sculptures  recently  discovered.  The 
Fratelli  Bruschi  are  dealers  in  Etrus- 
can vases,  Bcarabsei,  and  bronze*. 

MUS£UH, 

This  already  important  collection 
only  dates  from  1874,  when  the  Munici- 
pality commenced  excavations  on  iis 
own  account,  with  the  express  object  of 
founding  an  Ktrusco-Tarquinian  Mu- 
seum»  and  has  continued  subsequently, 
with  great  success,  2300  objects  having 
been  obtained  in  the  first  five  years. 

It  is  situated  in  Via  dell  Ospedale, 
No.  1.5,  in  a  building  formerly  used  by 
the  Pontifical  Government,  as  an  ©n- 
gastoio,  or  prison  for  peccant  ecclesias- 
tics. The  following  brief  indication 
of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  will 
assist  the  visitor. 

Room  I.  (Excavationa,  1875-77). 

The  corridor  opposite  the  entrance 
contains  small  vases. 

There  are  a  number  of  cippi  and 
slabs  with  Etruscan  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions. A  door  of  a  tomb  of  Pheniciaa 
or  Egyrtian  style,  in  grey  nenfro  stone. 
The  hole  is  seen  tlhirough  which  it 
was  plundered.  20  large  fragments  of 
figures  in  alto-relievo,  found  m  a  tomb 
in  the  existing  cemetery. 

Room  II. 

Objects  found  in  1876-77  on  rt. 

Objects  found  in  1880-81  on  L 
Bronze  and  iron  weapons,  and  rem- 
nants of  a  chariot,  with   two  bronze 
horse-bits  in  good  preservation, 
hoops  of  the  wheels  are  of  iron. 


( 


Room  III.  (187fr-SO). 

On   the  I.  are  Beveral  bronzes 
vases  from  a  Homan  tomb.     In  a  ^ 
ta&i  are  several  vases  in   the    early 
CoxvBtftoa.vw  v,v^\«t.    Q\i  •5J&vtV<i<es  around 
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Room  IV.  (1876-T:> 

Od  the  rt.  ^K^  are  fonr  Bomau  busts, 
firom  the  ruius  of  Tarquinii.  On  a 
table  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  vase 
(m.  0-46  X  0*37),  representing  the  battle 
of  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs.  The 
figures  are  red,  and  in  the  central  part 
of  the  composition  is  the  name  Pa*:- 
THAios,  probably  the  si^fnatare  of  the 
painter.  This  was  found  m  March  1877, 
near  the  tomb  Del  Darone  about  100  yds. 
from  Secondi  Archi.  On  the  1.  are  3 
large  Italo-Greek  vases,  and  4  smaller, 
with  several  tazze,  Ou  the  rt.  are  3  large 
amphorae  representing  Avirora  risiiig 
fW>m  the  eea,  with  4  winged  horses, 
and  a  grand  banqueting  table,  with 
bearded  and  unbearded  guests  reclining 
on  5  couches,  with  2  male  and  1  female 
flute^players,  »ertant«,  dancers,  and 
coojurors ;  the  compofdtion  comprises 
22  figures.  Hercules  and  HyppolitJi. 
On  3  comer  shelves  are  vases,  &c. 

EooM  V,  (1877-78). 

Around  3  sides  of  the  room  are 
cabinets  and  shelves,  with  a  variety  of 
lamps,  bottles,  implements  and  vases  v>f 
various  forms  and  styles  of  painting. 
In  a  cabinet  with  drawers,  under  the 
Trindow  to  the  1.,  is  a  collection  of 
jewellery,  consisting  of  gem-rings 
mounted  in  gold,  ear-rings,  broacn- 
shaped  hair-pins,  scarabroi,  necklace 
beads,  dice  of  oblonjK  form,  and  a  gohl 
frame  for  false  teeth,  of  which  one 
opening,  the  4th  from  the  Itfti  still 
contains  its  tooth.  The  2  outside  open- 
ings, rather  wider,  fitted  on  to  2  good 
teeth,  which  the  owner  still  possessed. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  Etruscan 
dentistry  is  highly  interrating. 

EooM  VI. 

Objects  in  terra-cotta  and  metal 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Tarquinii, 
1881-82.  Their  pre-historic  style 
indic4ites  an  epoch  preceding  the 
Etruscan  period. 

Among  them  is  a  hut- formed  vase 
for  ashes  like  those  found  in  Latium. 

la  the  centre  is  a  sarcop haggis  in 
nm/n>f  found   at  the   Monterozzi,   in 


IB75.  On  the  lid  a  recumbent  figure 
of  grave  appearance,  probably  a  priest 
of  JBaceh  us,  presents  a  pitera  to  a  thirsty 
stag.  The  4  sides  represent  combats, 
that  on  the  front  comprising  9  figureSt 
apparently  Greeks  and  Phrygians.  On 
the  back,  warriors  and  Amazons^  and 
on  the  short  sides  warriors  in  chariots. 
There  are  several  amphfirm^  vases,  and 
bronze  cups,  of  which  2  are  gilt  inside. 
Under  the  window  is  a  medallion  re- 
presenting the  Indian  Bacchus;  the 
eyes  are  white. 

Rooji  VII. 

On  the  table  between  the  windows 
are  3  very  fine  Italo-Greek  painted 
vases.  The  centre  one  represents  the 
gymnastic  game  of  the  discus.  It  was 
found  entire  in  1870.  That  on  the  1. 
represents  a  quadriga,  and  on  the  rt.  a 
Kcene  from  a  Greek  comedy. 

On  the  middle  table  is  a  drinking- 
cup  (Rython)  with  two  handles.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  beorded  and  horned 
Silenus,  on  the  other  a  beoutiful  female 
head,  with  hair  confined  by  a  net  and 
ribbon,  on  which  are  marked  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  The  circumference  of  the 
Clip  is  painted  with  an  extremely  deli- 
cate and  minute  chess-board  pattern. 

Room  VIll.  ClS74-75^. 

Under  the  window  is  a  case  of  jeweRi 
lery.  In  a  glass  case  are  bronze  and 
terra-cotta  objects  found  in  18S0,  lying 
near  the  corpses,  in  a  Eoman  tomb  in 
the  Tarquinian  necropolis. 

In  a  ease  on  the  end  wall  are  7 
mirrors,  partly  oxydized,  probably 
from  containing  too  large  a  proportion 
of  copper.  Analysis  has  shown  them 
to  comprise  in  1 00  parts,  15  of  gold, 
15  of  silver,  and  20  of  copper. 

Two  large  Italo-Greek  vases  standi 
on  a  table.  One  represents  a  Bacchic 
scene  ;  the  other  Hercules  and  Apollo 
disputing  for  a  tripod.  There  is  a 
large  vase  in  Archaic  style  of  the 
same  subject,  and  another,  found  entire 
in  I879t  of  fine  style. 

On  a  TOm«\  Va;ci\ei\'&  «a^  'il  "Cckt  €!o\v5. 
treasures  oi  v\\e  ti\\i.'s*:wa.^  «>^'6»'^v\y%^^ 
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supposed  to  have  been  a  votive  offering 
from  the  Tarquinians  to  Jove.  The 
dedication  is  scratched  in  Etniscan 
characters  under  the  foot  of  the  Uuza. 
It  vas  found  in  many  fraginents  in 
1874,  Jmt  vTtts  very  skilfully  restored. 
The  inside  represents  a  warrior,  running 
>irith  out-stretched  sword.  The  whole 
circumference  is  occupied  with  nn  ns- 
semhly  of  divinities  on  OJyreiptJS.  On 
one  side  is  Jove  between  Ganymede 
and  Vesta.  Behind  the  latter  is  Venus, 
holding  u  flower  and  a  pigeon.  Near 
her  is  seated  Mars,  and,  Isehind  Jove, 
Minerva,  Mercury,  and  I!ehe,  The 
names  of  the  divinities  are  written  over 
thera  in  Greek  letters.  In  the  centre 
of  the  opposite  .side  is  Bacchus  driving 
a  qTiadriga,  followed  by  a  Bacchante 
with  a  thyrsus,  playing  with  a  young 
lion.  Betttind  her  is  a  bearded  satyr, 
playing^  a  doable  pipe.  The  name 
over  him  is  Tpf-pon,  Another  &atyr, 
TerpeSf  carries  a  lyre  and  plectron, 
whUe  another  Bacchante,  in  front  of 
the  horses,  hears  a  thyi-sus  in  her  right 
hand  and  holds  the  hind-leg  of  a  goat 
with  her  left.  This  atimirable  tazza^ 
much  commented  on  by  savant s^  is 
judged  by  them  to  have  been  wrought 
some  years  before  the  Peloponne.siau 
war.  The  potter's  name,  Euxttheos, 
appears  around  the  figure  of  the  warrior 
inside.  That  of  the  painter,  Oltos,  is 
tmder  the  chair  of  Vesta. 

Room  IX. 

10  on  the  ground-floor.  It  contains 
16  massive  sarcophagi;  one  remark- 
able for  having  a  Cerberus  on  the  lid, 
and  one  at  each  corner. 

A  grand  marble  sarcophagus  has 
on  its  lid  a  colossal  reclining  figure, 
representing  a  corpulent  middle-aged 
man  partly  draped, 

Another  saicophagns,  called  Dei 
Magnate,  hsis  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a 
couch  covered  with  a  panthers  skin^ 
on  which  reclines  a  majestic  personage 
wearing  a  crowD  and  holding  a  p<itern. 
The  four  sides  show,  in  painted  brtssi' 
rt7tevt\  combats  of  Greeks  and  Amasoua, 


Etruscan  vases  of  different  styles 
and  shapes  are  admirably  imitated 
by  Signer  Antonio  Scappiui,  whose 
studio  is  in  the  ex-convent  adjoining 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Ciutello, 
Beautiful  fac-similes,  on  large  or 
small  Bcale^  may  be  obtained  of  him  at 
moderate  prices. 

Ancient  City  and  Tombs. 

The  i-ecognized  site  of  Tarqnuiii  is 
about  1^  m.  fi*om  the  modern  city.  It 
occupies  a  Hat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  or  Piano  di  Civita,  and  is 
surrounded  by  precipices  throughout 
nearly  its  entire  circuit,  and  encircled, 
as  most  Etruscan  cities  were,  by  two 
torrents,  the  Albuco  and  Sarriva^  which 
unite  before  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Marta.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
hill  were  formerly  two  towers  called  la 
Civitella  and  la  Castellina ;  on  tlie  site 
of  the  latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The 
hill  on  which  it  stands  was  probably 
thearx  or  citadel  of  the  Etruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms 
of  soft  sione,  tn  massive  Etruscan 
masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N>  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath, 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 
can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  posi- 
tion of  7  gates  may  be  recognised: 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne* 
eropolis.  Tarquiuii  was  the  reiigious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etnina.  It  was  founded  nearly 
Centaurs  and  Lapithte.  Above  Uub  "\fe\  \'1W  >jtft.t%WS:Gtft'Oftft^W\v\.\ft.t\era  by 
a  long  Etruscan  inscription,  pamled  reii,\TMt\ioxv,  >*iVt>  ^%&\%.\r^  S.vj«m.  %^v>^ 
f^d  noparently  recording  tlietiam^  emi\\TuTT\M*,  -D^avwft.Va*  *^i  ^:^xv!C«.,->^ 


rank  of  the  deftinct,  belonging  to  the 
Pariunia  family. 

There  are  several  other  sarcophagi 
unis,  &c.,  in  nenfro,  from  a  tomb  opened 
in  November  1878,  at  the  Montarozzi, 
in  which  21  sarcophagi  were  found. 
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settled  here  about  b-c.  658,  introduced 
mail  J  of  the  arts  and  castoras  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  sou,  a  Lacumo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaqnil,  wheo 
be  migrated  to  Kome,  assumed  the 
came  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  iu  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepoJcbres.  Tar- 
qninii  fell  under  Roman  domiiiatioii 
somewhere  in  Ist  cent.  b.c.  luserip- 
tiona  prove  that  it  flourished  under  the 
Empire.  It  was  deserted  in  1307  after 
being  devastated  by  the  Saracens. 

A  deep  and  broad  valk*y,  through 
which  ninRtheSarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchioa  fi-om  that 
of  Mbniarozzi^  the  ancient  Necropolis, 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  Etruria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
tombs,  which  are  invariably  sank  be- 
neath the  surface,  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  open 
pits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres 
in  which  are  recorded  the  customs, 
the  games,  and  the  costumes,  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nations  of 
ancient  Europe,  The  first  discoveries 
were  made  here  in  the  last  centy.,  by 
Mr.  Byres,  au  Englishman  residing 
at  Home  ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  Necropolis  extended  over  16 
square  m.,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  tombs  could  not  have  been  less 
than  2,0(MVH)0.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the 
surface  of  the  M<mtarozzi,  nearly  all 
appear  to  have  had  a  circular  base 
of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone  of 
earth.  Due  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  knowti  as  the  "Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  huilt  of  hewn  blacks  of 


account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 

in  a  square  head. 

There  have  been  discovered  in  the 
necroixjlis  of  Tarqmnii  within  the 
last  half-century,  and  especially  in  late 
years,  a  vast  number  of  paintetl  tombs, 
of  which  28  are  still  iu  more  or  less 
good  presei-valion.  Those  who  desire 
scientific  iuforiiiatiou  on  the  subjects, 
beyond  what  is  afforded  by  the  local 
guide,  should  refer  to  Mr.  Dennis's 
illustrated  volume  in  English,  and  the 
Chevalier  Dasti's  work  in  Italian, 
they  will  he  found  excellent  com- 
panions. The  most  conveuieut  tombs 
to  examine  as  specimens  will  he  the 
following^  known  by  names  which 
refer  to  tbe  subjects  painted  : — 

I.  Cacciatore.     2.  Lkoseshk.     3. 

PULCELLA.  4.  QirEKCIOLA,  ulso  CaC- 
CJA    AL    CiNGHIALE.        f».     LtXJPARDl, 

6.  Letto  Funebre.  7.  Triclinio. 
8.  Baccanti,  y.  Pantkbe.  10.  Morto. 
11.  TiFONE.    12.  Qdattbo  Stanzk. 

Some  notice  is  first  given  of  Nos.  1 , 
3,  6,  because  they  have  been  more 
recently  discovered.  The  others  are 
described  lower  down. 

1 .  The  tomb  of  the  Caftciatore,  opened 
in  1873,  IE  the  first  on  the  I,  on  the  Via 
dei  Motitarozzi,  hardly  Haifa  mile  from 
the  city  walls,  on  going  out  by  the 
Porta  Clementina. 

It  consists  of  2  vaulted  rooms,  at  a 
depth  of  m  metres.  The  first  is 
painted  with  figures  returning  from 
hunting,  on  the  tyuipauum  of  the 
vault,  opposite  the  entrance.  On  the 
walls  are  a  great  number  of  little 
figures  engaged  in  various  amuse- 
ments. 

The  doorway  into  the  second  room 
is  decorated  with  panthers.  Tbe  upper 
part  of  the  walls  is  painted  with  flying 
birds,  against  which  slingers  on  a  rock 
discbarge  stones.  Beneath  is  a  blue 
sea,  with  3  boats,  and  sailors  fish- 
ing in  different  modes,  with  ducks  and 
dolphins  sporting  around.  On  the 
pediment  is  a  bearded  man  on  a  couch, 
bidding  a  cap.     An  ele^amL'^'4.t«asa«jL 


1  n«Mui 
travertiac  nenrly2  feet  in  lejigth.  The  \  woman,  ^\X-\i  cou\<i»LV  t:a?;j,^*tOtfa»K&  wj- 
interior  ia  worthy  of  examination  on  \  poavle,  ca,t«aa\Tv^\vvi  <2k»  "m^  -cffiKroNSk 


BNTIRONB   or   BOMB. 


a  wreath.    Around  are  figare*  engaged 
in  feitive  preparations. 

3.  The  Poloella.  also  on  the  L,  opened 
in  1873,  is  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
a  graceful  young  girl  who  appears  in 
the  sabject  of  the  painting,  which  is  a 
funeral  banquet. 

a.  Thy  Letto  Funebr*,  farther  on  the 
].( is  a  tomb  on  the  vuult  of  which  is 
paifltad  a  eat  with  a  pigeon  over  its 
nead. 

On  the  L  wall  are  horsemen,  cha- 
rioteers, wrestlers,  luusici^uis  and  ban- 
queters. 

On  the  centre  wall,  a  banquet  table 
with  male  guests  recliuiug.  and  on  the 
rt.  wall  are  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
wiiih  their  attendants.  A  Tery  rich 
and  remarkable  composition. 

That  of  the  Quattro  Stanza,  1  m,  from 
Conieto,  16  under  the  first  arches  (PruHt 
Arvhi)  of  the  aqueduct  on  the  1.  of  the* 
ancient  road  from  the  Necropolis  to 
Tarquinii.  Opened  in  1870,  at  a  depth 
of  12  metres.  It  consists  of  4  vaults, 
2  of  which  are  paintetl  with  numerous 
allegoricd  ligurea  and  inscription, 
and  the  other  2  quite  plain. 

Grotta  duerciola,  discovered  iu  1831, 
tlie  largest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  tombs  of  Tarqiunii,  although 
now  extremely  injured  by  duuifK 
The  BubjectB  of  the  paintings,  which 
are  quite  Greek  in  their  character,  are 
a  love-scene  and  banquet,  with  groups 
of  dancers,  horsemen,  games,  btmr- 
hunts,  &c.  Copies  of  these  paintings 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican^  and  a  coloured 
engraving  of  them  is  given  iu  Mrs. 
Gray%  work,  though  she  has  mistaken 
their  meaning. 

Grotta  del  Triolinio,  or  Tomha, 
Karzi,  discovered  in  1830,  a  fine 
chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof:  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant 
and  lifelike  paintings  on  the  walls,  in 
which  serem]  male  and  female  figures 

ate  seen  rediu'mgoa   couches  at  a 

fojjeral 


a  valuable  illustratioa  of  Etruscan 
manner's.  On  one  of  the  walls  la  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  iu  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  plajpngt 
castaueta.  Copi^  of  these  paintings 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Grvgori&n 
Museum,  and  iu  the  Etruscan  room 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Grotta  del  Worto.  discovered  in  1832, 
a  small  tomb,  remarkable  for  a  paint- 
ing  representiag  a  girl  and  a  lad  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  an  old  man, 
while  2  meu  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures. Over  the  woman's  head  is  ibe 
name  **  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  tlie  name  '*  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  '*  Enel/*  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch* 
ing.  The  other  paintings  represent 
funeral  dances  and  ceremonies;  but 
they  are  all  effaced  by  water  getUng 
in.  Copies  of  the  principal  subjects 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  British 
Museum ;  an  engraving  of  them  is 
found  in  Mrs.  Gray's  book,  but  the 
colouring  is  incorrect. 

Grotta  del  l^one  or  de'  Pomp«i,  dis- 
covered iu  1832,  one  of  the  largest 
tombs,  with  a  roof  supported  by  a 
square  pillar,  bearing  on  2  of  its  sides 
the  figure  of  the  typhon,  or  angel  of 
death,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
The  sides  of  the  chamber  have  3 
ledges,  one  over  the  other,  on  which 
severul  sarcophagi  still  remain*  with 
recumbent  figures  on  the  lids.  Two 
of  them  are  Roman  with  Latin 
inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pompus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peJus.  The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  liis  hands,  the 
lower  exlren^ties  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
mostTfcTOwVj6.Uft^aintin^at  Tarquinii. 
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Dearly  f>  ft.  in  height,  and  all  the 
others  &s  large  as  life.  This  proces- 
BiOTi  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  NorchJa.  The 
twisted  nniB  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  tiiose  scalptures  are  here  again  seen 
IB  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
denoting  their  fnueral  import.  The 
evil  geniuB,  or  the  Etruscan  Charon, 
18  black,  with  his  head  wreathed  with 
serpents;  he  holds  an  enormous  ham- 
mer in  one  hand,  and  the  other,  wliich 
terminates  in  a  claw,  is  fastened  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  youth:  a  female 
figure,  of  great  beauty,  representing  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  follows,  attended 
by  another  evil  genius  with  a  serpent 
twined  around  his  head.  Over  the 
head  of  the  youfh  are  inscribed  the 
words,  **  Laris  Ptimpna  Arnthai  Clati 
Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pompeiue,  the  sou 
of  Aruas. 

Grotta  del  Cardmale,  first  discovered 
in  169y,  rediscovered  in  1760  by  Mr. 
Byres,  reopened  id  1780  by  Cardinal 
Garampi,  and  nmde  known  by  Mieali 
in  1808.  This  tomb  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft.  on  each  eide,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  metlaUions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  hut  thecolours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  tlie  fi'ieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgmeut;  Mr.  Byres's  drawings  of 
them,  made  when  Ihey  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messr*.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  titleof  "Hypoga;!." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins  -  most  of  ihem  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.  The  five  follow- 
ing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  m.  from 
the  Porta  Clementina. 

Orotta  delle   Bighe,  discovered  in 
1827   hy  Baron    Stackelberg    (Hano- 
verian ambaBsador),  a  single  chamber, 
with   a  vaulted   roof,  painted  white, 
blank,  red,  &nd  blue,  with  ivy-wreaths 


over  the  door  are  panthers  and  geese. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  paintijigsin 
the  purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged 
in  a  compartments.  On  the  lower  one, 
on  the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers; 
in  the  upper  one  are  seen  the  biga?,  or 
two-horse  chariots,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.  On  the  I-  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group  of 
dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  tlie  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On  the  walU  opposite  the  door,  the 
lower  division  has  a  representation 
of  the  funeral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle;  above  la  another 
series  ofgames,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  carious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.  Copies  of  thfse  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small  tomb 
of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on 
each  side  of  a  large  shell . 

Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  Eest- 
ner,  discovereil  by  Baron  Stackelberg 
audChev.Kustnerin  1827 ;  remarkable 
for  some  very  brilliant  and  interesting 
paintings  of  horsemen  preparirig  for 
the  race,  and  of  the  competitors  receiv- 
ing chaplets  as  their  prizes  from  a 
female;  the  whole  designed  and  exe- 
cuted JD  a  style  more  resembling  the 
Kgyptiau  or  the  archaic  Greek  than 
any  other  examples  in  the  necropolis. 
Over  the  door  are  some  sea-horses  and 
dolphins. 

Grotta  Franoesoa,  or  the  Grotta 
GittStiniani,  discovered  by  Chev.  Kest- 
ner  in  1833,  once  covered  with  brilliant 
paintiDgs,  representing  the  sports  and 
dances  observed  at  the  Etruscan  fune- 
rals; they  are,  however,  gradimtly  dis- 
appearing under  the  effects  of  dampaiid 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Among 
the  figures  still  visible  are  a  dancing 
girl  of  uncommon  grace  and  elegance 
of  action,  with  a  costume  perfectly 
moderu  ia  its  charanitiat  \  'ixA.  *!.  '&>}&!«'%., 
L  oi  MeWVft  tiA.\;\V\x^^,  TjXvfvvi.^  ^«6  *:.'«^- 
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Orotta  della  Sorofa  Nera,  &a  called 
from  a  puiiitiiig  representing  with 
Angular  spirit  and  freedom  the  hunt 
lyf  a  black  wild  bow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.  Below  the 
pedinicDt  containing  tliiR  hunt  is  the 
represeiitaiion  of  a  haii(|uet  which 
is  continued  along  the  adjoining  wall. 
Most  of  the  figures  are  obliterated  or 
imperfect;  but  enough  remains,  both 
of  them  and  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  to  show  that  the  paintings 
belong  to  a  period  of  Etruscan  art 
when  the  Egyptian  style  had  been 
discarded  for  the  freer  and  more  flow- 
ing outline  of  the  Greek. 

Orotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  discovered  in 
1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawu  with  tt  gooee  at  his 
feet.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2 
lions,  ii  deer,  ami  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured. Ou  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
u  is  a  group  of  2  fij^ures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod, 
the  otlier  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar.  On  the  1. 
wall  are  2  men  playing  at  dice  at  a 
hollow  table,  2  men  boxing  with  the 
cestus,  and  2  wrestlers.  A  false  door 
ia  the  wall  separates  tliese  from  a 
procession  of  4  horsemen  and  iiiiiue- 
rous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
who  appear  to  have  jnst  returned 
from  a  race.  A  baechic  dance  fills  the 
next  (space,  with  dancers  and  numerous 
attendants  bearing  vases  and  wine- 
jugs  ;  aud  beyond  the  second  false  door 
the  space  is  occupied  by  a  bearded 
figure,  attended  by  a  stave  bearing 
boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand.  These 
paintings,  by  their  hard  outlines  and 
exaggerated  details,  bear  evidence  of 
high  antiquity,  and  are  probably  the 
oldest  now  accessible  in  this  locality. 
Almost  all  the  figures  are  naked  or 
nearly  so,  and  bear  inscriptions  j  but 
althoeigh  the  letters  are  still  legible, 
their  meaning  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Copies  of  the  paintings  are 
preserved  in  the  Muaeo  (Jrcgoriano 
of  the   Vatican,  aoid  in  tke  BrU\*\i 


scribed  above,  there  are  in  the  same 
localities  the  tombs  of  the  Poufcmo 
1  opened    in    18G8)  —  Vasi     DiPiNn 

(  1 87 .3  >— V ECCHIO  (  1 873)— MORENTE— 
POLCINELLA    (1872)— SeCONDI    AhcUI 

(1874>— Porta  Dt  Bbonzo  (1874)— 
Two  (uot  yet  named  1874)— Db^u 
AuGUUi  (1878).  This  last  is  a  most 
important  discovery,  as  indicative  of 
the  period  at  which  the  archaic  style 
of  art  in  the  decoration  of  the  Tor- 
quinian  necropolis  began  to  lose  some 
of  its  rigidity  and  adopt  more  natural 
proportions  and  graceful  attitudes  in 
the  delineation  of  figures. 

The  subject  appears  to  be  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  some  defiinct  individual, 
one  incident  of  which  is  that  his 
favourite  mastiff  dog  is  going  to  be 
sacrificed  to  his  master's  manes,  not- 
withstanding his  own  savage  resist- 
ance to  the  intentions  of  the  victim- 
nri'(^, 

Mr,  Dennis  gives  the  following 
general  classification  of  these  painted 
tombs  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity— 

1.  The  Archaic,  or  purely  Etruscan. 

2.  The  Grijeco-Etruscan, 

3.  The  Komauo- Etruscan, 

He,  concurring  with  other  critics,  as- 
signs the  greater  antiquity  in  the  Ist 
class  to  the  tombs  of  the  Isci^iun*  and 
Morto.  Then  come  the  Baj-vne,  V^ecchio, 
and  Vasi  JMpinti.  After  the  Moribomio 
and  P'dcineUii. 

In  the  2nd  class  are  the  Citaireda^ 
Tnclijm^  Biifhe,  Querciolftf  PviceUc^ 
LHto  FuHcbre,  Cacciaio}'*,  I\r<mcmcat 
and  Scrofa  A\^a. 

In  the  3rd,  the  Oreo,  Scudif  Bruachi, 
C<trdin<\le^  and  2\fone. 

The  indefinite  antiqoity  of  the  ear- 
liest class  can  only  compare  with  the 
archaic  productions  of  Hellenic  art, 
stretching  from  unknown  ages  to  the 
5th  centy.  B.C.  The  2nd  class  must 
be  later  than  the  middle  of  that  centy., 
because  Pliny  says  that  Polyguottis, 
who  flourished  then,  was  tlie  first  to 
draw  women  with  transparent  gar- 
nients,  to  display  teeth  in  open  mouths, 
aud  give  expression  aud  character  to 
faces.  This  class  must  also  be  prior 
I  to  xVve.  v.Wi  fcfeVM^.  of  Rome,  at  which 
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of  the  Srd  class  make  direct  reference 
to  Etruscan  mythology.  The  earlier 
sepnlchres  represent  the  most  joyous 
moments  of  earthly  existence,  although 

Serhaps  such  scenes  were  tfien  truly 
escriptive  of  funeral  rites  and  cus- 
tonu.  Later,  only  divinities,  demons, 
and  disembodied  spirits  are  portrayed. 
It  is  also  only  on  objects  and  monu- 
ments of  later  date  that  genii  or 
divinities  are  found  taking  part  in 
hnman  affairs.  Why  this  change? 
The  only  solution  appears  to  be  that 
in  earlier  ages  the  religion  of  Etruria 
savonred  of  Egypt,  and  the  people 
■were  so  enthralled  by  the  hierarchy 
that  they  dared  not  represent,  or  per- 
haps contemplate,  the  mysteries  of 
their  creed,  but,  after  intercourse  with 
Greece,  Etruscan  religion  and  art  lost 
their  oriental  character,  and  the  people 
ventured  to  look  behind  the  veil  drawn 
by  the  augar  and  auruspex. 

As  to  the  question,  How  far  may 
these  painted  walls  be  received  as  fair 
specimens  of  Etruscan  art  ?  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  necropolis  of  Tar- 
qninii,  the  ecclesiastical  if  not  political 
metropolis  of  Etruria,  would  be 
adorned  with  the  best  frescoes  then 
obtainable,  as  its  tombs  were  enriched 
with  the  most  elaborate  works  in  gold 
and  jewellery  and  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  fictile  art  Micali,  however, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy  (V.  II.  p.  246),  opines 
that  all  these  wall-paintings  were  the 
works  of  provincial  artists.  In  either 
case  their  value  as  being  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  Etruscan  creeds  and 
customs  remains  the  same. 

About  a  mile  from  Corneto,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Viterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Hereareceia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
ori^nally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  great  Etruscan,  was  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  on  the 
frieze  combats  o£  wild  beasts,  and 
on  the  wall  below  £gures  of  men  and 
Jtones  nearly  as  large  as  life.  This 
[jScme.J 


very  interesting  example  of  the  in- 
ternal sculptures  of  Etruscan  sepul- 
chres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin  :  and  so  much  injured 
by  the  shepherds  who  for  years  have 
used  the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that 
most  of  the  figures  are  obliterated. 
The  drawings  of  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines 
of  these  sculptures,  and  of  the  paint- 
ings which  covered  the  walls  of  the 
inner  chamber.  The  roof  terminates 
in  a  perpendicular  shaft  20  feet  deep, 
which  communicates  with  the  plain 
above,  and  originally  formed,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  entrances. 

In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their 
roofs  supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Whether  these  exca- 
vations were  used  as  cavern  temples  by 
the  Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries, 
they  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

Oraviscas,  the  port  of  Tarquinii,  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains 
of  massive  masonry,  about  1  i  m.  from 
the  Stat. 

The  roads  leading  from  Corneto  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  20  m.,  the  ancient 
Tuscania,  are  practicable  for  carriages. 
There  is  also  a  good  provincial  road 
from  Corneto  to  Viterbo,  through 
Monte  Bomano  and  Vetralla,  about 
30  m.  A  diligence  runs  3  times  a 
week.  From  Monte  Romano  there  is 
a  bridle-road  to  Allumiere  and  Tolfa, 
passing  through  very  romantic  scenery. 

Ponte  della  Badla.  (Vulci). 

To  visit  Vulci,  18  m.  N.W.  of 
Corneto,  travellers  can  proceed  by 
rail  from  Borne  as  far  as  Mental  to, 
on  the  Maremma  Bly.,  the  station 
following  that  of  Corneto,  from 
which  it  is  9  m.  distant.  Thence  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia  and  the  castle  which 
adjoins  it  (this  place  had  better  not  be 
visited  during  July,  Aug.,  Se\jt.,  Oct.^ 
on  accoxinto?  v\v<ftTaa\'axv^l^).  ^\^v^  ^ssk^'^t, 
afortTessoil\ieTa\^^'&^%«a.>^^-^"^^^^^^ 
and  \)aU\emeiv\s,  iox\a&  ^  ^vc,Wx«*a5« 
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object  as  it  is  approached.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  precipice  above  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Flora,  which  is  still  spanned 
by  the  magnificent  bridge,  partly 
Etruscan  and  partly  Eoman,  from 
-which  it  derives  its  name.  The  bridge, 
forming  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
ravine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  above  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tufa, 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan  ;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  clearly  Eoman ;  so  that  we 
may  regard  the  bridge  as  a  Homan 
work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the  para- 
pets are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  on  all  sides :  in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
through  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Flora,  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Vulci,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runcanius  after  the  fall  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Volci 
or  di  Voce :  scarcely  any  ancient  re- 
mains are  now  visible  which  are  not 
Boman,  and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  Necro- 
polis of  Vulci  occupied  the  table-land 
on  both  banks  of  the  Flora ;  that  on 
the  1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  one  or  more 
bridges,  but  the  remains  of  one  only 
are  visible,  at  a  spot  called  "  II  Pelago." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  when  Lucien  Buonaparte 
brought  to  light  no  less  than  2000 
vases  and  other  Etruscan  specimens. 
Since  then  Vulci  has  been  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  en- 
riching the  landed  proprietors  around, 
as  well  as  the  museums  of  Loudon, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  and 
Berlin.  The  tombs  at  Vulci  are,  with 
one  exception,  beneath  thcsuttace  of 


been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  did  not  appear  to  possess 
a  money  value,  they  were  wantonly 
destroyed.  There  is  now  only  one 
tomb  accessible  in  the  Necropolis  on 
the  side  of  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  the 
"Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Luna,'*  a 
very  curious  one  of  8  chambers,  with 
moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on  the 
walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near  this 
was  situated  the  first  painted  tomb 
discovered  at  Vulci,  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed, but  copies  of  the  paintings 
in  it  are  fortunately  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican.  Not  far 
from  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Campanari  in  1835,  and  in  which  he 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  headj  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  stUl  hang- 
ing beside  him  on  the  wall.  An  ad- 
joining chamber,  in  which  were  foimd 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently 
the  tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In 
another  near  this  was  found  the  skele- 
ton of  a  child  surrounded  by  its  toys. 
In  the  Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or 
E.  of  the  river  more  than  6000  tombs 
have  been  opened,  and  yet  there  is 
hardly  one  which  has  been  left  open. 
In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  however, 
is  the  remarkable  tumulus  called  '*  La 
Cucumella"  50  feet  high,  and  about 
700  feet  in  circumference,  which  was 
opened  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829 : 
the  mound  was  encircled  by  a  wall  of 
massive  blocks.  Above  this  wall  were 
discovered  some  small  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound 
were  2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  one 
square,  the  other  circular,  having 
several  sphinxes  and  fabulous  animals 
on  their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing  some  fragments  of  bronze 
and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  prooft 
that  they  had  been  already  rifled.  A 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been 
given  in  M.  Noel  Desvergers'  'Etrurie 
et,  Etrusqnes,'  from,  a  paintineexisting 


the  soil.  '  So  mercenary  liave  been  \]ia^e  \  vo.  \>aft'^^J\«.^\'^^^sa^>MLo.  The  great 
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to  have  been  discovered.  Near  this 
tnnmlas  is  a  small  low  one  called  La 
Botonda,  walled  round  with  a  single 
course  of  stone,  in  which  some  very 
beautiful  vases  were  discovered;  and 
beyond  another  called  the  Cucumel- 
letta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
fonnd  to  contain  5  chambers.  In  that 
part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci,  west 
of  Ae  Ponte  Sodo,  called  Polledrara, 
was  opened  the  extraordinary  tomb,  in 
which  were  found  a  bronze  effigy  of 
an  Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  figure 
of  another,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs  painted  with  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster  figures, 
and  ointment- pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest. 

After  being  long  suspended,  the  ex- 
cavations at  Vulci  were  resumed  in 
1857  by  the  late  Signor  Frangois  and 
a  society  of  antiquaries,  when  some 
curious  and  untouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the 
height  above  the  Fiora,  and  near  the 
Fonte  Rotto,  is  remarkable :  it  is  about 
200  yards  from  the  Cucumella,  and  is 
approached  by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery  100  feet  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber 
opening  out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal 
roof:  in  it  were  found  several  sarco- 
phagi, urns,  &;c.,  whilst  the  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  in  a  purely 
Etruscan  style — a  rare  circumstance 
amongst  the  sepulchres  at  Vulci :  one 
on  l.-hand  wall  representing  Achilles 
saciificing  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus, 
where  we  see  3  youths  or  captives 
bound  conducted  by  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  to  the  principal  immolator, 
Achilles ;  near  whom  stand  a  hideous 
Charon,  a  winged  Iris,  a  figure  with 
flowing  hair  supposed  to  represent  the 
shade  of  Patroclus,  having  the  word 
HiNTHiAL  in  Etruscan  characters 
above  and  Agamemnon.  Another 
painting  shows  us  Ajax  and  Cassandra 
at  the  altar  of  Minerva.  On  each  side 
of  one  of  the  doors  two  venerable 
figures  beneath  palm-trees  of  Nestor 
and  Phoenix,  with  their  names,  and 
near  tbem  two  warriors  who  have 
tmns&xed    each    other    with    their 


swords,  perhaps  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices.  On  -the  wall  opposite  the 
sacrifice  to  Patroclus  is  a  purely 
Etruscan  scene,  a  military  sacrifice. 
In  one  corner  are  figures  of  Mas- 
tama,  the  Servius  Tullius  of  the 
Romans,  cutting  the  bonds  that  bound 
the  hands  of  Celes  Vebenna.  There 
are  several  other  paintings,  nearly  all 
accompanied  with  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, and  above  an  elaborate  frieze 


Sketch  of  a  subterranean  Tomb  near  the  Fiora 
at  Vulci,  discovered  in  1857. 

1.  Central  chamber,  ■with  paintings. 

2.  Sepulchral  chamber  behind. 

3.  3, 3,  Sepulchral  crypts. 

4.  Long  passage  leading  to  tomb. 

painted  with  imaginary  animals,  such 
as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the  Etruscan 
Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulls,  deer, 
and  horses  devouring  each  other. 
"When  first  discovered  the  colours  of 
these  extraordinary  paintings  were 
most  brilliant  and  admirably  pre- 
served.*    Out  of  the  central  <^Wn}2k<%x^ 
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opeD  on  each  side  6  smaller  crypts, 
and  beyond  another  central  chamber, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  paintings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepul- 
chral urn  "with  bas-reliefs  of  a  human 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
hind it  several  amphorse,  which  pro- 
bably contained  ashes,  -with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  is  at 
present  walled  up,  in  order  that  copies 
should  be  made  of  the  paintings  while 
still  retaining  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Several  specimens  of  elabo- 
rately worked  Etruscan  jewellery  were 
also  found  in  this  Hypogseum,  which 
are  now  in  the  Lotivre.  Some  tombs 
have  been  recently  opened  on  the  sides 
of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  Fiora.  Of 
the  many  thousands  of  beautiful  vases 
brought  to  light  at  Vulci,  every  mu- 
seum in  Europe  contains  examples. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  of  Greek 
workmanship,  and  many  bear  the 
same  artists'  names  as  on  those  of 
Campania  and  Magna  Grsecia.  At  a 
short  distance  from  Ponte  di  Badia 
are  Musignano  and  Ganino. 

r  Musignano,  404  Inhab.,  was  pur- 
-chased  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VII.,  and  consti- 
tuted, with  Canino,  the  joint  princi- 
pality from  which  he  derived  his  title 
as  a  Koman  prince.  It  was  purchased 
by  Prince  Torlonia  on  the  return  of 
the  descendants  of  Lucien  to  France, 
in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino,  2o87  Tnhab., 
presents  no  object  of  interest  beyond 
sepulchral  excavations  in  the  clifi"  on 
which  it  stands.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Pampaloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  his 
children. 

Canino,  Musi^ano,  and  Ponte  della 
Badia  may  be  visited  without  danger 
from  malaria  except  in  the  months  of 
July,  Augusst,  September,  and  October. 

At  a  short   distance  from  Canino 


rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to 
those  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  of  Roman  baths 
and  dwellings  of  the  Roman  period, 
probably  of  the  time   of    the    early 


TOSCANELLA  (TdSCANIA). 

Toscanella  is  1 5  m.  from  Vulci,  20 
from  Cometo,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
15  from  Viterbo,'and  21  from  Vetralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  4116  Inhab. 
From  Cometo  and  Viterbo  (diligence 
to  Toscanella  3  times  a  week)  connected 
by  rail  with  Rome,  the  road  is  a  first- 
class  provincial  one.  The  Albergo^  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  has  clean  bed- 
rooms and  trattoria  upstairs.  From 
Corneto,  the  journey  will  occupy  from 
3  to  4  hours.  Leaving  Cometo,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  follows 
for  some  miles,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  It  then  enters  on  an  nndolating 
but  depopulated  country,  until  the 
picturesque  mediaeval  towers  and 
battlemented  walls  of  Toscanella 
burst  upon  the  view.  The  foundation 
of  Tuscania  is  attributed  to  Ascanius, 
the  son  ofiEneas;  but  its  early  history 
is  involved  in  the  general  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  so  many  cities  of 
Etruria.  The  modern  name  is  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centy., 
when  Toscanella,  from  its  command- 
ing position,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  Its  romantic  appearance 
recalls  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  Hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is 
outside  the  modem  town,  was  most 
full  Justice  has  not  been  done  them,  andttiey  \  i^yo\>^\^  ^fe  Ktil^^  \\ve  ancient  city 
are  better  ^aeen  in  the  ♦  Moniimeiitt  toedttV,  \  nf^     s\xm\Kv\.  \^  ^-Cv^  ^xsnsiax«*«^  <4 
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masonry.  Very  little  now  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  beyond  substructions 
and  sewers,  and  some  reticulated  work 
of  Roman  times.  In  the  valley  be- 
neath are  the  ruins  of  a  circus. 

On  the  height  of  San  Pietro  is 
situated  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  a  very  interesting  edifice  in 
the  earliest  Italian  Gothic  style  :  it  is 
snpposed  to  date  from  the  9th  or  10th 
centy.;  and  is  built  of  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings :  the  great  doorway 
has  a  rich  round-headed  arch,  with  a 
rose-window  and  arcaded  galleries 
above,  adorned  with  some  very  curious 
sculptures  of  the  Trinity,  angels, 
saints,  men,  devils,  chimseras,  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles  of  extraordinary 
variety  and  most  grotesque  expression. 
The  interior  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes,  but  they  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared>  from  damp  and  neglect. 
The  columns  which  support  the  roof 
were  evidently  taken  from  ancient 
buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a  Pagan 
altar.  From  the  nave  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath  which 
is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
mediaeval  architecture.  Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Boman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Eoman  bath, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  Etrus- 
can temple. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  ch.  of 
8ta.  If  aria,  decorated  on  the  outside 
with  fantastic  sculptures  similar  to 
t£ose  of  the  cathedral:  it  is  how- 
ever supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older. 
There  is  a  large  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  a 
good  altar-piece  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Siennese  school :  also  a  curious 
pulpit  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  S. 
Maria  di  Castello  at  Corneto,  and 
probably  of  the  same  (1 3th)  centy. 

There  is  otherwise  nothing  of 
any  interest  in  Toscanella,  except 
the  house  and  garden  of  the  Cam- 
panari  family,  known  throughout 
Earope  as  having  been  among  the 
first  and  most  successful  labourers 
in  the  £eld  of  Etrusc&u  exploration. 
Their  residence  contains  some  valu- 


able tombs,  and  other  treasures  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations.  The 
garden  is  unique  in  character  and 
arrangement;  sarcophagi,  with  full- 
length  portrait  figures  of  every  variety 
and  of  every  age  upon  their  lids,  are 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
shrubs  and  trees ;  and  in  one  part  of 
the  garden  is  the  exact  facsimile  of  a 
tomb  which  was  opened  by  Sig.  Cam- 
panari  in  1839,  and  containing  10  of 
the  27  urns  and  other  articles  found 
in  the  original  sepulchre.  The  figures 
on  these  sarcophagi,  both  male  and 
female,  are  in  recumbent  attitudes ; 
they  hold  goblets  in  their  hands,  and 
form  together  a  family  banquet  of 
the  dead.  As  a  large  portion  of  the 
treasures  discovered  by  the  Campanari 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Gre- 
gorian Museum,  we  need  not  de- 
scribe them  here.  A  pair  of  dice, 
bearing  Etruscan  words  instead  of 
numerals,  gave  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy. They  are  now  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Meda.il  les  at  Paris. 

In  the  cliffs  opposite  and  around 
Toscanella  we  may  still  trace  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis.  The 
interesting  tomb  called  the  Grotta 
della  Regina  is  a  large  irregular 
chamber  with  2  massive  columns 
supporting  the  roof,  and  remark- 
able for  its  labyrinth,  a  passage 
cut  in  the  rock  and  leading  from 
one  wall  of  the  tomb  to  the  other. 
Most  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Tosca- 
nella are  beneath  the  surface  like 
those  at  Vulci.  Sig.  Valery,  an  apothe- 
cary, has  a  large  assortment  of  bronzes, 
vases,  scarabsei,  &c.,  for  sale. 

No  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
the  extraordinary  cavern-tombs  of 
Sovana  should  leave  Toscanella  with- 
out extending  his  excursion  to  that 
localijty  (see  below). 

On  leaving  Toscanella  for  Viterbo, 
the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which 
occur  so  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys 
of  this  district.  From  some  parts  of 
the  road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of 
Corneto,    To&a^cvxOAai,  N\\«^aR»,    "sss.^ 
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panorama  of  the  journey.  At  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Tosca- 
nella  and  Viterbo,  but  2  ra.  on  rt.  of 
the  road,  is  Castel  d'Asso,  ^with  its 
cavern-sepulchres.  The  traveller  may 
visit  them  without  diflBculty  en  route, 
but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  desirable 
to  make  Castel  d'Asso  the  object  of  a 
separate  excursion  from  Viterbo.  3  m. 
before  arriving  at  Viterbo  the  road 
passes  about  1^  m.  from  the  sulphureous 
baths  of  i  BuUicami  on  rt. 

(Viterbo  and  the  neighbourhood  are 
fully  described  in  the  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy.) 

SovANA  (Suana). 

To  reach  Sovaua  travellers  should 
drive  from  the  Albegna  stat.,  2f  hrs. 
beyond  Cometo  stat.,  on  the  Leghorn 
rly.,  to  Pitigliano,  a  distance  of  32  m. 

At  Fitigl^no  tolerable  accommoda- 
tion may  be  had ;  but  at  Sovana 
there  is  absolutely  no  accommodation. 
Carriages  can  be  obtained  by  tele- 
graphing to  Sig.  Ridolfi,  owner  of  the 
post-carriages  at  Manciano,  which  is 
on  the  road  to  Pitigliano,  20  m.  from 
the  station.  The  charge  for  a  2-horse 
carriage  is  35  fr.  From  Manciano  a 
splendid  View  is  enjoyed  over  the 
Maremma  and  sea.  A  carriage-road 
diverges  here  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  on  a  lofty  rock,  whence 
by  a  bridle-road  the  distance  to 
Saturnia  is  5  m.  Horses  may  be  en- 
gaged at  Pitigliano  to  reach  Sovana, 
3  m.  distance,  through  a  wild  rocky 
country,  intersected  with  deep  ravines. 
A  good  carriage-road  is  in  course 
of  construction.  Pitigliano  may  also 
be  reached  from  Toscanella  by  a  good 
carriage-road  through  Marta,  Valen- 
tano,  and  Latera,  where  there  are  large 
sulphur-mines.  Between  Valentano 
and  Latera  the  road  skirts  the  high 
rim  of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater, 
which  formerly  enclosed  a  lake,  now 
drained  and  converted  into  a  fertile 
valley.  From  the  height  near  Valen- 
tano a  splendid  View  is  obtained  over 


should  be  obtained  for  40  fr.  Travel- 
lers had  better  furnish  themselves  with 
provisions. 

Travellers  on  horseback  may  take 
the  bridle-road  from  Toscanella  to 
Ischia,  14  m.,  thence  to  Farnese,  3  m., 
and  on  to  Pitigliano,  1 2  m.,  making  a 
round,  if  desired,  to  Castro.  All  the 
places  we  have  mentioned  occupy 
Etruscan  sites,  though  their  ancient 
names  are  objects  of  conjecture.  Ischia 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are 
full  of  tombs.  Farnese  is  in  a  similar 
position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Maternum,  a  station  on  tiie 
Via  Clodia :  it  -contains  a  palace  be- 
longing to  Prince  Chigi.  Caatro, 
which  gave  a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex- 
kin*?  of  Naples,  as  descendant  from 
the  Farnese  family,  7  m.  W.  of  Farnese, 
also  occupies  an  Etruscan  site,  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  that  of  Staloma, 
ou  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  Olpeta 
torrent,  2  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Fiora,  surrounded  by  ravines  deeper 
and  gloomier  than  any  others  in  this 
district ;  but  the  town  is  a  wilderness, 
having  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
Innocent  X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
supposed  murder  of  the  bishop  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Farnese. 

Pitigliano  (4519  Inhab.),  Inn  La 
Scola)  stands,  like  the  towns  we 
have  described,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  plain 
by  deep  chasms,  the  sides  of  which 
are  filled  with  tombs  and  columbaria 
Near  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta 
di  Sotto,  are  some  fine  fragments  of 
the  city  wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in 
the  best  style  of  Etruscan  masonry. 
On  a  height  above  the  town,  called  the 
Poggio  Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a 
villa  of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which 
the  peasantry  associate  many  a  ro- 
mantic tale :  2  recumbent  figures  hewn 
in  the  rock  are  still  called  by  them 
"  Orlando  and  his  wife."  The  scenery 
about  Pitigliano  is  extremely  fine, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cascatella. 

Another  place  of  even  greater 
ivaXwTiN.  \ica»!c5,  ^wvX.  ^  to.  on  the 


the  lake  of  Bolsena  and  its  pictur- 
esquely  wooded  banks.    The  distance ' 
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Lente,  is  Sorano,  an  Etruscan  site, 
the  ancient  name  of  which  is  lost ;  it 
abofonds  in  grand  scenery,  consisting 
of  precipitous  chasms  and  long  gorges, 
500  ft.  deep.  The  syndic  of  Sovana, 
Sig.  Bernardo  Martinucci,  resides  in 
Pitigliano,  near  the  town  gate;  he 
speaks  English  fluently,  is  extremely 
hospitable,  and  will  afford  aid  and 
information  to  travellers. 

3  m.  from  Pitigliano  is  the  village 
of  Sovana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Boman  city  of  Suana,  almost  deserted 
in  the  summer  season  from  malaria. 
Tliere  is  no  inn  at  Sovana,  but  re- 
freshments may  be  obtained  at  the 
Oasa  Farfanti,  though  there  are  no 
good  beds.  In  1843,  this  almost 
unknown  village  acquired  celebrity 
by  the  discoveries  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculptured 
tomfos  more  beautiful  in  their  details 
than  any  before  known  throughout 
Etniria.  The  present  town,  with  a 
population  reduced  by  malaria  to  less 
than  100,  was  so  important  a  place  in 
the  middle  ages  that  it  sustained  a 
si^  against  Frederick  II.,  and  its 
mediaeval  castle  is  still  standing.  So- 
vana was  the  birthplace  of  Gregory 
VII.  (Hildebrand),  and  is  still  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  to  whom  malaria  gives  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  non-residence.  It 
frill  be  safest  to  visit  this  locality  in 
■pting.  For  exploring  the  ravines  it 
■wifi  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  guide :  the 
syndic  will  recommend  the  best  person 
for  this  duty. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable 
tomb  discovered  by  Mr.  Ainsley  is 
called  "La  Fontana,"  It  is  hewn 
in  Uie  tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide 
by  17  high,  the  last  7  feet  being 
occupied  by  the  pediment  This  pedi- 
ment rests  on  a  projecting  freize, 
below  which  is  a  recessed  arch  nearly 
10  feet  high,  with  an  inscription  carved 
on  the  inner  wall,  and  buttresses  on  each 
side,  which  probably  supported  figures. 
THie  pediment  is  filled  with  an  alto- 
relievo  of  a  marine  deity,  with  huge 
fishes'  tails  in  the  centre,  having  a 
male  genius  winged  on  either  side. 
The  design  and  execution  of  these 
jBgares  prove  that  they  belong  to  a 


late  period  of  Etruscan  art,  and  as  no 
such  monument  has  been  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  unique.  Near  this  is  a 
long  line  of  rock-hewn  tombs,  differ- 
ing from  those  observed  in  the  other 
valleys  of  Etruria,  in  the  purely  Egyp- 
tian character  of  their  outline  and 
mouldings,  though  the  doors  and  in- 
scriptions are  Etruscan.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ravine  is  another 
very  remarkable  tomb,  called  by  the 
peasantry  the  "Grotta  Pola,"  hewn 
out  of  the  tufa  in  the  form  of  the 
portico  of  a  temple.  The  single 
column  which  remains  and  the  pilaster 
behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the  capitals 
are  formed  of  foliage  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  Corinthian :  Mr.  Ainsley 
considers  that  they  have  human  heads 
in  the  middle  of  each  face,  the  whole 
of  which  retains  traces  of  red  colour. 
The  pediment  has  lost  its  sculptures, 
if  any  such  ever  existed  in  it,  but  the 
part  of  the  soffit  which  remains  is  still 
decorated  with  medallions.  From  the 
traces  of  art  on  the  adjoining  rocks, 
Mr.  Ainsley  concludes  that  the  portico 
formed  a  part  of  a  much  larger  monu- 
ment, forming  "  an  union  of  objects  of 
architectural  grandeur  not  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  Etruria."  Many 
other  tombs  of  interest  are  found  in 
the  same  line  of  cliflf,  but  the  most 
remarkable  are  a  series  of  tombs  hewn 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  presenting 
the  most  perfect  characteristics  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Etruscans. 
Nearly  every  monument  has  its  in- 
scription, carved,  liot  on  the  cornice, 
but  within  the  moulded  doorway. 
Altogether  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  spot  which  ofters  a  more  fertile 
field  for  the  archsBologist  or  the  ex- 
plorer. 

Saturnia. 

About  8  m.  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
site  of  Saturnia,  which  presents  ns 
with  archsBological  attractions  difier- 
ing  from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  anti<\uarv  as  ona 
of  the  4  d\A^&  '^j^lvOb.  \$vo«^iva&  ^«fei- 
\  scribes  as  b-asSr^?,  \»«b.  XsvsSsN.  M  "^^^^ 
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aborigines,  Saturnia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist  aud  lover  of  natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
delightful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  with  its  numberless  tributary 
streams. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reach- 
ing Saturnia  from  that  town  ;  the  first 
and  most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of 
12  m.  which  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Lente,  fords  the  Flora  just  above  its 
junction  with  that  stream,  and  from 
there  crosses  the  mountains  to  Satur- 
nia, which  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna. 
The  traveller  from  Sovana  ma^  pro- 
ceed to  Saturnia  without  returning  to 
Pitigliano,  by  another  bridle-path  of 
8  m.,  which  fords  the  Flora  higher  up 
the  valley,  ascends  thence  to  S.  Mar- 
tino,  and  proceeds  along  the  crest 
of  the  hills  through  Poggio  to 
Saturnia. 

Saturnia  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  vising  abruptly  above  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Albegna,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  modem  village  is 
a  wretched  place,  with  less  than  50 
inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driven 
away  in  summer  by  the  malaria. 
The  only  house  in  which  the  traveller 
can  venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of 
the  owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers.  The  mediaeval  for- 
tifications which  have  been  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  render 
it  a  conspicuous  object.  These  forti- 
fications, now  in  ruins,  conceal  all  but 
3  or  4  fragments  of  the  ancient 
masonry.  The  most  perfect  are  seen 
on  either  side  of  the  Porta  Romana, 
consisting  of  polygonal  architecture ; 
the  blocks  are  of  travertine,  fitted  to- 
gether with  remarkable  precision.  The 
Roman  pavement  of  the  Via  Clodia  is 
still  visible  at  the  gateway,  and  for 
a  coBsider&ble  distance  beyond  it. 
Four  other  Boman  roads  are  tcace- 


and  Cosa;  the  latter  is  particularly 
visible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  -valley 
of  the  Albegna.  A  few  handre4  yards 
westward  of  the  Porta  Romana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
in  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  ornamented 
with  architectural  mouldings  and  pilas- 
ters. At  one  end  are  the  remains  of 
steps  leading  to  the  summit,  on  which 
are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky  sur&ce, 
3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi ;  but 
nothing  remains  to  show  by  what 
means  they  were  covered.  Within 
the  walls  there  is  a  large  enclosure 
called  the  Bagno  Secco,  about  50  feet 
square,  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for 
a  Roman  bath:  and  in  the  modern 
village,  which  still  preserves  the  name 
of  the  aboriginal  city,  arc  some  Roman 
antiquities,  a  pilaster  with  a  fluted 
colunm  attached,  an  altar  bearing  the 
name  of  Marcus  AureUus,  another  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  some  inscriptions,, 
which  show  the  existence  of  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  IJteeropolis  of  Saturnia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna» 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Plan  di  Palma.  The  tombs  which  are 
there  found  in  ^eat  abundance  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  which  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities^ 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sunk 
beneath  the  surface;  their  length 
being  from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width 
somewhat  less,  and  their  height  from 
5  to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  unwroneht 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one 
enormous  slab  slightly  inclined,  as  if 
to  carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
com^«x\x(i«wi'&  by  a  central  stone  or 


able  in  other  directions,  -which  appear  \^Voxve»,^\!:\<i)tt.  %«tH%-i»R»\K»^T«*3uathe 
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tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  m  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuli.  Nothing 
has  been  discovered  at  present  in  this 
necropolis  to  connect  it  with  the  Etrus- 
cans. When,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  antiquity  assigned  to  Satumia  by 
Dionysius,  and  find  it  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  most 
ancient  name  which  was  given  to 
Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  regard- 
ing tiiese  tombs  as  the  work  of  the 
alwrigines. 

From  Satumia  the  traveller  may 
return  to  Pitigliano,  or  proceed 
through  Montemerano,  Marciano,  and 
Marcigliana,  to  the  station  at  Albenga, 
and  from  there  to  Orbetello.  Piti- 
gliano is  18  m.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Rome  at  Acquapendente. 
Montemerano  is  22  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy ^  Rte.  83. 

Ftom  Pitigliano  to  Orvieto  (30  m.)  a 
2-horse  carriage  may  be  had  for  35  fr. 

CosA,  Vetulonia,  Rusellje,  Popd- 

LONIA,  AND  VOLTERBA. 

The  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
may  profitably  continue  his  researches 
along  the  Tuscan  maremma,  in  which 
he  will  be  facilitated  by  the  rly. 
Before  reaching  Orbetello  he  will 
find  Ansedonia,  marking  the  site  of 
CosA ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mag- 
liano,  the  site  of  Vetulonia;  not 
fiur  from  Grosseto  he  can  visit  the 
massive  walls  of  Rusell^;  near 
Hombino'  he  will  be  able  to  explore 
what  remains  of  Pofulonia;  and 
from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by  rail 
to  Saline,  whence  there  is  a  cairiage- 
road  to  Volterra,  ascending  in  4  m.  to 
a  height  of  1700  ft.,  thus  completing 
in  one  series  of  excursions  from  Rome 
a  visit  to  every  important  site  of 
Maritime  Etruna.  Returning  from 
Volterra  to  Rome,  by  the  way  of 
Siena,  he  can  make  a  detour  to 
Cbidsi,  visiting  the  Etruscan  sites  in 
its  TJcmitjr,  Sarteano,  Cetona,  and 
Perugia,  and  afterwards  proceed 


through  CittJi  della  Pieve  to  Orvieto, 
Montefiascone,  and  Viterbo.  From 
Viterbo  he  can  visit  Castel  d'Asso, 
NoBCHiA,  Bieda,  and  Sutbi;  and  if 
disposed  to  conclude  his  exploration 
of  Etruscan  cities,  he  may  proceed 
from  Monterosi  to  Civita  Castellana, 
and  examine  the  sites  of  the  2 
Falerii.  All  these  places  are  fuUy 
noticed  in  the  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy,  under  Rtes.  83,  97,  105,  and 
107. 


§  7.  FOBTIl^ICATIONS  BOUND  RoME. 

Of  these  important  works,  com- 
menced in  1877,  seven  forts  are  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  nine  on 
the  left.  Two  more  on  the  rt.  bank 
are  planned,  viz.  Fort  Famesina,  com- 
manding the  Via  Cassia,  N.  of  the 
city,  and  Fort  Truglio,  overlooking 
the  Magliana  Castle,  to  the  S. 

All  the  forts  round  Rome  are  of 
similar  type,  and  consist  of  several 
rectilinear  fronts,  a  gorge  for  artillery, 
and  a  number  of  bomb-proof  case- 
mates. The  average  cost  of  each  has 
been  3,000,000  fr. 


Right  Bank. 

The  first  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber 
is  that  of 


1.  Monte  Mabio, 

situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Via  TriumphaliSf 
a  little  past  Villa  Millini.  From  its 
lofty  position  it  commands  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Monti  Parioli  opposite. 
It  is  mounted  with  20  guns,  and 
stands  abt.  If  m.  from  Porta  Angelica, 
and  nearly  .4  from  Piazza  Colonna,  in 
a  straight  line. 


2.  Trionfale. 
No.  1,  aVong  t\ife  Via  TT\uxft.:e>wy.vs. 
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3.  Bbaschi.  I 

So  called  from  a  &nn  belon^^  to  \ 
that  tamilj,  due  W.  of  the  preceding,  I 
in  a  fine  position,  overlooking  the  { 
promontory  formed  by  the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican.  Its  dimensions  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  No.  1.  Its  distance 
from  Piazza  Colonna  is  3  m. 


4.   BOCCEA. 

This  fort,  about  the  same  size  as 
No.  2  is  situated  1§  kil.  farther  S.,  not 
far  from  the  extreme  W.  bastion  of 
the  Vatican  gardens,  3  m.  from  the 
Piazza  Ck>lonna. 


5.  AURELIA  AnTICA. 

So'^calledlfrom  the  ancient  road 
which  it  overlooks,  to  the  W.  of  Villa 
Pamphili.  It  is  an  important  work, 
pierced  for  1 5  heavy  guns,  abt  If  m. 
from  the  walls,  and  3  m.  from  Piazza 
Colonna. 

6.  Bravetta. 

Situated  abt.  1 J  m.  S.E.  of  the  preced- 
ing, between  the  hills  of  the  Casaletto 
and  the  ravine  of  Bravetta.  This  fort 
commands  the  high  plateau  on  which 
it  stands,  and  the  opposite  heights  of 
the  Magliana  ravine.  It  has  several 
fronts,  and  mounts  20  heavy  guns. 
Distance  from  the  walls,  abt.  2^  m. ; 
from  the  Piazza  Colonna,  abt.  3|  m. 


7.  PORTUENSE. 

On  a  height,  abt.  1|  m.,  S.  of  Porta 
Portese,  above  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
exactly  opposite  the  Basilica  of  St, 
Paul.  It  is  a  powerftil  work,  with  a 
wide  range. 

Left  Bank. 

8.  Ardeatina. 

This  fort  is  near  the  Tiber,  on  its  1. 

bank,  between  which  and  the  Appian 

Way  it  stands  just  half-way,  near  the 

farmhouse  of  Grotta  Perfetta.    Dis- 


9.  Afpia  Aktica. 

This  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  line  of  forts.  It  is  situated  abt 
If  m.  K  of  the  preceding  one,  and  on 
the  W.  of  the  Appian  Way,  abt  Si  m. 
S.B.  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,and^m. 
from  Piazza  Colonna.  It  is  strongly 
constructed  of  black  lava,  on -which  this 
part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  founded. 
The  bomb-proof  barracks  are  well 
ventilated  and  connected.  The  fort 
can  mount  more  than  20  heavy  guns, 
and  has  an  inunense  range  over  the 
old  and  new  Appian  and  Azdeatine 
Ways  and  the  S.  lines  of  rly. 

10.  OsnEKSE. 

On  the  Monte  della  Creta,  S.  of  St 
Paul's  extra  muros,  commanding  the 
Tiber  and  Via  Ostiensis. 

11.  Casilina. 

On  the  ancient  road  of  that  name, 
called  also  Via  Labicana,  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore. 

12.  Pbenestina. 

Commanding  the  road  to  Palestrina, 
also  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

13.  TiBDBTINA. 

Overlooking  the  road  to  Tivoli,  the 
Anio,  and  the  Florence  Bly.,  from 
the  Idll  of  Portonaccio,  If  nu  beyond 
San  Lorenzo  extra  muros. 

14.  PiETRA  Lata. 

On  a  commanding  eminence  to  the 
N.  of  the  preceding  fort. 

15.  Monte  Antenne. 

On  the  site  of  the  arx  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Antennro,  overlooking 
the  Anio  and  Ponte  Salaro,  abt  1  m. 
outside  of  Porta  Salara. 


16.  Appia  Nuova. 


tance  from  the  walls  abt.  1|  m.,  iTom\    Ot^  \\ife  ^.Yi.  «ii  \Si&^^ /«»  ^jfe 
^'a^za  Colonna.  abt.  4i  m.  \(^^.^^^^^^wiN%:>^m.fe^ls^:afBs«. 
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§  8.  EiDEs  IN  THE  Vicinity  of  Bome. 

British  residents  in  Borne  during 
the  winter  enjoy  nothing  more  than 
riding  on  the  Campagna,  no  place  in 
the  world  being  so  well  adapted  for 
equestrian  exercise.  We  therefore 
gjye  a  few  riding  itineraries,  within 
a  moderate  distance  from,  the  city. 

The  average  hire  of  a  serviceable 
saddle-horse  is  from  200  to  300  frs.  a 
month,  with  a  gratuity  at  the  rate  of 
^  fr,  a-day  to  the  stableman,  who  will 
lead^it  to  and  from  the  rendezvous  near 
the  gates  when  required. 

The  two  maps  of  the  environs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Italian  staff  (see  p.  23, 
Maps  of  Borne  and  Environs),  will  be 
the  best  pocket  companions  for  riders 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  loca- 
lities. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  be  had  with  enjoy- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
along  the  high  roads  or  through  lanes 
for  2  or  3  m.  beyond  the  gates.  The 
enclosures,  bearing  the  local  name  of 
Staccionate,  consist  of  two  or  three 
strong  wooden  rails  as  high  as  an 
English  five-bar  gate.  During  the 
winter  the  gates  of  these  fences  are 
generally  left  open,  but  as  the  spring 
approaches  they  are  closed  on  account 
of  the  crops.  Instead  of  forcing  his 
way  by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider 
will  do  well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot 
obtain  a  passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a 
franc,  as  otherwise  he  might  subject 
himself  to  an  action  for  trespass,  the 
laws  at  Rome  on  breaking  through 
fences  being  very  severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which 
the  excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in 
the  Campagna  —  attacks  from  shep- 
herds' dogs,  and  being  pursued  by 
cattle.  The  shepherds'  dog  in  the 
environs  of  Rome  when  alone  is  a  shy 
and  cowardly  animal,  but  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep 
descend  during  the  winter  to  pasture 
in  the  Campagna,  he  becomes  a  fero- 
cious and  dangerous  brute.  From 
cows  during  the  calving  season,  May, 
there  is  risk  to  pedestrians,  and  at 
that  season  they  ought  to  he  avoided, 
especially  in  the  pasture-lands  border- 


ing on  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  and 
in  the  Isola  Sacra.  They  will  seldom, 
however,  attack  a  person  on  horseback. 

A.  Excursions  from  the  Porta 

DEL  POPOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate. 

1 .  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt.,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.  follow 
the  lane  of  the  Tre  Madonne  for  about 
^  a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  Acqua 
Acetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From 
here  there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemnse,  crossing  the  rising  ground, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reaching 
the  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  may  be  also  reached  by 
the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  the  second 
turning  on  rt.  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  crossing  the  Monte  Parioli : 
or  by  following  the  road  to  the  rt., 
outside  the  city  wall  as  far  as  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  and  then  taking  the 
second  lane  on  1.,  which  leads  to  the 
Tiber.  Porta  Pinciana  was  reopened 
to  public  traffic  in  1887.  Another 
way  of  reaching  these  meadows  is  by 
the  new  promenade  called  Viale  dei 
Monti  Parioli,  a  splendid  carriage 
drive,  first  broad  turn  to  1.  outside 
Porta  Pia,  finishing  at  Acqua  Acetosa. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  MoUe.  Then  follow  the 
high  road,  the  Via  Cassia,  straight  on 
to  the  Acqua  Traversa,  about  1  m. 
and  a  half.  Before  crossing  the  tor- 
rent, turn  through  the  gate  on  the  1., 
pass  the  farm  buildings,  and  follow  a 
track  that  leads  over  the  hill  to  the 
Monte  Mario,  returning  to  Rome  by 
the  Porta  Angelica,  or  by  the  road 
leading  to  the  Ponte  Molle. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
ascend  the  same  road  (Cassia),  whence 
at  1  m.  from  the  bridge  a  lane  diverges 
to  the  1.  which  leads  to  Via  Trionfale, 
near  the  chapel  oi  ^.  Quc^YVi.    ^<sa.- 

the  open  eoxmU^  XsiV^  •&.  \x^0«.^  ^i^ 
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to  the  Strada  di  Boccea.  Follow  this  I  nscend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza, 
road  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  turn  into  and  along  the  table-land  overlooking 
the  fields  to  rt.  near  the  farm  of  La  the  valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  Arco 
Porcarecciay  and  over  the  table-land  to  del  Pino  a  picturesque  perforated  rock. 
La  Lucchina;  from  there  descend  to   and  regain  the  high  road  (Via  Cassia) 


the  valley  of  Acqua  Traversa,  and 
return  to  Home  by  the  Via  Cassia  and 
the  Ponte  Molle. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the 
Acqua  Traversa.  Immediately  after 
crossing  the  little  bridge,  go  through 
gate  on  1.  into  the  farm  of  La  Sepoltura. 
In  the  second  field  cross  the  brook  to 
the  1.,  and,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  gate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field, 
follow  a  path  that  winds  up  through 


by  the  farm  of  Bon  Ricovero, 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza ;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt.  (as 
i  n  ride  A  5),  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross 
the  brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the 
farm  of  Bon  Ricovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as 
tlie  Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
Tj  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
uu  1.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
alley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  to  the 


the  wood  upon  the  rt,,  and  eventuaJly  Ma  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
brings  you  to  the  Via  Trionfale.  i  **"--  __  i-_  ^i. _  ox__ j _  j_i  n-j.-.v;. 
mile  along  the  road  (turning  to  rt.)  is 
the  entrance  gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1. 
From  here  there  is  a  good  galloping 
ground  to  Porcai'eccia,  from  which 
return  across  the  country  to  S.  Onofrio, 
or  by  reversing  ride  A  3. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
follow  on  rt.  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Cres- 
cenza:  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley, 
where  ascend  the  table-land  to  rt., 
and,  passing  through  a  gate,  take  the 
track  to  rt,  which  leads  down  a  rough 
and  stony  path  into  the  valley  of  La 
Valchetta ;  pass  through  a  gate  to  the 
1.  At  the  other  end  of  the  field  is  a 
ford  across  the  brook,  beyond  which 
there  is  good  galloping  ground  up  the 
valley  to  Isola  Famese.  Or  from  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  take  the  path  on 
rt.  to  the  site  of  Veii,  near  the  Piazza 
d'Armi,  and  from  there  across  the 
table-land  of  the  ancient  city  to  Isola. 
Here  the  party  can  lunch,  and  return 


Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.    (B  2.) 

B.  Feom  the  Porta  ANCELici. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  gate,  Porta 
Angelica. 

1 .  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  alon^r 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Vri 
d' Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there 
is  good  galloping  ground.  From  ^ 
head  of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Tri- 
onfale beyond  Monte  Mario,  and  re- 
turn by  the  chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  and 
ilie  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride 
A  2).  There  are  some  fine  views  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the 
first  part  of  this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Val  d'ln- 
femo,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reaching  the  aqueduct.  Follow 
the  path  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
latter,  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it 


to  Rome,  descending  the  valley  of  the  i^'^'X  *^/.^'^  Trionfele,  and  return  by 
Cremera  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  6  m.  >  Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte 
from  Rome.  The  best  mode  of  per-  I  ?^"/>  f^^  the  Porto  Angelica.  There 
forming  the  latter  part  of  the  excursion   '^  *  ^®"«'^  ^^^  *®  ^^^  Strada  del  Pidoe- 


chio  following  the  city  wall  from  the 
Porta  Cavalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastioB 
of  the  Vatican. 


will  be  to  cross  the  plateau  of  Veii 

from  the  Molino  to  the  Painted  Tomb, 

and  from  there  to  the  Casale  di  Vacca- 

reccta,  from  which  a  path  on  the  rt. 

leads   down  into  the  valley  ot  \.\ie  '^ 

Valchetta  near  the  ford.    Tliis  ^'i\\\ 

be  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours.  \     ^^^  ^^*  Vw^^^  \a  ^%.Y>aaas6.^Sflst- 

^^  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  \di»\ViW.mOT\ft^i:sxa^w\a.%iSasv. 


C.  "E^Oll  THE  POBTA  SaLABA. 


Part  ir. 
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1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  rt.  the  Villa  Albani, 
ID  the  Ponte  Salaro ;  after  crossing 
▼hich,  turn  into  the  second  gate  on 
rt. :  keep  the  hrver  track  round  base 
of  bill,  and,  after  passing  through  two 
gales,  bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the 
/ouK)  or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that 
winds  up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada 
ddk  Belle  Donne,  sometimes  called  delle 
Vigne  Nuove.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
ke^  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt,  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  foot- 
patfi  to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a 
foivi ;  proceed  over  the  next  hill  to  a 
wooden  bridge,  when  tura  sharp  to  rt. 
over  fine  galloping  ground,  which  will 
lead  to  the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cesa- 
rina^  from  which  a  road  joins  the  Via 
Nomentana  about  the  5th  m.  from 
Kome;  following  which,  cross  the 
Monte  Sacro,  the  Ponte  Lamentano, 
the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt.,  and  the 
Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on  1.,  and 
enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2,  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salata,  to  follow  the 
road  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Fidense ;  ^  m.  beyond  which, 
ascend  on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  AUia, 
or  of  Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Casale  of 
Belle  Donne,  and  return  along  the 
Strada  della  Vigna  Nova  to  the  Via 
Nomentana,  which  it  joins  near  the 
Ponte  Lamentano. 

D.  From  the  Porta  di  San 

Lorenzo.  | 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Rly. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  2  m.  outside 
of  which,  past  a  bridge  over  the  Mar- 
ranella,  turn  to  rt.  and  through  the 
farm  of  Jl  FortonacciOy  across  fields  to 
the  Via  CoUatina,  or  Strada  di  Lun- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields 
that  bear  on  the  1.  to  a  gate  which 
frin  lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de' 


Schiavi  on  the  Via  Prsenestina ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  the  Via  Tiburtina  for 
about  2^  m.,  then  turn  to  rt.  into  the 
fields  of  Casale  Brucciato,  and  work 
across  the  Carapagna  to  the  Via  CoUa- 
tina, or  Strada  di  Zungfiezza,  a  mile  on 
which  will  lead  to  the  farm-buildings 
of  Cervaretto  on  1.  Turn  into  the 
fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes  under- 
ground; gallop  across  them,  leaving 
Cervelletta  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Cervaro ;  explore  the  GrottCy 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called ;  return 
by  Cervelletta,  turning  to  the  rt.  across 
the  fields  to  the  Ponte  Mammolo.  Re- 
turn along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to  half- 
way between  the  rly.  and  the  ch.  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the  rt.  (the 
Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  tlie  road 
round  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  PrcBtorian  Camp. 

E.  From  the  Porta  Maogiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  we  see  two  roads 
opposite— that  to  the  1.  is  the  Via  Prje- 
nestina,  to  the  rt.  the  Via  Labicana — 
take  the  latter  for  about  1  m. ;  then 
turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  follows 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct  to 
Porta  Furba,  leaving  which  on  1.  con- 
tinue along  the  path  on  W.  side  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the  farm 
of  Eoma  Vecchia,  till  the  aqueduct  runs 
underground ;  then  bear  away  to  the 
rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova ;  or 
turn  to  1.,  and,  passing  the  railroad 
by  the  ruins  of  Sette  Bassiy  strike  across 
to  the  Via  Labicana,  and,  crossing 
this,  pass  on  to  the  Via  Prsenestina, 
near  the  Tor  Tre  Teste,  and  follow  to 
the  N.  across  the  country  to  the  Luu- 
ghezza  road,  and  along  it  on  1.  to 
Rome,  by  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi. 

F.  From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Colosseum,  or  to 
the  gate. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 
the  waWs  oi  Wvft  <i\V^  \ft  SJft&^vxa'^Jws. 
Porta    S.  ae\>^\:\^'tt<i,  "Mv^  "iicfi^  SiaR 
,Via  App\a  \o  VVft  <i\v,  o\\>«^\»a  ^' 
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Vadis :  here  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  1  crossing  the  Almo  follow  on   r1 
Strada  del  Divino  Amore,  passing  by  ,  line  of  the  Civita  Vecchia  Rai 


through  lanes  that  lead  to  the  < 

Porta  Latina,  or  to  the  Porta 

Giovanni.    Thence  through    th€ 


Tor  Rlarancia,  Tor  Carbone,   and  la 
Vigna  Murata,  to  the  castellated  farm 
of  Castel  di  Leva,  il  Divino  Amot-c, 
about  8  m.  from  Rome.    From  here  j  by  the  road  along  the  inside  of' 
return  by  Valerano,  the  Tre  Fontane,  j  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusale 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5   the  Porta  Maggiore,   and  Pia« 
or  6  hrs.     (There  is  a  great  gathering   Termini. 
of  the  peasantry  from  all  the  country  j 

around  at  the  festival  of  the  Divino  i  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
Amore  in  the  spring,  a  very  interesting  I  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  longe 
sight.)  I  cursions  on  horseback  can  be  mm 

j  Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Qanc 
G.  Fbom  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.    ',  palera  and  Bracciauo,  2  days,  in 

I  ing  return. 
1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the  Basi- 1     From  Rome  to  Galera  by  the 
lica ;  turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the  j  of  La  Boccea,  which  branches  c 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Grutta   rt.  from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecd 


Perfetta,  and  through  some  fine  grass- 
fields  to  La  Xumiatella  and  la  Vigm 
Murata,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as  far 
as  Tor  Carbone;  cross  the  road  into 
the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb  of 
Cajcilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a 
landmark  always  in  sight ;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Romulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  CafParella  by 
the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain 
of  Egeria;  ride  through  the  farm  of 
La  Caflfiarella  to  the  modern  road  to 
Albano,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  ride  may  be  taken,  by 
La  Vigna  Murata,  as  in  the  last,  thence 
crossing  to  the  Casale  Rotondo  (tomb 
of  Messalla  CJorvinus)  on  the  Appian 
Way  and  the  Albano  road,  when  strike 
across  the  fields  and  a  small  stream  to 
the  point  where  the  Marcian  aqueduct 
goes  underground.  The  view  from 
this  point  commands  the  curved  line 
of  the  aqueduct  looking  towards  Rome. 
Hence  a  track  leads  into  the  road  to 
Rome  near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato. 

3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  take  the  l.-hand  road  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which 
leads  to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the 
churches  may  be  visited.  Continue  2 
m.  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  and  ascend 
the  stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm- 
baildings  of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and.  from 


La  Madonna  del  Riposo,  2  m.  b 
the  Porta  Cavallegieri,  to  La 
careccia  and  Santa  Rufina ;  to  Bi 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
Galera;  returning  by  the  0 
Nuova,  on  the  Via  Claudia,  La  I 
the  Via  Trionfale,  and  Monte  ] 
to  the  Porta  Angelica, — a  long 
ride. 

Another  route  to  Galera,  but  e 
long,  will  be  by  the  valley  of  the . 
Traversa  as  far  as  La  Lncchina 
After  passing   La   Lucohina,   h 
Mazza  Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for 
cola;  from  here  cross  a  deep  i 
below  which  follow  downward! 
or  4  fields,  then  strike  away  to 
some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end  of 
cross  another  ravine,  and  J  an 
easy  trot  brings  you  to  Casale  > 
Giacomo,  from  which  the  ruine( 
of  Galera  is  about  2  m.  distant 
Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to 
Porta  and  Fiano,  on  the  Via  1 
nalis,  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  1  df 
Along  the   Via  Flaminia  to 
Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of  the 
of  Livia.    Here  the  Flaminia  a 
to  the  1.    Follow  it  to  the  Ca 
Malborghetto,  where  the  road  t 
fano  turns  off  on  1.;  ascend  the 
Musino,  the  ancient  Ara  Mud 
return  by  Formello   (the    roac 
Scrofano  along  the  Monte  Mui 


there  to  the  Cecchignola^  and  across  t\ie\Yo^T[i<i\\Q\'e,N^\?i  ^\^vvi\.,  the  Ct 
CampBgna  to  the  Via  Appia,  Te\TMTmvg,\Na.<iwixt<i,c«.,  ^\i^  ^'t  ^-aJ^ss^ 
along  Se  Jatter  towards  Rome.    Ml«T\CTe%Q,«:^T.^,  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^' 
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Spanish,  395. 

Tiberina,  394. 
Acqua  Acetosa,  555. 

Argentina,  114. 

HoUicante  farm,  487- 

Felice,  109,  270. 

Paola,  503 

I^aolina,  270. 

Smtfii,  422, 431. 

Vii:go,  109, 490. 

Acque  AlbuUe,  463. 
ilikics  Matrls,  99. 
./Emilia,  Baailica,  72,  77. 
iEsculapius,  temple  and  island 

of,  134- 
Aftile,  viUage  of,  485. 
Agata,  S.,  de'  Goti,  church  of, 

207. 
Agents,  forwarding,  11. 
Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  58. 
Aguese,  S.,  churches  of,  207, 

208. 

,  catacombs  of;  161. 

Agouaiis,  circus,  123. 
Agosta,  village,  474. 
Agostino,  S.,  church  of,  210. 
Agrippa,  his  baths,  114,  463. 
Agylla,  city  of,  527. 
Alatri,  fortress  of,  484. 
Alba  Longa,  site  of,  438. 
Albani  palace,  362. 

,  villa,  401. 

Albaao,  lake  of,  460 ;  its  emis- 
Bory,^;  townof,43J. 
Albaao,  to^  by  rail,  412. 
—— -»  to  Palazznolo,  442. 
Aibaanativns,  458,  509, 


ANTIUM. 

Albegna  river.  552. 

Albunea,    site    of    grove    of, 


.Idol' 


Aldobrandini  \il1a,  atFrascati, 

449. 
Alesaandro,   Rt,  oratory   and 

catacombs  of,  163, 491. 
Alesslo,  S.,  church  of,  211. 
Algidus,  Mons,  446. 
Allia  valley,  491,  493. 
Almo,  stream  of,  426. 
Alsium,  the  ancient,  526 
Altemps' palace,  362. 
Altieri  palace,  362. 
——  villa,  503. 
Ambassadors,  foreign,  30. 
Amphitheatres,    ancient :     of 
Domitian,  at  Albano,  434; 
Castrense,    at   Rome,  143 ; 
Flavian  QColosseum),  loi ;  of 
Statilius  Taurus,  Rome,  143  ; 
Tusculum,  451. 
Ampiglione,472. 
Anagni,  486. 

Anastasia,  S.,  church  of,  211. 
Andrea,  S.,  churches  of;  delle 
Fratte,  211 ;    al    Quirinale, 
212;   della  Valle,  212;  dei 
Scozzesi,  213. 
Angelica  library,  210. 

,  Porta,  65. 

Angelo,  Ponte  S.,  66. 

,  S.,  in  Pescheira,  church  of, 

213. 

,  S.,  castle  of,  147. 

Anguillara,  villag*  and  castle 

of,  504. 
Anio  Falls,  at  Tivoli,  469. 

river,   461,    463,    494; 

sources,  476. 
Anio  Novus,  no,  431. 

vetus,  the,  108. 

Anna  Perenna,  temple  of,  521. 

Ansedonla,  553. 

AntemnsB,  493. 

Anticoli,  474. 

Anl\tiuu&,  tte,  ot  l\vt  Vatican, 

2c,6*,  ofthBCwQ\\iQi\.,^\v. 
AntiqyAltea,  5J. 

1  . •,  dealer*  ii\,\«i. 

AatiTUU,  Potto  a  kQ3.\o»  ^11 . 


ARCHES. 

Antonio  Abate,  S.,  church  of 

213. 
Antonio,    S.,  del    Portoghesi, 

church  of,  213. 
Antoninus,  forum  of,  125. 
Antoninus  Plus,  his  oolmno, 

124. 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  68. 
Appia  antica,  554. 
Apollinare,  S.,  church  ot  213. 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the,  298. 
Apostoli.  SS.,  church  of  the, 

214. 
Apothecaries  in  Rome,  13. 
Aqua  Acetosa,  mineral  ^riog, 

555. 

Crabra,  64, 123. 

Ferentlna,  458. 

Aquffi  Albulse,  463. 

Aureliae,  503. 

Cseretante,  527. 

Aquarium,  25. 
Aquasona,  stream,  50T. 
Aqueducts,  ancient:— 

Alexandrina,  no. 

Anio  Novus,  no. 

A.  Vetus,  108. 

Aqua  Appia,  107. 

A.  Alsietina,  109. 

A.  Claudia,  no,  431,  474. 

A.  Julia,  109. 

A.  Marda,  108, 474. 

A.  Tepula,  IC9. 

Traiana,  no. 

A.  Virgo,  109,  49a 
Aqueducts,  modern: — 

A.  Felice,  109. 

A.  Pia,  123. 

A.  Vii^,  170. 
Ara  Coeli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

di,  237- 
Arches  of — 

Augustus,  63. 

Coustantine,  no. 

i)olabella  and  Silanus,  na. 

Drusus,  112,  426. 
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ARCHES. 

'—continued. 

teverus  in  the    Foro 

mo,  75  ;  in  the  Vela- 

I,  iij. 

s,  site  of,  75. 

i6,  114. 

gical     Institute      of 

J94- 

gical  Society,  British 

lerican,  305. 

.  pass,  476. 

Ina,  495. 


«,'  portico  of  the,  i  jo. 
nun,  position  of  the, 

,  pontiQcal,  J24. 
iver,  501. 
llage,  414. 
tudios  at  Rome,  15. 
.8  touib,  4J5. 
Porta.  6j. 
tel  d',  tombs,  550. 
iilage  and  stream, 525. 
mb  of  the,  150. 
I's  forum,  79 ;  mauso- 

4J- 

,  church  of,  at  Ostia, 

nlica,  fort,  554. 
Porta,  64. 
column,  124. 
hill,  the,  51. 


3a880,  527. 

5.,  church  of,  215. 

leatre  of,  141 . 

resu  hospital,  jgr. 

da.  the  Necropolis  of 

1, 528. 

it  Rome,  II. 

Y  of  Constantine,  196. 
place,  gallery,  and 
362 ;  villas,  461. 

alestrina,  482. 
fountain,  270. 

meo,  S.,   church   of, 

:e  dl  S.,  67. 

ancient  and  Pagan : — 

,  72.  77. 

nine,  85. 

2. 

Bassus,  189. 

}i. 

Christian,  their  cha- 
tics,  175. 

modern   and   Chri»- 
of- 
jse,  207. 
)ce  in  Gteruaalemmc, 

3  Laterui,  190. 
\zo.  204. 
Maggiore,  tgS. 


BRONZES. 

Basilicas,  modem  and  Chris- 
tian, of — ccntinvud. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.  201. 

theVaUcan;cSt.  Peter's),  176. 

S.  Sebaatiano,  26 j. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  4JI. 
Bassano  di  Sutri,  50). 
Baths,  Ancient,  or  Thermie : — 

of  Agrippa,  1 14 

Caracalla,  iij. 

Constantine,  119. 
v^J)ioc]etian,  1 19. 
*ofS.  Elena,  122. 

Nseratlus  Cerialis,  122. 

Nero  and  Alex,  bevems,  12a 

Novatns,  or  Pudens,  122. 

at  Ostia,  514. 

Taurine,  53  j. 

Titus,  120.  ^^ 

Trjjan,  120,  5Jj. 
Baths,  modem  :— 

in  Rome,  11. 

Delia  Regina  (at  the  Solfa- 
tara),  46J. 

Siigliano,  504. 

Vicarello,  50J. 
Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  491. 
Belvedere  Cort.  of  the  Vatican, 

295. 
Bembo,  palazzo,  J64. 
Benedict.   St.,  monastery,  at 

Subiaco,  475. 
Beiifratelli,  hospital  of,  J90. 
Bernardo,  S.,  church  of,  215. 
Berti  palace,  564. 
Bibiana,  S.,  diurch  of,  2i6. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  144. 
Bieda,  553. 

Birthday  of  Rome,  26. 
Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  4J. 
Blandusia,  fountain  of,  470. 
Boacciauo^  Torre,  507,  514. 
Boarding  Houses,  6. 
Boarium,  Foram,  126. 
Bocca  della  Verita,  1^5. 
Bona  Dea,  statue  of,  422. 
Bonaparte  palace.  164;  villa, 

BookDinders,  24. 
Books  on  Rome,  20. 
Booksellers  at  Rome,  n. 
Borgbese  palace,  J64. 

villa,  405. 

chapel  in  S.  M.  Maggiore, 

JOO. 

Borgia,  Gabinetto,  Vatican,  J2t. 
Botanical  garden.  269. 
Bovillse,  its  ruins.  422. 
Bracciano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabati- 

nus),  50i,  town,  and  feudal 

castle  of,  502. 
Braschi  palace,  J67 ;  villa,  471 ; 

fort,  554- 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  66. 

,  modem.    See  Ponte. 

British  Arcbseolo^cal  Socwtj, 

„^^- 

Bronzes,  djealers  In,  \%\  ft&Y 
leiy  of.  In  tbe  Capitol,  jjj. 


CASAL  DEI  PAZZI. 

Buffalart'ccia,  Oervetri,  527. 
Bufalo,  palazzo  del,  367. 
Buon-Rlcovero,  495. 
Burial-ground,  Protestant,  400. 


c. 

Cabs,  27. 

Caecilia  Metella,  her  tomb,  145. 

Cfflian  hill,  51. 

Casre,  526. 

Caesar,  Julius,  site  of  his  temple 
and  rostra,  74 ;  his  forum,  78 ; 
gardens,  172. 

Caraars,  palace  of  the,  92. 

Cafes  of  Rome,  8. 

S^aXvii  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  146. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  2$J. 

Calisto,  S.,  convent,  249. 

Callixtus,S.,  catacombs  of,  164. 

Camaldoll,  monastery,  453. 

Catneo  engravers,  18. 

Campagna,  the,  50 ;  excursions 
in,  491. 

Campanili  of  Rome,  description 
of.  J97. 

Campo  di  Annlbale,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  444. 

Jemini,  521. 

Campus  Martius,  47. 

Cancelleria,  palace,  567. 

Canina's  works  on  Rome,  21 
425. 

Canlno,  village  of,  548. 

Cantalupo,  Bardella,  village  of, 

^47J. 

Canterano,  village,  474. 

Capena,  Porta,  64. 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower,. 
50;  piazza,  J25 ;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  J26 ;  of  the  Con- 
servators, J27 ;  Protomo- 
theca,  ill;  new  sculpture 
galleries,  jji;  halls  of  the 
Conservators,  329;  gallery 
of  bronzes,  j« ;  galleiy  of 
pictures,  Ji4 ;  museum,  w6- 
344. 

Capitoline  hill,  the,  51,  88. 

Capocotta,  site  of  I^urentum, 
520. 

Cappellette,  le,  45  j. 

Cappuccini, church  of,  at  Rome, 
216;  at  Frascatl,  448. 

Caracalla,  bis  baths,  iij. 

CareisB,  site  of,  501. 

Carlo,  S.,  a  Gatlnari,  church  of, 
217. 

,  in  the  Corso,  church  of, 

217. 

Carnival  at  Ronie,  25. 

Carriages  at  Rome  for  hhre 
27,  28. 

C«a»\  dLftV^aaafi^,  ap<v . 

7.  ^ 
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OAfiALA. 

Casala  di  Rastica.  490. 
Casale  di  Capo  BIaqco.  492. 

dl  Monte  Gentile,  492. 

Botondo,  <i28. 

Gasanatense,  Biblioteca,  242. 
Cascatelle  at  Tivoll,  471. 
Case  Nuove,  le,  492. 
Caserta  pulacc,  j68. 
Casslus,  villa  of.  at  Tivoli,47i. 
Castel  Arcione,  462. 

d'Asso,  550,  SSh 

Fusano,  519. 

Gakdolfo.  459. 

Giubileo,  494.  557- 

Madama,  village,  47^. 

Castellaccio,  493. 

Castello  deir  Osa,  489.  * 

,  Porta,  65. 

CastigUone.  site  of  Gabii,  488.  1 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of, 

71;  equestrian  group  called, 

Castren3e,Aniphitheatruin,i4}. 
CastrlmcBnixun,    now  Marino, 
^457. 
Castro,  550. 
Catacombs : — 
In  general,  158. 

5.  Agnese,  161. 

of  St.  Alessandro^  i6i,  491. 
Calepodius,  253. 
Callixttis,  164. 

6.  Ciriaca,  205. 
Jewish.  167. 

SS.  Petronilla,  Nereus,  and 
Achilleus,  170.  i 

S.  PretextatuSf  167. 
•Santi  Qaattro.  164. 
S.  Sebastian,  167.  264. 
€aterina.  S.,  dei  Funari,  church 
of,  217. 

,  di  Siena,  church  of;  217. 

Cavaliere,  Piano  del,  474. 
Cavalle«gleri,  Porta,  6j. 
Cave,  village  of,  484;  Bocca  di, 

484. 
Cavo,  Monte,  or  Mons  Laaialis, 

445. 
Cecchina,  la,  valley,  491.         ' 
Cecilia,  S.,  church  of,  217. 
Celebrities,  Roman,  list  o^  43. 
Cemetery,  extramural  of  Rome, 
206. 

Protestant,  400. 

^  Cenci  palace,  j(>8. 
^    Centumcellae,  5JJ. 

Ceremonies,   chronological  list 

of.  j8. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  190 ; 
in  the  Lateran,  195 ;  in  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  201. 
Ceres,  Liber  and  Libera,  temple 
of,  135. 

temple  and    forum  at 

Ostia,  51B. 
Ceri  Nnovo,  village,  5?x. 
Certoaa.  df  Trisuiti,  476. 
Oervara,  village,  474. 
Cervuo,  49a 


CHUBGHES. 

Gervetri,  ancient  city,  526. 
Cesareo,  S.,  church  of,  219. 
Ceaarini  palace  at  Genzano,  43  7. 

at  Home,  jdq. 

Charities  of  Rome,  489. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  ij. 
Chigi  palace,  369. 
Chiropodists,  ij. 
Chiusa,  Porta,  6i.  *■ 

Chiusi,  55?. 

Chronological  tables,  41. 
Church,  English,  28. 
Churches  of  Rome,  207-268. 
Churches  in  Rome  of— 

S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  207. 
^  S.  Agnese,  207. 

fuori  le  Mura,  208. 

^S.  Agostino,  210. 
^S.  Alessandro.  491, 

S.  Alessio,  211. 

S.  Anastasia,  211. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  an. 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirinaie,  212. 

dei  Scozzesi,  21  j. 

delle  Valle,  212. 

yS.  Angelo  in  Pescbeira,  21  J. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  21}. 

de'  Portc^hesi.  21J. 

S.  Apollinare.  21J. 

SS.  ApostoU.  214. 

Ara  Cceli,  237. 

S.  Balbina.  215. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  215. 

S.  Bernardo,  215. 

S.  Bibiana,  216. 
(^Cappuccini,  216. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  217. 

in  Corso,  217. 

S.  Caterina  del  Funari,  217. 

di  Siena,  217. . 

S.  Cecilia,  217. 

S.  Cesareo,  219. 

S.  Clemente,  219. 

S.  Cosimato,  225. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  225. 

S.  Costanza,  225. 

S.  Crisogono,  225. 

S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  226. 

S.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  227. 

S.  Francesca  Romana,  227. 

S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  228. 

II  Gesu,  228. 

S.  Giacomo  de'  ^agnoli,  229, 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  229. 

S.  Giovanni  Battista,  230. 

de'  Fiorentini,  230. 

in  Fonte,  196.  ■ 

in  Laterano,  190. 

inOleo,  2ji. 

e  Paolo,  230. 

a  Porta  Latina,  230. 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 
231. 

S.  Gregorio,  231. 

S.  Ignaivo,  in. 
S.  MdOTO,  Xi^, 
S.  liOTetvio,  lo^ 

.  e  Daxtiaao,  tM, 

\u  littcmsk.  111' 


CHURCHES. 

Churches  in  Rome  of— con- 
tinued. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  233. 

in  Panis-Pema,  214. 

S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  234. 

S.  Maroello,  214. 

S.  Marco,  2?5. 
^  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  198. 
■M —  degli  Angeli,  2^5. 

— ■  dell'  AniDoa,  237. 

-■ —  in  Aquiro,  237. 

di  Aracceli,  237.       ' 

Aventinensc,  139. 

in  Campitell^  240. 

della  Ooncezinie,  216. 

in  Oosmedin,  1^ 

Egiziaca,  136. 

di  Loreto,  24?. 

ad  Martyres(PlEuitheon), 

138, 

8(^ra  Miaerva,  241. 

di  Monte  Santo,  244. . 

in  Monte,  244. 

det  Miraooli,  244. 

della  NaviceUa,  244. 

deir  Orio,  244. 

della  Pfcce,  24?. 

del  Popolo,  245. 

in  Portico,  240. 

Scala  Cceli,  254. 

del  Sole,  141. 

in  Traatevere,  247. 

in  Trivio  a  Trevi,  149. 

in  VaUteeUa,  240. 

in  Via  Lata,  250. 

della  Vittoria,  25a 

Martina,  250. 

Martino  ai  Monti,  251. 

SS.  Neroed  Achilleo,  251. 

S.  Nicola  da  Telenttoo,  252. 

NiccoL&  in  Carcoe,  136, 

252. 

OnofHo,  252. 

Pancrazio,  253. 

4^p^  Paolo  foorlle  Mnnmot. 

•^p^le  Tie  FoDtane,  253- 

■^— Pictro  in  Yaticano,  17ft. 

^I^^in  Montorio,  254. 
i«m —  in  Yincoli,  256. 

Prassede,  257. 

II  Priorato,  239. 

S.  Prlsca,  259. 
1^ Pudentiaoa,  2^9.     ■ 

SS.  Quattro  Coronatl,  261. 

S.  Saba,  261. 

Sabina,  262. 

Salvatore  in  Lauro,  26j. 

Sebastiano,  263. 

Silvestro  al  Quirinaie, 

in  Capite,  264. 

Sisto,  264, 

Stefano  sopra  Gaoco,  264* 

Rotondo,  265. 

Santissimo  Sudario^  265. 
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ia   Borne    of— con- 
tinued. 
La    Trinitd   de'   PeUegrini, 

S-  Urbano,  107. 
p»  SS.  Yincenzo  ed  Anastasto, 
256,  267. 
S.  Vitole,  268. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  ^69. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  Tusculum, 

Ciceroni  and  guides,  20. 
Ciciliano  (Cicellou),  47  j. 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome  : — 

Agonalis,  i2j. 

Flaminian,  124. 

Hadrian,  124. 

Maxlmns,  122. 
.  of  Nero,  124. 

Romulus,  or  Masentins,  123. 

Varianus,  124. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  205. 
Citorio,  Monte,  14J. 
Civita  Lavinia,  town,  440. 

Vecchia,  531. 

Civitella,  la,  village,  476. 
Clark.  Sir  Jas.,  on  tbe  climate 

of  Rome,  412. 
Claudian  £amily,  their  supposed 

tomb,  14;. 
Claudius,  temple  of,  IJ5. 
Clemente,  S.,  church  of,  219. 
Climate  of  Rome,  412. 
Clivmn  Tiburtinum,  464. 
Clivus  Capitoliuus,  72. 

•  Victoriae,  97. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  iij. 
Clubs,  }2. 
Coazzo  farm,  491. 
Coins,  Roman,  jti,  356, 
Collatia,  sitt;  ot,  490. 
Colleges  at  Rome  :— 

American,  270. 

English,  266. 

Irish,  207. 

Propaganda,  268. 

Romano,  268. 

Sapienza,  269. 

Scottish,  212. 
Collepardo,  476. 
Collina,  Porta.  62. 
Culouna,  town  of,  454. 
palace    and  gardens   at 

Rome,  jbg. 

,  Vittoria,  birthplace,  457. 

Colonnades  01  St.  Peter's,  178. 
Colosseiuu,   the,   101-107;   its 

flora,  ic6. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  107. 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  155. 

Vigna  di  Lozzano,  155. 

Vigna  Codini,  156. 

Hylas  and  Vitaline,  157. 

Lucius  Armntlus,  157. 

T.  Claudius  Vitalis,  157. 

— —  Freedmen    of  Aiigustoa 

aad  Livia,  ifj. 

VillA  Pammi-DoTia,  157.   J 

Colxuan,  ancient,  12/.  I 


DENTISTS. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  124. 

ofM.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 

124. 

of  C.  Duilius,  J27. 

of  Henry  IV.,  125. 

of  Phocas,  7  J,  125. 

of  Trajan,  83,  125. 

of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 125. 

Comitium,  the  ancient,  77. 

Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
painting  of  the,  by  Domeni- 
chino,  285. 

Compatri,  Monte,  village,  453. 

Concerts,  25. 

Concord,  temple  of,  77. 

Conservators,   palace    of   the, 

327. 
Consolazione,  la,  hospital,  390. 
Constantia,  St.,  her  tomb,  147, 

290. 
Coustantine,  basilica   of,    85; 

arch  of,  no;  baths,  119. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  31. 
Consulta,  palazzo  della,  371. 
Contl,  Tor  de'  396. 

villa,  449. 

Conveyances,  public,  in  Rome, 

26. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  17. 
Corloll,  city    of,   now   Monte 

Glove,  439. 
Cometo,  town,  535 ;  cathedral, 

churches,    5^6;    Palace     of 

Card.  Vitelleschi,  517;  Me- 
diaeval Towers,  538 ;  Palaces, 

Museum,  $38;  ancient  city, 

540 ;  tombs.  541. 
Corniculum,  463. 
Cornufelle,  lake  o^  453. 
Corsini  palace,  372. 
Correse,  Cures,  493. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

418. 
Cosa,  site  of,  553. 
Cosimato.  S.,  church  of,  225; 

convent  of,  473. 
Cosma  e  Damlano,  SS.,  church 

of.  225. 
Costa  Sole,  474. 
Oostagutl  palace,  374. 
Costanza,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

290 ;  church  of,  225. 
Councils,  general,  195. 
Cremera  river,  495. 
Cropcenza,  valley  of,  500. 
Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  225. 
Croce,  Santa,  in,  Gerusalemme 

(basilica).  226. 
Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St.  Peter's, 

186. 
Curia  Innocendana,  374. 


Dancing,  teachers  of,  15. 
Decimo,  river  of,  509. 
Dentists  at  Rome,  13. 


FABNESINA  PALACE. 

Diana,  temple  of,  at  Neml,  438. 
Diavolo,  Sediadel.  491. 
Digentia,  now  village   of  Li- 

cenza,  477. 
Diligences,  27. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  119. 
Divus  Rediculus,  temple   of, 

135- 
DolabeUa,  arch  of,  112. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  181 ;  ascent 

of,  190. 
Domenico  e  Sisto,  SS.,  church 

of,  227. 
Domine  quo  Vadis,  church  of, 

426. 
Dominicans,  head-quarters  of, 

243- 
Domus  Gelotiana,  94. 
Doria  -  Pamphili    palace    and 

gallery,  374  5  "^ill*.  4^4- 
Doves  of  Pliny,  344* 
Drawing,  teachers  0^  in  Rome, 

14. 
Drawing  materials,  18. 
Di-usus,  his  arch,  1 12, 426. 
Duilian  column,  327. 


;e. 

Education,  elementary,  39  ^ 
Egeria,  fountain  and  valley  of, 

427. 4n- 

Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 316. 

Electric  telegraph,  12. 

S.  Elena,  baths  of,  122. 

Emissarium,  the,  of  lake  Al- 
bano,  460. 

Emperors,  Roman,  list  of,  42. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  54. 

Engravers  of  cameos,  &c.,  18. 

copperplate  engravings,  18 

Epitaffi,  gli,  464. 

Eretum,  493. 

Esquiline,  the,  51. 

Este,  d',  villa,  at  TIvoll,  471. 

Etiquette,  31- 

Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 311. 

sites,  excursions  to,  526. 

Eurysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 
144. 

Excursions  in  the  neighboTir- 
hoodof  Rome,  417. 


F. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  65. 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  68. 
Falconieri  palaces,  376  ;  villa, 

450. 
Falerii,  the,  ssj. 
Famose  gardens,  9$. 
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FA8TL 

Fasti  C!^>itolin{,  jjo.  hi. 

Gonsalares  at  Rome,  72, 

330. 

Soladel,  330. 

Triamphales.  33a 

Fencing,  teacher  of,  15. 
Ferentlna,  Aqua,  458. 
Festivals  :— 

at  Borne  In  general,  2(. 

chronological  list  of,  37. 

S.  Agnese   fhori   le   Mura, 

theArtists'.  25.  • 

the  Oamlval,  2c. 
Sta.  Francesca,  Romana,  228. 
Inflorata  di  Oenzano,  4n> 
St.  John  Lateran,  19;. 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiure,  201. 
the  Statuto,  25. 
St.  Peter's,  iqo. 
Presepe  in  Ara  Coeli,  239. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  24). 
St.  Thomas  i.  Brc<iet,  266. 
Washing   the   Feet   of  the 
Pilgrims,  267. 
Fiano,  501. 
Ficulea,  492. 
Fidense.  494. 
Filippo  Nero,  S.,  convent  and 

library,  250. 
Flora,  river,  546,  548,  552. 
Flrenze,  polain)  di,  379. 
Flume  Conca,  525. 
Fiumiclno.  village,  507. 
Flamlnius,  his  circus,  174 
Flavian  amphitheatre  (Colos- 
seum), lOI. 
Flaviuia,  site  of,  501. 
Fogliano,  lake,  525. 
Fonte  dl  Papa,  49). 
Foreign  ministers  at  Rome.  jr. 
Fortltlcations  round  Rome,  5; }. 
Fortuna,  temples  of:  at  Pales- 
trina,    482;    Primigenia   at 
Rome,  ij6;  Vlrilis  at  Rome, 
136. 
Fortune,  temple  of,  at  Pales- 

trina,  482. 
Forums : — 
of  Antonlus,  125. 
of  Augustus,  79. 
Boarlum,  126. 
Ceres,  Ostia,  517,  518. 
of  Julius  Cffisar,  78. 
of  Nerva,  79. 
Olitorlum,  126. 
of  Peace,  79. 
Romanum,  68. 
— -*t)f  Trajan,  80. 
Transitorium,  80. 
of  Vulcan,  Oirtia,  512. 
Fossi  di  Quarto,  492, 
Foundling  hospital  of   Rome, 
J8g. 
Fountain  of  Egerta,  at  Neml, 
„  426,  4j'j. 

Fouatains,  modern  :— 
^riu^?^"'^  ■f'e^'ce.  270- 


Fountains,   modem  —  am- 
tinued. 

della  Barcaccia,  270. 
del  CompidogUo,  270. 
.^  Clrco  Agonale.  270. 
1^  ^  of  the  Piazxa  Famese,  270. 
^  of  the  Qnirinal,  27 1. 
'^  Paolina,  270. 

in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 

271. 
delPopolo,  271. 
de'  'I'ermlni,  270. 
fcdiTrevi,  271. 
del  Trltone,  271. 
delie  Tartaguhe,  ^^u 
Francesca  Romana,  S.,  church 

0f„227. 

FrancieJwj^  S.,  a  Rlpa,  church 

of,  228. 
Frascati,  446;  town,  447. 

t<i  C!olonna,  45?. 

to  Castello  della  Molara 

and  Rocca  Priora,  454. 

to  Albano,  455. 

Fratres  Arvales,  505. 
Frattocchie,  le,  4JI. 
Funerals,  Protestant,  29. 
Furba,  Porta,  446. 
Fusano,    Castel,    casino  *  and 

pine-forest,  519. 


0. 

Oabii,  city,  487 ;  lake,  489. 
(ialera,  deserted  town,  501. 
Galileo,  persecution  of.  243. 
Galleries  (public)  of  pictures: 

at  the  Capitol,  339. 

at  the  Lateran,  J44. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke.  359. 

at  the  Quirinal,  351. 

at  the  Vatican,  284. 
Galleries  (public)  of  sculpture : 

at  the  Capitol,  336. 

of  the  Lateran,  345. 

at  the  Vatican,  289. 
Galleries  (private) : 

Barberini,  j62. 

Borghese,  364. 

Colonna,  369. 

Corslni,  371. 

Dorla,  374- 

Farnese,  376. 

Farnesina,  ^77. 

Mattel,  380. 

Rospigliosi,  381. 

Sciarra,  382. 

Spada,  381. 
Gttllicano,  town,  472,  486. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  39c. 

Galllenus,  bis  arcij,  112;   his 

tomb,  4JO. 
Gallinas    Albas,   ad,    site    of 
Livla's  vvVVa  (w>  caWed."),  s^o- 
Gandolfo,  CasteV,  ^59' 


HADBIAN. 

can,  324 ;  of  the  Quirinal, 

355. 
Gates,  60.    See  Porta. 
Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

22;    on  the   site  of  Alba 

Genaro,  Afonte,  ascent  of,  477. 

Genazzano,  ton'n  and  castle  of, 
476,  484- 

Genzano,  town,  4)7. 

Geology  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 418. 

German  Protestant  Hospital, 
J9I. 

Germanlcus,  his  house,  plan  of, 

Gesh,  church  of,  228. 
(teta,  his  tomb,  426. 
Giucomo,  S.,  hospital  of,  J90. 

d'  Spagnolt.  229. 

Giardino  del  Gianlcolo,  399. 

di  Termini,  399. 

Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writing 

the  history  of  the  ♦  Decline 

and  Fall '  in  the  church  of 

the  Ara  Coeli.  239. 
Giorgio,  S.,  In  Velabro,  church 

of,  229. 
Giovanni,  Porta  San.  63. 
Giovanni,  S.,  basilica  of.  190. 

Baptista,  church  of,  23P- 

Evangelista,  or  a    Porta 

Latina,  church  of,  230. 
del  Fiorentini,  churdi  of, 

230. 

In  Fonte,  196. 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  231. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  230. 

di  Calabita,  390. 

Girandola,  the,  140. 
Giuseppe  del    Falegnami,  S., 

church  of,  2}t. 
Giustlnianl  palace,  379. 
Gladiator,  the  Dying,  of  the 

Capitol,  340. 
Gordianus,  arch  of,  112. 
Graecostasis,  the,  74. 
Grano,  Monte  del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  446. 
Gravi8C«,  site  of,  545. 
Grazioll  villa,  449. 
Gregorio,  S.,  church  of,  231. 
Grillo,  Torre  del,  396. 
Grotta    Ferrata.    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at, 

455- 
Grotta  Marozza  (Eretum),  493. 

I'erletta  Kort,  554. 

Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypts  of 

St.  Peter's,  186. 
Guarcino,  town,  476. 


Gardens,   "L&m\a.Tv,  \^r\  ^a-X    xa^a-saX^^asv,  \v\\  \&s.  Nt\s^ 
Maecenas,  ii4  >  ^^  ^^^  ^•^^- 
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HAND. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem, 
2 1 8,  220,  248. 

Hannibal,  camp  of,  444. 

Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb, 
147 ;  her  sarcophagus,  290. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  column 
of,  recording  his  change  of 
faith,  12?. 

Hercules  Magnus  Gustos,  tem- 
ple of,  1 36. 

Hercules    Victor,    temple   of, 


mils,' 


the  seven,  of  Rome,  5r. 
Historical    houses   at    Borne, 

J87. 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm.  477. 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  supposed 

tombs  of,  428. 
Horticultural  gardens,  ^99. 
Hospitals,  389. 
Hotels  in  Rome,  5. 
House  of  the  Vestals,  69. 
Housekeeping  in  Rome,  8. 
Houses  of  remarkable  persons : 

Bernini,  }88. 

Poussin,  j88. 

Raphael,  J87. 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  J87. 

Michel  Angelo,  388. 

Sweynbeim  and    Pannartz, 
the  printers,  388. 

the  Zuccheri,  388. 
Howard,  Cardinal,  242,  266. 
Hunting  at  Rome,  26. 


Ignazio,  S.,  church  of,  232. 

IllnminationsofSt.  Peter's,  190. 

Industrial  Art,  museum  of,  360, 

Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  379 ; 
place  of  meeting,  243. 

Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  In  the 
Vatican,  306. 

Institute,  Archaeological,  at 
Borne,  394. 

Ippolito,  S.,  farm,  507. 

Isrliia,  village,  550. 

Isidoro,  S.,  church,  232. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  Sa- 
cra), 134,  514. 

Isola  Famese,  495,  499; 
Sacra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  514, 

Italian,  teachers  of,  14. 

Protestant  hospital,  391. 


J. 

Janicnlum  hill,  52. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  II2. 

Jewish  catacombs,  167. 

Jewellers  in  Rome,  19. 

John  Lateron,  basilica  of  St., 

JttUs,  Basilica,  72;  Rostra,  71, 
JuUnB  CBBsar,  temple  of,  Mjb. 


LIBRARIES. 

Junius  Bassus,  sarcophagus  of, 

189. 
Juno,  temples  of:— 

Gablna  at  Gabii,  489. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  1 36. 

Sospita  at  Lanuvinm,  440. 
Jupiter,  temples  of: — 

Capitolbius  at  Rome,  137. 

Latiaiis  on  the  Alban  mount, 
444. 

Stalor  at  Rome,  137. 

Victor  at  Rome,  137. 
Juturna,  Lake  of,  71. 


Kingly  period,  antiquities,  53. 
Kings,  list  of,  41. 
Kircherian  museum,  355> 


Lablcum,  the  ancient,  4;;,  479. 
Lace-dealers,  20. 
Laghetto,  11,  quarries,  479. 
Lago  di  Caprolace,  525. 

Morto,  502. 

di  San  Paolo,  526. 

Lakes  :— 

Albano,  460. 

Bracciano,  503,  504. 

Cornufelle,  479. 

Gabii,  489. 

Nemi,  437. 

de'  Tartari,  463. 

Kegillus,   probable  site  o^ 
479- 
Lancvllotti  villa,  449. 
Languages,  teachers  of,  14. 
Lante  palace,  380 ;  villa,  408. 
Lanuvium,  city,  440. 
Laocoon,  the,  297. 
Laquais-de-place,  20. 
l.a&t  Judgment,  fresco  of,   in 

the  Vatican,  275. 
Lateran  Palace  and  Museum, 

J44- 
Basilica,   190;    Mosaics, 

19J ;  transepts,  194 ;  church 

ceremonies  In,  195 ;  councils, 

195;  cloistera,  195;  baptisterv, 

196 ;    oratory,    197 ;     Scala 

Santa,  197. 
l^tina.  Porta,  64. 
Laurentum,  ancient,  520. 
Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

146. 
Lavinium,  city,  521. 
Laziale,  433.    See  Albano. 
Lente,  valley,  551. 
Letters,  conveyance  of,  il. 
Libraries,  392:— 

Angelica,  210. 

Barberini,  363. 

Casanalense,  241 . 

Chigi.  369. 

Ctollegio  Romano,  i6ft. 


MARIA 

Libraries — continued. 

Corsini,  373. 

S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  127. 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  250. 

Inquisition,  379. 

Lancisiana,  392. 

S.  Paolo,  203. 

Santa  Cecilia,  392. 

Sapienza,  269. 

Vatican,  317. 
Libraries,  circulating,  in  Rome, 

23,  i92- 
Licenza,  river,  473;  village,  477. 
Lincei,  academy  of  the,  393. 
I jvery  stables,  26. 
Livia,  viHa  of,  at  Prima  Porta, 

500. 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

Mirabilia,  34. 
Lodgings  at  Rome.  7. 
Lo^e  of  the  Vatican,  283. 
Lorenzo,  S.,  basilica  of,  204  ; 

churches— e  Damaso,  233  ;  in 

Lucina,  233  ;  in  Miranda,  68, 

233  ;  in  Panis-Perna,  234. 

,  Porta  di,  63. 

Lucano,    Ponte,    bridge    and 

tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus, 

463. 
Lucilius  Poetns,  his  tomb,  149. 
LucuUus,  sepulchre  o^  448. 
Ludovisi,  villa,  409. 
Lulgi  de'  I'rancesi,  S.,  churdi 

of,  234. 
Luke,  Sl,  academy  of,  359. 
Lunghezza,  stat.,  461 ;  castle  of, 

490. 


Madama    palace,  380;    villa, 

410, 
Moecenas,  his  gardens  on  the 

Esquiline,  173  ;  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  470. 
Maggiore,  Porta,  63. 
Magiiana,  la,  505. 
Malafede,  509,  521. 
Malpasso,  493. 
Mamertine  prison,  77. 
Mandela,  Sabine  village,  473.     ;^ 
Maps  of  Rome,  23.  v 

Marano,  474. 

Marcello,  S.,  church  of,  234. 
Marcellus,  his  theatre,  141 ;  bis 

tomb,  144. 
Marciano,  553. 
Marcigliana,  la,  farm,  493. 
Marco,  S.,  church  of,  235- 
Marcus    Aurelius  Antoninus, 

his  column,  124;  his  eques- 
trian statue,  326. 
Marforio,   colossal    statue  of, 

3J6,  398. 
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\  ^Marla  Magtciore,  S^  obeliak  of, 
'"^^  127;  basilica  of,  i98;churcU 

ceremonies  la,  201. 
Mariaua  stream,  4J0, 447. 
Marignoli  palaces,  j8o. 
Marino,  town,  457. 
—  to  AUwino,  457. 
Mario,  Monte,  52,  55?. 
V/Marius,  trophies  of,  108,  525. 
•^Markets,  8. 
Marmorat:i,  64. 
Marrana  river,  426. 
Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  1^7. 
Marto,  river,  545,  548. 
Martina,  S.,  church  of,  250. 
Marlino,  S.,  church  of,  251. 
Mary,  little  company  o^  591. 
Massimo  palace,    j8o ;    villa, 

410. 
Mater  Matuta,  temple  of,  141. 
Mattel  palace,  380 ;  villa,  410. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  \\i ; 

of  Hadrian,  147. 
MaxenUus,   circus   of,    or    of 

Romulus,  1 2 J. 
Maximus,  circus  of,  122. 
Measures,  Roman,  J2. 
Medals,  cabinets  of,  J2i.    Ssa 

Museums. 
Medici  villa,  411. 
Medullia,  ancient,  463. 
Mellini  villa,  411. 
Mentana,  town,  492. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  107. 
Metronia,  Porta,  64. 
Michel   Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,  256  ;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  275. 
Micbele,  S.,  hospital  of,  J91. 
Mignone,  river,  535. 
Military  hospitals,  jgr. 
Milirie,  Torre  delle,  J96. 
Miiliarium  aureum,  75. 
Millina,  Torre,  396. 
Minerva, temples  of;  Campen- 

gis,  IJ7  ;  Medica,  IJ7. 
Ministers,    foreign,   at   Rome, 

io. 
Minucius,  portlcus  of,  132. 
Molara,  la,  455. 
Mollno  torrent,  497, 
Mondragone,  villa,  450. 
Money,  Roman,  32. 
Money-changers,  11. 
Mons  Sacer,  491. 
Montarozzi  hill,  541 ;  Via  del, 

541. 
Monte  Algido,  446. 
— —  Autore,  476. 

Aventiiio,  51. 

CsBlio,  51. 

Capltolino,  51. 

Carpineto,  476. 

CAtmo,  472. 

C&vo,  44$. 

Celio   S.   Angelo   stat., 

462. 

• Ottorio,  jJ4» 

■ Comp&tri,  45^, 


NA80S. 

Monte  del  Corso,  485. 

Cucco,  527. 

Esquilino,  51. 

Oenaru,  477. 

Giove,  439. 

del  Orano,  446. 

Janiculum,  52. 

Mario,  52,  55J. 

Muslno,  497. 

Palatino,  51. 

Pila.  452. 

Pincio,  52,  399. 

Porzio,  453. 

Quirinale,  52. 

Ripoll,  468. 

Rocca  Romano,  503. 

Rotondo,  4gj. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  491. 

Torpelo,  90. 

Testaccio,  52. 

Vatlcano,  52. 

Verde,  52. 

Vimhiale,  51. 

Virginio,  503. 

Montemerano,  town,  553. 

Montevecchlo  palace,  380. 

Monticelli,  village  of,  46}. 

Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 323 ;  artists  at  Rome, 
18. 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Palestrina,  482. 

Moses,  statue  of,  256. 

Muro  Torto,  61. 

Museo  Borgia,  268. 

CJhiaramonti     (Vatican), 

300 ;  l*io-Clementino,  300 ; 
Gregoriano,  311. 

Museum  of  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities: Vatican,  319;  at 
the  Ijateran,  348. 

of  lilgyptiau  antiquities  : 

Vatican,  316. 

of  Etruscan  antiquities  : 

Vatican,  311. 

of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities: Capitol,  336;  La- 
teran,  344;  Osiia,  519 ;  Tor- 
Ionia,  384;  Vatican,  300; 
Kircherian,  355;  Villa  Al- 
bani,  401 ;  V.  Borghe8e,405 ; 
V.  Ludovisi,  409. 

Museum  of  medals  and  coins : 
Vatican,  }\2. 

Agrarian.  360. 

Media3val  of  Industrial 

Art,  360. 

of  natural  history,  360. 

of  the  Sapienza,  209. 

Music-teachers  in  Rome,  14. 

Music-shops,  15. 

Musignano,  chateau,  548. 

Muti-Papazurri,  p^dace,  381 ; 
villa,  450. 


Nasos,  tomb  ol  ^^  ^S*** 


OSTIA. 

Nemi,  lake,  437 ;  village,  418; 
and  castle  of,  438;  excava- 
tions att  4;8. 

Neptune,  temple  of^  137. 

Nero  and  Achilleo.  churdi  of, 
251 ;  catacombs  ot,  170. 

Nero,  his  so-called  tower,  52, 
396;  his  hou^,  92;  his 
colossus,  X07 ;  hiscirciu,ja4; 
his  baths,  120;  hisviUa,475; 
his  works  at  Porto  d'Ansio. 

Nerola,  village,  493. 
Nerva,  his  foruiu,  79. 
Nettuno,  town,  524. 
Newspapers,  12. 
Niccolini  palace,  381. 
Nicola,  S.,  da  Tolentino,  251. 
Nicolo,  S.,  church  o(  252. 
Nilus,  St.,  monasteiy  o^  455> 
Nomentana,  Porta,  62. 
Nomentam,  ancient,  492. 
Norchia,  553. 
Nova  Via,  97. 
Novatns,  or  Pudens,  baths  of, 

122. 
Numicns,  river,  521, 
Nurses,  trained,  13. 


0. 

Obelisks  of— 

the   Iceum   and  Serapiaow 
129. 

the  Lateran,  127. 

S.  Maria  Ma^ore,  127. 

Monte  Cavaiio,  128. 

Monte  Citorio,  129. 

Monte  Pincio,  129. 

Pantheon,  128. 

Piazza  della  Minerva,  xii. 

Piazza  Navona,  128. 

P.  del  Popolo.  128. 

Trinity  de'  Monti,  129. 

Vatican,  126. 
Observatory  of    the    Capitcd^ 

269 ;    of  the   CuUegio  B»- 

mano,  269. 
Octavla,  portico  o(  132. 
Oculist,  13. 

Odescalchi  palace,  381. 
Olevano,  town  and  castle  at, 

476. 485. 
Olitorium,  Forum,  126. 
Omnibuses,  27. 
Onofrio,  S,  church  of;  252. 
Orasini,  477. 
Oratories  origin  of,  250. 
Oriolo,  village,  503. 
Orsini  palace,  381 ;  castle,  502. 
Orti  Famesiani,  93. 
Orvieto,  553. 
Osa,  Castello  dell',  489. 
Osteria  dell',  488. 
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OSTIA. 

Ostia,  excursion  to,  508. 

,  modern,  509. 

Ostiensis,  Porta,  64. 


P. 

Painted  tombs,  154,  498. 
Painters  in  Rome,  16. 
Painting,  teachers  uf,  in  Rome, 

14- 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  92. 

the  Conservators,  327. 

the  Senator,  326. 

— — ,  the  Sessorian,  129. 
Palaces,  modem,  public  :— 

Capitol,  325. 

Lateran,  J44. 

Vatican,  272. 

Quirinal,  351. 
Palaces,  private  :— 

Albani,  362. 

Altemps,  i62. 

Altieri,  i62. 

Barberinl,  362. 

at  Palestrma,  482. 

Bembo,  364. 

Berti,  J64. 

Bonaparte,  364. 

Borghese,  J64. 

Bracciano,  381. 

BFBachi,  167. 

del  Bufalo,  367. 

Cancelleria,  367. 

Caaerta,  j68. 

Ceud,  }6B. 

Cesarini,  369. 

Chigi,  J69. 

Cicciaporci,  569. 

Colonna,  369 

Consoita,  371. 

Corsini,  372. 

Costaguti,  374- 

Curia  Innocenziana,  374* 

Doria-Pamphili,  374. 

Falconieri,  376b 

Famese,  376. 
I^J^amesina,  377. 

di  Firenze,  379. 

Gabrielll,  379. 

Gltistinianl,  379. 

of  the  Inquisition,  379* 

Lante,  380. 

Maccarani,  368. 

Madama,  380. 

Marignoli,  380. 

Massimo  delle  Colonne,  380. 

Mattel,  380. 

di  Monte  Citorio,  374. 

Montevecchio,  380. 
Muti'Papazurri,  381. 

NiccoUnl,  381. 

Odescakhi,  381. 
Orsini,  381. 
Pamfili,  381. 
BiccJarcli,  J64. 

JBoepigUosI,  381. 

BoBpoli,  382, 
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Palaces,  private — continiied. 

Sacchetti,  38^ 

Sciarra,  382. 

Seniii,  369, 

Silvestri,  iiegis,  or  Linnotta, 
382. 
Xai^pada,  382. 

Tenerani,  384. 

Torlonia,  384. 

Turci,  386. 

di  Venezia,  386. 

Vidonl,  386. 
Palatina,  villa,  100. 
Palatine  hill,  the,  51,  92. 
Palazzuola,  443 ;  monastery  of, 

443- 
Palestrina,  479 ;  town,  480. 
to  Subiaco  and  Palliano, 

484-   „ 

to  Rome,  480. 

Paliano,  tonn  and  fortress,  485. 

l^lo,  town  of,  and  stat.  at,  526. 

Palombara,  vllb^e,  462. 

,  Marcelllna  stat.,  462. 

Pamphili-Doria  palace,  381 ; 
villa,  411. 

Pancrazio,  St.,  cbnrch  of,  253. 

,  Porta  San,  65. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  50. 

Pantano,  plain  of,  479. 

H^mtheon,  the,  137. 

Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  201. 

,  alls  Tre  Fontane,  church 

of,  253. 

,  Porta  di,  64. 

Parcels  conveyance,  12. 

Parco  di  Colonna  at  Marino, 
458. 

del  Barberinl,  477. 

Pasquin,  statue  of,  398. 

Passeglata  di  S.  Gregorio,  399. 

del  Gianicolo,  399. 

Passerano,  472, 

Passport  regulations,  31. 

Pastore,  S.,  convent,  489. 

Patris  Indigetis,  grove  of,  521. 

Paul,  St.,  supposed  site  of  his 
execution.  253. 

Paul's,  St.,  hospital,  391. 

Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  79. 

Pearls,  Roman,  19. 

Peristylium,  the,  96. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  65. 

Peter,  St.,  traditional  site  of 
his  craciflxion,  254,  255  ;  his 
chains,  257 ;  his  statue  and 
chair,  182  ;  his  tomb,  188. 

Peter's,  St.,  basilica :  history, 
176 ;  colonnades,  178;  fagade, 
178;    interior,    179;    nave, 
179  ;    ground  -  plan,    180  ; 
dome,  181 ;  ascent  of  dome 
190;  baldacchino,   182;  tri- 
bune, i£2  ;  monuments,  182 ; 
Grotte  Vaticane,   186;  Cha- 
pel of  the  Confe8»l<^n,  \%%\\ 
sacristy,  189 ;  lV\uta\t\8A.\owa, 
190  ;  church  ceremotiVea  Vci 
190. 
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Peter's,  St.,  cathedral  at  Fras- 
cati,  448. 

Phocas,  bis  column,  73, 125. 

Photographs,  18. 

Physicians  at  Rome,  12. 

Pia,  Porta,  62. 

Piazzas,  397. 

Picture-dealera,  17. 

Pietra  Aurea,  farm,  491. 

Pietro,  S.,  in  Montorio,  church 
of,  254. 

in   Vincoll,    church  of, 

256. 

Plnclan  hiil,  52, 399. 

Pinciana,  Portu,  61. 

Piso  Licinionus,  his  tomb,  154. 

Pirigliano,  town,  550. 

Plaster  casts  from  the  Antique, 
19. 

Plautius,  tomb  of,  150,  463. 

Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  so  called, 
344- 

Poggio  Cesi,  hill,  463. 

Poll,  village,  487. 

Polline,  site  of,  504. 

Pompey,  theatre  of,  142 ;  sta- 
tue of,  in  the  Spada  palace, 
383 ;  tomb  of,  432 ;  villa  of, 

4i4- 
Pons  iElius,  66. 

JCmillus,  67. 

Cestius,  67. 

Fabricius,  67. 

Gratianns,  67. 

Janiculensis,  66. 

NomentanuB,  491. 

Sublidus,  67. 

Triumphalis,  Aurelil,  or 

Vaticanus,  66. 
Ponte  del  Acqua  Rossa,  487. 

Acquoria,  463. 

S.  Angelo,  66. 

della  Badia,  545. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  67. 

Galera,  5C56.  ■ 

dell'  Isola,  495. 

Lucano,  463. 

Lupo,  487. 

Mt<mmolo,  462. 

Molle,  499. 

Nomentano,  491,  495. 

dl  Nona,  488. 

de'  Quattro  Capi,  67. 

della  Rifolta,  509. 

Rotto,  67. 

Saluro,  494. 

Sisto,  66. 

Sodo,  497. 

i^ope,  presentations  to  the,  31. 
Popes,  list  01,  in  chronological 

order,  43. 
,    dihtruction   of  Roman 

monuments  by,  56. 
Popolo,  Porta  del,  60,  555. 
Populonia,  553. 
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PorU  CapeoA,  64. 

Capennte,  498. 

CuBtello,  65. 

CavallegRleri,  65. 

Chiusa,  63. 

ColUna,  62. 

del  Colonibarlo,  498. 

Coperta,  52*;. 

Fabbrica,6;. 

Furba,  446. 

di  S.  Giovanni,  6j,  557- 

Latlna,  64. 

di  S.  Lorenzo,  63,  557. 

Magglore,  63,  557- 

Metronia,  64. 

NomenUuaa,  62. 

A^ OstienB«?64. 

j^- S.  Pancrazlo  65. 

S.  Paolo,  64,  558. 

Pertuea,  65. 

Pia.  6a. 

di  Pietra  Pertusa,  497. 

Pinciana,  61. 

del  Popolo,  60,  555- 

Portese,  64- 

Salara,  61,  556. 

S.  Sebasttano,  64. 

SpezzeiiA  at  Veil,  497. 

Suttrlna,  498. 

Trigemina,  267. 

Portese,  Porra,  64. 
Portiois,  iBmilian,  130. 

of  Uie  Ai^nauts,  130. 

of  MinuciuB,  132. 

—I  ■!     "ufOctavia,  132. 

of  PhilippoB,  134. 

Portland  vase,  tbe,  446.        ^ 
Porto,    ancient    harbours    of 

Claudius  and   TnO&n,   and 

other  ruins  at,  506. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  522. 
Porto  Clementine,  535. 
Fortuense  fort,  554. 
Fost-ofBce  regulations,  11. 
Poussin,  house  o^  388. 
Praetorian  camp  at  Albono,  434. 
Prastsede,  S.,  church,  257. 
Pratlca,  521. 
Prato  Lungo,  462. 
Prato  Rotondo,  494. 
Pratone,  the,  4'j8. 
Prehistoric  period,  53. 
Presentations  to  the  Pope,  31 ; 

to  the  King  and  Queen,  3 1 . 
Pretextatus,  S.,  catacomb  of, 

167. 
Prima  Porta,  500. 
Printsellers  in  Rome,  18. 
Priorato,  church  of  the,  239. 
Prisca,  S.,  church  of,  259. 
Priscilla,  her  tomb,  426. 
Promenades,  309. 
Propaganda  college,  268. 
Protestant  burial-ground  at 

Borne,  400. 

Divine  worship,  28. 

J^tomotbeca  of  the  Capitol, 
JJi. 
PabUc  balldiogB  in  Home,  40. 
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Pndentiana,  S.,  church  of,  259. 
Pulchrum  Littus,  114. 
Pyrgos,  site  of,  531. 


Quattro  Capi,  Ponte  di,  67. 
Quattro  Inooronati,  church  of, 

261. 
Quintilius  Yarhs,  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  471 
Quirinal  hill,  the,  52. 
palace.  J5I. 


B. 

Ballways,  26. 

Raphael :  his  house  at  Rome, 
387;  his  tomb,  139;  the 
Transfiguration,  287 ;  Loggie 
of,  283  ;  Tapestries  of,  310; 
Stanze  of,  277. 

Reading-rooms,  24. 

Rediclcolli,  farm,  49$. 

Regillus,  lake,  battle  of,  453, 

479- 

Relief  Fund,  Roman  British, 
30. 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  54. 

,  remarkable  events  during 

the,  41. 

Restaurants  in  Rome,  7. 

Rides  about  Rome,  555. 

Riding  Schools,  15. 

Rleuzl,  Cola  di,  his  house,  387; 
his  bath,  T96 ;  his  Vigil  at  S. 
Angelo,  213;  at  S.  Giorgio, 
229 ;  festivities  on  his  being 
made  tribune,  326 ;  at  Tivoli, 
468 ;  at  Palestrma,  481. 

Rio  Torto,  521. 

Ritorto,  Passo  di,  474. 

Rocca  Canterauo,  474. 

di  Cave,  484. 

Giovlne,  477. 

di  Papa,  4^3. 

Priora,  454. 

Rocco,  S.,  hospital  of,  390. 

Rojate,  village,  485.  — 

Rome  Quadrata,  93. 

Roma  Vecchia,  casale  of,  447. 

Roman  Forum,  localities  of,  68. 

pearls,  19. 

Romano,  CoUegio,  268. 

Rome,  excursions  from,  417- 

559- 
i  ride*  in  tbe  vicinity  of, 

555- 
to  Cevetrl,  Civita  Vecchia 

and  Cometo,  $26. 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 

temple  of,  140;   chrcus  of, 

123. 

381. 

RoBtraJuWa,  ni. 
RoVonda,W,i?%. 


BEFTIMirS. 

Rotto,  Ponte,  67. 
Roviano,  village,  474. 
RufBnella  villa,  450. 
Ruins  uf  Rome,  general leriew, 

of,  53-57. 
Rqsellae,  ruins  at,  553. 
RuspjoU  palace,  382. 
Rustica,  la,  477,  488. 


Saba,  S.,  church  of,  261. 
SaUna,  8.,  church  of;  262. 
Sabine  Hills,  the,  461. 
Soccbetti  palace,  382. 
Sacro  Speco.  at  Snbiaco,  475. 
Sacra  Via,  84. 
Saddle-Horse-s  26. 
Salara,  Pi.rta,  61. 
Sallust,  his  bouse  and  gaidens, 

Salone  Stat.,  461. 
Salvatore,  S.,  church  of,  263. 

hospital,  389. 

Sambucci,  village,  473. 
San  Cosimato,  473. 

Pastore,  489. 

Sant'  Angelo  in  Cappocia,  462. 
Santa  Colomba,  castle  of,  493- 

Galla  hospital.  390. 

Maria  in  Capeila,  hospi- 
tal, 391. 

Marinella,  531. 

Scolastica,    monasteiy, 

^■'^^ 

Sevcra  (Pyrgos).  531. 

Santo  Polo,  viihtge  and  castle, 

47J- 

Spirito,  hospital,  389. 

Sapienza,  university   of  the, 

269. 
Saracinesco,  village,  474. 
Sarriva  torrent,  541. 
Saturn,  temple  of,  75. 
Satumia,  dty  of,  551. 
Savile,  Sir  J.,  his  excavations 

on  the  Via  Portuensis,  154 ; 

at    Nemi,    438  ;    at  Civita 

Lavinia,  442. 
Saxa  Rubra,  500. 
Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran. 

197. 
Scalzacane,  478. 
Scarpellata,  la,  478. 
Schola  Xantha,  76. 
Sciarra  palace,  382. 
Scima,  Torre  del,  396. 
Sdpio  family,  their  tomb,  151. 
Sculptors  in  Rome,  15. 
Sebasiiano,  San,   basilica   of, 

263. 

,  PorU  di  San,  64. 

Sediaccia,  the.  tomb^  491. 
Sempronii,  tomb  of  the,  151. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  326. 
^AKAsa.,  his  supposed   monu- 
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Galba,  his  tomb,  155. 
ixsk,  Lai.  494> 

TuUius,  Ms  walls. of 
,  and  his  Agger,  58. ' 
ighi,  le.  49i. 
ssi,  ruins,  447. 
e,  121. 

ills  of  Borne,  $1. 
:per8  in  Rome,  10. 
jmple  of  ihe  Tiburtine, 
'Oli,  468. 
i  palace,  }S2. 
a     al     Qulrinale,     S., 
b  of,  264. 
jnte,  66. 
,  church  of,  264. 
chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

199;  in  the  Vatican, 

a,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 

lla,  450. 
village,  551. 

village,  551 . 
aUce,  382 ;  villa,  494. 
a,  la,  429. 
I,  la,  474. 
( at  Rome,  26. 
Pierra,  la,  tomb,  491. 
I,  the,  94. 
3t  Raphael,  at  the  Ya- 

277. 

>  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
?. 

>ats  on  the  Tiber,  28. 
m  Civita  Vecchia,  ij. 

S.,  churches  of,  264, 

0,  baths  of,  504.  ' 

la,  497. 
r's  Diary,  )j. 
of  artists  at  Rome,  15. 
the,  their  monument 
.    Peter's,    184;  their 
in  the  crypt,  188. 
larles  Edward,  his  mo- 
nt  at  Frascati,  448. 
ncient,  551. 
,    town,  474;    ezcur« 
from,  476. 
8,  Pons,  67. 
Santissimo,   church, 

casts,  10. 
aple  of  the,  140. 
s  at  Rome,  13. 
.,  Sta.,  church  of,  265. 
•wn,  55 1. 
T,  convent  of,  453. 


T. 

e  Nova,  7J. 

teres,  72. 

lum,  remains  of  the, 

w  of  Bapbael  in  the 
J 


TESTACOIO. 

Tarpeian  Rock,  90. 

Tarquinii,  Etruscan  city,  54a 

Tartarl,  lago  de',  463. 

Tavema,  villa,  450. 

Tavemucole,  le,  462. 

Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome, 
14 ;  of  music,  singing,  draw- 
ing, &c.,  14, 15* 

Tel^raph  ofiSoe,  12. 

Temples:— on  the  Alban 
Mount  :    Jupiter    Latialis, 

Anna  P^renna,  521. 

at  Civita  Lavinia:  Juno 

Lanuvium,  440. 
at  Gabii :  Juno  Gabina, 

489. 
at  NemI:  Diana  Nemo- 

rensis,  4J8. 

at  Ostia,  516. 

at   Palestrina:  Fortune, 

482. 

at  Porto :  Porttunnns,  506. 

at  Rome : — 

^sculapius,  lu. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  68. 

Apollo,  I J  5. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  71. 

Ceres,    Liber    and   Libera, 
US 

Claudius,  135. 

Concord,  '77. 

DivuB  Bieoiculus,  rj5. 

Faunus,i}5. 

Flavian  family,  i}6. 

Fortuna  MuUebris,  446. 

Primigenfa,  ij6. 

Virllig,  u6. 

Hercules,  141. 

Hercules  Victor,  470. 

Hercules  Magnus  Custos,  i  j6. 

Ionic,  141 

Julius  Caesar,  ij6. 

Juno    Soepita,    Hope,    and 
Piety,  ij6. 

Jupiter    Capitolinus,     i]7 ; 
Victor,  137  ;  Stator,  IJ7. 

Mars  Ultor,  137. 

Mater  Matuta,  141. 

Minerva  Campensis,  IJ7. 
'^Jlinerva  Medica,  137. 
'^weptune,  IJ7. 

I^theon,  137, 

Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 
84.  140. 

Saturn,  75. 

Sun, 140. 

Trajan,  liio. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  141, 

Venus  and  Roma,  87. 

Vespasian,  76, 141. 
69. 140. 
Temples  at  Tivoli  :— 

Tiburtiine  Sibyl.  468. 

della  Tosse,  470. 

Vesta,  468. 
Tenerani  palace,  381. 
Teodoro,  8.,  chUTcYi  ot,  x65. 
Testacdo,  Monto.  51. 


TOMBS. 

Theatres,  ancient  :— 

of  Balbus,  141. 

atBovillae.  4JI. 

Gabii,  489. 
g^ot  MarcelluB,  141. 

Ostia.  916. 

ofPompey,  142. 

at  Tusculum,  45  c. 

Villa  Adriana,  465. 
Theatres,  modem,  at  Rome,  24. 
Theodulus,  oratory  of,  492 
Thermae,  114,  tee  Batba 
Tiber,  river,  508 ;  its  level  at 

Rome,  48. 

,  island  of  the,  134,  514. 

Tiberius,  arch,«.Bii«   of,   75; 

palace  of;  99. 
Tibur  (Tivoli),  467. 
Titus,  arch  of,  86,  114;  baths 

of,  120. 
Tivoli:    hotels,     466;    caflie- 

draU   468;   churches,   468; 

temple  of  Vesta,  468 ;  villas, 

470,  471 ;  excureions,  472. 
Tivoli  to  Subiaoo.  472. 
to  Horace's  Sabtne  Farm, 

and  Monte  Gennaro,  477. 
Tolfa,  la,  $04. 
Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Aruns,  41$. 

the  Aierii,  150. 

Augustus,  143. 

Bibulus,  144, 

Caecilia  Metella,  145, 411. 

Caius  Cestius,  146. 

Claudian  family,  145:1 

St.  Constantia,  147. 

M.Corviuus,426. 

the  baker  EnrysBoefl^  144. 

Gallienus,  430. 

Geta.  426. 

Hadrian,  147. 

St.  Helena,  147. 

Lucilius  Foetus,  149. 

Marcellus,  144. 

the  Nasos,  150,  900. 

the    I'ainted.    oik*  the    Via 
Latlua.  154 ;  nSb  Veil,  498. 

Piso  LicinlanuB  JL54. 

Plautius  Lucanu^  150, 463. 

Priscilla,  426. 

the  Scipios,  151. 

Sempronli,  T51. 

Seneca  (supposed),  427. 

Serglus  Galba,  155 

Torrone  di  Micara,  455. 

Vibius  Marianus,  154. 

atCervetri,  528. 

—'  at  Sovano,  551. 

-^  at  Tarquinii,  541. 

-^  in  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano, 


\^ 


15$. 

in  the  Vigna  Volpl,  151, 
495- 
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TtJiQbfl  on  tfae  Vift  FortiiMWlP, 

uD  th.-  Vtft  flalnrlii,  i  Jo. 

Tnnimdmft.  '^^  rVi.  of,  i6&. 

TotImU  palac*.  jB4i  '^  449? 

TomuxitJi,  i\,  fii, 

Torre  BoacJifiiio,  507,  Si4* 

—  Camptinill,  iq:- 

de"  Ckina,  J0. 

dt>1  Gdlto,  J96U 

— —  Luparrt,  ^a. 

iUMcMfl  Via,  4)1- 

- —  m  a  MIchek,  508. 

^. ,fcile  MIU»te,  396, 

— —  Milltiiu,  jq6, 

di  Nerorie,  f*^ 

— -  Nqors,  ^^79, 

Pttt-pmp,  J 10. 

.  plpiatnfto,  ^1^^ 

— —  d(  Qditiio,  5P0. 

~ dl  tJapieaxa,  490. 

.  de'  Schtavj.  4«8. 

del  la  8ciml&.  iijfi, 

. — ^  Tne  Tcsl*',  4fi8. 

Vudriilliai,  531. 

di  VftldflligA.  fif, 

T'CKCiiTlQilu,  Li/Wll,  ^4B. 

Toarimt  offict',  27. 

TuwCT  of  the  Cftpltol,  fa 

TndcdQien  !n  B^me,  to. 

Tr^Bii,  him  rorum,,  bctsllica,  and 
Utirflry,  80 ;  bia  tfinpLe,  ixo; 
bin  coluitin,  &Jt  i^i;  im 
batliB^  liCL  58fl;  Ms  bar  boar, 

Trjunwajfl,  16, 
IViUiBligiiralltiTi,     pziltiUllff    of 

die,  hf  ]{!ipbii,e1,  187^ 
TnuisMtOTV,  14^ 
Tratt4irle,  7, 
Tnvi,  4'36t 
— — ,  PantAnBdiz'^i, 
Travlpiiino,  vIIIhkl',  fo^, 
Trlcltntum,  tfit^j  g6. 
Trigpmlna,  PnrLa,  67, 
THnflA,  K  de'  Mcnti,  ch.  of, 

366. 
—  del  Pellegrint,  167, 

,  hosiiiial  of^  1910. 

TtiinaphJiUs,  iVtOfi,  W. 
rraptili'B  of  Silujrltui,  loS,  J15. 
Turd  tjfilacc",  j86. 
Tiitfouiia,  KiTUflCfln  city,  548. 
TuBculunt,  niluB  at,  455, 


Uinhilkus  HifmtEf  74, 
y6f. 
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Valclietta.  Tflllej,  5S6. 
Valle  Pi*  tra,  477. 
ValmoriUw,  446. 
Vatloin:  Anu*!  or  TapBStriei 
of  Raphael,  jio;  Armuury. 
}24\  ArcblvM,  ilj;  Bclve- 
dt-re   CkiUJt,   Ptrt-rli'oeB  *ad 
Cabinet*,  l^J-iw;   Br.treio 
Huo-ro,   joii   Broaac  Gat*?, 
17  J ;  Ca^ljiei  of  ibe  Manko, 
lay  ;  Capt'Ua  PauUua,  276 ; 
dl  San  1x^^020^284^  Sigtinrtr 
a'341  Cisliiy  ilel  Papa,   iM; 
f^^dAD     Mus^nin,      Jio; 
Etnilii.^:inMu^fliim,  III  ;  E»- 
tenial    lialsjciDy,  jqs  ;  CaW- 
Mlto  Burgia,   ?2J;  Gallfrift 
Sacra,   177;   Giillptri  of  Uie 
QiitMk4abriif  «)8 ;  of  liurcfip- 
tlQD^or  Gallerk  Lapidtiria, 
Jo6i  of  MapR,  11 1  1  of  Sta- 
iueBt   29  >;    fjurdens,    ^14  5 
Hall  i>f  Lhe   Animale,  39 1; 
Df  tbe    Bigji,   joft;    of  tbe 
BohW,    195;   of   the  Gr&k 
Crcfin,  190;  "iif  tbe   Imtua* 
QOlate  Uoncej^tlon,  177  *    "^ 
MeleagCT,  iH^ ;  ofUieMua**. 
ji^i;    itisiory    »"d    eal*nt 
171,    17  J ;     Ubrarj*     317; 
toggle  uf  ftatihufl,  iJ^SJ   '  t 
Mi>ntov(uii,   184;   mjiniifrtd- 
tchry  of  Miisak*.  iij  \  Mu»eo 
aitlamni'iiti,    iCo\     Wase-j 
CriBticino,    TJt|5   Mus™  Pip- 
Cle'iBehtloo,  |QD^  aluaeoPro- 
fantj,  J21 !  muf^iiiii  of  Sculp- 
lurt^it     Jflq;     Palac^     l^J ; 
Pinacotliec.i,   or  Galkry   of 
Pliiiur^fc  ?fl4;  Bot.iHla,  tir 
Circular     Hall,     3^1  \    i^ala 
Ilticale,    477 1    ^^^    Kcglft 
3741     Bcala      Re^iia.     ^74 
Stalrrir^e,    290;    StataB    of 
Hupl^ia^'l,    277;     Vt'ftdbiiles 
199;  Z&ccaor  Jllliit,  n^. 
Veil,  Etrll^ctul  dty.  49^, 
Vsnantius,  St.,  i>ratorj  of,  197. 
V&i>e»ia,  ]>laz£a  udiI  ]^aliirau>  dt, 

Venue,  t«inpleii  of ;  oti  the  Nu- 
nilru&f  521 1  V&nufi  and  Cu- 
pid 141;  VeniiB  and  Bouia, 
a  7.  H'' 

Vvttle.  Montff,  fi- 

YcKpasLaO,  ttMUpl^  of^  7h^,  141, 

Viflt:i,  ti'Hipli?  iif.  at  It. me,  69; 
at  Tivnli,  140,  ii^e. 

Ve«t(iJ  Vl^gtn!^  j4fniBe  of  the, 
69. 

Vetulottta,  flnch'ni,  l^j. 

Yin  App^ii,  ^iSv  'S^i^m*  4,v^, 

Ardfittiwi,  %^^' 


TILLAS. 

VlaCUudfA,  foi. 

-  ainbbat]tlriai470. 

Cufbiimi-s,  454. 

Pgniicnlana,  46^1 

EmpolltMna  485, 

Fiaiilinla.  ffoo. 

GabliiH.  487. 

■  Jjiilticaiia.  479. 

l4itina,  i^n,  48Q* 

TjiUTtlltina,  509^  520. 

. XoTnentaaa,  ^Cjl,  494, 

— -  Ntiva,  71., 

-~~  Pedlnjeiitaiia,  494. 

P  a-Di  9tilJlt,  488.  ] 

Porlui^iiBla,,  505. 

. Siicrji^  &4* 

ftalstra,  49!,  494. 

— —  fseV'  rfaita,  520, 

Suhln!!  n^ie.  474. 

Tii>erl!ia,  joo. 

1  ITitarclna,  462. 

Trjuirrpluilis,     no,    445i 

TuEM  ulana,  415^4. 

—  Valeria,  47 2 j  474. 
V- 1- ntl  a.  4*55- 

-  Viu^llla.413, 
VtadwctB ;  of  Artcda,  4j;. 

xii  Git  dun),  417. 

——  orGiinscaiio,  4J&. 
VlbiiiB  >iaiiimii6,blAtonitaf  154, 

49^^ 
V^Icarello,  bitlis,  ^oj. 
VlijJVjiJXi,  » i\\A&&.  473. 
V*lciiH  ScelerotUBj  25*). 

AlF'XiindiirLUs,  5119. 

Viilw:!  paljir'-,  ja6, 

Vigiia  ill  s,  BontLVentull,  MO. 

^ NuHincr,  (jil, 

^—  Bai'idanlni,  167,  417* 

Vilta>,  antlent,  '.f— 

Adrlftnn*  uear  Tlvotl.,  464. 
,  nt-ar  PaLCstrjua,  480. 

CoK^luR,  471, 

Clwro,  4fl,  |Jf- 

Contf,  449« 

TlnniJUuiW434' 

H.'drlaii.     Sirt  AdrtOUA, 

Mfficvua^,  I7J,  47E3. 

Poniijey.  4)4. 

QumflHl,  4^8. 

CjiilDtiliiiB  Yarns,  471. 
Villas,  m<  deni ; — 

Ai^juni,  431. 

AWobrandirji.    at    Fraacatl, 

449- 
Altferl,  50/, 
Djirlierlnn,  461. 
BoThapui  tc,  404, 
EonilicM.  40J. 
Ftj'UAcijl,  471. 

CesarJiil,  »r  QfaiKOb^  411. 
C^ffi/uiurmn  ad  Galllnu  aUwB, 
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VILLAS. 

WEIGHTS. 

'illas,  modem— continued. 

Villas,  mod&Tn-«mUnued. 

Grazioll,  449. 

del  Trian^o,  480. 

Lanccllotti,  449. 

Lante,4o8.         * 

Tusculum,  450. 

Lndovisi.  409. 

Wolkonski.  412. 
Viminal  WU.  the,  51. 

Madama,  410. 
Massimo,  Elgnano,  410. 

Vlncenzo   ed   Anastasio,   SS., 

Matiei.  410. 

chm-ches  of,  254,  267. 

lledici,4ii. 

Vitale.  S.,  church  of,  268. 

Melllnl,  4ti. 

Ylto,  San,  484. 

Mirafiori,  491. 

Yitriano,  convent  of,  478. 

MillB,  100. 

Volterra,  55J. 

Mondragone,    at    Frascati, 

450. 
Mati,  at  Frascati,  450. 

Vulcl  Etruscan  city,  545. 

Palatina,  100. 

W. 

Palavicinl,  at  Frascati,  450. 

Pamphili-Doria,  411. 

Walls  of  Rome,  58. 

"Watchmakers.  19. 

Sora,  450. 

Water,  supply,  of,  49. 

Tavema,  at  Frascati,  450. 

Weather  and  climate,  412. 

Weights,  Roman,  33. 

ZTTCCHEBI. 

Wines,  9. 

Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  jij. 
Wolkonski  villa,  412. 
Workhouse  of  S.  Maria,  391. 


York,  Card.,  his  monvmient  to 
the  young  Pretender,  448, 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  445. 


Z. 

Zagarolo,  town,  472, 486. 
Zecco,  or  Mint,  325. 
Zeno,  S.,  cemetery  of,  254. 
Zenobia,  baths  of,  46^. 
Zuccheri,  house  of  the,  ^88. 
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MESSAGERIES    MARITIMES. 


FROM  MARSEILLES  TO 
AUSTBAIiLA.  AND  NEW   CAIiKDONIA. 

On  the  lut  or  Srd  of  every  month  for  Port-Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mah^ 
(Seychelles)  King  Gorge's  Sound,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Noumea, 
transhipping  at  Mahe  for  Reunion  and  Mauritius. 

EAST  COAST  OF  APBIOA. 

On  the  12th  of  every  month  for  Fort-Said,  Suez,  Obock,  Aden,  Zanzibar, 
Mayotte,  Nossi-Bd  (branch  line  for  the  West  Coast  of  Madagascar),  Di^o- 
Suarez,  St.  Marie,  Tamatave,  Reunion  and  Mauritius. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Every  alternate  Sunday  on  and  after  3rd  May  for  Alexandria,  Port- 
Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore  (branch  line  for  Batavia),  Saigon 
(branch  line  for  Nha-trang,  Quin-hon,  Tourane,  Thuanan,  Hai'-phong), 
Hong-KoDg,  Sbang-hai,  Kobe  and  Yokohama. 

CORRESPONDINQ  EVERY  FOUE  WeEKS. 

1°  at  CJolombo  for  Pondichery,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
2°  at  Singapore  for  Samarang. 
3°  at  Saigon  for  Manilla. 

KUBHACHEE,  BOMBAT. 

Branch  line  from  Aden  to  Kurrachee  and  Bombay  corresponding  with  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  and  Australian  lines. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

For  Constantinople  and  Odessa  every  other  Saturday  (on  and  after  7th 

May). 

Constantinople  and  Black  Sea  ports  every  other  Saturday  (on  and  after 

14th  May), 

Alexandria,  Port-Said,  Syrian  Ports,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Piraeus  (<m  and 

after  7th  May). 

PircBus,  Salonica  Smyrna,  Syrian  Ports,  Port-Said,  Alexandria  (on  and 

after  14th  May). 

LONDON. 
Weekly  from  Marseilles  to  Havre  and  London  (merchandise  only). 

FROM  BORDEAUX  TO 
ATLANTIC      OCEAN. 

1°  On  the  5th  of  each  month  for  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 

and  Buenos  Ayres. 

2°  On  the  20th  of  every  month  for  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pemambuoo,  Bahiai 

Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

3**  On  the  28th  of  each  month  (and  optionally  the  12th)  for  La  Corogne, 

Vigo,  Porto  Leixoes,  Lisbonne,  Las  Palmas,  Pemambuoo,  Rio  Janeiro, 

Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  (calling  occasionally  at 

Passages). 


f  PABIS;   1,  RUE  VIONON. 
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NORDDEUTSCHER    LLOYD, 

BREMEN. 

Imperial  and  United  States  Mail  Steamerfl, 
THIS   COMPANY  ABE  TEEIB   OWN  INSUBFRS. 


The  following  magnificent  Ejpreaa  Steamera— 

•* Havel,"  "Spree,"  "Kalaer  Wilhelm  II.,"  "Lalui,'*  "Saale," 

"Trave,"    "AUer,"    **Em8,"    *'Werra/'    *'Fulda."    "Elbe,"    of 

5500  to   7000    tons,    8000    to    laOOO   h-orse    power,    which    are 

amongrst  the  fastest  and  moat  luxuriously  fitted  vesaels  afloat. 

BI-WEEKLY    BEETICE   MAY    TO  OCTOBER. 

BREMEN   AND   NEW  YORK, 

CaEing  at  SOUTHIAMPTOM'  for  PasBengera  and  Maila.  Ttotn 
Bremen  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  from  Southampton  Wednesdays 
and  Sundays;  from  New  York  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

FABsa  TO  Nkw  York  jbou 
Bremeo,  Southftmptont  Havre,  Parj», 

iBt  OlASe :     300  to  526  Mk9.  aSi  to  49&  Mto.  300  to  610  Mks,  316  to  62B  Mk§, 

and     „  200  to  300    „  SOOtO^fO    „  200  to  285     ,p  20Gio30a     „ 

Fa^bes  prom  Nkvt  Yobs  to 
Breiaun,       Sontluunpton,       I^ndon.    or     Havre.        {  J?d^^  *  JJ  to  ^65$ 
Tbe  Above-Djuued  prlcM  Ai%  determbed  by  Uie  se&son  of  tbo  year  and  the  poBitian 
of  Btatc-room. 

Tills  Company  has  regular  Mail  and  Passenger  Steamers  between 
Bremen  and  Hie  foUowmg  porta :  Baltemorh  ((ibrcct),  weekly ;  Bahia, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  via  Antwerp  and  Lisbon,  twice  a  month ; 
MoDte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  twice  a  month. 

ALSO    MONTHLY    MAIL    AND    PASSENQEE  SEEVICE3  TO 

EASTERN      ASIA 

(CHINA  AITD  JAPAM), 

AKD 

AUSTRALIAN      PORTS. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Company  in  Bremen  or  to  the 
undermentioDed  Agents. 

AGENTS    IN    LONDON: 
KELLER,  WALLIS,  &  CO,t  32,    Coflkspur  Street,   Charing   Cr(w§; 
66,  66,  &  67.  Oraoeohuroh  Btreet,  E.G. 

PiULLU^PS  jLUil  Gkavks,  Butolpk  Uonse,  Easlxjbeap,  E.G. 
Ag«Dla  ill  Southamptuu Kblleb,  Wallis,  and  Go. 

„        I'wis  ftDd  H«VTe  KAKuaadOo. 

„         New  York ....Oblsiciw  and  Co.,  No.  2  Bovllo^at^ttn.. 

„  BftJtlfDOre A.SGH13V.liClMVLMX&Qb. 

„         Autworp , ......H.  ALB'aB.t'DTt,'Tftwv..T^. 

LSebou KNO\»Ls.B,lB.A.'Wii&»  eaACjO  _ 
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OLASOOW  and  BRISTOL  CHANNEL. 

WILLIAM  SLOAN  k  GO'S  First  ClMS  Pa»8«nger  Steuoert,  bAvtog  «lU  l&iest  boi^nn- 
meata,  wfll  Satl  u  ander  (calif ng  at  Ortctiock,  Prtiioe's  Pl«r>- 

GIdsgow  to  Bristol  vUi  BotfMt  every  Moodij  sncl  ThnndAj  At  3  p,m. 
Qlaagoir  to  OudUTcnd  Swumm  wUf  Bdlliul  vrtrj  FiidAy  at  3  pja. 
Glugow  to  Newport  viid  Belfkat  erery  altenutte  FricUy  At  2  p.m. 
firiatol  to  Glugov  viA  Belf«8t  every  Monday  atid  Tfauraday  evening. 
Cardlir  to  OImrov  md  Swuue*  ftvery  Mondiy  pjoa,  tide. 

WednMdiy 


Swanaek  to  OLufow  vid  Belfast  every 

Newport  to  Glaagov  iM  SwaoM*  and  Belfast  every  alternate  Toeaday  pjn.  tide. 
Theae  Stpamers  have  very  aapeiior  ac«»mmadailoa  for  Paaseogers,  earry  8tev&rdeffi#s, 
and  *ffor<S  a  fikvour»bie  opportuDity  for  makiJig  Excarriooa  tnm  West  of  Eoglaiid  tu 
IreUmd  aod  ScotUud. 

PareB— Glisgov :  CaMn,  20s.        Steerage,  12b.  6d. 
„        Ballaic :  .,      17«.  6d.        „         lOs. 


tmnied  at  Fare*aiid-Half,  available  for  Two  Mootba,  aod  cam  bo  uied  to  retmii 
fipom  any  of  the  porta. 

Gircalmj'  Toara  can  be  made  v%A  London  and  ICaat  Coaist  Id  ooQQeclioa  with  Carroa  Co.'a 
dteamera  to  OrangetnuutL  ;  Loodoii  and  Edinburgh  Shipping  Co,'»  Steamers  to  L«ith;  and 
Qktneral  Steam  Navigation  Co.'a  stounera  to  Oranton.  Cabfn  Fare,  35b.  Also  per  Dimdee^ 
Perth  and  London  Shipping  Co/a  SleAmerB  from  Loudon  lo  Dundee.  Cabin  Fare,  87a,  04. 
And  per  Aberdeen  St«am  Navlgatloo  Co. 'a  Steamert  from  London  to  Aberd^n.  Obbi 
Farp.  £2  5b.  Theaa  Farea  are  exoloalve  of  all  Railway  Fares  for  Rail  parts  of  tha 
jQurney.  y^^  ROUTE  MAT  BE  BErERSED. 

Guide  Books  and  further  Particulara  on  appltcatloD  to — 

WILLIAM  SliOAX  &  CO.,  8,  Gordon  Street,  &laa?ow. 


ZEELAND"  STEAMSHIP  GOMPANT. 

Royal  Dutch  Mail. 

Quickest,  safest,  and  most  comfortable  Route 

between  ENGLAND  and  the  CONTINENT 

vid  LONDON,  QUEENBORO',  RUSMGi {Holland). 
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^^         EXPRESS    SERVICE.  0{}f 

-—- ^ 

The  aadernoted  mEgniflcfnl  Steaini?r«',  among  the  fosteet  aflwt,  with  nnemrpasped  Passenger 

accommod&tlQD,  And  Qtted  ibrougtiont  wltli  tbe  Electric  Ligiit,  ore  appointed  to  sail 

regularly  between 

SOUTHAMPTON    AND  NEW  YORK 

ATJOTSTA  VICTOEIA  (twin  screw)      -        -      8^000    tons     12,500  iLp. 
COLOMBIA  „  -        ■      8,000       „        12,500    „ 

KOBMANHIA  „  -        -      0,000      „      13,600    „ 

FtTRST  BISHABCS  „  •        -      0,000      „       13,500    „ 

PftsaengerH  arc  conveyed  from  London  fWaterloo  Station)  by  apecial  train  ou  day  of 
nlling  at  reduced  f&rce  to  SofitbAioplon,  wbere  nrrangvtnentB  are  made  for  their  imnni^iate 
embarkation  with  comfort  and  doepatch.    The  spfcial  train  nina  alongeide  ttie  tender  In 

Souilianipton  Docks,  and  paMengere  and  their  luggage  are  trauKferred  free  of  charge, 
Alihough  all  cabins  an  fitted  for  four  passengers,  only  fxeo  are  placed  therein  at  ordinary 

rates. 

These   SteamcrM   leave   Nouthainpton   evcrj   Ttaursdax* 

InkinET  PH>j«ieii|i^eri»  fur  ilamliuFg^, 

For  Fares  irom  South  amptou  aiui  for  detailed  Informatloa,  apply  to 

SBXITH,    SUINOIUS    Jk,    GO,^  AS  AGE2^8, 

22,  OocKBPCR  St.,  Ckahino  Cftuss^  S,W.,  and  158,  Lkadkhhjllx.  St.,  E,C.,  LONDON; 
i,  OBtJtutAL  PLAQg,  SQDTaAMPTUN;  U,  Millbat  Road,  PLYMODTH. 

ALGIERS. 

GRAIID  HOTEL  DE  L'OASIS, 

Boulevard  de  la  R^pubMquei  Algiers. 

Tte  Largest  Hotel  in  Algiers  and  best  situated. 

Finest  Sea  Views  and  of  the  KabyUe  Mountains. 

ADJOINLN&   THE   HOTEL    DE    L'0AS1S» 

LONDON    HOUSE. 

Ameriean  tttir.  Caf^  Itivaii. 

Covereit  Terrace.  Slere  de  :raaxevllle. 

Oraiid    Bestanrant    1^    la    Carte    in    l^Dsllih    Fashloa. 


BUNBBT  I>EIiia^T3,*5TO^TV^'<»^ 
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ALGIERS.     MUSTAPHA  ■  SUPERIOR. 

Hotel  i'Orient  and  Hotel  Continental. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOUSES,  FULL  SOUTH,  SITUATED  IN  A  LARGE  GARDEN. 

OMNIBUS  IH  ATTEHDANCE  AT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  STEAMERS. 
LAWN  TENNIS.     TELEPHONE  TO  ALGIEBS. 

J.  HTLDENBBAin),  Proprietor. 

AMIENS. 
HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D'ANGLETERRE,  AND  DE  L'EUROPE. 

BBUL^,  Proprietor. 

FIBST-GL  ASS  HOTEL,  close  to  the  Cathedra^  the  Sfaseam,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 
Having  been  recently  newly  fumiahed,  it  offezB  great  comfort.    F*milie8  and  SiDgjte 
Qentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Soites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Booms. 
Omniboa  at  the  Station.  Bngliah  epoken. ^^ 

AMIENS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS. 

F1BST.CLASS  HOTEL,  recently  enlarged,  fkcing  ST.  DENIS*  SQUARE,  near  the 
Ballway  Station.    Three  Minntes'  walk  to  the  CathednO.    Drawing  and  fiath 
Booms.    Enf^lsh  Interpreter.    Telephone. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  every  Train. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL   ST.   AINTOINE. 

PLACE  VERTE,   OPPOSITE  THE   CATHEDRAL. 

THIS  axoellent  First-Glass  Hotel,  wMcIl  enjoys  the  well- 
merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  Newly  Furnished 
and  Decorated.  Great  Comfort,  Superior  Apartments,  and  Moderate 
Charges.  Elegant  Sitting,  Beading  and  Smoking  Booms;  fine  SdUe  i 
Manger,  excellent  Table  d'Hdte  and  choice  Wines. 

English^  American,  and  French  Papers. 

BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL. 

ARCACHON,    Near    Bordeaux. 

H  OX  AIL      HOTEL  • 

WSBBEB,   Froprletaire. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  Forest,  near  the  Gaaino, 
and  promenade  des  Anglais. 

GOOV  SOUTH  BOOMS.    EXCELLBNT  CUISINE. 

Billiard  Room*     I-^-wcl  Ter^Tk^s  Court. 
TEBMB :— 8«.,  IDs.,  or  1^.  pet  a«Y,  ^Boait^xi^  \ft  vtwsv^'ssatfso^. 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  m  LA  PALX. 

One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Town, 
CENTRAL  SITUATION. 
Comfortable,  &  Moderate  Charires. 
ED.   COLLIN,  Proprietor. 


ANTWERP. 

Murray's   Handbook  for  Bel^um 

and  Holland, 

Twentjf-Jlrtt   Edition.      With  Maps  and 
Pl4Xn$.    Pott  8w.    6». 


JoHS  MtriiSAT,  Albiiiuarle  Street. 


GRAND 


AVRANCHES. 

HOTEL    DE 


FRANCE 


The  most  frequented  and  the  most  Comfortable.    Good  Cooking.     Re- 
nowned Cellar.    Comfortable  Rpartmenta  for  families.  Spleudid  Scalpturea, 
Louia  XVI.     Corriflges  for  Mouut  St.  Mitibael.     Oook't*  Touriste'  Jlotel. 
ElttlliE  PUgEATT,    Froprifltor. 


AVRANCH£S. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L0NDRE8. 

MottF-L,  new  Proprietor.  Flrisl  Claflfii 
House.  Nejir  I 'o^ljia J  Telegraph.  Ajmrt- 
meiits  iiTid  Kooftid  for  Familiea.  Sintiking 
JtooiiL,  Large  Garden.  McnlUAto  PriceB. 
Omaibus  to  all  the  trains. 


AVRANCHES. 
GBAKD  HOTEL  B'ANQLETIEHE. 


Iterant  It   Tflmutrncted    ftud    nftwlj*  rurui»tifMi 

<;omibrt.  OalsbntBd  CaUar.  XngLlih  Fftpen. 
Modflfkta  Prii;efl.  Oraalbiu  «t  BIbUuii.  OurlacH 
for  Uoottt  Bt.  Mloltel  uid  Kxcnmlooa. 


BADEN  "BADEN. 


Ffopiiietor,  Mr.  FBAITZ  OEOSHOLZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  fiiiost-built  and  best-furnislied  First- 
Clasa  Hotela,  muin  front  with  Morning  Sua,  situated  in  the  new 
Promenatle  noarest  the  Kureaal  and  tbs  famona  Frederic  Batha ;  it 
commands  tlio  most  charming  views,  and  ia  reputetl  to  be  one  of  tho  best 
Hotela  in  Germany.  Principally  fi-equented  Tby  Englieh  and  American 
TravellerB.  Highly  recommended  in  every  respect,  very  moderate  char^B. 
Table  d'HOto  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  English  and  other  Jonmals.  Beautiful 
airy  Dining-Rooms,  Ladies' Drawing- lioom,  Keading  and  Smoking-Kooms. 
Feneion  in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Hydraiilic  Lift.     Bath  Raonif,     Samtary  Arraiigenifi^nts  perfeoi. 
BADEN-BADEN. 

HLOTEL.       a'AJNOJL.ETER.RE. 

New  Proprietor,  P.  RIOTTE,  formorly  of  the  Hotel  Belleme, 

LARGE  F1R3T-CLASS  HOTEL  oi  uM  wputatioti.  PutroiiiiOii  by  the  lii«L-  st  families, 
beaallfiilly  iiiltuiird  in  the  bt?at  part  ut  Uie  plate,  iit-ar  tlie  I'ronienadd,  tiie  Conversa- 
tion House,  juid  ai  IU&  eotiAnos  uf  the  LktiteutLal  ''  Ail^e."  Newly  renovated  wllb  *11 
comfort.  New  luiiuagoni' iit.  Bwha.  Lift.  Gard-;n.  Arraugemfntfl  made.  Opoii  all 
the  year.     HiauLy  Ii,Ei.yinMiL-SDSt>. ^^^ 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GOUR  DE  BADE-BADISGHER  HOF. 

{Avt  ,'j  f<g  (,iH/i>undcii  ;i>ilh  She  Holt! dt  !a  I'lilt  de  liitdt.  vpp^siti  the  Kaiirciy  S7aA4)«.J 

AFIiiST-CLASS  HOl'EL,  of  old  reputation^  0]<en  all  the  ye^.  Eiteosive  F«rk  and 
GardcDS.  Lawn  TeniiiB  Courts.  Mineral  Batha  and  "Drink-fontalu"  from  the  Hot 
Sprinfi^  Spltndid  uitimtlon  at  the  eutranootif  the  Promenade,  ueav  tLi>  CofiviTriatlun  Hoaae 
and  rrmkliall9.  Table  d'liJlK!  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  Arraiigt'iueiins  m,ft<i«-  for  a  prolonged 
*tfty.  A.  HIFFMAKN,  Manager.  _ 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  U  EUROPE. 

,  ;OTTO  KAH,  ProprielQY. 

(FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  SITUATED  OPPOS^lt  IWt  C.^WH^^'^KAN^V^^^ 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


1  ta1)Ilahmcnt»  cloM  to  the    CON- 

VI- I  hiOUSEanJNEWVAPOUR 

BA I  H5.     Now  suiTounded  by  1T9 
OWN  BEAUTIFUL 
PARK. 


^ox^ 


SS^? 


rsi%\i 


W^^S^ 


a«J' 


■^\o* 


p* 


,T^^ 


K^^ 


tt^l 


OPISN 
Ay.T.     THE    YlLAJL 

Sptclal  aiTitngemeritB  for  n  prolonged  tiikj.  PeiuioA 
HYDRAULIC    LIFT    IN    BOTH    HOUSES^ 
A.  ROSSLER>  PropritsUir. 


BARCELONA,    SPAIN, 

GRAND   CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

Ii'IRST  CLASS.     Newly  opeutd-     titji^l  SUunlion,  centra  of  C11.V.  facing  RambU  and 
Pktz  4  aUlufkA.     Litt.     Electric  Light.      CatL.     Ladies'  PHiluur.     Ptaooi.     Foreign 
Papers  aud  Magazines.    Latent  Sanitar;  Improvciii*  hlf(.     Speoial  Omnihua  at  all  Trains. 
CIUlHiEU  MOO  EH  ATE.  FRANCISCO   80I*ER,  Proprietor. 

BASLE. 

THREE    KING'S    HOTEL. 

LABGEST  Firat-class  Family  Hotel  in  Baale,  in  n  qmet,  bealthy,  and 
magnificent  Biluation  on  the  Eiver  KMne,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Hydruulio  Lifta.  Omnibus  in  attendauce  at  the  German  and 
8wifl.^  Eailiray  Station.  Froprietor^  0.  FLUCK. 

BASLE. 

HOTEL  KRAFFT,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

171XCELLENT,   Comfortable,   and   Clean,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Ij     banks  of  the  lihine.       Roome  from  frcs.  2. 50.     Breakfast,  Tea,  frcs. 
1.  25,  Dinner,  frca.  3  and  4,     Baths  in  the  Hotel.    Pension. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL    SCHKIEDER   ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN    HOF. 

OPPOSITii:  the  Badeo  liallwaj  SUUod. 
OomforUible  accomiacidatlou.  Moderate 

M.  SIBNB,  Proprietor* 


BALE. 

HOTEIi    EULER. 

FIEST  CLASS  HOTEL, 
Qppoilte    th«    Centra.!  Station. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
opposite  the  Swiss  Central  Railway 


Station. 


It.  E.  MERIAN. 


BAD-CREUZNACH. 
HOTEL    ORAISTENHOP. 

LARGI';ST  Ftrat-Clasi!  House.  Flxirtt 
eltoatlon  In  own  grouudB,  Visited  by 
the  Crown  Prlnoess  of  Gemumy.  The 
OraaleDflprlog,  atrungeat  mineral  aprlag  at 
Creoznacii,  belongs  to  HoteL    Lift. 

H,  D.  ALTBN,  Proprietor. 


BAD-CREUZNACH. 
HOTEL    DE    UEUROPE. 

/   JJf£IlST-CLA33    PamUj  Houac.    Rec<m\mCT4uait(ixVvfclwijx!M»\feA>.>jaivXsni.*s»lAelt^ 
garden.     Ele 


Liegut  Batbs. 
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LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS (France). 

HOTEL  DEB    IIiES    BHITAIOnQUES. 

J.  DOSNKAUD,  PrvfrkLor. 

Fird'Olasg  Ettahluhmeni.    JSVnr  the  Bathg.     Best  Sanitary  ArrangefnenU. 

The  only  Hotel  wltli  a  Z-ift. 

ACH.    ISNARD,    OF    "BELLKVUK,"  MENTONE,  Manager. 

BAYEUX, 

HOTEL   DU   LUXEMBOURG. 

EEPUTED  the  beat,  Sttaated  iti  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Cathedral  *nd 
public  buildings,  Br»kfa»t.  2  ft-.  60  c ;  Dinner,  3  fr.  Rnoina  from  2  tr.  Table  d'Hflte. 
Restaaraiit  &  la  Carte,  (xarden.  Billl&rd  room.  RecreatiQu  Qrouad.  Carriagtifl  for 
Excuraioas,  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

BELFAST. 

THE    IMPERIAL    HOTEL. 

Ju9t  Re-decorated  and  Enlarged.      Firnt-Class,      Best  Situation. 
Omnibiises   meet  all  TralnB  and  Steamers. 

^ W.  J.  JURY,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  ROME, 

UNTEE  DEN  LINDEN,  39,  opposite  tJie  Moijal  Palace. 

This  old,  reputed,  first-clasB  Hotel  has  the  best  situation  in 

the  TowD,  close  to  all  the  principal  sights  and  Eoyal 

Theatres.     Lately  refurnished  throughout. 

Splendid  RESTAtTEAlTT,  looking  out  over  the  "Itinden." 

"CAFE."    DEAlfflC-ROOI  FOR  LPIES.    BATHS   LIFT. 

TABLE  d'H6TE.     ELECTRIC   LIGHT. 
Newspapers  in  oil  Languages.    Omnihus  at  Statioiu.    Moderate  Charges. 

Proprietor:  ADOLF  MUHLINa, 

iHirwijior  t<o  tko  Imperial  Onirl. 

BILBAO. 

GRAND    HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

T>EST    SITUATED    FIRST-CLA.SB    HOT^I..  — ^«m  V\,^  "^Va^lx^^V 
•*>   and  Tbestre.    Close  to  the  Post  And  Tel««Ta.p^  Otlic«%,  <iu^T«aiftwM.    '^^'^^5^^^*    X 
aomibaa  at  tbe  Sudoo.  t,    v  ^  ,^    Ifi^O^K^^.        >■ 
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BIARRITZ. 
HOTEL.   VICTOK^IA. 

aBAITDE   FIiAGE. 

THIS  new  Hotel  is  built  with  all  the  latest  improvementa  of  comfort. 
Near  the  British  Club,  in  the  centre  of  all  the  best  Promenades.     120  Booms  and 
Saloons.    Facing  the  Sea,  and  fall  South.    Benowned  Cuisine.    Moderate  Charges. 

J.  POTTByEATJ  jHOtd  de  France  same  Proprietor), 

BIDEFORD. 

Central  fOr  the  whole  of  North  Devon,  Westward  Ho,  CloTelly,  Hartland,  Bode. 

Ilfraoombe,  and  Ijynton. 


Overlooking  the  River 
Torridge  and  Old  Bridge. 


s^"°iS"?S;?J  ROYAL  HOTEL. 

entrance.  1  HIQH  CIiASS. 

Snperbly  famiahed  and  lofty  rooms.       TentUation  and  Sanitary  arrai 

Coortyatd.    Finest  Stablinr  and  Coach-faonaa  in  DeTonafalre.     iM^lightfol  Winter  I 
A  portion  of  tlia  hooaa  built  in  1688  by  an  uld  merchant  prince  retaina  ita  magnificent  oak  ataircaae  and 
mite  of  rooma,  in  one  of  which  Charles  Kiagaley  wrote  a  portion  of  "  Weatward  Ho." 

GRAND  HOTELDE   BLOIS. 

H.     0-IC3-25r03Sr- 
Highly  reconunezLded  to   Strangers. 

VERY  COMFORTABLE  TABLE  D'HOTE  AND  PRIVATE  DINNERS. 

Apartments  for  Families.    Close  to  {he  CasUe  of  Blots, 

Comfortable  Carriages  for  visiting  Cbambord  and  the  Environs. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

OKiriBUS    AT    THE    STATION.  ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 


BOTZEN. 

HOTEL    VICTORIA. 

{OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.) 

SITUATED  foil  soath.  oommandin«r  the  flneat 
view  of  the  Dolomitea.    Newly  fitted  np  Calo- 
rif^re.    Amugements  made  forlUmlliea.    Batha. 


iTHER  &  OESTEBLE,  Proprietors. 


Oaniagea. 
WALT 


BOULOGNE-8UR-MER. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE, 

Pakt  I. 
A  New  Edition,  with  a  description  of  the 
Harbour  and  a  new  Plan.  Post  8vo.,  Is,  9d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Aiabxaklk  Stkbet. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

:BE2IlPtTf'S    (late   ROBERT'S) 

X  Bnglish  and  French  Boarding  Establiahment  and  Family  Hotel, 
96,  98, 100,  &  102,  RUE   DE   BOSTON, 

OPPOSITE  the  Casino  Bathing  Eatabliahment,  near  tiM  Steam  PackAia  and  Bailway  Station,  and  having 
a  tplendld  Sea  View  from  the  extenalTe  tiardena  of  the  HoteL    Terma  moderate,  and  apedal  arraoge- 
menta  for  the  Winter  Season,  by  day,  week,  or  month.    Single  Boarders  reoeired.    Eatabliahed  60  yeaza. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL    DES    BAINS. 

Mr.  Jj,  WALLET,  Proprietor. 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL;  situated  on  the  Port  facii»  the  Railway  Station  and  Steamers. 
Near  the  Post  Office  and  Casino.    Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Batbs  in  the  House.     Ad- 
vantageous arrangements  made  for  a  long  stay. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL    DERVAUX, 


50,aBANDE  RUE;  wiflL>^'fi»^.^^]?;^5»?!A??S^  I 


IHEmoBt  iealthy  nart  of  Boulome.  neat  tti%"Po6V.  QSasfe»^^Bsgi!^^xas2ji,'y:\«te*,«A. 
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BOULOGNE -SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8TQL  &  BRISTOL 

JPij:*^t-cla>s^      Hotel. 

Sest  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen* 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 

SAGNIEE  and  F.  CHRISTOL,  Proprietors. 

BOULOGNE- SUR-MER. 

BRIGHTON  AND  MARINE  HOTEL 

JACQUES    LECERF,   Proprietor. 

A  SargB  flnt-olMS  Holel,  lw?*l  eltuation  in  the  Town,  facing  the  S<-«a  And  Ihe  *"  EtabllMO- 
ment  dee  B«lm»,"  the  Garden  of  whiob  \a  seiianitcd  frum  the  Uoivl  by  Ihe  road  only. 
Visitors  to  thU  Hotel  have  the  advantt^e  of  hetiring,  from  their  own  routDB,  tlie  Military 
Bmut  wbtcb  plays  In  the  fJariJen.     Tba  Hotel  haB  been  newly  furnished. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.  , 

HOTEL  DU  PAVILION  IMPERIAL 

Fint  Class  HoteL    The  only  one  facing  the  Sea, 
ELECTRIC    LIGHT.  ELECTRIC    LIFT. 
VERMEI13CH>  Fropiietor. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL    FOLKESTONE  {English). 

ADMIRABLY  situated  opposite  the  Casino  and  cluae  to  (he  Sands.  Tjugo  and  isifluIJ 
apATtmentd.  SpHcial  terms  for  fumlllei  aud  partiea.  Tdtbh  dliCte  and  llostaurunt 
a  fa  carte.  FlratHjlasa  CiiLiljie  and  Winea.  OOOK'iS  CO DPONS  ACCEPTED.  Arrange- 
menta  by  tbo  a&yt  week,  or  month. 

•W,  PSPPERDZZa-E,  Froprleto7« 


I 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
LANSDOWNE  HOTEL. 

Near  celebrated  Pines.  Sea,  and  principal 
Railway  Station.  Homo tymfortd,  IJilhards, 
Poatiqg.    Tariff  strictly  moderato. 

J.  W.  COLUUS,  Proprietor. 


MITBKAT'S 

Handbook  of  Travel  Talk. 
EiraLisH,  FasJTca,  german, 

ANB  ITALIAir. 
JoKN  MritRAr,  Allwmnrlft  Street. 


liOTEL 


BRUNSWICK. 


OL. 


Opened  Bince  Ist  of  August,  1880* 


FIEST-OLASS  HOTEL  opposite  tlie  Baihvfty  StaUon.    Newly  built 
and  elegantly  fitted  up.    Hooma,  including  ligbting  ami  attenduiiyG^ 
from  2  Mka.,  up  to  tbe  luu&t  ologaat  family  apartmente.     Baths  in  tlie 
Houae,    Table d'Hdte  &t  h\5,  B.QeX^^XiQSLK,^•Cklt,'^'^^^^i^^^^ 
On  Parle  Fmu^ia,     Engliali  Spoken.  ^  ^^        .  .  ^ 


\ 
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BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL   DEUTSOHES   HAUS. 

(HOTEL.  GERMAN    HOUSE.) 
FIB8T-CLA8S  HOTEL,   GOOD  ATTENDANCE,  COMFOBTABLE, 

ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 
W.  WE8CHE.   BOBEBT  6CHBADEE  B  STTCCESSOR, 

BRUSSELS, 

HOTEL     MENGELLE 

Eydravlic  LifL  (RUE      HOYALE).  Hydraulic  Lift 

B.  MENGELLE,  PriopRiBTOR. 
rPHIS  large  and  beautiful  First-Ckse  Hotel  ia  situated  in  the  finest  and 
-L  moat  heali&y  part  of  tbe  Towd«  dcm-  to  the  PromcoAdes  tbe  mtst  frequented,  and  is 
stipi>Ued  vrltb  «Tery  modern  a,c(x>minodia.tiotl  and  Cumfurt.  Koonu  from  3  fr&nca.  Bruk- 
fmst,  rit».  I. SO.  LtitJchHon,  fratu»  3  tttnl  4,  TaIjIs  «rbote  Dinner,  francs  6.  Fnll  Board, 
with  Ijodging,  Light,  and  A ttendanco^  in  Summer  from  f  3  fr&no,  la  Winter  from  11  franca. 
Beetattraot  k  k  carte,  and  at  fixed  prices,  at  unj  hour.  ExccUent  Ctti«lnQ  and  Cbolce  Wines. 
J%e  lArgtit  o.nd  Finest  Dininff-Raom  in  tht  Town, 
Baths,  Smoklag-  Room,  Reading-  Room,  Billiard  Boom,. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL      DE      STJ:^DE. 

FinST  CLASS. 

CENTRAL     PART     OF     THE     TOWN. 

GOOD    CUISINE.  CHOICE    WINES. 

VAK  CTJT8EM. 


HOTEIi    DE     LA    POSTE, 
m9t  nvis  roBBS  aux  loops, 

near  the  Place  de  la  Moiuuda« 
FAMILY  HOTEL  opeclally  rccommeaded. 
J.       Otnnlbus.     Tjylephone.    Ladted'   and 
Smoking  Room's.    English  spoken. 

HyeLointhe-TilnuLaa,  Proprietor. 


BBtrSSBLS. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  GERNAY. 

Clo»e  to  tho  Raikway  Station  for  Ostend, 
Chirraany,  UoUiiDd,  Antwerp  and  Spa,  form- 
ing tbc  0>orner  of  tho  BoalevanlA  IkitAulqoe 
et  du  Nord,  Moderate  charges.  Batbs  in 
the  Hotel    Telflpbone. 


BUXTON,    DERBYSHIRE. 

BUXTON     HYDROPATHIC, 

THIS  Eatabliflhment,  formerly  known  oa  Malvern  Houae,  is  the  largest 
and  moet  cumpkte  Hydro  in  the  neigbbourhood.  Central  and  Sheltered  aitualion. 
Cluae  to  Mineral  WMa  and  Jiaths.  Sanitary,  ventilating,  and  beating  arrangements  on 
the  mo&t  approved  prlnciptea. 

New  and  elegant  Sait«  of  Drawing-Uoomfl,  aupexb  Ballroom,  well-appointed  BUUftrd- 
VUium  (Two  Tables).    Passiager  Lift. 

Every  description  of  Mydropntiiic  Butba,  aUu  Kdoius  Bpecially  fitted  for  tbe  lf«8Ba«e 
Treatment.  Ejtperlenced  Miiaseuird  and  Maaaousea.  Telegraphic  Addreaa— "  Qnnfortablef 
Buxton." 

CANNES. 

HOTEL    I>XJ    r*^^*JR^i.r>IS- 

/  Eecentlj  ealarged  and  liuprov(^,  with  HFT  on  tho  newest  principle.    Situated  in  a 
'  garden,  wltiiin  2  miTiuteii  ot  St.,  V^MlY*  C\v\«c\t. 

Lawn  TenxiiB.       Sanitary  Ajctaoo.s^xD.^ii.xa'ft^itl^'it, 

CH      STA^H.Xi"E,    I'roirrielor. 
(JLlso  Proprietor  of  U.eT.,u^RHHo«r.  ^V^v^^.  ^^w.-».^^x^K^^^> 
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CAEN. 


HOTEL     a^  D'ANGLETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean.  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.     Kendezvous  of  the 
beat  Society, 

100    Elegantly    Furnished    and    Comfortable   Bed   Booms  and 
Sitting  Boonis, 

BREAKFASTS    A    LA   CARTE. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  BEEAETASTS  AT  3  FEANOS. 

SUITES     OF     APARTMENTS     FOR     FAMILIES. 

ENGLISH   AND    SPANISH    SPOKEN. 

L.  MAHOEL,  Propiietor. 

CAIRO  (Egypt). 

hotel'dij  ne. 

H.  FRIEDMANN. 

CAIRO,    EGYPT. 

HOTEL    CONTINENTAL. 

THIS  First  Class  Hotel,  newly  bailt  and  handaomely  fTjmi§lied,  fa 
situated  in  the  iiiimt  and  healthiest  part  of  the  Ifmailieh  quarter, 
close  to  the  Engliiih  find  Catholic  churobea.  Ferfeot  Etigtish  sanitary 
arrangoinenti*.  Large  yerandub,  Drawing  and  Ladiea'  Saloonp,  Reading, 
Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooma.  Tt  rrae  moderate.  Beat  cooking  in  Cairn. 
Honoured  by  a  pTolon^ed  stay  hy  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
H.I.H.  Princeaa  Victoria  of  Prusaia. 

NO  COUFOm  OF  TOUIuar  AdRKClEH  ATOEPTEQ, 

QEOB,01&  UXXTftOtO^l-^li.,  .„_\ ,, ,  »^    \ 
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CAIRO. 

]ifE.A.SYOBODA.ArtistoftUeTf^yal  PHOTOSRAPHIE  NOUVELLE  RICHARD  &  CO. 

^^.„,^V^«l^^p.l«j,  FpH^u..  Oen«  Land-  x,7„««..«  tafcm  in  every  branch. 

,„  ,     ,                 .  n    ..     .-.,«T.«^.  »tAtitaJiw.oii    Kqnc«trinn    Pi.ririiUr        De«ecUvt! 

A  ■crlMo^OllP»^Etl^|:«0M<!t^t^dbyM^.By0B0PA  i.p«patua.    HiAtuk    i.n,J    l^^imi^u'a    ir-aainkmit 

duriaff  bk  tr»_velB  Jn  IndU  tna   Aria  Minor  ore  humjA  •!!  i.]io«o«T,.phic  in.it^riiilH.  Le8wr,iBBUoii, 

ulUbti«d  ni  hl»  rciJdaiico.  viewu  of  Egypi.  AjiLa  Minor  nad  Ijidli. 

Ko.     10.     SHAR£R  BAB-EL    RADIO. 


CANNES. 


HOTEL  BEAU  SITE 


AJTD 

HOTEL    DE    L'ESTEEEL. 

BOTH  situated  at   tke  West   End  of  CanneB,  in  the   midat 
of  a  most  splendid  Garden,  and  adjoining  Lord  Brongliam's 
property ;  the  healthiest  part  of  the  Town. 

300  Roojpas  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms. 

ImMnlarged  Dramng  Boorn^  separate  Beadhig  Jfoow,  Smohing 
f  and  BiUiard  J2oom,  with  Tlmrgt^n^s  Tables. 

BATH  ROOM.       LIFT  WITH  SAFETST  APPAEATUS. 
THREE    LAWN   TENNIS    COURTS, 
CONSIDERED    THE    FINEST    AND   LARGEST    IN    EUROPE. 
L  GEORGES   GOUGOIiTZ,    Proprietor. 

^  CANNES. 

WINDSOR    HOTEL 

This  First  aofls  Fumily  HOtt'l  is  bcauUfutly  eituatud,  not   loo  far  from  the  '^pwn  and 
Sea,  of  which,  however,  it  enjojH  an  extonsiva  view. 

BATHS,  SMOKING  AKO  BILLIARD  ROOMS.  LARGE  AND  SHELTERED  GARDEN. 

SLUGTKItJ  LIGHT.      TELEPHONE.      LIFT. 

SAIHTAllY   AHRANGEMEWTS   PERFECT. 
Comfortable  Apartmentd  bhiI  cartful  Atttudance  at  moderato  pricfci. 

EB,  BCHMID,  Proprietor. 
CANNES. 

HOTEL    r,iohjem:oivt. 

WELL  SITUATED  JNLAKD  N^EAR  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCU. 
IMMENSE  GARDEN.    Lawn  Tennis  Ground.    Gymnasium,  &c, 

ArriingeUiQn\B  from  s  to  15  frimca  cti  Y'eiiHVA,  o^cwit'JkVVi^'Wi  k^as\TaKxs\<vNss, 

SANITARY  AERANQKMENTB  tiy   "M-eaaTU.  "B."«.«T.   ^  ^Q^,  "iJa^'^^'^ 

ZU8T  LA  UBEin:,  PropriL'toT,     ia  Siummer,  atwuV  U.>v«;V ^v\Lvi>i\«Cvfcs "wy^x^Vo^^^^ 
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CANNES.  

HOTEI^    r>TJ    i^oxj^vrrE. 

situated  In  the  most  centr&l  part  of  the  Town,  dose  to  the  Station  md  fiiU  Sotlth, 

RESTAURANT.  BILUABDS,  BATH3,  GiLRDEN.  LIFT. 

Sanitary  Arrang-ements  Perfect.  Terma  ytrlctly  moderate. 

J.   WtfETH,  PropTieinr, 
Branch  H.JUBC  Hotel  md  Pension  Beau  Sit**,  Intcrl&kcxi. 

CANNES  (alps  maritimcs). 

Hotel  Grande  Bretagne, 

(FIRST    CI.AS9). 
Elevated  i>ltu«tion,  bighly  recommeiided. 

THE  FURTHEST  AWAY  FROM  THE  SEA. 

SPLENDID  VIEW. 

TENUIS,        TKLEl'HOJfB, 

Tram-Otfi-uibut.      Great   Cmr^forti^      L(fli. 
JARDIN    d*HIVER. 
Sanitary  Arrangements  Perfect. 
PEitEEARD,  Proprietor. 

CARLSBAD. 

ANGER'S  HOTEL  (Brakch,  rhein  hotel). 

THESE  Two  First-Class  Hotels  offer  special  comfort   to 
English  and  American  Travellers,  who  will  find  them 
most  desirable  residences. 

Charges  Moderate;  deservedly  recommended. 

ENGLISH  AND  AJtfERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
ABBIAGES,  OlkLNIBUe.  HYDBAUXIC  LIFT,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
JIfr.  and  Mrs,  Anger  epeak  English . 

CARLSBAD. 

HQTEL  GOLBENEB  SGHILD. 


4 


ITH  DEPENDANCE  (TWO  GERMAN  MONAECHS). 

THto  HOTEL  has  European  celebrity,  is  very  beautifully  situated, 
with  large  Garden,  and  ia  newly  fumiehed  and  decorated.  Travel' 
lers  will  find  here  every  comfort  at  moderate  pHcei.  Engliih,  Frenoh, 
and  Gennaa  KewspnperB.    Open  all  the  year.    English  Servants. 

F.  BOSCHBB,  Hotelier. 

CAUTERETS  (Htes.  Pyrenees). 
HOTEL    r>'AIVOLETERIiE. 

BEST  SITUATED.     FIRST-Cr./S5  HOTEL. 


1892. 
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CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL    BRISTOL. 

EWLY  built,  pronded  with  every  comfort,  and  Burroundod  by  owii 
Garden  ;  situate  in  the  yery  best  location,  opjKiBite  the  English 
Church,  ai>d  commanding  a  viow  on  the  town  and  the  distant  mountainfl. 
Dining-rooma  with  Verandfdi,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Conversation 
Kooms.  Lift.  Lawn  Ttinnis  Ground.  Gontainei  io  connection  with  the, 
einot;  many  years,  renowned  Hoiisea,  "  Villa  Victoria  *'  and  "  Konig  tfon 
England."     180  Booms  and  Saloona. 

MODERATE  PBIOES,      OMNIBOS  AT  THS  STATION, 

EMIL  TELLER.  Proprietor. 
CHAMONIX. 

OEAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  ET  DB  SAUSSTJRE 

PENSION  PALAIS  DE  CHEISTAL  (DEPENDANCEI. 

FIRST-CLASS  Family  Hotel,  with  a  Large  Splendid  Park  and  (jardon.    Facing  the 
cviebrftl«d  Mud  anient  do  Sausfiurei.    Iti  Tull  view  of  Morjt  l:;iiii)c    Every  Mudern 
CotDfort.    BtkthB.    Pairc9ni:^ed  and  recommendecl  by  Eoglieh  geutty  for  Its  doftaUniafl  and 
cxcvlient  cooking.    Pcnsioii  from  9  francB. 
E.  EXNEB,,  Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  PENSION  BEAU  SITE. 

l<iiciT\g  Mont  ElaTUi, 

STLVAIN  COITTTET,  Proprietor, 

Formerly  Guide,  having    oacetided    >loai 

Btanc  34  times.     EngtlHh  Hpokcti. 


CHAMONIK. 

For  in  Account  of  CHAMONIX  and 

MONT   BLANC,  see 

MTTKRAY'S  SANDBOOK.  POR 

SWITZERIiANB. 
Xow puitlixfied  in  Two  J'artt,  Fott  Hvo,  10*. 

JOHN  MUKKAY,  ALnKMAKts  StRBUT. 


CHRISTIANIA. 

DAVID     ANDERSEN, 

Jeweller, 

MANUFACTURER  of  the  noted  Norwegian  Spcions  and  Jewellery  in 
Filigree,  Tranaparout  and  Opa<iue  Etiamol,  or  Norwegian  Spoons 
painted  in  Enamel. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN   NORWAY,  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 


CHRISTIANIA. 


-^ 


^\> 


Jewellers, 

liAR-i:^      JO  HANS      C3-AI>E      1^  ^. 

Next  door  to  tbe  Grand  Hotel. 
LARGE     STOCK     OF    NATfONAL     ORNAMENTS,     SPOONS, 
THANSPAREMT    AHD     OPAQUE    EW^UtU 
AJS-TIQUITIBS   IN    STL'^'Ea. 
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ChEaTER. 


iTlUiST-CLiLSS.  Sitoated  in  the  oeatn  af  tb«  Citjr,  don  ta  Uie  Cathkdkal  uid  atb«r 
X?  objjflcti  of  iQtereBt.  Opea  and  claae  04rriACM,  utd  Posting  in  all  ita  Bnncke*. 
The  Hotel  Pitrien,  and  Omblboaea  for  the  um  q(  Visitors  to  the  H.ot«I,  Atteid  tb.6  Tnins. 
TirW  to  be  tiad  OD  appllcAtioci,    A  Nlgbt  Porter  in  AtteDdAnce. 


I>AVTD    FOSTEB. 


Maiiagej 


COBLENTZ. 
GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

FIRST-CLASS.     CommaodiQg  n  splen- 
did   view    of    the    Kbiue    aad     the 
FortTBM  of  Elinmbreitsteia. 

moderate  Ohareres. 


COBLENTZ.     , 
QIANT   HOTEIi— HOTEI. 
DU   Ql^ABTT. 

Furu^  Bbtcikkiniub 
ColUr.     Modanta  Obsttm. 

Ch.  K-  EL3ENMANN.  Propntiar. 


C  OLOGN  E^O; 

Near  Cathedrals  Central  Station.  X  O 


LIFT. 
ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 


English  Church. 


o 


^ 


V 


a 


Post      and 
Telegraph  Office, 
Railway   Booking 
Office,    and    Luggagd 
registered    in    the    Hotel 


OMNIBUS  AT  KTEEY  TRAIN. 


Managers-  1  T.  FRIEDRICH, 
Managers,  j  p_  ^^^^^^ 


£leotrlc 
Llgtit. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL 


Hydra  ttUo 
Baths  la  the  Hotel. 


NEW  HOUSE,  60  Hwiiis  and  Fak«:«us,  f^icinR  tlio  South  I'ortal  of  the  Cathedral, 
Central  Railway  S'tatiort,  and  tho  tiv-W  Bridge,  and  near   the  Laodlag  I'lace  ol 
Rblne  Steamers.     Ejtcelleat  M<?alB.    Moderate  iVmitt.     Warmed  hv  i-team. 
PRITZ    OBERMEIT.  Proprietor. 


COLOGNE. 
HOTEL    DU    DOME. 

Til  Mkt*  JCita»*r,~TlJ=»  ulJ  an<l  eictllBnt  Utmim 

luM  t«an  aolarigvil  by  an  elAtfant  New  Hallding,  aad 

CMttforlabljr  ftttod-Tip  ;  It  it  iidv»Tit»Re'ni»\y  KltTULi^a 

ta  tba  OBDtni  of  Ihis  City,  uwar  ttie-.  Catbeitui  »i.ftiii. 

the  Contnt  BaUvny  Puulou.    "VM*  d'nbUi  1  «.i>A 

6  O'douk.    aplondld  Uiniag-llocm,  l-BAl%rf  Balu«i» 

flaiokliig.Iiooni,    kv.       Kecomtaetulnd   V>  1£xk«,uilk 

Toariata.    Modarate  CharRgB. ^__ 


COLOGNE, 


1 


E^ 


\ 


Ttml  ti.i.. .)      «.•.  .11.1.1.1.  riiM. 
(jtiiuViitv  uui  EiCfiuiJiiiy.     J  ' 


IneBU'lTeiia  i 


•^.^.^V^^^&.'^^'V 


^^J 
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-     COLOGNE. 
HOTEL  DISCH. 

ntt443Ma    Q«>titM.     N<Mr  0»tlu!>li«l   imd    Oonfnl 
Aut);ii.    Umtly  «nlaTg«d.    Erery  oomfort  fuuii  I. 
I.       '  1  <rlt))  30(1  b«<U.      Omni biUM  mc«l«v try 
r>ti<«.rD«r.    Cttiiio*  wiixa  Air  whulaeaJi*. 
L.iA.     deotric  L\ghl.      Calurirbms    In 
....    .-ai]w»j  Booking  Offloft    J,  OlJUJtirOPIJ. 


CON8TAN0E, 
HOTEL  &  PENSION  INSELHOTEL  AM  SEE. 

-CiUWT-CXASfl  ll<iU.SB,  c^r..»Uori.l.lr  eul»rp«a  \>y 
-**  DAW  LoUiiinf^.  CYimrukriiUog  >t  lua^iElcQul 
Viuw  on  thn  l.&kH  cf  I.ViusUtuae  nud  Die  Alji*. 
B.H^ntirttl  a«r]i«m.  Wurm  «ail  culd  bft>ii4  iu  tiitt 
U'.>tol,  and  L«Ui9  iu  tUs  Like. 

MAX  0?CHWALD,  Vir*r(<^r. 


CONSTANTINOPLE-PERA. 

t^-  HOTEL  DE  BYZANCE. 

THE  moBt  agreeable  liabitation  which  Constantinople  can 
offer  to  Foreigners,  Univereal  Reputation.  Splendid 
View  on  the  Busphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn.  Cold  and 
Warm  Baths.  Ladies'  Drawing  Euom.  Heading  and 
Smoking  Kooms. 

YAJSmO  &  AEGY  BOPOULO,  Proprietors. 

"^  COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL  KONGEN  of  DENMARK. 

rjlHlS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  much  fn^qijeiitod  by  the  liigkest  clttt^a 
J-  of  Eugliah  and  Araerican  Travellers,  aflorda  firdt-ratc  accommodatiou 
for  Farailiea  and  single  Gentlemen.  Splendid  situation,  cloae  to  the  R«yal 
Palace,  overluoking  the  Kings  Square.  Excellent  Table  d'Hote.  Pmate 
Dinners.     Bist  attendance.    Reiidiiig  Rckjiu.    Hot  Batlia.    Lift. 

English,  French,  German  and  American  Newspapers, 
ALL  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Ladies'  Drawing  Room.          Vienna  Coffee  House. 
CARRIAGES     tN     THE     HOTEL- 
ELEGTRIG  LIGHTING. R.  gLUM,  Proprietor. 

CORFU. 

D1N6LETERBE  &  BELLE  VENISE. 

O  O  K.  ^  u, 

THE    ONLY    FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL. 

Correspondents  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy    Go-Op&i'aiim   Sodctiji 
Limited  J    London. 

CREUZNACH. 

KUEHAUS    HOTEL. 

Oidj/  o/tc  atfiidd  Die  Kurpuk,  and  cfmn^ckd  with  the  Bath  Etitahlishnient. 

Moderate  Charg^ea,  \ 

— rc    " 
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DEVIZES. 

THE  BEAR  HOTEL. 

LD  ESTABLISHED  FAMILY  HOTEL. 
Sitting  Booms  on  ground  floor,  with 
prtyate'entranoe.    Posting  of  e^ery  desoip* 
tion.    Telegrama ;  "  Bear,  Devlzeg." 
p.  BBYHOLPS,  Proprietor. 


0 


DiNAirr-STrs-icB'asE. 
HOTEL  DE  LA  TETE  D'OR. 

ALKXIS  DISIEBEt  Proprietor. 
P'IBST-CL  ASS,  upon  the  GRAND  PLAGE. 
"     Is  to  be  recommended  for  its  comfort. 
Penaion  from  7  &Mac«  50  centimes  per  day. 


DIEPPE. 


/ 


Facing  the  Beach,  close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

TT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ONE 
J-  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITOATED  HOTELS  IS  DIEPPE,  commanding 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will 
find  at  this  Establishment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accom- 
modation, at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading  Room,  with  French  and  English 
Newspapers.  The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quaUty.  In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully 
bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other 
Guide  Books. 

LAESONNEUX,  Proprietor. 
TaMe  d'Sdte  and  Private  D%nner$. %*  This  Hota  it  open  all  the  Tear. 

DINARD  (BRITTANY). 

11  Hours  from  Southampton  {via  St  Malo), 

The  most  Fashionable  8ea-Bathing  Besort  in  the  West  of 

France  in  Summer. 

Noted  for  its  mild  olimcUe  in  Winter.      Recommended  to  Chl/t  TermiSf 

and  CricTcet  Flayers. 
For  Houses  &  Particulars,  free,  apply  to  E.  O'RORKE,  Banker,  Binard. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL    WEBEH. 

MOST  Beautiful  and  Central  Situation.  Directly  opposite  the 
Picture  Gallery,  Museums,  Boyal  Opera  House,  General  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office.  Lift,  Beading  Boom,  Smoking  Boom,  and  every  comfort 
Pension.    Arrangements  on  yery  Moderate  Terms. 


DRESDEN. 

HOTEL    BELLE   VUE. 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
160    COMFORTABLE    ROOMa 

HUGO  WELZEB,  Manager. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  DE  ROME  (STADT  ROM). 

ENTIRELY  RENEWED.    Proprieter,  MAX  OTTO. 

JN  uJcest  and  most  comfoilalile  poaVWott  oi\i3DLCt\ni«u,-Q»u««XNA  *!i\  OdS^wte  '•north 
Hotel  of  First  order, -wltix  an  coTntox\ittti3LXBod.«taXft\.\V«afe%.    ici 
«o  cbai^e  for  light  and  A.ttea4aac«,   "Rft&^n^B.wsm.   'fi^'flii 
for  longer  stoy.  — 


I 


\ 
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DRESDEN. 

MISS     BEIL'S     First-Class     Pension. 

23,,  littTTICHAUSTR, 
Well  Located.     Comfortable  Apartments.     Refined  Society. 

Gvpd  Table.     Moderate  Charges,     Bath  in  the  House. 


DRESDEN.: 
HOTEL    DE    MOSCAU. 

Fxcmlleni  ITotelfor  fbtmiliet. 
MODERATE    CKAAQE8,      PENSION. 
A.  SIOFFREGEN.  Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, 

Far  A  FttU  Afconut,   wlib  JlToAtnUrqu,  of  Om 

GEBMAN.  FLEUISH  und  DUTCQ  BCHOOUi 

or  FAISTING.  KB 

KXJGLIIR'S     HAIS^DBOOK. 

Lv  Two  Vols,  Sie. 
JOTTN  MUKEAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


ENCELBERG. 

THt  VALLEY  OF  ENGEI.BERG  (3200  ft,  hfRh)  new  LucBTBe, 
8ea80D  l&tb  Majr-^Otlli  Septt' tuber.. 

KURHAIS    AND    HOTEL    SONNENBERG. 

THE  properly  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Summei  stay  uBTivallod  by  ita  grand 
Alplae  Bcenery,  as  well  bb  by  the  curative  f  fficacy  of  the  climato  againat  Inng  and  cUest 
diMoacB.,  oongbs,  iiervoufl  ailmeiit/i,  &c.,  *c.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  tempfTature.  Recom- 
mended by  the  higbMt  medical  autborltlefl.  The  HOTEL  SONNKNBKR<i,  iti  the  finest 
And  bealtbiest  aitoatiou  tasing  the  Titlla  ukI  the  GIftcterB,  is  OQtt  of  the  most  oomforiablti 
and  beat  nmnoged  botela  inSwiLxerlond,  Lawa  TenniB  Gronnd.  Excellent  ojid  oectr&l 
place  for  sketching,  botantdlnf;„  and  the  moet  varied  and  lutercfitlng  cxctirelona,  Tbo 
ftscent  of  the  Tttlia  is  bcBt,  raade  from  here.  Shady  Wooda,  Vapour  and  Sbowcr  Batbi. 
Watenprlng  6*^  R. ;  200  Rooms ;  PenBion  from  £2  Gs.  a  week  tipw&rds.  Decatiae  of  ite  ao 
ebeltered  Bitiiation  specially  adapted  for  a  stay  lu  May  and  June.  Resident  lilngUab 
Phyglcian.     EnglJBb  Divinfe  Scrvlca. ^^_^^^^^^^.^_^_^,^^_ 

ENGELBERG,   SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAU8  HOTEL  ET  PENSION  TITLIS. 

THIS  Firat-Clttse  Hotel*  in  the  best  situation  of  the  valley,  in  the  middle 
of  an  extensive  garden,  has  been  miicli  eularged  tmtl  improved. 
200  Beds.  Lofty  Dining  S^aloon,  Largo  Saloon  de  Re'anion,  with 
Verandah.  Smokintj-Room.  Keailing-RcKjra.  Billiards,  BalJede  Musique. 
Lift  Eloctric  Li<j;htiiig  in  all  Booms.  9  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Good 
fittendiknee,  mih  Moderate  Charges. 

English  Chapel  In  the  garden  of  the  Hotel. 

Ed.  OATTANT.  Propriet&r, 

EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE, 

OPLE'S  NEW  LONDON  HOTEL. 

Leading  Hotel  for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

CENTRAL,  adjoining  Northernhay  Park  and  near  the  CatbednJ. 
Large  covered  Continental  Oourtjard. 

Table  d'Hote.    Night  Porter.    Hotel  OmnibtiBea  and  Cabs, 

POSTING    ESTABliiamJUE^^, 

Mso  Proprkior  of  the  Globe  Hotel,  Neictou  A\^i,  Tiei6cxi> 


\ 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


ri uiis  Fi 

i.     twol 


H    Priot'8. 


HO  1  KL,  for 

WD.     160 


G.  SIMSON,  Proprietor. 


FRANZENSBAD. 

HOTEL.      ^^r>LE:R. 

Quo  Bki'CTAtiov.      Cvcmt  to  the  Baths  a>-x>  Spuikgs. 
SPLENDID   DINING   ROOMS.  EXCELLENT   KITCHEN, 

Atteutlvo  Service.        Engli-h  and  Frr  uch  epok'n. 
^^_ M.   ADLERt  Proptletor. 

FREUDENSTADT-    (2,600  feet  above  sea) 

BLACK    FOREST    HOTEL. 

RATLWAT-LTNE    STUTTGART,   OFFENBUUG,  STRASBURQ. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  ritanted  on  a  charmJng  hill,  and  anrrounded  by  a  vary 
extensive  wid  beautiful  Tark.  60  vtry  comfortable  Bedroonw  and  SaloonB,  wiib 
15  Uiilconios.  Water  and  Hi  Ilk  cures.  Elettricilj.  Maseage.  Piiie-ue«dle  and 
Sole  QalbB. 

BEST     CENTEAL     RESIDENCE    FOE    EX0TO8I0N8. 

Megant    Coarl^es    and    Landau    Carriagea    at    the    Hotel. 

TROUT     FISHING,     AND     VERY     GOOD     SHOOTJNQ. 

Moderate  Charges.       Pension. 

ERNEST  LUZ,  Jtoiok,   Propn&tor. 

'  FREIBURG    IN    BADEN. 

^'^P^^^f:  HOTEL  de  TEUROPE.  ^^^,?^^« 

T^KW  MltST-CLASS  HOl'tL  with  ovary  comfurt.  lieautiliiUy  situated  In  Oardeu 
iM  ADd  Park.  Optti  aiiJ  Covered  Ttrrmes  SLTVinn  jm  RbstJiuraiiU  Rith  on  tlie  Floor. 
I^ewert  and  Perfect  .'■anHary  Arrangemonis.  Electric  Liffht,  and  Steam  Heating. 
Moderate  Lhargefl.  Penman.  Portar  at  iho  Station.  Ooiuitjuj^  nut  nece&sary.  Tabli! 
d'Hflte  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  

GENEVA. 

EICHMOND    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

UJ: A I  TNI  E.ST  POSJTIOX.        FACiyO  l.ihF.  A. YD  MOST  HLA.VC. 

PENSION    TIEMS    FEOJC    SETEN    TO    TEN    EEANCS    PEE    DAY. 

LIFT.  BATHS.  &c.        ELECTTtIO  LIGHT. 

GENEVA. 

GRAND    HOTEL    NATIONAL. 

rnS    LARdEST   AND    BhST. 

200   KoomB    overlooking^   Lake    and    Mont    Blanc. 

IIFT,     CiAKDE.'H.     ro\4EICTi«. 


Dd.  6QERGER,  Proprietcr. 


li 


GENEVA, 

OEAND  HOT^Ia  METROPOLE. 


AOULT  FtllSt  CLAlSM  UotF.l,  OPPOSnW  THK  3xM>\^    kT&tiVklb,  K&\^^\^'«   -iX  T*i\^  \it«, 

Mo,.raU  c.ar,r>  ana  special  --^^^^^^^^^i^ 


1892. 
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GENEVA. 

GRAND    HOTEL   DE    LA   PAIX. 

goo  BOOMS.       TABIP.       LIFT. 

FInoat  HoTisc,  In  fineet  eltaatlon  In  front  of  Lake  and  Mooot  Bluo. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

Proprletor.Dlrector,  FRED.  WEBERv 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL    PENSION    VICTORIA 

CFORMEELY    HOTEL    FLAEGEL). 
Finest  rituatton,  nwr  the  English  Q&rdeQ.    Splendid  view  on  the  Lake  *nd  the  AIpSL 
Moderate  chargeg.    Eleatrlc  light.    Omnibus  at  the  a  tat  Jon,    I4fC.    Batha 

W.    HIES8,    Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 
H0TEL^PEli8I01T    BELLETtTE, 

RUE    DE    LYON. 

HEALTHY  SHufttion.  Mo5>t  extensive  and 
ebady  gronada.      Gi>mrortable  ap&rt* 
mentij  and  slngLu  room  a.     MiKbly  recom- 
mended.   Ptnflion  ffum  &  frmice  per  day. 
JEAN  SUTTERLIN, 


GENEVA, 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

F!(^st  Bunitary  arrangeoKMits.     100   well- 

fnroiflhed  rooms,  from  3  bo  3  francs  tie  bed. 

Tiii  le  A'Btxa  Dinner,  9^  fnuci  uxl  4  trmata,  "witm 

IndodAd;    6npp«r,   3  ^nciu      Pension,  fior  itar, 

7  to  10  tTftnca.     KIcmMtIc  Uglit.     Lift 


& 


mmB  HiTfL  ISOTTi 

BTDRJiULIC   LIFT   AND    RAILWAY   OFFICE. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

Only    FIRST-CLASS    HOUSE     built    for    an 
Hotel ;  in  the  healthiest  position  in  the  town. 
G.  BORGARELLO  &  CH.  SOH. 


GENOA. 
HOTEL  DE  LONDRES 

(Opposite  to  Bubattino'B  0£&oe) 
ET 

PENSION    ANGLAISE. 

The  nearest  to  the  Central 

Station. 

First-CloBs.     Fall  Sontb.     Moderate 

Prices,    Lift. 

FLEOHIA  A  FIORONI. 


M^ 


GljON  (Spain), 

QBAND  HOTEL  FBANCAIS, 
LA  IBEBLA.  » 
AQNIFICENT  SITUATION,  between 
the  two  Ik'ftcbes.  View  on  the  Port 
and  open  Sea.  Apartments  for  Fatniliea. 
T&ble  d'BJte  and  Ktrfitauraot. 

L.  MA  LET,  Proprietor. 

"GMUNDEN.      ' 
IIOTIlIi     AUSTRIA. 

A  beauiifnl,  flrHt-closB  Hotel,  with  every 
modfini  comfort,  and  large  abady  terrace  on 
the  lake.  SpecJal  anaagemonts  far  a  pro* 
tracted  t^tay.  Stearnboala  land  at  the  mtel 
Pier.  The  Hotel  la  oonductt^d  by  the  pro- 
prietor.   Lift.    PeniltiD.    Batba. 

Mr.  F.  BCBXECK. 


GREAT    MALVERN.  ,,  .    „ 

DR.  FERGUSSON'S  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  (it^i^s ) 

UNfiLK  New  iM.uKigC'TOPnL     SrA'iilB  in  nivti  p'-,,un,|-i.    f>]i»-n  all  tbc  year  round  fw 
pfltli  uts  ftiid  viiitors.      Tliorougiiiy  wantiftl   and  vMitilaUni,      '"  Home-like,"  coni- 
fortabf", refined,  mid tUeerfuL    Drawlni^-r-xjtu  the  (itiefct iu  M ilvfrro.    \.arft(y,VmftW\xvt<6.VVsA, 
Sofpary  vnstirpassed.    Every  Hydropathic  Apji\iai\ce,  V.Vtc^T\c\Vj ,NS1  eKi'^\\£!os;&V\<<!:«»a2sjfc\iV» 
JtfaA.'iaire,  etc.      Adm /rably  eulted  to  l)tr«oiii  Ua\)\6   U»  ^feV\«to»»  ^xQVlcXv\^A'^.  w  N\v^\VevX 
ConaumpUiM.    Uiwu  Tennis  and  BSlliavda  free.    QoU  CoXiXsft  cXowtXi-S-— "««^'»^^'^V^'=^^*> 
Apply  Iff.  W6rg;umHfni,  as  above,  or  hia  Secretwy . 


1 
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HAMBURG. 

HOTEH.     X>E     L'ElJItOPE:- 

REKOIVNED  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  patronizpd  by  H;R.K.  ttp.  Prince  of  Wales,  snd  by 
moBt  of  tbo  Imperial  and  EUty&l  KaiuilkH  of  Eiin>j»e.  SpN'iulid  Hliuftlion,  ovPTlooking 
the  AlBter-lJasafii.  IbO  Kooroa  dUd  ApsnnJ^vnt*,  Ult-gant  aPdfiSng  jiiid  Smoking-Booma, 
BAtlu).     Lm.    TublB  d'HAto.  B&£TTSCEH£IDER  b  BAZTDLI,  Proprietora. 


C£ 


HARROGATE. 

THE     GRANBT. 


f» 


■RiBST-OLASS  FAiyiILT  HOTEL,  ftwiug  the  Stray,    Every  aooom- 

JO      modatlon  for  visitors  and  Toufteta.    Carriageii  to  Wella  and  Batlis  every  morning 
Izee  of  charge.    Qood  StahUag.    CarriAgea  on  Mire.     TeDnls  Coun  In  llie  Grounda. 
'^m  W.  E.  MILirHR,  Proprietor. 


■  HEIOELBERG. 

HOTEL  BE  DAEMSTABT. 

■rtiiBa  Sfinntfli'  tram  the  ELaUon.  ThJa  BoUI, 
lw&q:liraU7  Ktinmtuj  OKI  tb«  BUiKuun^  BqnEre,  Two 
MiBOtas'  from  the  nftiv  Kookar  BrliiK«.  i»  wsll 
Snr  id  gooct  keeptng  and  vary  moderata 

H,  KRALIx,  Proprietor. 


HELSINGBORG-SWEOtEN. 
HOTEL    MOLBEEG. 

TfllBST-CLASS    UOTEL     Tbe    largtut  and   pjoiA 


FlVi'  Mlrialilft'  trtiiu  Itailwax  Hlatlon  hiul  Bceatuboat. 
Ittntaunuil  and  VaSi,    liatha  and  Ciuriogva  in  (Jib 

L,  GOETZE,  Proprietor. 


HILDESHEIM. 

OTEL     D'ANGLETEREE, 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTBE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Rooms  afid  Safoons,  fitted  with  every  comfort  of  Modern 
Times.  ' 
BATHS     IN    THE     HOUSE. 
OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION,       CENTRAL  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

HOMBURG. 

HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE. 

^lEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  One  of  the  best  in  the  Town. 
Commanding  a  magnificent  view.  Situated  with  the 
"  Villa  Augusta  "  in  the  extensive  Park  of  the  Hotel.  Best 
situation,  close  to  Springs,  the  Kiir8aal,and  Tennis  Grounds. 
Splendid  Dining  Koom  with  Covered   Verandahs.     Finest 

sstaurant,  ^     .     LAYDIG,  Proprietor. 


F.   A. 

HOMBURG. 
rOTEL  DES  QUATRE  8AIS0N8,  ami  VILLA,  with  the  flEeat  views 
of  the  Taonua,  kept  by  Mr.  W.  SOHLOTTERBECIC— This  flrat-rate  House  Is 
dingly  well  ettunLed  near  tbe  Soorcefl  and  ibe  Kursaal.    It  combines  every  comfort 
ible  with  taod&rAte  charges.  It  lias  a  beauUf al  Qi&r4en  tot  \>a« ums  Q^^\«t\ftA%.  '^^ijgjcs.'ia.x. 
ion.  Mild  one  of  the  best  Table  d'Hdtcs  lu  t^e  To-wn.    kETMi%isvaetA.ei  aSi.'^'5ftiS»«ife'*"^vKK* 
'ibe  OATtytuid  lAtflr  part  of  the  Season.     TatroBlftci^i^  U.'Nl.  \Xuit.vK^^«i^^«^«wsw3«. 
H.M.  the  EmpriiKii  VicUyria.  ami  H.I. 11.  Prlnceaa  YVctorta  ol  ^Itwravttai , 
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BATHS  OF  HOHBURG. 

MINEBAL    SPBINGS 

very  salutary  for  DISEASES  of  the  STOMACH  and  LTVER 

and  ATTACKS  of  OOUT. 

UNRIVALLED    SUMMEB    CLIMATE. 

SOVEREIGN  CUBE  in  NEBVOUS  DEBILITY. 

MJI^EBAL,  PINE  and  MUD  BATHS,  highly  recommended 

for  RHEUMATISM,   in  the  NEW    KAISEE- 

WILHELM'S    BATH. 

LAWN    TENNIS    GBOUNDS. 
All  kinds  of  Amusements.     Comfortable  Hotels  and  FriTate 
Houses  at  moderate  prices. 

MAGNIFICENT  KURHAUS,  with  the  well-known 

RESTAURANT. 

BATHS    OF    HOMBURG. 

HOTEL    BELLEVUE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  facing  the  Eurgarden  and  Music  Pavilion.     Small  and  large 
Apartments  with  balconies.    Excellent  ventilation  in  all  parte  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
ferfect  sanitary  arrangements.    Hydraalio  Lift.    Telephc^e.    Baths  of  every  description, 
a  May,  June,  and  September  arrraagements  for  Pension  at  moderate  prices. 

W.  yiSCHUB,  Proprietor. 

HOMBUBQ. 

HOTEL     RICHELMANN. 

PATRONIZED  BY  ROYALTY  AND  BEST  FAMILIES.  One  of  the  Best  Ftrst-Claas 
Hotels  In  the  Town.  High,  Dry  and  Airy  Position,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Town. 
Close  to  the  Enrsaal  and  the  w  ells.  Latest  Sanitary  Improvements.  Terandaba,  Beantifnl 
Garden.  Excellent  Cookery.  Choice  Wines.  Arrangements  made  on  very  retsonalde 
terms  at  an  early  or  later  part  of  the  Seagop. RtOHELMANN^    ProprMor. 

HOMBURG. 
■pOYAL  VIOTOBIA  HOTEL  ^  Patronized  by  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of 

J-\i  Wales  and  several  other  Royal  Personages.  Highest  and  Driest  Poritiofn.  First- 
Class  Hotel,  (dose  to  Springs  and  Kusaal,  fine  view  of  Taonns  Mountains.  Quiet  Apart- 
ments. Fine  Garden.  Newly  enlarged  by  T^ree  spacious  Villas.  At  early  or  later  part 
of  Season  arrangements  made  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Stag,  Roebuck  Shooting,  and 
Trout  Fishing,  free  for  guests  of  Hotel.  GUST  AVE  WEIGAND,  PropriOor. 

260  i^partments.      Handsome  Reception,  Dining,  Reading,  Billiard  and   Smoking 

Booms,  all  on  the  gronad  floor.    OrpMnmtal  Uroundi  of  Five  Aeraa     TIm  flnwt  Harliie  »ir'rii>ito  in 

the  Kingdom.     Sight  Lawn  Teania  Oonrts.    TaUe  d'Hftte  Dinner,  at  Mparate  tables  fhna  S  to  8  oleloA. 

There  isattaebed  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  lacgort  Swimminff  Batbs  in  Bngland,  tlie  tamparatiira  of  wMali  la 

rtgvJated  meoorOing  tothe  ■eBaon;alaoTzl'iatoBfl%ioBAQiA&««a«MVTCRkWaiarBatb^I>ooc>i^8bow«r, 

"-'     rnll  DMMrijrfirit  Tariff  of  Maw  Aawt,  TMeacoiBbB.'&qrtti'DtSWa.   TtAiUatMSiBfiatAT* "^ 


«««mfcoat«ro  moat  complete.    FotirM  *, 

■*«"*t»pri«chmiBaflw£vHtatfoiMiinaMTai>A, 
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INNSBRUCK, 


81   htmrs  from   London,  via  Arlherg  to  Innsbi^tick,  through  tMeti  and 
luggage  registered  through.      23  hourg  from  Pari*, 

HOTEL   TYROL.  milEbeautiful  and  alitsltercJ 

JL  situation  of  Innabracfc 
rcnflera  it  a  very  agreeable 
place  of  residonec  all  the  year 
round.  lu  Spring  as  well  as 
in  Autumn  it  is  eHpocially  to 
bo  rewmmended  as  a  stopping 
place  between  the  different 
watorino'  placea.  It  ia  also 
bo  ha  rcoommeuded  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  seaside. 

Tliree  Flrst-Class  Hotels. 

CARL  LANDSEE,  Proprietor.        Opposite  tJie  Railway  Station. 

IXNSBRUCK  la  the  centre  from  which  many  flplendid 
excuraiona  can  bo  made  in  every  direction,  and  of  any 
length.  Attrac- 
tive walks  in 
thf?  immfdiate 
oei  ghbourhood 
of  the  towDf 
ftud  the  differ- 
ent elevations, 
render  it  a  good 
place  for  walk- 
ing cures  aftor 
the  iiyBtem  oi' 
Dr.  Oertel. 


HOTEL     DE     L'EUROPE. 


^mm 

i 

'i^amd 

m 

biiil.irFi.ilfl 

1 

^-^ 

MODERATE 
CHARGES. 


POST 

TELEGRAPH 

OFFICES. 


rpjTS  climate  in    Winter,  dry, 

froni.  cold  wrmls  and  /•>gi,  bus 
attracted  many  vHsrftors  oT  Inte 
yenrd.  aud  among  those  wbo  buve 
fDUGd  ibe  greatcfit  relief  are  weak, 
coivTaledceut,  cervoua,  appctfteleas 
and  eleepltisa  person.^. 


N-.B.— Culveralty,  Gratomair. 
JVulic,  and  other  Schools.  PriYute 
leBaoaB  of  vvery  kind  are  avalliiblY>. 
■o  UuU  studies  can  bo  cnntinueti 
and  the  educatfon  of  child  reu 
carried  00. 


JOHAKN  REINHAET,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  ZUR  OOIDENEN  SONNE, 


CARL  BEEB,  Proprietor. 

The  ahoTB  Hotels  oifer  Fenfltom  at  the  moit  moderate  terms  for  the  Wiater 
Season,  according  to  rocms^  from  iL.  ^  -a^^ji^tfta^xwita.^ajfita.^'w^. 

MdeUlff  lUnstmted  Omdes  oj  Jnnslrt-tick  wnt  cm  ainA"u-al.u.u,  ^aj  VV*".  Vt^ 
prietorA  of  oboue  lIol«U,  /tee  oj  cVatije 
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"THE     RUNNACLEAVE." 

Prlvato  Hotel  and  Boapdlng  House.    Largest  in  the  Town. 
120  BEAUTIFULLY  APPOINTED  ROOMS.    CAPITAL  TENNIS  COURTS. 

LARGE    RECREATION    HALL. 

To  seat  BOO,  with  fitted  Stage  for  Prfvata  Theatricala,  OrmceTW,  Tibleaux  Vivants,  &c 

HnndBome  BJlUard  Room.      I^ark  Room  for  Amaletir  Pbotographers. 

27  Ton  Yacht,  for  sole  use  of  Vlaltore, 

OMNIBUS    MEETS     EVERY    TRAIN.       MODERATE    TARIFF, 

INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL    KREID. 

NEXT    THE    STATION.' 

Omn  ilms  by  every  Train.  Splendid  Panorama  from  every  Koom 
68  well- furnished  Bedrooma  and  Saloons,  with  every  modem 
comfort.    Lift.    No  charges  for  service. 

VERY  GOOD  BESTAURANT,     EXCELLENT  WINES, 

JOHN    KREID,   Proprietor. 

INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL  -  DPE]VSIO:Pr, 

JUNGPRAU. 

F.  SEII*ER-STERCHI,  Proprietor. 

fl^HIS  Eatabliehment,  witli  two  Branch  HoTifles,  is  situated 
^  in  the  centre  of  the  HSheweg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  yiew  of  the 
Jnngfran  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  reoommenda  itself  for  its 
delightful  poflition,  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  aeoommodation. 

TABLE   D'HOTE  AT  2   AND   6.30   O'CLOCK, 

DINNERS  A   LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,  GUIDES,  AND  HORSES  FOR 
MOUNTA.TK  ^XCA3^^\OU^. 

OMNIBUS  WAlXmQ  KT   NU-  "TV^^  ^-^K^X^-^^ 
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INTERLAKEN. 

RUQEN    HOTEL,   JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

FIBST-GL  ASS  Hotel  and  Pensioii,  160  Bed&  Situated  in  the  healthiest 
poRltion,  30  metres  higher  than  InterUtken,  with  Splendid  View  on  the  JangftM 
and  SUverhorn.  Lift,  Ulectrlc  Light,  &c.  Sorroonded  by  Terraces  and  Ghudens.  Penaioa 
from  10  to  16  francs,  acoording  to  Eloom.  Hedaced  Prices  in  May,  Jane,  and  after 
15th  September.    Season,  May  to  October.  J.  OESCH-MuLLKB,  /Yoj>rietof.  _ 

INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL    BEAU    SITE-PENSION. 

IN  a  very  quiet  position,  specially  adapted  for  a  long  star.    Splendid  view  of  the  Jang« 
frau,  Mottch,  and  Kiger.    Large  shady  Garden.  Play  Groands,  Baths.     Terms  strictlj 
moderate.    Arrangements  for  Families.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

Bkanch  Housb— HOTEL  DU  LOUVRE  CANNES.  J.  WUBTft  nraprietar. 

INTERLAKEN.  '         .■ 

HOTEL      aSTATIONAIj. 

PENSION     WTDEB. 

'    COMMANDS. A  MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OF  THE  JUNGFRAU. 

Bxoellent    Cooking.     Moderate    Chargres.     Pension^  flrom  € 
francs  a  day. 


INTERLAKEN  (Sulste). 

GRAND    HOTEL 
METROPOLE. 


LIFT. 

P.  BOYELDIEU,  Manager. 


LAKES    OF    KILLARNEY. 

For  a  Description  of  the  Scenery  and  a 
Guide  to  the  District,  see 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO  IREUND. 

Post  8vo.,  lOs. 


JOHN  MUBBAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


LAKES    OF    KILLARNEY. 

THE   LAKE    HOTEL" 

It  is  essential  to  apprise  Tourists  that  there  is  at  Kiliamey,  but  One  JSttaUiskment  called 

It  is  situated  in  (be  Bay  of  Castlelough,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake,  in  the 
centre  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the  Lakes,  within  ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  Bailway  Station, 
and  two  minutes'  walk  from  public  road,  where  GibngarrifF  Car  stops  to  let  down 
I)a98engers.  Its  grounds  adjoin  those  of  Mnckross  in  which  is  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  the 
same  name,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  preserved  ruins  in  Ireland. 

THE    LAKE   HOTEL   OMNIBUS   attends  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains. 

Easy  terms  made  for  parties  remaining  a  week  or  longer,  and  a  specially  reduced  TariiF 
struck  for  winter  months  (October  to  May,)  inclusive.     Billiards.    Bi^.    Lawn  Tennis. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Manager.       E.   M.  BEBNARD,   Proprietor. 
N.B.—It  is  the  only  Hotel  in  KiUarney  sittutted  o»  the  Lake  Shore. 

KILLARNEY    LAKES. 

By  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Special  Permissioii. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 


E 


FATRONISED  BT 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  HJl.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  CONNAUGHT, 
The  Royal  Pamllles  of  Prance  and  Belgium,  &c.,  tbe  Nobility  and  Gantiy  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  leading  American  FamUios. 
rriHIS  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  facing  Innisfellen,  within  ten  minntea' 
-L    drive  of  the  Kailway  StatVon,  and  a  &VxoTt,  di&t&nce  from  the  far-famed  Gap  of  Donloe, 
/or  wiiicli  It  is  the  nearest  Btai  ting  polTit.. 

Open  throughout  the  Xear.         Ta.\Ae  Ii'YLc»\»  «M«Va%  X>aa  ^«a.as»v. 

POSTAL.  TT?.i.VAB.APR  0¥V\<m  Y&  -^WE.  W3VS^^ 


.,h.rape^^^VhW-«il^^-„l  C.ta^.  Large  C^.^;jl^  jiAD^O 


HOTEL  ^^^'^SS.^^-^^^^^^ 


5TEL  ^^^TSSia^B-...^^^^    ^,^^^ 


I  I  lllll' 

HOTEL  WW^I^PiSs 


I  liiiM' 


i;U<^diB« 


ilvftl 


from  Genoa,    o  T^loet  ^^^   ^^,„\^c,i  ^J  *%.iud  ot  ^''6.^^     ,ucce\  by 


-\M!i5^^ 
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LOCH     LOMOND. 

TAEBET  HOTEL 

18  the  most  commodiona  oa  the 
Lake.    ParttM  Boarded  on  Moderate 
TermB. 

A.  H.  MACPHER80N,  Proprietor. 


LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  RIGI. 

Oomfortable,  pleasant   sitxiatiGaL 

Open  from  15th  APRIL  to  6th  OCTOBBR. 


LUCHON,    BAGN^RES    DE,     PYRENEES. 

GRAND    HOTEL    RICHELIEU. 

{Hotel de  8,M.Uro%ie  ffoOande.) 

200  Booms,  10  Salons.    Splendid  yiew. 

Villa  Qradenae,  to  l-et.    Onmiboa  at  ail  Tralna      LQITIS  ESTRADEt  Proprietor. 

LYNTON,   NORTH    DEVON. 

ROYAL  CASTLE  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Patronized  hy  the  English  and  Continental  Boyal  Families. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  espeoially  favourite  and  attrac- 
tive. 'Table  d'Hote.  Beading  and  Drawing  Booms.  New 
Smoking  and  Billiard  Payilions,  all  Facing  the  Sea.  Magnificent 
Views,  and  Ornamental  Grounds  of  Twelve  Acres.  Private  Hotel  and 
Boarding  House  attached.    ELEGTBIG    LIGHTING. 

TH08.  BATTFill,  Proprietor. 

LYONS. 

HOTEL    UNIVEES, 

FACING  PEBEAOHE   STATION. 

THE    KOST    COHFOBTASIiE. 


First  Class.  Full  South. 


Mrs.    DUFOUR    IS    ENGLISH. 

LYONS. 

GKIND  HOTEL  DE  LYON. 

PLACE  DE  LA   B0UB8E. 

FIRST-CLASS     HOTEL. 
]MCod.ei*ate    OHetf^em, 

MACON. 
GBAND    HOTEL    DE    L'EUBOPE. 

Five  minutes'  from  the  Station. 

/    WIBST-OLAS8,  and  well  situated,  with  view  of  Moat  Blana.     Reoommended  to  Families.    loteifirater. 

tmlnt  and  trains  a«IiuMOiai  at  Vttoon.  -Wtawa  tox  i»» ^ 2— 


^omParia. 
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MALMd   (SWEDEN). 

HOTEL     HORN. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  oonrpleiely  renewed,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  commanding  n 
fljie  view,  opposite  the  Railway  nud  Poat  OtRt».  Comfortably  fiuruiahed.  Qoail 
CuoUng.  R^to^uraat  imd  Cafe.  ColJ  and  Warm  Baths.  Private  DlDncrs.  Moderate 
CbargCB. I.  g.  H.  HOBN^  I^oprletor. 

MAIiMQ     (SWTlBEliO. 


FIKST-OLASS  HOTEL.  Iho  Largest  and  most  Comfortable  in  the  Tovm,  new  and  richly 
fitted  up,  100  rooms.  Situate  on  the  ffreat  Square,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Railway 
StAtions  and  Steamboat  LaudiuKd-  Oo^i  of  the  most  commodloua.  aod  rcapectiDK  cbarges, 
one  of  the  cbe«pe»t  boteU  in  Acaudinsiviju  RcKtma  from  i  krona,  upwarda.  Hatlis  and 
carriage  in  the  hmtc).  MtsaLi  a  la  Carte,  at  all  boxira.  Prumpi  and  polite  atMDdance. 
Dinner  kept  ready  for  paaaengira. 

MARJENBAD. 


FlltST-CIiASS  HOUaiC,  patroniflcd  by  Eagllah.      Elevated  position,  now  the  Springs 
and  Batb  EletablldlimeutB.    Slnglti  Roouiii  and  Family  Apartmonts,  furaisbcd  witli 
every  modera  comfort  and  luxury.    Carriages  for  Excureiond.    Omnibus  nt  all  Ttalna^ 

HAMMEBSCHmn?,  Propnetor> 
MARIENBAO. 

HOTEL     KLINGER, 

FmST  and  Largest  Hotel,  with  private  houses,  HALBMA YR'S  HOUSE» 
MAXHOF  No,  J  00,  and  the  recently  opened  HOTEL  ELINGEK.  late  Stadt  I>re«den, 
oouneded  wllb  the  Old  Houae.  Most  beAntifml  eitufttiou  of  the  Spa,  eitaated  at  the  corner 
of  the  Pramenade  on  the  Kreuzbriuiaen  and  the  Parlt,  commaudiog  a  charming  view. 
Newly  and  elegantly  furniflbed.  360  Rooms  and  Saluons.  Readings  CJoQvexaatlon,  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Lighting.  All  the  Paining  Salouna  Redecorated.  Lift.  Table 
d'HSte  «Jad  k  La  Carte.    Meals  sent  out  litto  prtrate  bousea. 

Carriage*  at  tJtti  Hotel.     Omnibut  at  the  Station, 

In  answer  to  several  InqnlrUv,  the  Proprietor  bn^  to  Intimate  ihjit  he  doM  not  keep 

Toaters,  nod  therefore  b^a  ut  vara  Tra^rellers  agalnet  aoy  false  »tat(MD«ata  reapeotliig  bia 

Hotel  being  full,  .tc  ^    j^    HAI^M AYR,  Proprietor. 

Valaia,       —       MARTIGNY,       —       Suisse. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DIT   MONT    BLANC. 

THE  Firat  and  the  Largeat  Hotel  at  Martigny.  150  Beds,  Newly 
Furniflht'd  tbronghouL.  Twenty  new  Balcotdce.  Splendid  Views-  Billiard, 
Smoking,  and  Reading  Soqmfl.  Majipilfllcent  shady  English  Garden  in  front  of  the  huude, 
with  fouutain.  Electric  Llj^bt^tbrougbuat.  Kvery  comf<frt.  Carrlagea,  Good  Service, 
Moderate  Fricgti.  O.  CORXPT-BRUNNEB.  Proprtfltof. 

MAYENCE. 

RHINE    HOTEL. 

FmST-CLA.3S  HOTEL.  B'inest  Position  and  Splendid  View  of  the 
Rhine.  Especially  rec4>mHi«nded  to  English  and  American  Trarellers.  R^join", 
including  Light  and  Attendance,  from  2  francs  50  c«ntlmett.  Omnibus  at  Station.  Fo-  .t 
long  auy  Pension. W-    BC^MMEL. 

MAYENCE.  "*■ 


WELL-KNOWN    FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL.       Thorough    Comfort, 
VY     excellent  Cookiag,  Choice  Winej.  at  Moderate  Charges.    Since  the  removal  of  the 
railway,  tho  Finest  arul  Best  .Situated  Hotel  in  tho  Tqkh,  affording  an  open  view  of  the 
ririr.    Favourite  and  qniet  stopping  place  fi>r  excursions  Into  the  \ie\^^lAbw.M\is*A.    '9*^!*ii\»X 
armngemeBts  for  Wiai&r  abode.     Opitusite  the  UndlQK  p\aofcQt  \>a<i  «A*A\n.sr^%.    Crta;c«ts>iiA 
meets  ill  trains,      Proprlocor :  RTJDOIjPH  SEIDEI*.  /or  \fe,ars  MinvaQeT  of  t.\U  H«i\<H. 


^ 
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MENTONE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  VENISE. 

ASC1V81VB.  LOT. 

FIBST-CLASS  English  House,  sitiuted  in  a  Urge  garden,  tall  sonth,  far  from  the  aei. 
Reetaorant,  Smoking  and  Reading  Booms.    Sout£. 
J.   BOMAZZI,  ProprieUr. 

MENTONE.    (IST  CLA88  HOTEL.) 

HOTEL      DE      BELLE     VUE. 

THIS  weU-known  ESTABUSHlfENT  is  beautifoUy  situated  in  the 
best  qnarter  of  the  Town,  with  a  vast  Garden,  and  affords  eveiy  EDgliah  oomfint. 
Patronized  by  the  Royal  Family  of  England.    Lawn  Ttnnii  Court,    Aseen»eur.    Lift. 

Qt,  ISITABD,  Proprietor. 

MILAN. 

HOTEL    DE    ROME. 

ADMIBABLT  sitoated,  full  South,  on  the  Ciorso,  a  few  steps  firom  the  Duomo.  Seals, 
and  Galleries.    This  Hotel,  comfortably  tarnished  and  fitted  op  with  the  greatest 
care,  Is  warmly  recommended  to  Engli&h  travellera  for  its  comfort  and  moderate  cbaiges. 
Branch  House— PIAZZA  FONTANA,  8  and  lo. 
LIFT. BOBELLA  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


MILAN. 

HOTEL    METROPOLE. 

THE  only  Hotel  on  the  Piazza  del  Daomo.    First  Class  with  moderate 
Charges.    Hydraulic  Lift.    Tariff  in  every  Boom.    Highly  recom- 
mended to  English  and  American  Families. 
Ij.   buff.   Proprietor. 

MOSCOW. 


HOTEL  SLATUnSEY  BAZAB. 

The  Largest  First-Class  Hotel  In  this  Town, 

gPI^EKDID  T\£;3TftU^AKT,  l^EftDlKQ, 
ftKD    BftTH^T^00JVI3. 

diglisli   andL   Frencli  P^e>vspa.pei*s« 

ALL    LANGUAGES   SPOKEN. 


Omnibus.     Interpreters  to  all  Railway  Stations. 


1892. 
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W  ILAN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

MODERN  Omfort,    Railway   Booking  Office,    Luggage  Registered 
TUfCugli.     Hydraulic  Lift,     Steam  Healiag  aQd  Electric  Light  Id  eve^  room. 
J,  BFATZt  Co-proprietor  of  the  Gradd  BoteS  at  Venice  and  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Leghorn^ 


MOSCOW. 

rpHE  bo8t  situated  in  tlie  centre  anil  ln^althiest  part  of  the  Town,  near 
-L.  all  the  places  of  intorc«^t  euid  principal  bLLHlue^  quartei,  Euglii^l)  spoken.  OniDibas 
V^teta  all  trains.  a,  CliATJSES',  Proprietor. 

Formerly  Manager  of  thf  ,\fidiand  tlofct,  Lantloii,  ami  of  l}i^  Schndiii-rhof,  tuctrne, 

NANTES, 

HOTEL    BE    PRANCE. 

PLACE  GRASLIN.      VERY  FINE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.   Entirely  renovated.    Large  and  Bmall  Apart- 
meoifl  for  Familien.    Blttlug  Rooms.    Bedrootna  from  2  fr.  Tabic  d'H&te.    Bestaorant. 
lillectric  Light.     Teltpbone. 

(mnHxiis  and  (yirriagex.     English  gpokcn.  DOIUET,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 


NUREMBERG. 

GOLDEN 


EAGLE. 


FIRST-CLAMS  HOTEL,  wtll  situated,  opposite  tLe  Kriegerdenkmal, 
m-wly  re'bullt.  coataliLft  110  elegantly  furnlBhed  Ri.oDOSaud  Saloons,  aod  \a  modi 
freqoeDt«d  by  EDgliah  and  American  &mllldfl.  ArraxigeroeiiU  mads  with  KamUlM  aod 
Single  persona.     Batti&  la  the  bonsp.    Carriagea,     Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Station. 

L.   8CHLENK.  Proprietor. 

NURNBERG    (NUREMBERG).* 
HOTEL    BAYERISCHBR-HOF. 

in  (lio  contra  of  tLe  towD,  U  biglily  K(ii.rlkia  of  hj  Eoglub  and 

uJ  Tu^rilerate  cbarge«.    Um  twen  Kitaoti^  unlarpiBii,  and 

Liadlei'  anil  lia^teg Saloon.  SmoUng  Boom,  Ai\,  aaii 

r-Jgu  N«int«per«.    Uarria«M  at  lli«  Bold.    Omuiboaaa 

-  il.'lL'l;  Dlrlne  S«rTic«  evfirr  Hunilwy, 

O.  F-  ACINOSE,  Uanagor. 


^'SIB  Flnt-Tiite  aod  Bnpprior  lIcnUJ, 
AfMruMa  Travtrllfini  ior  1«  geu* 
ooafalDR  aow  10€  irfrll-fBtnlnJiotl  n- 
«  leantlfal  large  Dioiug-iiiiurTi.     I: 

to  AOd  Crum  e»ch  Irn  J u^     JiJiglisKCLu 


03TEND. 
MERTIAN'S 

FAMTT.Y    HOTEL   AHfD 
PENSION. 

Ctou  to  the  Sea  arid  Kuriaal.    !Mephone. 

NERVI. 
HOTEL    VICTOHTA. 

A^ear  the  S&i  and  Bailwoij  Station. 

IB  MINUTES  FflOM   ClENOh, 

SroppiNQ  Place  wo&  AtLExPttEsaTRACss, 

OSTENB. 

HOTEL    DE    LA    PLAGE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  FACING  THE  BATHING  PLACE. 
Open  frQin  the  Ut  June  to  15th  October.     Highly  recommends, 

J.  and  O.  THOMA,  Froprietora. 

PALERMO. 

HOT  E  Li    DE    PRANCE, 

rBQTTENTED  by  English   and  Atn^^'tkan  fatnllFos;   has  many  Btumy  rooms;  In  t2iQ 
tealthieflt  posttiun  In  Pakriuo,  facing  th^  beautiful  Garden  Garjimldl,  Piazza  Mftrloa, 
near  tlie  Botauical  Ganli-ti  and  ViUa  Olulia.    Firfit-nite  Caisliie. 

Ktighsb  and  American  NowEpapcTB.    'iVoiitiL^T^  CLM^'aa^'ft, 


MClraberg— see  6\bq  p.*^. 


Ai^ 
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NEUHAUSEN-SCHAFFHAUSEN,  Falls  of  the  Rhine. 


HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

F.  WEGENSTBIN,  Proprietor. 


■pmST-CLASS  HOTEL,  replete  with  every  comfort,  in  the  best 
■^  position  opposite  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  and  Five  miautee*  walk 
firom  NeuhauaeE  Station. 


NO  GEATDITIES  to  the  SERVANTS.    200  BOOMS. 


' 


Splefidid  View  of  the  RhInefallSf  the  Castle  of  Laufen, 

and  the  Swiss  Alpine  Chain. 

FINE       PARK       AND       GARDEN. 

RAILWAY  TICKETS  ISSUED  AT  THE  HOTEL. 
Special  arrangements  for  a  protracted  stay* 

The  Englifih  Church  Semce  is  at  the  Schweizerhof. 

Omnibuses  at  Neuhausen  and  Schaffhausen, 

By  means  of  Electricity  and  Bengal  Lights,  and  dirwUd  from 
the  Sehweuerhoft 

THE  FALLS  0¥  TM  ^m^^  KSvt  ILLUMINATED 

ETety  "Kight  Avirm^  ICkv^^  ^vHsmieiT  %e««Ks.. 


ADVERTISER. 


PARIS. 

HOTEL    MIRABEAU, 

8,    ICue    de    la   Palac,    8. 

Patronized  hy  the  JRoyal  Families  of  several  Courts  of  Europe. 

BEAUTIFULLY  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  tbo  City;  the  prettiest 
Court- Yard  in  Paris.  Rostanrant  a  la  oarts^  mnd  Private  DinneTs 
at  fixed  pricoB.  Apartments  of  all  aizes  for  Familiea  and  Gentlemen. 
American  and  English  Piipere.    Lift,  &c. 

PBTXT  (TTiicle  and  IVepbew)*  Proprietors. 

RAND   HOTEL  BEAU    SEJOUR. 


rm^^Sm^.^ 


-&^ 


iST-OLASB.    Bdoommended  for  ita  Comfort.    Incomparable  position 
for  beauty  of  tb«  FaQorAXoa.    AparlineDta  for  Famtlies,  with  view  embntcing  the 
Pyreii6es.  £;s.ce]leDt  Cooking  and  lTr«prujichabI<]  at U'nd&nce.  BOURDETTB,  Propn«<or. 
The  Draia&ge  perfected  under  the  most  modem  system. 


HOTEL 


PAU. 

BE 


FRANCE 


riTHIS   FIRST-CLASS   HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Place  Royale,  com- 
J-     mands  the  inost  splendid  view  of  the*  whole  chain  of  the  Pyriijfies,  and,  la  aiyoinlag 


to  the  Engliab  Club.    Improved  Lift 


gABDEHES  FBEBES^  Proprietora. 


GRAND    HOTEL,    GASSION. 

SFLESDW  VIEW  UrON  TH^  T^B-iL^^lgS), 
Situation  full  South.  Tu\ft.  aWi"BjQC«n». 

Arrangementa  with  FamUlBa  foT  aVm%  «\&Y  •  ,  ->,« 


A 
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PENZANCE. 

MOUNT'S    BAY    HOTEI 

On  the  EspIuiAde.    Facing  tbe  Sea.    Fnll  Soath  aspect. 
Ladies'  OolTee  and  Drawing  Booms.  Omnibus  and  Porter  meet  aU  Trains. 
MODERATE  TARIFF. 
C.  BAI«Ii,  Froprial 


GRAND  ^HOTEL. 

Moderate  Charges. 

W.  OABBBXOHT. 
SPEAKS   GOOD  ENGLISH. 


PISA. 

Royal  Victoria  H( 

OlMua.      Qreat  AttentloxL 
RECOMMENDED. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Oniy  SoM  with  Sea  View. 

(ON  THE  HOB.) 
Fadug  Sound.  Breakwater,  fee.    MaH  Steamers  anchor  in  sl^t.    Pnblic  Booms,  and 
Booms,  with  Balconies.  JAMBS  BOHN,  - 


POITIERS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE.— First-GlaBS  and  reoommeiid< 
Families  and  Tourists  for  its  comfort  and  good  management.  The  most  cen 
the  Town,  near  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Prefecture,  Telegraph,  Post  Office,  Museum,  His) 
Monuments,  and  Promenades.  Speciality  of  Fowls  and  trulBed  P&tes  of  all  sorts.  Cat 
for  Drives.    Bailway  Onmihus  calls  at  Hotel. 

BOBI.IN-BOUCHABDBAU,  Proprlet 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  ENaLISOHER  EOF. 

Well-known  Flrst-Class  Family  Hotel,  Central  Sltual 

The  Next  to  the  Dresden  a/nd  KarUhad  BaUtoay  Station. 

PATRONIZED    BY    ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN    FAMIL 

Deservedly  Beoommended.      Moderate   Charges. 
^ Iiarge  Restaurant. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL     DE     SAXE, 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Next  to  the  Dresden,  Yienna,  Carlsbad  and  Breslau  Station— (no  need  of  carrlsi 

SPLENDID  GARDEN-ILLUMINATED  FOUNTAIN. 
BEADING      AND      CONVERSATION      ROO 

ELECTRIC     UGHT     \U    KV>l-   ^<^0^AS: 
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PRAGUE, 

HOTEL   VICTOKIA. 

FIEST-CLASB  Family  Hotel  in  the  centie  of  the  towu.    Patronize<l  by 
Engliah  and  Americana,    Firet-rate  attendftnoe.    Mcderate  Oharges. 
O.  &  H,  IKTEJjZBR,  Froprietora. 

PBAGUB. 


CLOSE    TO    THE    RAILWAY    STATION. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

PRAGUE. 

Hotel  Ei'zherzoff  StepJuin, 

FIRST  CLASS  noTEL,  on  thf  "  Wcnieleplat/, '  ot  are-i  to  tboiUiilway  StatlODB  and  the 
Poet  and   lelegmph  Office.     Elegantly  fiirnishBtl  Kooojs  anil  ApartineQt.<;.    <jarden. 
BesUtoriuit.  Vitiim<dtie  CufTee  1ii>ub(>.    Splendid  Cooking  and  gaud  W  ioea,  Botbs.  Telephone. 
CurlAges.     Station  of  the  Tram  Cars.    Omnibus  at  the  Sl-^itloH. 
^ W.   HAUNER,  Pboprietob. 

(Waldeck.)       PYBMONT-LES-BAINS.       tOarmajay.) 

GRAND    HOTEL,  DES    BAINS    (WrTH  Depenkhce). 

-*  iii>n.     The  ]ir'»ri'Bl  Holel  In  iLe  Si.rlii};*,  the  jii'jui-l|ju.l  Allt>-»,  ui'l  tV' mpni»<lf  j.    1  his  Uot^'t 

ti  m  1 11^1  for  Itai  eiceUeu»OaiiJii««iitl  Chi>k«  Wlne^,    6t<kIiu1  ainuit^ettieuta  luads  for Vbitonlr 

itH-  v>t  <^  k  or  ujaUKfii.  Air  rtcli  lu  ozuie.  HniiLiii|ir  and  k'>m1  Tiont  tuhiag  ttt»  for  the  gOHlt  ixf  iho  Bot«L 
Lawn  J'cnuiii.  CiTKjQflt.  OuTlitga  Mid  PliaetOiUt  f <  r  ibi»  PuiL  Ttihw  most  rftuanaola.  feiudaii  frcxn 
5  MuHia  n^wnide  for  (nil  tioard  and  lodKliig.  th*^*  (  nl;  Motel  ciomuiaulciitjiig  will)  ttao  fcrmj^lnuaa  GWh 
IiUl«tilkhineiit  The  iipvr  Ulna  Baiths  will  te  <^pen  thlm  .'eiisoa.  Buglieh  and  French  ifpol(»ji.  Omuibq&tA 
all  T^taiita  l'jnn'>ai  >»ii  ha  i-«K:)it>d  In  SO  Uuiam  via  Flui-Jiiju.-.  Tijroti(fb  TkkstR  iaeae^i  ai  Tkiuria  SiatUin 
dUectto  Pfrromil  Tl»QtiteDb.jru'.  PjOtbiAr,  Luhli*!,  HaoK^ln— lifixiCrr^bM  iurt  dAV- 

VOLK33K6   BEOTHiB9,_Propyietorg. 


Bathing:   Establishments   of   Bagatz  -  Pfafers. 

Tlierraal  springs  df   375''—  i-Wt?'^  F.  same  water  as  in  Wikibsid-Oastein, 

Grand  Hotel  Quellenhof. 
Grand  Hotel  Hof  Ragatz. 

BletlrJcLight  and  Elf  ctric  Lift".  IJailvray  Oflice.  Telephone.  Large  and  Shady  Qardana. 
Lawn  Tennlrt  and  oth^r  Garden  Oamefl.  Magniflc<nlflltuation.  8pl''ndW  View  on  the  Alps. 
Salntary  Clin  ate.  Tbree  Cuitagi  tt  aud  Qrat-rale  ftrranytMncDt  ot  uie  liatha  lieloriging  to  ihe 
H6tel8.  !3t<>r'|»ii»«  Plate  for  Tia^.-ellerft  going  to  the  Lui/aJlue.  tJoiii  for  table  Carriages  to 
all  dircctloaa  at  panie  fane-  as  itum  Ctiiic. 

Soientifio  Massage  System :  Or.  Metsger  attended  to  by  a  Swedish  Speoialistf 

Y  ^a  ktrt^j       l^kM  i*or*  f»  1     '"  midst  of  the  gardena,  lignted  by  ekotridty. 
XjLtt  J/t.      ^1.  #e  /  dCf  C€  f'  Concert  Hull  and  Readhig  Koom. 

BILLLiBD,  BAR,  A.ND   SMOKING   EOOMS.  { 

Grand  Terrace  In  face  uf  the  mouniJiltia,    Thrr«  grand  oonoerta  daily.  " 

Bath  Hotel  Pfafers 

At  the  entrance  of  the  world -re  nowucd  i^orgoff  the  J'amina.  Three  niilea  from  ISagatz. 

The  AdministratioTii  oi  Vc^^  ^^^O^cs^s^ 
JBstablishments    oi    ^^^laXa^-^^^^;^ 
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SilkN    RESIMIO,  Italy* 

Grand  Hotel  des  Ang 

f;STBICTliY  PIRST-CIjASS  PAMTLY  HOTEl 

THE  nXKRT  AND   BEST  SITUATION. 

ENGLISH  HAN'ITARV  DRAINA{5R  NO  CE8SPO0] 

ONLY  HOTEL  IN  S<1N   REMO  SUPPLIED  WITU  TOE  ELECJTRK 

HYDRAUI.IC  LIFT. 

SATISFACTORY   TERMS    FOR    SEASON. 


6;^.  CONIO,  Proprieto 


RENNES. 

GRAND    HOTE 

JTJLiLIEN,  Proprietor.    GBIVOIS,  Sxiooesvor 

FIBST-CLASS,  well  recommended,     English  Spo! 
English  Newgpgpere.     Oainibua^  the^Station. 

HOTEL  AND  PENsloN  RIGl-SCHEIDE 

TEBMINUS  Station  of  the  Rigi  Kaltbad-Scbeidegg  Railway, 
lently  suited  for  Tourtsta  ind  Pensioners,  retiston  by  n  Btay  of  not  1«M 
dATK,  7  francs  to  12  tr&nca.  Boom  included.  Liberal  treatment 
tbe  Alps  Afl  beautiful  u  at  Klgi  Kulm,    KngUsh  Service.     Lawn  Toiinim  Uroui 

Dr.  R.  STIERLIN-HA 


HOTEL  DU  LION  D'OR 

AND  PKINCE  or  WAL,ES'B. 

THE  moftt  arlfitocrutlc  of  the  tovm,  and  tlip 
only  oQv  actually  in  f^ont  of  the  Cathe- 
dml.  HouJwntfiltU  for  Ladles.  Verr  nicfl 
Garden,     Englivh  spoken. 


entj 


HOME. 
ROTEL  X>'AKOI.2¥Vllll 
rriUB  I3i>te!  JiConvenieDlIy  and  bcallhUj 
'^  in  the  fctiitni  of  ihn  cJiy.  brt-wc«n  I 
Ktid  the  I'iaiTZB  <li  t^t'Bfli'i,  ukI  clti<^  to 
Ttlecnph  OfHcM.  Vlaiti«B  niajr  raly  i 
KitEliiiJt  contrort,  Chvpea  modemta.  { 
whola  ytitur,  Mnch  frniUBntvd  h)r  Knglli 
tiiToljir  kth-ntikm  |iald  to  tba  oooklnnc  taU 
r.Jr.     SlLEXZI,  rnrriftt'^r   O.SIURHZI,! 


HIGHEST  P08I 
IN  ROME, 

'^  Situattd  on 

Commanding  fine ' 
Rome  and  Ca 

ENGLISH  HC 

BISTELWICK  &  HAS) 


ROME. 

HOTEL 


RUS 


^ 
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ROME. 

PENSION-TELLENBACH. 

Due  Haeelll  66,  close  to  Piazza  dl  Spagna  and  the  Plnelo. 

SiV&LISS    A.VD     GKJLifA.V    FIRST-CLASS    rjLMILT    PSNSION. 

PATRONIZED    BY    DISTINGUISHED    ENGLISH    FAMILIES. 

Beading-  &  SmokingT  Boom.    Lift.    TelegramB :  TeUenbaoh.  Bomaii 

BATH8  ON  ET£BT  FLOOB.     TESHS  MODEBATE.     NIGHT  FOBTEB. 

HOTEL  AKEANGEMEXTS  IF  DESIRED. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL 

open  place  of  'Piazza  dl 
Spagna, 

-.U    SOUTHS  — 

^HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR.    VERY  GOOD  COOKING, 
MODERATE   CHARGES. 

PH.  SILENZI,  Proprietor. 


L 


ROME. 

GEAND  HOTEL  MAEINI. 

First-Olass,  tJBiivalled  for  its  healthy,  (^met,  and  central 
situation.    Full  Soutli.    lift.    Electric  Light. 

{OPEN    ALL    THE    TEAR.) 


1 
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NURNBERG. 

HOTEL  WURTTEMBERGER  HOF 

PropnctOT)  I**  S>  KEBERa 

OlOM  to  the  Station.  No  'Bus  rMeded.  RR8T^LA88  FAMILY  HOTEL- 
The  laigest  and  best  Bituated  in  the  town.  130  Bedrooms  and  Saloons 
with  200  beds.  Facing  the  Baaway  Station,  Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 
Close  to  the  German  Muaenm  and  LcMeox  Chorch.  Mostly  freqnented 
by  Eoglish  and  American  fieonilies.  The  only  Hotel  in  the  place  with 
comfortable  Bedrooms  <m>  the  ground  floor,  and  nice  Gkurden  where  all 
meals  can  be  served  in  the  open  air.  Beantifol  Dining  Booms,  Gon- 
Tersation,  Beading,  and  Smoldng  Boom,  Baths,  and  Oarriagea  in  the 
Hotel    Pension  in  Winter  time. 

"  ROYAT    LES    BAINS. 

GRAND      HOTEL. 

nSST'CLASa   hotel.      MTnJU.UZIC  ZIJFT. 

OPEN   FEOM    15xH    MAY   TO    16th    OCTOBEB. 


(3937  ft.  above  the  Sea.)         ST.  BEATEN  BERG.         (Swltaerland.) 
'  AliPB  VBOl 


THIS   Hotd   if  morh    freqtiented    by   Bd«IWi 
TiunillM      Muula    in    &    RiiuitlAil   flihuUnn. 


■mronndad  bj  est«nsive  meadowiL  Lawn  Teimia 
■ad  PleMora  Onmnds.  100  Comfortolile  Boonu 
with 


imEWLT  fitted  up,  wHh  a  taffltamt  Ttaw  c 
^ t Lake, OberkmdMoantalM ud  tholr  Cia 
Luge    Siieltflnd    Ctaiden.     Sft    Good  aad  Nice 
■itaated  Booms.     LoTely  Walks  to  LHtfe  Ptne 
Woods. 


Both  Hotels  eondueted  hj  the  BBTHrNXa  FAMILT. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

!E[0  jLaOiIaL  JL)!K  X  !RA!n6!ol« 

Kept   by    E.    RENAULT. 

T)EST  situation  in  the  Town,  Great  Morskaia,  right  opposite  the 
-^  Winter  Palace,  Hermitage,  F6reign  Office  and  NewsM  Prospekt 
Oldest  HoteL  Tramways  in  all  directions.  Fashionably  freqnented, 
especially  by  English  and  Americans.  Elegant  Beading  Boom,  with 
French,  English,  American,  German,  and  Swedish  Fapera  Greatly  to  be 
recommended  for  its  cleanliuess,  comfort,  and  superior  cuitine.  Dinners 
Ir.  50  k.  andSr.  The  charge  for  Apartments  is  from  1  to  20  roubles. 
All  languages  spoken.  Warm  and  Gold  Baths.  Post  and  Telephone  on 
the  Premises.  The  English  Guide,  Charles  A.  Euntze,  highly  com- 
mended.  

g^  The  Hotel  is  recommended  in  Murray  s  Handbook  of  Busgia. 


NC:E,  belongs  to  tke  aame  ^tcoptv^V>^ 


\ 


1892. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

FIRST-CLASS    RESTAURANT. 


/ 


A.  CONTANT. 
MOIKA    58. 

Renotcned  for  tit  Wines 
and  Cookery, 

SPLENDID    GAKDEN. 

An    Orchestra    per  forms 
during'  Meala. 


ST.  eERVA»S-LES'BA»NS,  VILLAGE. 

HOTEL  DU  MONT  BLANC. 

T>ItACING  nir,  Ben  iltuBted  Hrrtfl  la  fiWo, 
-»-»  near  Pcirt  imJ  Tel^-jtrftpli.  Uirely  Views,  Ei- 
CUrsJoo*,  OlRi;k>M,  *c-     Lngil«h  spoken, 

A,  CHABJtBEIi,  Propnictor 


SALISBURY. 

Murray'*    Handbook    for   Wilts, 

Doreet,  and  Somerset 

Glved  a  full   defrciiptinD  of  Salieibary,  Its 
CatLK^dml,  utid  Slouebeuge,   Post  flvo.,  12». 

JiHiiX  AH /in A)',  Alb'-mai-lf  Sfr^tt. 


6ALI$BLJRY. 

THE    WHITE    HART    HOTEL, 

Nearly  opposite  the  CuthedTAl.    Tba  LAEGEST  wid  PRINCl PAL  HOTEL  in  tbe  CITY. 

THIS  aU-OTtabUahed  Firet-CllMa  Botil  oontalsM  vnrj  meaommijAAiUm  fur  ir^maia*  uid  Toorfita.  A  Lttdlai^ 
OoJitm  Vtoom.  BlUianl  mnA  Smoktuir  Vloo<tm  aad  QMCicma  Ooffoe  liootna  tor  UMtlmafla.  TkUlA  d'BM« 
didljr,  doling  the  tenaoo,  from  (1.30  to  8.30  p.in.»  at  leparate  tablea.  OuriagM  and  HonM  on  Hlra  liar 
BtooehmiTe  and  ot»>tr  riacw  nf  tn(«r«iit.    EK-^ltent  Stabling,  l/ooee  Bctn<«.*i3.    Tariff  oo  appUeatiaDta 

SALZBURG. 

HOTEL     DE     L'EUROPE. 

OPPOSITE  the  Station.  FiiBt-Clase  Hotel,  Burrounded  by  a  large 
Park,  and  flffcrinR  the  best  view  on  the  MouutainB,  PKNfiioir;  untU  the  16th  of  July 
and  afUr  the  IflLh  of  September,  froin  4  florins  upwarda;  from  tbe  ISlb  of  July  imtll  tbe 
I5tb  nf  September,  fhun  6,50  floriUM  upwards,    Liiwn  Tennia  Grotuida. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

IVXoderate 


HYDEAULW  LIFT. 
G.  JUNG,  Proprietor. 


SALZBURG. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EOROPE,  AND  DEPENDENCE. 

BOTH  situated  opposite  the  Station,  in  the  middle  of  a  \o.me  Park» 
ooronjaeding  a  splendid  view  ov«r  the  Hocbgebirge.    Cnarming 
Summer  Realdenoe, 

Sleotric  Ijight  in  all   the 


Sole  Bathe. 


PEJirsxoir 


PaBsenger  Lift. 

Koorus.    Kooma  from  1  florin. 

i  Until  JUIA'  15th  and  affr  SEPTEMHER  iBtb,  from  *  florins. 
\  Frgin  JULY  Uiii  unlU  t5VA*T\^^V.V.^V,A\^.^s*»"s»^^'**«'^■«*- 
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St.  MORITZ  (Engadin.  Switzerland.) 


6,000  Feet  above  the  Sea. 

'The  NEW  IRON  BATHS' 

(NEUES    STAHI.BAD.) 

First-rate  HOTEL  and  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

with  special  powerful  Chalybeate  Spring, 

TO  BE  OPENED  1st  JULY,  1892. 


Stands  higlier  tbau  any  other  Hotel  at  St  Moritzbad. 
Sunny  position,  close  to  tte  Pine  Forest,  sheltered 
^on;  wind  and  dust.  Splendid  views  of  the  Lake  and 
Snow-Mountains. 

300  Beds,  spacious  Sooiety-Rooma,  four  Bestaurants, 
English  0rill-Room,  Electric  Liight  everywhere, 
Perfect  Sanitary,  Heating  and  Ventilating 
apparatus.  Faultless  Drainage.  No  other  but  the 
purest  mountain  Spring  Water  laid  on  through- 
out tho  whole  Hotel. 

ENGLISH  and  AMEBICAN   TASTES  will  be 
-  jNirticularly  studied  as  regards  solid  COmfort  and  gOOd 

/  cooking;. 


« 


1892, 
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SAUMUR. 

HOTEL    BUDAN. 

The  only  one  on  the  banks  of 

the  Iioire. 

SPLENDID   VIEW. 


SSIiTS  (Yooae). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

■CIRST.CLA.SS.  Sitiialwl  neir  the  C»ll»e- 
"  dx*l  &D1I  PrumertiMleA.  Spc<l»Uy  i*. 
teuxiDended  to  Famiiies.  SagU^b  spokm. 
Omnilraa  to  SUtian. 

LEMOINZ  FILS,  Prejaietwv 


BAD-SCHWALBACH. 

THE  STRONGEST  IRON  SPRING   IN  THE   WORLD, 

THE  TIVOLI  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

BEST  BITUATBD  riKST^CLASB  HOTEL. 

SEVILLE. 

GRAND     HOTEL    DE     PARIS. 

BaVIIiZJD,    BPAIN. 
CtTUATED  In  tb«  centre  uid  pleMantMt  part  of  the  C!t]r— Plaza  Paelfieo*  farmerlx 
>•'    ¥*pi1«lww.    All  tbe  rewRU  looklnf  ouuide— Sortb,   Bcmtii.  EmA,  ud  Veft—ttd  wanned  ia  ib« 
Wmiar.     fin  flMCi  aad  Storet.     Sotel  OnaibtuK^.  lutd  laicrtiratsn  ipiiUnc  pnliieipkl   EtimTc&u 

1 1l«na«er  aCtbB  GkAVD  Bpm.  11u>uir. 


LvigHARta-l 


I  ftU  TrtiM.       PrapritU*,  JULIO  MKAZZA,  Uia  ir«na«er  1 


SEVILLE. 


Bpaziiah  Looea.— AnUqaa  vaX  Mcxtsrn  )kan'] 
nutda  White  ud  BUe*  IfMimfm,  Bcarb,  ke 
BaMTior  qvAlit}'. 

PhotOKrapta«.— A  Urtft    caortxaani. 
■Did  GruiiftdA. 

Spaniah  Faaa.^Aati4«e  wul  Mbdera. 

GuiJe^    BoakA-^TMia    ud    Puitac^ 

EdttiOlML 


HttrrmT'«.  OSben't.  BimdBhaw'i,  Irrlng'i,  Pnt- 
oott'B,  Hu«r'«.  liOmanO'SbM'k  Booki  on  SpiJa. 

Spanish  and  BnellBh  DlotionarlM. 
■puiah  Plizaaa  Booka.    Fookat  Xdltion. 

An  aMortmeiil  of  THf«d  BaRliab  LitcntHTe.  Old 
80T«r,  Curtot,  AtttlaoM,  *Ck,  ha.,  all  uT  whicb  nuy 
U  lud  at  raaaddAblA  prioM  of 

SPA. 

Grand  Hotel  Britannique. 

F.  LEYH,  Proprietor, 

PATEOKIZED  BY  THE  EOYAL  FAMILY  OF  BEIGITTM, 

And  maintaitts  a  liigh  reputation  among  the  Aristocracy  of 

Europe. 

SITMTED  IK  THE  HEALTHIEST  PABT  OF  THE  TOWH. 

IiARGE    GARDEN    AND    SWIMMING    BATHS. 

Adjoining  the  Boulevard  des  Anglais  and  the  English  Chmxh. 


iEz^G-Xiias:    s:po:k:e:^. 


OSfy/IMtVm    AT    KA.CB.    KW»VS  HA^. 


N 
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SPA. 


HOTEL    DE    FLANDRE, 

IN     THE     HEALTHtEST     PART     OF     THE     TOWN. 


Every  Modem  Comfort. 


GRAND   HOTeU^DE   L'EUROPE. 

First-elasa   House,  close   to   the  Mineral    Springs,   Casino, 

and  Anglican  Church. 

FAMILY   HOTEL,        HIGHLY   REC0M3LENDED. 

EEHEABD'BICHASD,  Fropridtor. 

SPE2IA  (Ririera  di  LcTonte). 

GRAND  HOTEL  <&  CROCE  DI  MALTA. 

A  COMFORTABLE  well  dnined  tad  ventilated  fir^-<Un  honae,  fbll  MOth  overiooUng 
tb«  Baj.    View  of  tbe  Carr&ro.  MouquIds.    A  favourite  ooUd  w^dIw  rasott.     Feoiioa 
terma.  B  to  L2  fcs.  per  day,  wine  iadnded.  ,  ,^, ^  y.^..,  ^  ,.,,^  i^^p,^o„. 

STRASBOURQ. 
HOTEL        I>'AlV<^LKTEKItE- 

BE8T.S1TUATED  NEWLY  UEBL^LT  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
Near  the  Statioa  and  Catliedral.  Close  to  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Oflaees.  Baths.  Moderate  Charges.  Rooms  from  2  marks, 
light  and  attendance  included.    Omnibas  at  the  Station.     Lift. 

CH,  MATHI8,  Proprietor, 

STRASBOURG    (ALSACE), 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Urgeat,  finest  aod  most  comfortable  Hotel  in  Straebonrg.    Situate  is  th«  b«9t 
part  of  the  Town,  near  tbe  Callicdral.    UDiverelty  and  KaiecTi^vfttace. 
HYDRA  UUC  LIFT.                           MOHERATS  CHARGES. 
^^^_^^___^^^ EMILE    OTT, 

SWEDEN. 

Imperial  Quarto,  half  booud,  Morocco,  £5  St. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  GOTTLANI), 

BY 

MAJOR  ALFRED  HE  ALES,  F.S.A.,  F.E.S.L.,  Hon.  A.R.LB,A. 

Dedicated  by  Special  P«niiliHioQ  to  Ells  Majeaty  the  King  of  SwtideD  and  Korway. 

lUiwtrated  by  Twenty-Mven  OipyrlKlit  PUotograpUa. 

Istue  gtricdji  limiUd  to  M  Copiet. 

London:  RQ WORTH  &  CO..  Limited,  Newton  Street,  High  Holborp,  W.C. 

Dedicated  by  PermiMion  to  H.BH,  The  Princt-w  of  W&lea. 

W'k  ^rcliitectiire  of  the  Clmrches  of  Denmark 

y?//  iMfiJoi'  ALFliEJy    JIEALES,  r.S.A. 

WITH  TE2i  FULL-PAGE   AND   ^YAY.^TX   ^-^SLlAiim  TLAJa^-^^JLiTlONS. 


GRAND     HOTEL. 

THIS  Handsome  Building:  ia  situated  in  the  fincBt  part  of  the  City 
between  Charles  the  Xtlth'a  Square  and  the  National  Mnseiim,  on 
one  of  the  Principa.!  Quaya,  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lake  Malar  and 
the  Baltic. 

The  Royal  Palace,  one  of  the  atateliest  iu  Europe,  faces  the  Hotel  on 
lh€  opposite  aide  of  the  Harbooi.  The  Hojal  Opera  and  the  Principal 
Theatrea  are  in  close  proximity. 

The  halcouiee  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  command  the  most  extensive  Views 
of  the  City. 

The  House  ia  replete  with  every  modem  improvement  and  convenience, 
and  no  expense  has  been  upared  to  render  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  com- 
fortable Hotels  on  the  Continent, 

The  Building  contains  Four  Hundred  Sleeping  ApartmentB,  besides 
Dining  Rooms,  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms,  a  Billiard  Room, 
a  Telegraph  and  Post  Office,  Baths,  Retiring  Rooms,  a  Laundry,  and  other 
aooommodationB,    The  sevoral  flats  can  be  rejiiohecl  by  Steam  Lifts. 

All  European  Languages  spoken.  Guides  and  Conveyances  supplied  to 
all  places  of  interest  iu  tne  City  and  Neighbourhood.  fertM  will  be  fboud 
to  compare  fnvourably  with  those  of  other  flrst-class  HoteU, 


GRAND    HOTEL'S   ANNEX, 

OUSTAF  ADOLF'S  TORG. 

First- olasa  Commercial  and.  Family  Hotel,  in  the 

Central  part  of  the  City. 

R.    CADIER, 

Proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  oj  CKft  Grawl  B^oVa^S*.  *t-«««x. 


\ 
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STUTTGART- 

IB  dtnated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Towu,  in  tlie  bc^iutifQl  Place  Royal 
Adjoining  tb«  BaHwfty  Sutloa,  oe&r  tb«  i'uAt  Office,  Uie  Theatre,  the  Roy&l  Gardeu^ 
opporita  ibe  Paliice,  ud  Cuing  the  K5atgBb<iu.    TliLs  Uutel  w!!!  :  ' <st  oomfortable 

in  every  reflpeet ;  the  Apartinonta  ore  «legiuitly  furnished,  ai,  Far  FudJliefl  or 

Single  OectlfimeD.       Table  d'Hdte  aX  1  uid  6  o'clock.      Frend  <  h  Newspftpers 

Electric  Light,    Central  HeaUng.  H.  <t  '  ■.  M  A  KW0 ARDT. 


STRASBURG. 
HOTEL  NATIONAL, 

TriK  inljr  oa«  opnoclt* 
FtnM31*a  Udtel.  d 
fart,    tmim 

li.  OSTEiBMANIir.  ProprletoP./»»-w«*r/> 

Manager  of  the  lioftt  '*l^Ult  dt  PartM. 


▲nuUDBBto 
nllw  nad 


mySUUIoa.    Kew 


•ad  liB  ayaUnn 


TARRAGONA. 

HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

E'IRST-CLASS  T  freqaented  by  English 
and  American  TotirlBta.  Excellent 
accomtnodstloa  add  every  conveotenoe. 
Italian  propriulorb. 

PRiMATESTA    FRATELLI. 


1 


THUN     (SwitzeHand). 

HOTEL  THUNERHOF. 

A  FIRST-GLASS  HOUSE,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  comfortable  in 
HwiUfrrl&nd.  Th«  only  one  wttli  •  Ltft  in  the  place,  and  espedally  adapted  for  % 
long  MiJour.  The  Terrace  of  th«  Hotul.  which  luus  no  rival  in  Switaerland,  Is  worth  a  Tialt. 
Tiiere  Ib  alBo  an  Engli«h  Library, 

Fenaion,  duinng  the  whole  Season,  by  staying  Five  Days, 
firom  8  ft-ancB,  everything  included. 

CH.  STAEHLE, 

Alao  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  dm  Paradia  at  Cannea. 

TOU  LOUSE. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU   MIDL 

Patronized   by  the  Buke   of  Worfolk  and  Due  d'Aumale. 

BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  ON  TEE  PLACE  DU  CAPITOLE. 

FIRST-GLASS     HSTABLISHMENT, 

OfferiBg   the   same    oomforta   aa    the   largest  Hotels  in  France. 

Frequented  by  the  hfghett  Claw  of  English  and  American  Travellers. 
EngliBh  Bpoken.      Reatauraut  and  Table  d'H&to.      Rich  Beading  Room 

and  CotiTerBation  Salon.      *'  The  Times  "  Newspaper. 
ELECTBIC  LIGHT  LN  EVERY  ROOM  AND  SALOON, 

^ EUQ.   PQURQUEBR,  JhtoprJetor. 


TOULOUSE. 

GMSD  HOTEL  SODYILLE. 

Place  da  Capitole. 
TplRST- CLASS  Comrortable  Hotel. 
Jj       Patronized  by  the  Highest  Cla§B  of 
EngUflh  HOd  An^erlCHti  Travdlere^    Baths 
In  tlie  HcttoU     KngHab  spokt^n. 


TOULOUSE. 

For  an  Account  of  tbla  Tonn,  iU  MoBeam, 
Cburchee,  Ilc.,  eee 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE. 

PajjtI.    a  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  7».  6ii. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


TOURS. 

HOTEL   DE    BORDEAUX. 

Proprietor,  Cl-OTIE  -D^LIGNOTJ. 

JP'atroniied  by  Hit  Royal  aigknut  tlvt  Frinoe  of  "WoU*.  anviV  tKa  Bywaptaft  Courtt. 
IN  PKONT  OP  TH:e  station  kisii  Ti'eo^  TTKa^BSyoias^kask, 
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TOURS. 


GRAND     HOTEL 

DE   L'UNIVERS. 

ON  THE   BOULEVARD,  NEAR   THE 
STATION. 

£:iu*opea.ii  K.eputa'tioxi . 

Highly  recommended  in  all  the  French 
and  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

EUGENE  QXJILLAUME,  Proprietor. 

LE   TR^PORT. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    LA   PLAGE. 

VIANBY    PB^KEB    BT    MBJTNIETL,    Proprietairet. 
rjlHE  only  Hotel  fining  the  Sea.    The  b««t  Bituatloij  ia  Treport.    Ft»st-ClMS  House. 
J.     Much  frequented  and  recomracnded. 
Table  d'Hdte.  Refttaurant  k  la  Carte. 

TURIN. 

BAGLIONI'S    HOTEL   TROMBETTA 

ET    D^AiraiiETEHRK 
"1  ^  rELL  and  convecileiiUy eitaated  In  the  Via  Komd,  upnoslto  the  greit  new  GaUeria 
V  V      Nazionale,  ttod'near  the  Central  StutikiEi,  tbis  Hulol  eojoye  ft  high  reputation 
tttuoivg  EnglLsli  ami  Atneriaiii  Famitiea  for  lis  hume  otuBfurt. 

Excellent  Suites  of  Apairtment^  and  Bedrooms  for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT.         OMN^IBUS  TO  AND  FBOM  ALL  TRAINS. 

ET^iec'riftic!  IxIcht. 

Branch  House :  GRAND  HOTEL,  at  CEBESOLB  BEAT.E 
(PIEDMONT), 

AUitTide  4,800  feet.     RenowuG^l  Ferrnslnfm.H  Spring.*.     Splendid  Alpine  ExcimpbIom. 

GRANd'^HO^L^DE'  ROMA. 

(^fbrmtrly  Ilotti   Mile  dt  Madrid.)  v 

Newly  donb  tip  Wi  its  "inirw  "pBOY^ccttcsfta,  >. 

SOLDI    &    CIE,  Plaza  d©  '^VW^t^^^  ^  ^" 
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VENICE. 

M.  JESURUM  &  C'^ 

Diplomas  and  Prize  ledals  at  every  International  ExMbltion. 
REAL  LACE   MAKERS. 

AND    ARTISTIC    EMBROIDERIES. 

PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS  depending  on  the 
Government. 

Museum  of  Old  I-ace- 

Lace  of  the  Burano  School  under  the  Presidency 

of  the  Queen, 

PONTB   CAlfONICA-CAlCFO,   a  PILIPPO  QLA-OOMO, 
let  Floor,  near  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  may  be  visited. 

VENICE. 
132,  Place  St.  Marc,  133. 
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Only  anthorised   Manufacture  of  the   Venice -^^^ 
Chain  in  fine  gold  for  Necklaces  and  Bracelets, 


V  but 
'  §.1 


Brooches^  etc.  "c  |  °° 


DIAMONDS,  PEARLS,  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.     J|| 

STBANGEBS  ore  allowed  to  visit  the  Mannfeotory.  S  ^Z 
Specialite  :  EnanieUed  Coins,  ^tm 

COLLECTION    OF   OLD    COINS,    WARRANTED.        ^  ^w 

o    jz: 

MAy  SPBICHT  DEUTSCH.  O^  -fiKK^  ^^t>:^GAI8.  ^     g 

NO    OTH^It    k-D'DB.'E."^^^  "^    V\ 
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VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA,  VENICE. 

(CLOSE  TO  ST.  MARCS  PLACE.) 

150    well-furaiBlied    Bedrooms   and    Saloons    from   2   fr, 
upwards.    Pension  from  8  fir.  lapwards,  first-rate  Ouiaino.    Tubki  d'Hote. 
Baths  in  every  floor.    Lift.    Telephone.    Electric  Light. 
Re&dlnr,  Billiard,  and  SmokinsT-RooBui* 
Per/eet  Sanitary  Arraagemenla,     Cook's  Couponi  aoce;pted. 

A,  BOZZr,  Proprietor  and  Manager, 

VENICE. 

HOTEL  D'lTAUE  AND  BAUER 

BAUER-GRUNWALD. 

FIEST-OLASS  HOTEL,  near  St*  Mark's  Square,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  facing  the  Olmrch  of  St.  Maria  della  Salate, 
Patronized  by  EngKsh  and  Americans, 


FIRST -BATE     ATTENDANCE. 

Celebrated  for  its  Grand  Restaurant  d  Vienna  Beer, 


POST  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOTEL.        ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


JULES  GRUNWALD,  Proprietor. 


VENICE. 

HOTEL  D'EUIiOPE. 

FIRST-CLASS     HOTEL, 

SITUATED  IN  THE  BEST  POSITION  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL, 

Has  just  been  repnired  and  greatly  improved.     New  large  Dining 
Room  on  the  Grotitid  Floor  overlooking  the  Grand  Canal 

SMOKING  AND  BEADING  ROOMS,      BATEB, 


Patronized   by   the   most   diBti]a^\x\ft\s.e^  'E^-mSSAs.'^s^* 

HTDRAVLIC    LIFT.  .   ^  _, 

MAKBEILLS   BUOTi^tEi^^.  ^^^^^^^If^ 


\ 


GRAND   HOTEL  DE  LONDRES 

and  HOTEL  BOTAL   DBS  DEUX   TOUBS. 

^HE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  IN  VEW)^A,  lu  the  rertr^  of  the  Town,    Omt 
oomfurt  juid  moderdtc- cliiirgea,    Engltsh  Cliurch  Strvii.i:- /     '      "'1.    All  tjuig04fe 
Omnibus  at  the  StatioUB.     UIm; bly  ren>muieQded.  'it. 

A>  GERESA,  Proprietor.     G.      -  >  u     i  Rl,  Mjumbct, 


.BAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEUBS,  and  CO:  i 

flin  moet  e^lf'SAiit,  cutnforuble  aatA  beat  ktnfttad  in  the  Pftrlr,  oppeMte  ibt 

'   '  r  UiB  eohatmcUan  of  M  SAW  Bo>i  -> 

.  L  Balle  a  MftHKer. 

KOTB.~A  p«rt  of  tb<«  Botat  ia  ttmntcHi  fpeebUlf  to  uMxunmadaEe  riUDllIfli  dtuing  irjiji  Winter  '-* 
Hydraulio  LJlt.    P«uii<jrt  fronk  11  to  20  rmnca  |gw  d*y. 

BOXTBEAU  &  COLLET,  Proprietor!. 


VICHY. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU   PARC, 

aii<i    GJRAIsrr>    HOTEL. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A   FIB8T-0LABB  HOTEL,   eitnated  in  the  Park,  facing  the  Btthi. 

Springfi,  and  Cftsinb. 

Pff/VATE  mi  LION  FOR~F  AMI  LIES. 
GERMOT,  Proprietor 


VIENNA,' 

The^kaiserhof.restaurant. 

J      VJi-nimRaihhiittail:.  c* 

fTown-iiAl]).  unci    of   iL.-  ^t^ 

ftrkx  ize  aad.k  la  c»rt«. 

0n«t.  ZwiBTBCMU,  Pror'^^<to^- 


VIENNA. 

HOTEL   DONAH, 


-B.<M3TiS\?« ,  \fc.  ftft-  'ft\fT««^J^ 


/ 


HOTEL "KAI8ERIN  ELIZABETH." 

In  the  centre  of  the  City»  in  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Stephanplatz  and  Grand  Oi>era. 

GONSIDEBABLY  enlarged  by  the  new  construction,  Eartneratrasse  9,  re- 
commenda  itself  for  well-fitted.  Apartments,  from  5  florins*  100  Roooib, 
from  1  florin.  Beading  Room,  Telephone,  Batlis.  IX  wanted,  Omnibui  to  and 
from  all  Stations,  French  and  Viennese  Cooking  in  the  Itestauranl.  Special 
arrangementa  for  Pension.    ExceUcnt  VOfllnuer  wine  on  sale,  own  growth. 

FERD.   HEGER,  Proprietor. 
VIENNA. 

HOTEL    CENTRAL 

(Formerly  Welsses  Ross),  TABORSTRASSE  8. 
LATELY  liEFUBXISHFV   THROUGHOUT, 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  \fnih  every  modern  comfort.    Highly  tecom- 
mended    to    Families    and    Gentlemen.     Lift     Eleetrio    Light. 
Excellent  CSooking.    Garden.    Begtanrant 

Curanstatten  Hetenentfmf  irr  Baden  near  Vienna, 

CARL  SACHEB.,  Proprietor. 


VIENNA. 


J. 


&    L.    LOBMEYR, 

(Jilass  lllanufetlurirs, 


Appointed   Purveyors  to  the   Imperial  Cotirt  of  Auatria, 

No.  11,  KARNTKNEKSTKA8SE. 

The  mmt  extevaive  EataUklnneni  ft/r  BOHEMIAN  CRYSTAL, 
FANCY  GLASSj  and  Chnndeiters, 

Every  variety  of  Glaaa  for  HouBehold  nHO,  Ornament,  and  in  Art 
Workmanehip.  Sp^^cialities  in  Engraved  Qlasa  and  liOokiug-Qlaasea. 
Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  in  Orystal  and  Bronze. 

liARSE    SHOW-HOOMS    UPSTAIRB. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  modetate. — ¥^n.^Vv&\v\&«^Vssv\. 

Their  Correapondeats  in  England,  Meaata.  3 .  %l  "B-.^^^^JwCM^^^^-"^^^ 
Qaeen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.,  'Londoti,  -wMV \-Tti.\xftC^\V  *N^  ^^'^^ '^''^^ 
the  greatest  oare  and  attention. 
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VIENNA. 

HOTEL  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES, 

KARNTHNERSTRASSE  (the  favourite  Street). 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RENOWNED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS, 
of  very  old  reputation,  in  thy  most  frequented  centre  of  the  town, 
with  good  Reetauront  English  cooking  in  the  House.  Bath  TLooms. 
Reading  Rooma,  etc. 

Patronized    by   Englith    Families   and    Gentlemen. 
PENSION.        PRICES   MODERATE. 

B,   SMITE,  Fropmk^r. 

VIENNA. 

BATHS. 

WBIHBURGGASSE  22. 
ly    THE    C EN  THE    OF    THE    TOWN, 

(Noit  tho  StaatpnTk.) 

THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE  TURKISH  BATH  IN  VIENNA  FOR 
LADIES  AND  CENTLEMEN. 

Saloon  Baths,  Wateriiig  Cures,  Massage,  Electric. 

VIENNA. 


jEnQli^b  Cbcniiet, 

18     KARNTHNERRING    18. 


English  and  American  Frestription^  Dispenml  fty  iftMl^fied  EfigUih 
A$»i$tants^  ivifh  Dru<js  froai  the  hist  London  houses 

AIL   ENGLISH  FATEUT  MEDICINES. 

FRENCH    AND    AUSTRIAN    MINERAL    WATERS. 

HOTEL    BRISTOL, 

KARNTHNERRING. 

NEWLY-BUILT  ELEGANT  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL, 

Eighty  BedrooniB  and  Saloons,  funii^ihed  vrlt,U  all  modoin  lOmJort.    Kl^-'tTu 
Xight  in  every  room.  Engliah  CooWi\g.  Lift.  Bntbs.  Smokiu?  Room,  Parlour 

Best  Situation,  in  tlie  most  a\e^«u\.  qvws2c\K£  q1  \:tv^  Town. 
JVeact  the  Opera,     linear  ^\v^  ^t^%-^^\v  Ci>a.xxYtfi.. 


r 
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VIENNA. 


iiiii  HOTEL 
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I.    KARNTHNEREING,    9. 

lEST-CLASS  HOTEL.— SPLENDID  SITUATION. 
The  most  agreeable  habitation  which  Vienna  can  offer 
to  Foreigners.  AH  modern  comfort  combined  with  moderate 
chiirges,  Speoiaily  jjatroiiizei  by  English  and  American 
FaraiJies.  300  elegantly  fnmished  Kuoms,  from  1  florin; 
Apartments,  from  6  florins  upwards.  Magnificent  Dining 
Saloons ;  Eestaurunt  Saloon ;  Conversationj  Smoking,  Eeading, 
and  Ladies'  Dramng  Rooms. 

EzcsXiiiSVT  cooxzxra. 
Dinners  nnd  Suppers  a  la  Carte  or  at  fixed  prices, 

Bath  Rooms.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Telephone.  Electric  light 

OMNI n us   TO  A^'D   FliOM  THE  STATION. 

Arrangfements  made  "with  Families  Wintering^  in  Vienna, 

SARG'S  KALODONT 

Aromath  Glycerine  Tooth  Cream. 

IN     OOItXiAPSXBt.S     TVBBB. 

A   Perfect   Ltixiiry^IiKllflponsable   to  Ail—A  Boos 
to  Touiiats— ImproToa  the  Teeth  and  O^izris. 

F.A.SARGS,SOHN&CO.,Yienna, 

Perfumers  to  the  Austrian  Court. 
^  'JfL   (Inventor  of  the  genuine  Glycerine  Soapi  anno  1868.) 

_OiH  I'ltcie  aiM  ttrrym'her*  for  Soru'*  Kuloduni, 

(llfgUiereJ  TradB  Marfc.)  Kfjit  hg  oB  Pluirmii**  Hr»tff^iHtt  Via  World. 

WIESBADEN, 

HOTEL  BELLE  VUE. 

lajtST- CLASS   nOTKL,    FACiyO    THE  I'AHK. 

It  has  recently  be..<n  onlurg-ed  and  newly  re-fua-nished.     Excellent  Kikhen. 
LAlfOE   STOCK  OF  CHOIOK  WLNE3. 

PBHSIOIV.         SATII.         TBI.13PHOIVE. 

GOOD    TROUT   FISHING    FREE    FOE   THli  C'iVY.^^"^  <Cs^  '^XCL -^^CTCex..  N^ 

VICTOR.  T^i>^lg^^\^^^^^  PTofytVW 
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WIESBADEN. 

ENGLISCHER   HOF   AND   BATHS. 
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MINERAL    WATER    DIRECTLY    FROM    THE    SMINQ    THE    'KOCHBRUNNEN.' 
RKADIMG  AND  SMOKUTG  ROOMS. 

LUTT  WITH  EVKBT  FOWIBLB  BAmT.  M01«BATE  CHABQM.  J.  JACOBt  Proprieitr 

WIESBADEN. 

FOUR    SEASONS    HOTEL. 

(HOTEL  *<VIER  JATnmgi/.nfi'p^M  ») 

OCCUPIES  the  FINEST  POSITION  in  the  place  opposite  the 
^-^  KQBSiLAL  Theatre  and  Park.  Baths  supplied  from  the  Hot  flings.  Comfortable. 
Beasonable  Pricea.    HydrauUe  Lifta.  jff^  ZAIS,  Proprietor. 

WIESBADEN.  i 

HOTEL  AND  BADHAUS  VICTORIA,    i 

NSW   MAI9'Aa£lCENT. 
TjlIBST- GLASS  HOTEL,  beaatifuUy  dtuated  oppoeite  the  Stations. 
Jl     Entirely  renovated.    F^Tate  MSnaral  Spring.    Pension  all  the  year 
round.     Hydzanlic  Lift.  BCHWJUIsaUTH  BBOB.,  Proprietors. 

WIESBADEN. 
ROSE    HOTEL    AND    BATH    HOUSE. 

SPLENDID  First-OIaw  Establishment,  snrronnded  by  its  own  large 
Gardena,  beat  aituatioii,  opporite  the  Promenades  and  the  Park.  An  elegant  Bath- 
Houae  attached,  supplied  with  Mhieral  Water  direct  from  the  {Hrincipal  hot  spring 
(the  Kochhnmnen).  Drawing.  Beading,  Smoking  sad  Klliard-Booma.  Table  tfHOte  at 
One  and  Six  o'clock.    HydraoUc  Lift. 

H.  HABPFNEB. 

WJLDBAD- 

HOTEL     KLUMPP, 

Formerly  HOTEL   D£   L'OTTBS. 

Mb.    W.    KLUMPP,    Pbopbibtob. 

THIS  First-Glass  Hotel,  coDtainiiig  45  Saloons  and  235  Bedrooms,  with  a  separate 
Breakftst  and  new  Reading  and  Conyersation  Rooms,  as  well  as  a  &noking 
Saloon,  and  a  very  extensive  and  d^;ant  Dining  Room ;  an  aitifidal  Garden  over  the 
river ;  is  beautifally  situated  in  connection  with  the  old  and  new  Bath  Buildings 
and  Conyersation  House,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinily  of  the  Promenade  and  the 
New  CSolonnade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good 
Cuisine  and  Cellar^and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  Hotel. 
Table  dUdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Break&sts  and  Suppers  h  la  carte. 
Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for 
the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  to 
aud  &*aa  eadi  Train.  Fine  Pnva\«  Carnages  when  r^nested.  Warm  and  Cold 
Baiba  in  the  Hotel.  BeduooA  PtVcm  iot  ^-oa  isi  \.hA  ninths  of  May, 
September  and  October^ 
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WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  ET  BAINS  DE  NASSAU 

(kassaoeb  hof.) 

Messrs.   GOETZ    BROTHERS,    Proprietors. 

PIRST-OLASS  HOTEL  of  old  and  good  reputation,  opposite  the 
-L  CttrbauB,  Colonnades,  Parks,  and  next  the  Theatre.  Splendid  Diuli^;  and  Readiog 
Uooms.    Table  d'Udte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Mineral  Baths  from  private  Hot  Spring. 

II O T E L    V^i LL A "  N\A S S A U. 

Annexe  of  the  Hotrl  or  Nassau.        Proprietors  also  Messrs.  Gobtz  Brothrrs. 
PINEST  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  Town,  with  all  Modern  Comfort,  in 
*■      beautiful  sitmtion  next  the  Hot  Springs,  Theatre,  Curhaos.  Colonnades,  etc. 

ZERMATT. 

SEILER'S  GRAND   HOTELS. 


Open  15tli  May  to  30th  October. 

Hotel  Riffelalp.  Hotel  Zermatterhof. 

Hotel  Monte  Rosa.  Hotel  RIffelhaus. 

Hotel  Mont  Cervin.  Hotel  Schwarz  See. 

ZURICH. 

HOTEL    BAUR    AU    LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.       BEST  SITUATION. 

BEAUTIFUL    GARDEN.     HYDRAULIC    LIFT. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  EVERY  ROOM, 

PATRONIZED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Hotel  Baur  (in  the  Town). 

Proprietor,  C.  KRACHT. 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

For  the  acquisition  of  Languages  nothing  is  more  important  than  a 
good  groundwork. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA 

having  stood  the  test  of  30  years,  and  having  enjoyed  on  unpre- 
cedented success,  the  same  system  has  now  been  applied  to  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  tfce  Pttblislter, 

JOHN  MUKKk^,  K\Ni«m'Kt\^  '^Xx^^H.. 


Tift 


iMirfjRW'.s  nAxi»r.r»nK  aiiVKiitinIir. 


SOUTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

ItOYAL     HI  AIL    X-    SKA     ItOlTKH. 

TEN  CONTINENTAL  SERVICES  DAILY 

vift 

FOLKESTONE   &   BOULOGNE^   DOVER   &   OSTEND. 


LONDON  AND  PARIS 


IN     W: 


HOURS. 


From  Chafing^  Cross  and  Paris  respectively  at  10  a.m. 


GANNON  BTREET,..;'^'^!'-       ^'^^         ^^'^        ^^"*°        *^-°         '*;^^ 
I  I  u.m. 

PARIS vet.,      5.35  B.47  7.0         10.47  5.50 


Vlfi  rolkpfltone  und  Uoulogue.  -f  Special  StUonu  Caih,  Amerlrnn  TtV*' 

A.  riMl>  Trnin  ReivitCH,  aik)  Cjtiinon  8lrf'ft  dep.  ti.25  p.m. 


SPECIAL  CLUB  TRAIN,  sAV^^s., 
Cannes,  Nice,  and  the  Riviera 

I'.r 

Hprciiiil  Saloon  Clara  \x\u\  Stoainers,  ui\\\  the  Carrngt^  from  Calais 
raiining  throiig;li  to  (lesliiiulioij  witliout  entering  Purls. 


1st  and  2nd  Class  to  BRUSSELS,  COLOGNE,  &c. 

3rd   Claaa   Ticket!  Isauedi  by 

NIGHT  MAIL  TRAINS  TO  PARIS  AND  BRUSSELS. 

Throug-h  Tickets  and  Bag-ga^e  registered, 

Fuil  pardculars  lu  ConUtienU\  TCSuife  "Bosite,  Va  \»  Vmrt  qti  api>ll(rat1on  at  Enquiry 
umr^B,  Ciiarfng  Cross  and  Cnutvon  SlrwA  SUVVrt\'*. 

LuKlniK   DrIIXIE   STATtOK,AM9'2, 


MURRAV^S     ENGLISH     HANDBOOKS. 
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NAll.    WRVMItOTM,    MHKitllORMn,  lfV«IXi^    BiLtB,    BuiKl 
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